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MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

THE  most  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  Miw 
Edgewocth'a  personality  appear  to  have  been 
her  Glial  piety  and  her  lo7e  of  home  life  and 
perfect  belief  in  all  the  members  of  the  family-circle. 
Her  writings  show  that  she  poasesaed  a  keen  power  of 
observation,  and  there  was  more  of  common-senae  than 
romance  in  her  character.  In  reading  that  portion  of 
the  Memoirs  of/Ker  father  which  she  herself  wrote, 
and  such  pasaageV  as-have  been  published  of  her  own 
biography,  written  by  her  stepmother  and  privately 
printed,  one  is  atnick  very  strongly  with  the  immense 
deference  she  paid  to  hia  opinions  and  the  reliance 
vpoo  his  judgment  which  she  ever  displayed.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  deference  and  reliance  carried  that 
one  gets  the  feeling,  in  reading  her  life,  that  good  as 
hCT  father's  infiuence  was  in  the  training  of  her  sym- 
pathetic mind,  she  would  have  done  better  work  even 
than  ahe  did  if  she  had  sent  her  copy  atraight  off  to 
the  printer  without  any  of  his  revision.  To  her  early 
home  training  must  be  traced  the  constant,  and  some- 
times obtrusive,  attempt  w  enforce  the  moral  of  her 
stories ;  and  certainly  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  was 
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as  Strongly  wedded  to  his  own  system  of  education 
zs  was  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip  to  his ;  and 
during  his  lifetime  his  influence  was  paramount  with 
his  eldest  and  best  loved  daughter,  and  it  is  only 
in  two  or  three  of  her  books  that  we  find  her  relying 
solely  upon  her  own  powers. 

Edgeworthstown  Houscj^-Edgeworthstown,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Jrelan^  was  at  the  time  of 
Maria's  birth  the  residence' w  her  father's  family,  and 
after  her  sixteenth  year  the  home  she  so  fondly  regarded. 
The  property  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Edge- 
worths  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  remains  so  to 
this  day.  It  was  not  here,  however,  that  Maria  was 
born,  but  at  the  residence  of  her  maternal  grandfether, 
Paul  Elers,  Esq.,  at  Black  Bourton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. 

The  strong  personality  of  her  father,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  her  writings,  makes  it  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  of  him  here.  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth  was  born  at  Bath  on  the  31st  May  1744, 
and  after  a  carefiil  education,  first  under  a  tutor  at 
home,  and  afterwards  at  Warwick,  Drogheda,  and 
Longford,  went  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  April 
1 764,  where  he  spent  six  months  without  paying  much 
attention  to  his  studies.  In  October  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  conmioner  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  and 
before  he  had  left  college,  in  fact,  before  he  was  of  age, 
was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Maria  Elers,  though  he 
seems  to  have  known  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
intellectual  83rmpathy  his  choice  was  not  the  wisest ;  but 
this  discovery  of  his  own  or  her  defects,  or  their 
mutual  unsuitability,  was  only  made  when  it  was  too 
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late  for  him  honourably  to  withdraw.  Though  Miss 
Elers  was  his  first  wife,  this  could  not  be  said  to  be  his 
first  marriage,  for,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had,  during 
some  festivities  in  Ireland,  gone  through  a  mock  cere- 
mony which  his  fether  found,  or  considered,  needful  to 
have  annulled  by  legal  process ;  and  though  he  writes, 
"I  have  had  four  wives,"  he  was  in  reality  married 
six  time^,  for  the  marriage  with  Miss  Elers,  which 
was  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes,  was  first  contracted 
at  Gretna  Green,  and  was  subsequently,  with  his  father's 
consent,  re-enacted  by  license. 

Excepting  for  a  prolonged  visit  to  France  in  1772, 
his  time  was  divided  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first 
wife  between  Ireland,  London,  and  Lichfield,  and  the 
last  named  seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  attractions ; 
he  had  many  friends  there,  Dr  Darwin,  Thomas  Day, 
Mr  Watt,  Mr  Wedgewood,  and  Anna  Seward  amongst 
the  number,  and  many  of  these  friends  were,  like  him- 
self, interested  in  mechanical  invention.  Parenthetically 
it  may  be  remarked  th^t  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  his 
essentially  utilitarian  cast  of  mind,  and  a  certain  innate 
gaiety  and  youthfiilness,  lasting  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
were  perhaps  the  leading  traits  in  his  character. 

Maria,  who  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  January  1767, 
was  the  second  child  of  the  first  Mrs  Edgeworth,  and 
she  spent  her  earliest  years  at  her  birthplace.  Black 
Bourton,  and  had  in  after  years  but  little  remembrance 
of  her  mother  except  the  parting  kiss  on  her  deathbed. 
Mrs  Edgeworth  died  in  March  1773  at  the  house  of 
some  aunts  in  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  and  here 
Maria  lived  until  her  father  married  again,  in  July  of 
the  same  year.     The  lady  whom  he  made  his  second 
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-virife  was  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  whom  he  had  met  and 
become  eoamoared  of  at  Lichfield  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  first  wife.  After  the  marriage  the  family  went  to 
Ireland,  and  of  this  visit  Maria  seems  to  have  had  few 
recollections  except  of  her  own  mischief.  In  1775  she 
was  sent  to  school  at  Derby,  and  her  biographers  print 
her  first  extant  letter,  which  reminds  one  of  the  sort  of 
composition  set  for  pupils  at  boarding  school  to  copy, 
even  at  a  much  later  date ;  this  letter  is  addressed  to 
her  *'  Dear  Mamma,"  but  the  conventional  expression 
had  more  of  reality  in  it  than  it  often  has  from  children 
to  their  step-parents,  and  throughout  her  life  she  showed 
as  much  affection  for  those  three  ladies  who  successively 
stood  in  place  of  mother  to  her  as  she  could  have  done 
to  her  own.  In  1780  the  second  Mrs  Edgeworth 
died,  and,  evidently  recognising  her  husband's  nature, 
recommended  as  her  successor  her  sister  Elizabeth ;  and 
so  within  eight  months  Maria  had  again  a  new  mother. 
Another  change  in  her  life  took  place  about  the  same 
time,  for  she  was  temoved  to  a  more  fashionable  school 
in  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  London.  She  had  always 
been  noted  as  a  story-teller  amongst  her  school-fellows, 
and  about  this  time  her  father,  in  writing  to  her,  gave 
"  Generosity  "  as  a  subject  upoll  which  he  desired  her 
to  write  a  story,  and  from  the  judgment  passed  upon 
what  she  wrote,  she  seems  to  have  acquitted  herself 
creditably.  Whilst  at  this  school  Maria  suffered  from 
ihflammation  of  her  eyes,  and  perhaps  almost  as  much 
from  the  ignorant  and  unfeeling  way  in  which  the 
doctor  stated  in  her  hearing  that  she  would  lose  her 
sight. 

In  1782  she  went  again  to  Ireland,  and  now  com- 
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meAced  that  tranquil  though  busy  home  life,  which  was 
to  last  for  80  long  ;  acting  in  the  capacity  of  agent  on 
her  Other's  estate,  living  in  that  united  and  constantly 
increasing  household,  where  the  true  family  spirit  was 
so  well  understood  and  exemplified.  In  his  wise  ap- 
portiomtient  of  family  duties^  her  father  had  appointed  to 
her  ihe  care  of  her  httle  brother  Henry ;  for  though  he 
superintended  the  education  of  the  family,  she  had  this 
special  charge.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she  began  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  fashionable  life  which  is  such  a 
feature  in  her  stories,  for  now  she  became  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Castle  Forbes,  the  seat  of  Lady  Granard, 
and  at  Lord  Longford's  place,  Pakenham  Hall. 

In  the  same  year  as  she  returned  to  Ireland  she 
commenced  to  translate  a  story  from  the  French,  but 
another  translation  coming  out  prevented  her  publishing. 
However,  it  was  not  to  be  long  before  she  commenced 
to  write  stories  that  were  ultimately  to  be  published 
and  even  to  attain  a  large  measure  of  pbpularity. 
Some  of  her  earliest  stories  are  contained  in  the  Parent*! 
jissistant  and  Early  Lessons  ;  these  stories  she  used 
to  WntB  out  on  a  slate,  and,  after  submitting  them 
to  the  critics  of  the  nursery  and  family-circle,  copy 
them  out. 

After  about  eight  years  in  Ireland,  in  1790  Mrs 
Edgeworth  showed  the  return  of  signs  of  consumption, 
a  complaint  from  which  she  had  suffered  in  early  life, 
and  the  next  year  the  family  removed  to  Clifton,  where 
they  remained  for  two  years,  enjoying  the  same  pleasure 
in  one  another's  society  that  they  had  always  done. 
Here  one  of  the  daughters,  Anna,  married  Dr  Bed- 
does,  a  somewhat  noted  physician  of  that  time  and 
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author  of  many  medical  works  and  political  pamphlets, 
though  perhaps  the  name  is  better  remembered  to-day 
as  that  of  their  son  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  the  author 
o£  Death^s  Jest^Book. 

In  1793  ^^  political  state  of  affairs  was  such  that 
Mr  Edgeworth,  who  had  quite  the  reverse  senti- 
ments to  thoqe  generally  attributed  to  the  absentee 
landlord^  felt  that  Ireland  was  the  place  for  him ;  and 
to  Ireland  they  all  returned,  to  find  less  disturbance 
than  they  had  anticipated,  so  that  they  went  on  in 
the  old  ways,  her  father  with  his  inventions  and  Maria 
writing,  now  busy  on  her  Letters  to  Literary  Ladies, 
which  was  published  in  1795,  ^"^^  ^^  Parentis  Assis^ 
tanty  or  Parentis  Friend^  as  it  should  have  been  called, 
had  not  the  publisher  taken  upon  himself  to  alter  the 
title.  The  first  volume  of  this  came  out  in  1 796,  and 
Moral  Talesy  the  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,  and  Practical 
Education  were  about  this  time  occupying  her  mind. 

Mrs  Edgeworth's  health,  which  had  caused  the 
removal  to  Clifton,  became  worse  again  after  her 
return  to  Edgeworthstown,  and  in  the  end  of  1797  her 
old  complaint  proved  fatal.  But  Mr  Edgeworth 
married  again  soon  after,  and  this  time  to  a  young 
lady  of  about  Maria's  age.  Miss  Frances  Anne  Beau- 
mont, who  survived  them  both,  and  whose  privately 
printed  memoir  of  her  step-daughter,  with  a  selection 
of  her  letters,  may  be  consulted  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  been  the  chief  source  of  information  of  every 
biography  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  Miss  Beaufort  was 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  when 
the  Parent's  Assistant  was  an  assured  success,  the  pub- 
lisher, Mr  Johnson,  suggested  an  illustrated  edition. 
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and  Miss  Beaufort  having  the  commission  for  the 
pictures,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  which  resulted  in  her 
becoming  the  fourth  Mrs  Edgeworth.  This  was  in  May 
1 798,  and  though  the  country  generally  was  in  a  very 
disturbed  state,  the  County  Longford  was  still  free  from 
open  rebellion;  but  this  immunity  from  danger  did 
not  last  long,  and  in  September  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  vacate  Edgeworthstown.  The  family  were  only 
absent  five  days,  and  though  during  that  time  the  house 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  it  was_  saved  through 
one  of  their  number  who  had  not  forgotten  a  kindness 
received  at  Mr  Edgeworth's  hands. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxieties  of  this  period,  time 
had  been  found  to  prepare  Practical  EdticatioHy  which 
was  published  in  1 798,  with  the  joint  names  of  fether 
and  daughter  on  its  title-page,  Maria's  share  in  the 
work  being  considerably  larger  than  her  father's. 

In  the  last  Irish  parliament  Mr  Edgeworth  sat  for 
St  Johnstown,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  union,  though 
his  vote  was  recorded  on  the  other  side  from  his  dis- 
agreement, not  with  the  principle,  but  with  the  methods 
used  in  obtaining  the  measure. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  next  literary  venture  was  with 
Castle  Rackrentj  an  Hibernian  Tale  taken  from  Facts  ^  and 
from  the  Manners  of  the  Irish  Squires  before  the  year 
1782.  This  was  first  published  in  1800  anonymously, 
but  a  second  edition  having  been  called  for  the  same 
year,  and  some  one  having  in  the  meantime  claimed  to 
have  written  it,  the  reprint  bears  the  author's  name. 

The  present  work,  BeVinday  was  Miss  Edgeworth's 
first  attempt  at  the  novel  proper,  and  was  published  in 
three  volumes  in   1801.     It   has  been   said,  on  the 
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authority  of  Mrs  Barbauld,  that  the  revisions  of  this 
book  by  Mr  Edgeworth  were  greatly  to  its  detriment, 
and  the  same  may  be  inferred  with  regard  to  many 
more« 

During  the  same  year  Moral  Tales  for  Toung  People 
were  first  published  in  five  volumes,  but  neither  these 
nor  the  Popular  Tcdesi  nor  in  fact  any  of  the  quite  short 
stories,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  edition^ 
which  is  intended  to  present  Miss  Edgeworth  as  a 
novelist,  her  popularity  as  a  writer  for  the  young 
being  amply  proved  already  by  the  very  numerous  re- 
prints of  her  simpler  stories. 

In  1802  was  published  the  Euay  on  Irish  Bulls ^  a 
real  partnership  book,  of  which  the  original  idea  seems 
to  have  been  Mr  Edgeworth's,  and  much  of  its  con- 
t  tents  written  from  his  dictation.  In  September  of  this 
same  year  Miss  Edgeworth,  her  fether  and  mother,  and 
her  sister  Charlotte,  started  on  a  coaching  trip  through 
England,  the  Low  Countries,  and  so  to  Paris,  where  they 
had  introductions  to  all  the  people  best  worth  knowing. 
Maria's  letters  during  this  trip  are  most  interesting,  but 
there  is  not  space  to  quote  them  here,  except  to  give 
in  her  own  words  an  account  of  an  important  episode, 
and  one  that  affected  her  for  a  long  time  after.  Writing 
in  December  to  her  aunt,  Mrs  Ruxton,  she  says,  after 
mentioning  many  other  matters  :-^"  Here  I  was  inter- 
rupted in  a  manner  that  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it 
surprised  me,  by  the  cortiing  in  of  Monsieur  Edelcrantz, 
a  Swedish  gentleman,  whom  we  have  mentioned  to 
you,  of  superior  understanding  and  mild  manners :  he 
came  to  offer  me  his  hand  and  heart !  !  My  heart,  you 
may  suppose,  cannot  return  his  attachment,  for  I  have 
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seen  very  little  of  him,  and  have  not  had  time  to  form 
any  judgment,  except  that  I  think  nothing  could  tempt 
me  to  leave  my  own  dear  friends  and  my  own  country 
to  live  in  Sweden." 

Thus  does  she  write  when,  at  the  mature  age  of 
thirty-six,  her  first  love  affair  happens,  and  though 
there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  to  show  how  deeply 
sh^  felt,  yet  the  struggk  between  her  regard  for  M. 
Edelcrantz  and  her  attachment  to  the  old  home-life 
told  greatly  upon  her  health  and  spirits. 

The  visit  to  Paris  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation in  January  1803,  by  an  order  that  gave  them 
twenty-four  4iours  to  quit  Paris,  and  fifteen  days  to 
get  out  of  France,  and  though  the  order  was  almost 
immediately  rescinded,  yet  the  state  of  affairs  Was  such* 
that  Mr  Edgeworth  thought  it  safest  to  return  to 
England;  and  events  proved  that  it  was  so,  for 
although  his  party  escaped,  his  son  Lovell,  who  was 
on  his  way  fronl  Geneva  to  join  them,  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  detained  for  eleven  years. 

Before  returning  to  Edgeworthstown,  a  short  time 
was  spent  in  London,  and  a  visit  paid  to  Edinburgh, 
where  Henf  y  Edgeworth  was.  Arrived  at  home,  Maria 
was  soon  busy  with  her  writing,  and  the  three  volumes 
of  Popular  Tales  were  the  next  to  appear,  being  pub- 
lished in  1 804.  Following  these.  The  Modem  Griselda 
came  out  in  1805,  and  this  although  Miss  Edgeworth 
was  closely  occupied  during  1 804  in  assisting  her  father, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  1805  was  laid  up  with  a 
low  fever.  It  was  whilst  she  was  recovering  from  this 
illness  that  she  listened  to  her  sister's  reading  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel^  and  from  this  dated  her  enthusi- 
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astic  admiration  of  f^cotty  which,  together  with  his 
appreciation  of  her  \m1^g,  resulted  in  a  warm  mutual 
friendship. 

About  this  time  Leonora  was  in  hand,  and  we  see 
how  much  deeper  were  Miss  Edgeworth's  feelings  for 
M.  Edelcrantz  than  she  had  allowed  to  appear,  when 
we  learn  that  this  book  was  written  with  the  hope  of 
pleasing  him,  and  though  not  published  until  1806, 
during  the  whole  time  she  was  occupied  upon  it,  his 
approbation  was  what  she  strove  for.  Of  the  Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life^  published  in  two  series  in  six  volumes 
in  1809  and  18 12,  only  the  longer  stories,  Ennui, 
Fiviany  and  The  Absentee  will  be  included  in  this 
edition ;  the  titles  of  the  shorter  ones  are,  The  Dun, 
Manaworingy  AlmeAa,  Madame  de  Fleury,  and  Enule 
de  Coulanges. 

Early  in  18 13,  Miss  Edgeworth  and  her  father  and 
mother  visited  London,  where  she  was  made  much  of 
in  literary  and  fashionable  circles,  and  though  in  it  all 
she  saw  only  admiration  and  respect  paid  to  her  father, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  herself  honour  was  in- 
tended. On  her  return  to  Ireland,  Patronage  engaged 
her  attention,  and  the  continuation  of  Early  Lessons, 
the  former  being  published  in  four  volumes  in  1814 
and  the  latter  in  181 5. 

During  1814  Mr  Edgeworth,  who  was  now  seventy 
years  old,  suffered  from  a  long  and  painful  illness,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  continued  detention  of  his 
son  Lovell  in  a  French  prison  should  have  added  to 
his  anxiety  and  that  of  the  family,  more  especially  as 
Lovell  was  his  eldest  surviving  son.  But  this  anxiety 
was  now  to  be  removed,  for  on  the  entrance  of  the 
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Allies   into  Paris  Lovell  was  released,  and  at  once 
hastened  home. 

On  the  appearance  of  Wtxverley^iX.  was  read  aloud 
in  the  &mily  at  Edgew^tHstown,  and  Maria  had 
sat  down  to  write  her  appreciations  to  the  unknown 
author  before  the  "  Postscript "  had  been  read ;  when 
this  preface  at  the  end  of  the  book  was  discovered, 
Mrs  Edgeworth  read  it  to  the  others,  and  their  plea- 
sure was  naturally  heightened  by  the  mention  of  Maria's 
work  and  the  value  Scott  set  upon  it. 

Patronage  went  through  three  editions  before  the  end 
of  1 8 1 5,  and  Maria  had  been  busy  in  revising  it  for 
the  third  edition  somewhat  against  her  own  judgment. 
This  and  the  writing  of  her  Comk  Dramas^  and  the 
novels  Harrington  and  Ormondy  represent  her  literary 
work  till  1 81 7,  in  which  year  both  the  dramas  and 
the  two  novels  were  published. 

In  Mr  Edgeworth's  feeble  state  of  health,  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  Maria  to  be  enabled  on  his  birthday 
to  present  him  with  an  early  copy  of  the  three  volumes 
containing  Harrington  and  Ormondj  for  which  he  wrote 
a  preface  dated  the  same  day,  in  which  he  takes  a 
public  farewell  of  the  readers  of  his  daughter's  writ- 
ings, almost  all  of  which  had  passed  through  his 
revising  hands.  On  the  13th  June  he  died,  and  we 
can  only  imagine  the  grief  of  his  family,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  favourite  daughter,  at  the  loss  of  a  father 
who  had  been  so  loved  and  respected. 

Mr  Edgeworth  had  left  the  manuscript  of  a  memoir 
of  his  life,  with  the  injunction  that  Maria  should  carry 
it  on  to  his  death  and  publish  it.  The  completion 
and  revision  of  this  book)  varied  by  attention  on  her 
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brothers  Lovell  and  William  and  her  sister  Fanny  in 
their  illness,  and  her  other  domestic  duties,  occupied 
her  time  till  early  in  1820. 

Having  arranged  that  the  Memoirs  should  be  published 
at  Easter,  Maria  and  two  of  her  sisters  left  Ireland  on 
a  long-wished-for  trip  to  Paris,  where  they  remained  till 
June,  having  as  on  her  previous  visit  the  entree  into  the 
best  circles  there.  Leaving  Paris  in  June,  the  sisters 
went  for  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  returning  to  Paris  late 
in  October,  and  remaining  there  till  near  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  they  crossed  to  England,  and  after  paying 
many  visits  to  friends  there,  only  reached  Edgeworths- 
town  in  March  1821.  In  the  autumn  they  again 
visited  London  friends,  and  returned  home  in  June 
1822,  and  Maria  set  to  work  on  the  concluding  part 
of  Early  Lessons* 

Accompanied  again  by  two  of  her  sisters,  Miss 
Edgeworth  visited  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1823. 
Here  they  were  introduced  to  Scott,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  their  entertainment,  and  seemed  as  charmed  with 
Miss  Edgeworth  as  she  was  with  him. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Edinburgh,  the  thi'ee  sisters  and 
their  brother  William,  who  had  joined  them,  started  for 
the  Highlands,  where,  after  some  pleasant  time,  ^iss 
Edgeworth  was  laid  up  at  an  inn  with  a  severe  attack 
of  erysipelas,  after  her  recovery  from  which  she  and 
her  sisters  spent  a  fortnight  at  Abbotsford. 

In  September  Miss  Edgeworth  w^s  back  in  Ireland 
and  at  home,  and  here,  in  August  1825,  Scott  stayed 
for  a  week.  This  year,  1825,  saw  the  completion,  in 
the  second  part  of  Harry  and  Lucy^  of  her  father's 
plans  for  Miss  Edgeworth's  work,  and  also  the  issue 
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in  fourteen  volumes  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  her 
Tale^  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

In  1826  Miss  Edgeworth  resumed,  at  her  brother's 
request,  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  the  period 
to  1850  was  without  any  literary  work;  in  that  year 
Hden  was  commenced,  and,  progressing  slowly,  was 
not  issued  until  1834.  This  was  her  last  novel,  and 
the  only  thing  she  published  after  this  date  was  a  story 
for  children  called  Orlandino^  which  she  wrote  in  1847 
with  the  object  of  supplying  herself  with  more  money 
for  charitable  purposes,  in  that  time  of  dire  distress 
through  the  potato  famine. 

In  1832  was  published  a  collected  edition  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Novels  and  Tales  in  eighteen  volumes, 
and  this  edition  has  supplied  the  text  for  the  volumes 
now  reprinted,  excepting,  of  course,  Helena  for  which 
the  edition  in  Bentley's  Standard  Novels,  1838,  has 
been  used. 

With  the  exception  of  the  famine  year  and  a  few 
visits  to  London,  Miss  Edgeworth's  life  from  1826 
was  a  very  uneventful  one.  She  lived  to  be  eighty- 
two  with  unimpaired  faculties,  and  m^ntained  till  the 
end,  on  May  22,  1849,  the  gaiety  of  heart  that  had 
characterised  her  throughout  life. 

There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  Miss  Edgeworth ; 
we  are  told  that  she  refused  to  have  one  taken.  There 
is  a  drawing  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
that  was  called  by  a  former  owner  a  portrait  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  but  the  authorities  there  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  having  been  intended  to  represent  her ; 
and  there  is  a  small  engraving  published  as  a  portrait  of 
her,  but  what  degree  of  reliance  may  be  placed  on  its 
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accuracy  we  do  not  know.  The  sources  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  life  are,  besides 
the  before-mentioned  privately  printed  memoir  and  the 
life  of  her  father — A  Study  of  Maria  Edgeworth^  by- 
Grace  A.  Oliver,  Boston  (Mass.),  1882 ;  Mrs  Rich- 
mond Ritchie's  articles  in  the  ComhiU  Magavctne^ 
reprinted  in  A  Booh  of  Sibyls ^  1883  ;  and  Miss  HeUen 
Zimmem's  interesting  volume  in  the  Eminent  Women 
Series  f  published  the  same  year. 

F.  J.  S. 
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CHvtec  t. 

CHARACTERS. 

MRS  Stanhope,  a  wdl-bred  woman,  accomplished 
in  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  called 
the  art  of  rising  in  the  world,  had,  with  but  a 
small  fortune,  contrived  to  live  in  the  highest  company. 
She  prided  herself  upon  having  established  half-a- 
dozen  niecea  most  happily,  thatja  to  say,  upon  having 
married  them  to  men  of  ?ortunes  far  superior  to  tHeir 
OwnT  One  mece""  stiir  remained  unmarried — Belinda 
Jfcnman^f  whom  she  was  determined  to  get  rid  with 
^jO— eOnvenient~expe3HMr  "BeGnE  was  iwndsome, 
gracefiil,  sprightly,  and  highly  accomplished ;  her  aunt 
had  endeavoured  to  teach  her  that  a  young  lady's  chief 
business  is  to  please  in  society,  that  all  her  charma  and 
accomplishments  should  be  invariably  subservient  to  one 
grand  object — the  eataUishing  herself  in  the  world : — 


Stanhope  did  not  find  Belinda  such  a  docile 
her  other  nieces,  for  she  had  been  educated 
1  the  country ;    she  had^early  been   mspired 

liWP   for  jHmrr^ir  "hlpamirpnj   she  Was  fond  of 

readingpanB"  dispoBraromfiduct  herself  with  prudence 
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and  integrity.     Her  character,  however,  was  yet  to  be 
developed  by  circiuhstances^  ~ 

"Mrs"^taimope  TTved'at  "Bath,  where  she  had  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  her  niece  off,  as  she  thought,  to 
advantage;  but  as  her  health  began  to  decline,  she 
could  not  go  out  with  her  as  much  as  she  wished. 
After  manoeuvring  with  more  than  her  usual  art,  she 
succeeded  in  fastening  Belinda  upon  the  fashionable 
Lady  Delacour  for  the  season.  Her  ladyship  was  so 
much  pleased  by  Miss  Portman's  accomplishments  and 
vivacity,  as  to  invite  her  to  spend  the  winter  with  her 
in  London.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  town,  Belinda 
received  the  following  letter  from  her  aunt  Stanhope : — 

"Crescent,  Bath. 

"After  searching  every  place  I  could  think  of, 
Anne  found  your  bracelet  in  your  dressing-table, 
amongst  a  heap  of  odd  things,  which  you  left  behind 
you  to  be  thrown  away:  I  have  sent  it  to  you  by  a 
young  gentleman,  who  came  to  Bath  (unluckily)  the 
very  day  you  left  me — ^Mr_Clarence  Hervey — an  ac- 
quaintance, and  great  admirer  of  my  Lady  T)elacour's. 
He  is  really  an  uncommonly  pleasant  young  man,  is 
highly  connected,  and  has  a  iine  independent  fortune. 
Besides,  he  is  a  man  of  wit  and  gallantry,  quite  a 
connoisseur  in  female  grace  and  beauty — just  the  man 
to  bring  a  new  face  into  fashion :  so,  my  dear  Belinda,  I 
make  it  a  point — ^look  well  when  he  is  introduced  to  you, 
and  remember  what  I  have  so  often  told  you,  that  nobody 
can  look  well  without  taking  some  pains  to  please. 

**  I  see — or  at  least  when  I  went  out  more  than  my 
health  will  at  present  permit — I  used  to  see  multitudes 
of  silly  girls,  seemingly  all  cut  out  upon  the  same 
pattern,  who  frequented  public  places  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  without  any  idea  farther  than  that 
of  diverting  themselves,  or  of  obtaining  transient  ad- 
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miration.  How  I  have  pitied  and  despised  the  giddy 
creatures,  whilst  I  have  observed  them  playing  oft 
their  unmeaning  airs,  vying  with  one  anoUier  m  the 
most  ohviouSf  and  consequently  the  most  ridiculous 
manner,  so  as  to  expose  themselves  before  the  very 
men    they   would   attract:    chattering,   tittering,   and 

flirting;    full   nfthpjy^g^nf    mpniffnt^    npvpr    rpflp/^tmg 


upon  the^  future  5  quite  satisjBjed^if  jifiy  got  a  partner    ^ 

aTanBaD,  without  ever  thinking  of  a„ partner  for  life.      ^ 

I  nave^often  asked  myself,  what  is  to  become  of  such      "^^^Urc 

girls  when  they  grow  old  or  ugly,  or  when  the  public 

eyegrows  tired  of  them  ?     If  th^  have  large  fortunes, 

it  is  all  very  well ;  they  can  afiPord  to  divert  thensselves 

for  a  season  or  two,  without  doubt ;  they  are  sure  to 

be  sought  after  and  followed,  not  by  mere  danglers, 

but  by  men  of  suitable  views  and   pretensions:   but 

nothing  to  my  mind  can  be  more  miserable  th^i  the 

situation  of  a  poor  girl,  who,  after  spending  not  only 

the  interest,  but  the  solid  capital  of  her  small  fortune 

in    dress,   and    frivolous    extravagance,   fails   in    her 

matrimonial  expectations    (as  many  do  merely  from 

not  beginnii^  to  speculate  in  time).     She  finds  herself 

at   five   or   six-and-thurty   a   burden   to   her   friends, 

desdtutgjgf  the  means  of  rendering  herself  independent 

(for^  the  girls  I  speak  of  never  think  of.  learniag..  to 

play  cards),  de  trop^in  society,  yet  obliged  to  hang 

upon  ail  her  acquaintance,  who  wish  her  in  heaven, 

because  she  is  unqualified  to  make  jhe  expected  return 

for  civUities,  having  no  h^me,  I  mean  no  establishment, 

no  house,  &:c.,  fit  for  the  reception  of  company  of  a 

certam   ranL — ^My  dearest   Belinda,  may  this   never 

be  your  case! — ^You  have  every  possible  advantage, 

my  love :  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  your  education,  ^ 

and  (which  is  the  essential  point)  I  have  taken  care 

that  thm~ ^houI3~~te  taiOwri— -so    that   you   have   the 

name  of  being  perfectly^  accomplished.     You  will  also 
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have  the  name  of  being  very  fashiqnablet  if  you  go 
much  into  public,  as  doubtless  youwill  with  Lady 
Delacour. — Your  own  good  sense  must  make  you 
aware,  my  dear,  that  from  her  ladyship's  situation  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  it  will  always  be  proper,  upon 
all  subjects  of  conversation,  for  her  to  lead  and  you 
to  follow :  it  would  be  very  unfit  for  a  young  girl  like 
you  to  suffer  yo^rgelT  to  stand  in_competition  w^th  ^  a3y 
Delacour,  whose  high  pretensions  to  wit  and  beauty 
are  tmSsputable.  I  need  say  no  more  to  you  upon 
this  subject,  my  dear.  Even  with  your  limited  ex- 
perience, you  must  have  observed  how  foolish  young 
people  offend  those  who  are  the  most  necessary  to  their 
interests,  by  an  imprudent  indulgence  of  their  vanity. 

*^  Lady  Delacour  has  an  incomparable  taste  in  dress  : 
consult  her,  my  dear,  and  do  not,  by  an  ill-judged 
economy,  counteract  my  views — apropos,  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  being  presented  at  court.  You  will, 
of  course,  have  credit  with  all  her  ladyship's  trades- 
people, if  you  manage  properly.  Txl  know  how  and 
when  to  lay  out  money  is  highly  commendable,  for  in 
some  situations,  people  judge  of  what  one'can  afford 
by  what  one  actually  spends.  I  know  of  no  law 
which- compels. s.young^  lady  to  tell  what  her  age  or 
her  fortune  may  be.  You  have  ho  occasion'  for^aution 
yet  on  one  of  these  pomts. 

"I  have  covered  my  old  carpet  with  a  handsome 

green  baize,  and  every  stranger  who  comes  to  see  me,  I  ob- 

I  serve,  takes  it  for  granted  that  I  have  a  rich  carpet  under 

'iit.    Say  everything  that  is  proper,  in.  your  best  manner^ 

for  me  to  Lady  Delacour.     Adieu,  my  dear  Belinda. 

"  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"  Selwa  Stanhope." 

It  is  sometimes  fortunate,  that  the  means  which  are 
taken  to  produce  certain  effects  upon  the  mind  have  a 
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tendency  directly,  opposite  to  what  is  expected.  Mrs 
Stanhope's  perpetual  anxiety  about  her  niece's  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  establishment,  had  completely  worn 
out  Belinda's  patience ;  she  had_bgcQ3PCL"^orff  in^<^n"^>^'' 
to  the  praises  of  her  personal  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments than  young  women  of  her  age  usually  are,  because 
she  had  been  so  much  flattered  and  shown  off^  as  it  is 
called,  by  her  matchmaking  aunt, — ^Yet  Belinda  was 
fond  ofjamusementy  and  had  imbibed  some  of  Mrs 
otanhope's  prejudices  in  ^vour  of  rank  and  ^shion. 
Her_Jagte  for  literature  declined  in  proportion  to  her 
intercourse  with  the  fashionable  world,  as  she  did  not  .  ,  ^ 
in  this  spcietj  perceive  the  least  use  in  the  knowledge  / 1*'^  .  j^ 
that  she  had  acquired.  Her  mind  had  never  been!  5*^ 
roused  to  much  reflection ;  she  had  in  general  acted 
but  as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others.  To  her  aunt 
^tanHopeshe  had  hitherto  paid  unlimited,  habitual, 
blind  obedience;  but  she  was  more  undesigning,  and 
more  free  from  affectation  and  coquetry,  than  could 
have  been  expected,  after  the  course  of  documenting 
which  she  had  gone  through.  She  was  charmed  with 
the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Lady  Delacour,  whom  she  thought 
the  most  agreeable — no,  that  is  too  feeble  an  expres- 
sion— the  most  fascinating  person  she  had  ever  beheld. 
Such  was  the  light  in  which  her  ladyship  appeared,  not 
only  to  Belinda,  but  to  all^  the  world — ^that  is  to  ,^, 
all  theworkLofliashioia,  and  she^knew  of  no  othei; — 
The  newspapers  were  full  of.  Lady  Delacour's  parties, 
and  Lady  lielacouPs" dresses,  and  Lady  Delacour's  hon 
mots  :  everything  that  her  ladyship  said  was  repeated  as 
witty ;  everything  that  hex  ladyship  wore  was  imitated 
as  fashionable.  Female  wit  sometimes  depends  on  the 
beauty  of  its  possessor  for  its  reputation ;  and  the  reign 
of  beauty  is  proverbially  short,  and  fashion  often  cap- 
riciously deserts  her  fevourites,  even  before  nature 
withers  their  charms.     Lady  Delacour  seemed  to  be 
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a  fortunate  exggptipn  to  these  general  ruJes :  loDgjft^r 
she  had  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  CQMijQlied-taJ)e 
admired  as  a  fashionable  hel  es^t ;  and  long  after  she 
had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  in  soaety,  her  ^company  was 
courted  by  all  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  gallaut.  To 
be  seen  in  public  with  Lady  Delacour,  to  be  a  visitor 
at  her  house,  were  privileges  of  which  numbers  were 
vehemently  ambitious  ;  and  Belinda  Portman  was  con- 
gratulated and  envied  by  all  her  acquaintance,  for  being 
admitted  as  an  inmat^.  How  could  she  avoid  thinking 
herself  singularly  fortunate  ? 
r.  A  short  time  after  her  arrival  at  Lady  Delacour's, 
j^^     Belinda  began  to.  see.  through  tjie.thin  veil  with  which 

aS"^       V|  politeness  covers  dQmestic   misery.— Abroad^  and    at 
y\        home.    Lady   Delacour   was    two    different. ^^jgrsons. 

'^  Abroad  she  appeared  all  life,  spirit,  and  good  humour 

— at  home,  listless,  fretful,  and  melancholy ;  she  seemed 
like  a  spoiled  actress  off  the  stage,  overstimulated  by 
applause,  and  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  supporting 
a  fictitious  character. — ^When  her  house  was  filled  with 
well-dressed  crowds,  when  it  blazed  with  lights,  and 
resounded  with  music  and  dancing.  Lady  Delacour,  in 
the  character  of  Mistress  of  the  revels,  shone  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  pleasure  and  frolic:  but  the  moment  the 
company  retired,  when  the  music  ceased,  and  the  lights 
were  extinguishing,  the  spell  was  dissolved. 

She  would  sometimes  walk  up  and  down  the  empty 
magnificent  saloon,  absorbed  in  thoughts  seemingly  of 
the  most  painful  nature. 

For  some  days  after  Belinda's  arrival  in  town  she 
heard  nothing  of  Lord  Delacour ;  his  lady  never 
mentioned  his  name,  except  once  accidentally,  as  she 
was  showing  Miss  Portman  the  house,  she  said, 
"Don't  open  that  door — ^those  are  only  Lord  Dela- 
cour's apartments." — ^The  first  time  Belinda  ever  saw 
his  lordship,  he  was  dead  drunk  in  the  arms  of  two 
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footmen,  who  were  carrying  hkn  upstairs  to  his  bed- 
chamber :  his  lady,  who  was  just  returned  from  Rane- 
lagh,  passed  by  him  on  the  landing-place  with  a  look 
of  sovereign  contempt. 

«*  What  is  the  matter  ? — ^Who  is  this  ?  "  said  Belinda. 

"  Only  the  body  of  my  Lord  Delacour,"  said  hw* 
iadyship:  ^his  bearers  have  brought  it  up  the  wrong 
staircase.  Take  it  down  again,  my  good  friends :  let 
his  lordship  go  his  own  *u>ay.  Don't  look  so  shocked 
and  amazed,  Belinda — don't  look  so  new^  child;  this 
funeral  of  my  lord's  intellects  is  to  me  a  nightly,  or," 
added'  her  laidyship,  looking  at  her  watch  and  yawning, 
**  I  believe  I  shoiild  say  a  daily  ceremony — six  o'clock, 
I  protest !  " 

The  next  morning,  as  her  ladyship  and  Miss  Port- 
man  were  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  after  a  very  late 
breakfast,  Lord  Delacour  entered  the  room. 

**  Lord  Delacour,  sober,  my  dear," — said  her  lady- 
ship to  Miss  Portman,  by  way  of  introducing  him. 
Prejudiced  by  her  ladyship,  Belinda  was  inclined  to 
think  that  Lord  Delacour  sober  would  not  be  more 
agreeable  or  more  rational  than  Lord  Delacour  drunk. 
"  How  old  do  you  take  my  lord  to  be  ? "  whispered 
her  ladyship,  as  she  saw  Beunda's  eye  fixed  upon  the 
trembling  hand  which  carried  his  teacup  to  his  lips: 
**  I'll  lay  you  a  wager,"  continued  she,  aloud — "  I'll 
lay  your  birth-night  dress,  gold,  fringe,  and  laurel 
wreaths  into  the  bargain,  that  you  don't  guess  right." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  of  going  to  this  birth-night, 
Lady  Delacour  ? "  said  his  lordship. 

"I'Jl  gisae^^yoij^six  guesses,  and  I'll  bet  you  dqn^t 
come  within  sixteen  years,"  pursued  her  ladyship,  still 
lo^ng  at  Befinda. 

**You  cannot  have  the  new  carriage  you  have  be- 
spoke," said  his  lordship.  "Will  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  attend  to  me.  Lady  Delacour  ? " 
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"  Then  you  won't  venture  to  guess,  Belinda,'*  said 
her  ladyship  (without  honouring  her  lord  with  the 
smallest  portion  of  her  attention). — **  Well,  I  believe 
you  are  right — ^for  certainly  you  would  guess  him  to 
be  six-and-sixty,  instead  of  six-and-thirty ;  but  then 
he  can  drink  more  than  any  two-legged  ammaMn  his 
Majesty^^^  domnridns7  and  youTcnow  t&t  is  an  advantage 
which  IS  well  worth  twenty  or.  thirty  years.xkf.^4iiap's 
life — especially  to  persons-  who  Jiave.iiQ  i3Jiier..chaBce 
of  distinguishing  thiemselYes." 

*^  If  some  people  had  distinguished  themselves  a  little 
less  in  the  world,"  retorted  his  lordship,  "  it  would  have 
been  as  well !  " 

"As  well!— how  flat!" 

**  Flatly  then  I  have  to  inform  you,  Lady  Delacour, 
that  I  will  neither  be  contradicted  nor  laughed  at — you 
understand  me, — ^it  would  be  as  well,  flat  or  not  flat, 
my  Lady  Delacour,  if  your  ladyship  would  attend  more 
to  your  own  conduct,  and  less  to  others  !  " 

"  To  that  of  others— his  lordship  means,  if  he  means 
anything.  Apropos,  Belinda,  did  not  you  tell  me 
Clarence  Hervey  is  coming  to  town  ? — ^You  have  never 
seen  him. — ^Well,  I'll  describe  him  to  you  by  negatives. 
He  is  not  a,  man  who  ever  says  anything  jfe/ — ^He  is  not  a 
man  who  must  be  wound j^j  with  half-a-dozen_bottk5  of 
champagne  before  he  can  go — HeTs  «o/a  man  who,  when 
he  does  go,  goes^rohg,  an3  won't  be  set  right — ^He  is  not 
a  man,  whose  whole  conseguence,  if  he  were  married, 
would  depend  on  hFs  wife — He  is  not  sl  man,  who,  if  he 
were  married,  would  be  so  desperately  afraid  of  being 
governed  by  his  wife,  that  he  would  turn  gambler, 
jockey,  or  sot,  merely  to  show  that  he  could  govern 
himself." 

"  Go  on.  Lady  Delacour,"  said  his  lordship,  whohad 
been  in  vain  attempting  to  balance  a  spoon  on  tB^oige 
of  his  teacup  during  the  whole  of  this  speech,  which  was 
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delivered  with  the  most  animated  desire  to  provoke — 
"  Go  on,  Lady  Delacour — all  I  desire  is,  that  you  should 
go  on  ;  Clarence  Henrey  will  be  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  I  am  sure  so  shall  I.  Go  on,  my  Lady  Delacour — 
go  on,  and  you'll  oblige  me." 

"  I  never  will  oblige  you,  my  lord,  that  you  may 
depend  upon,"  cried  her  ladyship,  with  a  look  of  indig- 
nant contempt. 

His  lordship  whistled,  rang  for  his  horses,  and  looked 
at  his  nails  with  a  smile.  Belinda,  shocked  and  in  a 
great  confusion,  rose  to  leave  the"  room,  dreading  the 
gross  continuance  of  this  matrimonial  dialogue. 

**  Mr  Hervey,  my  lady,"  said  a  footman,  opening 
the  door ;  and  he  was  scarcely  announced,  when  her 
ladyship  went  forward  to  receive  him  with  an  air  of 
easy  familiarity. — "Where  have  you  buried  yourself, 
Hervey,  this  age  past  ? "  cried  she,  shaking  hands  with 
him  :  **  there's  absolutely  no  living  in  this  most  stupid 
of  all  worlds  without  you. — ^Mr  Hervey — ^Miss  Port- 
man — ^but  don't  look  as  if  you  were  half  asleep,  man — 
What  are  you  dreaming  of,  Clarence?  Why  looks 
your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? " 

**Oh!  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,"  replied 
Clarence,  throwing  himself  inta  an  actor's  attitude, 
and  jpealungTin  a  fane  tone  of  stage  declamation. 

"  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?    I  pray  you,  tell  me," 

saidjier  ladyship  in  a  similar  tone. — ^Clarence  went  on — 

"  O  Lord,  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  dance ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  fiddles  in  my  ears  ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  delles  within  my  eyes  ! 

Then  came  wandering  by, 

A  shadow  like  a  devil,  with  red  hair, 

'Dizen'd  with  flowers ;  and  she  bawl'd  out  aloud, 

Clarence  is  come ;  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence ! " 

I 

« O,  Mrs  Luttridge  to  the  life !  "  cried  Lady 
Delacour :  ''  I  know  where  you  have  been  now,  and 
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I  pity  you — But  sit  down/'  said  she,  making  room  for 
him  between  Belinda  and  herself  upon  the  sofa,  **  sit 
down  here,  and  tetl  me  what  could  take  you  to  that 
odious  Mrs  Luttridge's.'* 

Mr  Hervey  threw  himself  on  the  sola;  Lord 
Delacour  whistled  as  before,  and  left  the  room  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable. 

"But  my  dream  has  made  me  forget  myself 
strangely,**  said  Mr  Hervey,  turning  to  Bielinda,  and 
producing  her  bracelet:  "Mrs  Stanhope  promised  me 
that  if  I  delivered  it  safely,  I  should  be  rewarded  with 
the  honour  of  putting  it  on  the  owner's  fair  arm."  A 
,  conversation  now  took  place  on  the  nature  of  ladies' 
promises— on  fashionable  bracelets— on  the  size  of  die 
arm  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis— on  Lady  Delacour's  and 
Miss  Portman's — on  the  thick  legs  of  ancient  statues 
— and  on  the  various  defects  and  absurdities  of  Mrs 
.  Luttridge  and  her  wig.  On  all  these  topics  Mr 
Hervey  displayed  much  wit,  gallantry,  and  satire,  with 
so  happy  an  effect,  that  Belinda,  when  he  took  leave, 
was  precisely  of  her  aunt's  opinion,  that  he  was  a 
most  uncommonly  pleasant  young  man. 
f  Clarence  Hervey  might  have  been  more  than  a 
pleasant  young  man,  if  he  had  not  been  smitten  with  the 
desire  o£  beiaag-thou^t  superior  in  everything^  and  of 
being  the  most  admired  person  in  all  companies.  He 
had  bf  en  early  flattered  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  man 
of  genius ;  and  he  imagined  that,  as  such,  he  was  entitled 
to  be  impnident,  wild,  and  eccentric.  He  affected  sin- 
gularity, m  order  to  establish  his  claims  to  genius.  He 
had  considerable  literary  talents,  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Oxford ;  but  he  was  so  dreadfiiliy  afraid  of 
passing  for  a  pedant,  that  when  he  came  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  idle  and  the  ignorant,  he  pretended  to  disdain 
every  species  of  knowledge.  His  chameleon  character 
seemed  to  vary  in  different  lights,  and  according  to 
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the  ditferent  situations   in  which  he  ha^^ned  to  be 
placed.     He  could  be  all  things  to  aUjnen — and  to 
all  women.     He  was  supposed  to  be  a  favourite  with 
tlie  Mr^sex ;    and  of  all  his  various  excellences  and 
defects,  there  was  none  on  which  he  valued  himself 
so  nftuch  as  on  his  gallantry.     H«  was  not  profligate ; 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  and  quick  feelings 
of  humatiity;  but  he  was  jo  easily  led,  or  rather  so 
easily  excited  by  his  companions,  and  his  con^)aiMon6 
were  now  of  such  a  sort,  that  it  was  probable  he  would 
sognJbeCQDae  yijoioiig.     As  to  his  connexion  with  Lady 
Delacour,  he  would  have  started  with  horror  at  the 
idea  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  family ;  but  in  her 
^milj,  he  said,  there  was  no  peace  to  disturb ;  he  was 
vanToFTiaving  it  seen  by  the  world  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  lady  of  her  wit  and  fashion,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  more  scrupulous 
or   more  attentive  to   appearance  than   her   ladyship. 
By  Lord  DolacouE^SL  jealousy  he  was  sometimes  pro- 
voked,   sometimes    amused,   and    sometimes   flattered. 
He  was  constantly  of  all   her   ladyship's   parties   in 
public    and    private ;    consequently   he    saw    Belinda 
almost  every  day,  and  every  day  he  saw  her   with 
increasing  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  with  increas- 
ing dread  of  being  taken  in  to  marry  a  niece  of  "the/  T^g^' 
catch-match''makeri  *  the  name   by  which  Mrs   Stan-[ 
hope  was  known  amongst  the  men  of  his  acquaintance. 
Young   ladies   who   have   the   misfortune   to   be  ro«-j 
ducted   by   these   artful    dames,   are   always    supposed] 
to  be   mrtners  in   all  the  Speculations,  though  tfieir 
names  niay  not  appear  in  the  firm.     If  he  had  not 
been   prejudiced  by  the  character   of  her  aunt,  Mr 
Hervey  would  have  thought  Belinda  an  undesigning, 
unaffected  girl ;  but  now  he  suspected  her  of  artifice  in 
every  word,  look,  and^motion ;  and  even  when  he  felt 
himself  most  charmed  by  her  powers  of  pleasing,  he 
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was  most  inclined  to  despise  her,  for  what  he  thought 
such  premature  proficiency  in  scientific  coquetry.  He 
had  nof  sufficient  resolution  to  keep  beyond  the  sphere 
of  her  attraction ;  but  frequently,  when  he  found  him- 
self within  it,  he  cursed  his  folly,  and  drew  back  with 
sudden  terror.  His  manner  towards  her  was  so  variable 
and  inconsistent,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  rntergretjt& 
language.  Sometimes  she  fancied,  that  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  eyes  he  said,  "  /  ailore  you^  Belinda ;  *' 
at  other  times  she  imagined  that  his  guarded  silence 
meant  to  warn  her  that  he  was  so  entangled  by  Lady 
Delacour,  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself  from  her 
snares.  Whenever  this  last  idea  struck  her,  it_excited, 
in.,  the  most  edifying  manner,  her  indignation  agdost 
coquetry  in  general,  and  against  her  ladyship's  Tii  par- 
ticular: she  became  wonderfully  clegr-sightfid  to  all 
the  improprieties  of  her  ladyship's  conduct.     Belinda's 

(newly  acquired  moral  sense  was  so  much  shocked,  that 
she  actually  wrote  a  full  statement  of  her  observations 
and  her  scruples  to  her  aunt  Stanhope :  concluding  by 
a  request,  that  she  might  not  remain  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  lady,  whose  character  she  could  not  approve, 
and  whose  intimacy  might  perhaps  be  injurious  to  her 
reputation,  if  not  to  her  principles. 

Mrs  Stanhope  answered  Belinda's  letter  in  a  very 
guarded  style ;  she  rebuked  her  niece  severely  for  her 
imprudence  in  mentioning  names  in  such  a  manner,  in 
a  letter  sent  by  the  common  post ;  assured  her  that  her 
reputation  was  in  no  dangej^>4lmt  she  hoped  no  niece  of 
hers  would  set  up  for  a  \prude\— a  character  more  sus- 
pected by  men  of  the  worlatiran  even  that  of  a  coquette ; 
that  the  person  alluded  to  was  a  perfectly  fit  chaperon 
for  any  young  lady  to  appear  with  in  public,  as  long  as 
she  was  visited  by  the  first  people  in  town ;  that  as 
to  anything  in  the  private  conduct  of  that  person,  and 
as  to  any  private  brouilUeries  between  her  and  her  lord, 
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Belinda  should  observe  on  these  dangerous  topics  a  pro- 
found silence,  both  in  her  letters  and  her  conversation ; 
that  as  long  as  the  lady  continued  under  the  protection 
of  her  husband,  the  world  might  whisper,  but  would  not 
speak  out ;  that  as  to  Belinda's  own  principles,  she  would 
be  utterly  inexcusable  if,  after  the  education  she  had 
received,  they  could  be  hurt  by  any  bad  examples ;  that 
she  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  her  management  of  a 

man  of ^'s  character ;  that  she  should  have  no  serious 

cause  for  jealousy  in  the  quarter  she  apprehended,  as    Po^^o^ 
marriage  there  could  not  be  the  object ;  and  there  was  / 

such  a  difference  of  age,  that  no  permanent  influence 
could  probably  be  obtained  by  the  lady ;  that  the  most 
certain  method  for  Miss  Portman  to  expose  herself  to 
the  ridicule  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  to  the  total  neglect 
of  the  other,  would  be  to  betray  anxiety  or  jealousy ; 
that,  in  short,  if  she  were  fool  enough  to  lose  her  own 
heart,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  her  being  wise 

enough  to  win  that  of  ,  who  was  evidently  a 

man  of  gallantry  rather  than  of  sentiment,  and  who  was 
known  to  play  his  cards  well,  and  to  have  good  luck 
whenever  hearts  were  trumps. 

Belinda's  fears  of  Lady  Delacour,  as  a  dangerous 
rival,  were  much  quieted  by  the  artfid  insinuations  of 
Mrs  Stanhope,  wi^  respect  to  her  age,  &c. ;  and  in      V^o/ 
proportion  as  her  fears  subsided,  she  blamed  herself  for      -tk/^      ^^ 
having  written  too  harshly  of  her  ladyship's  conduct.  "^^ 

The  idea  that  whilst  she  appeared  as  Lady  Delacour's         '^a/*/, 
friend  she  ought  not  to  propagate  any  stories  to  her  dis-  ^  y 

advantage,  operated  powerfully  upon  Belinda's  mind, 
and  she  reproached  herself  for  having  told,  even  her 
aunt,  what  she  had  seen  in  private.  She  thought  that 
she  had  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  she  wrote  again 

imrDediately^B5lMrs"?^"*il^<>I>^>  to  conjure  her-Jto  bum 
her  last  letter ;  to  forget,  if  possible,  its  contents ;  and 
to  believe  that  not  a  syllable  of  a  similar  nature  should 
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ever  more  be  heard  from  her :  she  was  just  concluding 
with  the  words — "  I  hope  my  dear  aunt  will  consider 
all  this  as  an  error  of  my  judgment,  and  not  of  my 
heart,"  when  Lady  Delacour  tmrst  into  the  room,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  tone  of  gaiety,  "  Tragedy:  ..or  comedy, 
Belinda?  The  masquerjade  dresags  are  come]  But 
how's  this?"  added  she,  looking  full  inlSelinda's  fece 
— ^^  tears  in  the  eyes !  blushes  in  the  cheeks !  tremors 
in  the  joints!  and  letters  shuiHing  away!  But,  you 
novice  of  novices,  how  awkwardly  shuffled !  — A  niece 
of  Mrs  Stanhope's,  and  so  unpractised  a  shuffler !  — 
And  is  it  credible  she  should  tremble  in  this  ridiculous 
way  about  a  love-letter  or  two  ? " 

**No  love-letters,  indeed.  Lady  Delacour,"  said 
Belinda,  holding  the  paper  fast,  as  her  ladyship,  half 
in  play,  half  in  earnest,  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  her. 

"No  love-letters!  then  it  must  be  treason;  and 
see  it  I  must,  by  all  that's  good,  or  by  all  that's  bad — 
I  see  the  name  of  Delacour !  " — and  her  ladyship 
absolutely  seized  the  letters  by  force,  in  spite  of  all 
Belinda's  struggles  and  entreaties, 

"  I  beg,  I  request,  I  conjure  you  not  to  read  it !  " 
cried  Miss  Portman,  clasping  her  hands.  "Read 
mine,  read  mine,  if  you  must^  but  don't  read  my  aunt 
Stanhope's — Oh !  I  beg,  I  entreat,  I  conjure  you !  " 
and  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees. 

"  You  beg !  you  entreat !  you  conjure !  Why,  this 
is  like  the  Duchess  de  Brinvilliers,  who  wrote  on  her 
paper  of  poisons,  *  Whoever  finds  this,  I  entreat,  I 
conjure  diem,  in  the  name  of  more  saints  than  I  can 
remember,  not  to  open  the  paper  any  farther.' — 
What  a  simpleton,  to  know  so  little  of  the  nature_^pf 
curiosity !  " 

As  she  spoke.  Lady  Delacour  opened  Mrs  Stan- 
hope's letter,  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  folded  it 
up  coolly  when  she  had  finished  it,  and  simply  said. 
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<<  The  person  alluded  to  is  almost  as  bad  as  her  name 
at  full  leBgth:  does  Mrs  Stanhope  think  no  one  can 
make  out  an  inuendo  in  a  libel,  or  fill  up  a  blank, 
but  an  attorney-general  \ ''  pointing  to  a  blank  in 
Mrs  Stanhope's  letter,  left  for  the  name  of  Clarence 
Hervey. 

Behnda  was  in  too  much  confusion  either  to  speak 
or  think. 

"You  were  right  to  swear  they  were  not  love- 
letters,''  pursued  her  ladyships  laying  down  the  papers. 
"I  protest  I  snatched  them  by  way  of  frolic — ^I 
beg  pardon.  AU  I  can  do  now  b  not  to  read  the 
rert.'' 

<i  ^yb.^1  b^ — ^I  vosh — I  insist  upon  your  reading 
mine,''  said  Belinda.  ^ 

When   Lady  Delacour  had  read  it,  her  counte- 
nance  suddenly  changed — "  Worth  a  hundred  of  your 
au^^JI  declare,"  said  she,  patting  Belinda's  cheek. 
<«  What  a  treasure  to  meet  with  anything  like  a  nrar\ 
heart  !  — all   hearts,  nowadays,  are  second-hand,   at  J 
best." 

Lady  Delacour  spoke  with  a  tone  of  feeling  which 
Belinda  had  never  heard  firom  her  before,  and  which 
at  this  moment  touched  her  so  much,  that  she  took 
her  ladyship'^  hand  and  kissed  it. 


MASKS, 

WHERE  were  we  when  all  this  began  ? "  cried 
Lady  Delacour,  forcing  herself  to   resume 
an  air  of  gaiety — "  O,  masquerade  was  the 
order  of  the  day — tragedy  or  comedy?  which   suits 
your  genius  best,  my  dear  ? " 
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"  Whichever  suits  your  ladyship's  taste  least," 

"Why,  my  woman,  Marriott,  says  I  ought  to  be 
tragedy ;  and,  upon  th^.  notion  that  people  alwgys..8uc- 
ceed  best  when  they  take  characters  "diametrically 
opposite  to  their  own— Clarence  Hervey's  principle 
-^perhaps  ygu  don't  think  that  Kf»  h^a  any  pn^f^ipj^g  » 
but  there'^  you  are  wrong  ;  I  do  assure  yguy  he  has 
sound  principles — of-taste." 

"  GF  that,"  said  Belinda,  with  a  constrained  smile, 
**  he  gives  the  most  convincing  proof,  by  his  admiring 
your  ladyship  so  much." 

"  And  by  his  admiring  Miss  Portman  so  much  more. 
But  whilst  we  are  making  speeches  to  one  another, 
poor  Marriott  is  standing  in  chstress,  like  Grarrick,  be- 
tween tragedy  and  comedy." 

Lady  Delacour  opened  her  dressing-room  door,  and 
pointed  to  her  as  she  stood  with  the  dress  of  the  comic 
muse  on  one  arm,  and  the  tragic  muse  on  the  other. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  spirits  enough  to  undertake 
the  comic  muse,"  said  Miss  Portman. 

Marriott,  who  was  a^ersonage^  of  prodigious  con- 
jj^.quence,  and  the  judge  in  the  last  resort  at  her  mis- 
tress's  toilette,  looked  extremely  out  of  humour  at 
having  been  kept  waiting  so  long;  and  yet  more  so 
at  the  idea  that  her  appellant  Jurisdiction  could  be 
disputed. 

"  Your  ladyship's  taUer  than  Miss  Portman  by  half 
a  head,"  said  Marriott,  "  and  to  be  sure  will  best  be- 
come tragedy  with  this  long  train ;  besides,  I'd  settled 
all  the  rest  of  your  ladyship's  dress.  Tragedy,  they 
say,  is  always  tall ;  and,  no  offence,  your  ladyship's 
taller  than  Miss  Portman  by  half  a  head." 

"For  head  read  inch,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "if 
you  please." 

"When  things  are  settled,  one  can't  bear  to  have 
them   unsettled — but   your   ladyship   must   have  your 
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own  way,  to  be  sure — I'll  say  no  more,"  cried  she, 
throwing  down  the  dresses. 

**  Stay,  Marriott,**  said  Lady  Delacour,  and  she 
placed  herself  between  the  angry  waiting-maid  and  the 
door. 

**Why  will  you,  who  are  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  put  yourself  into  these  furies  about  nothing  ? 
Have  patience  with  us,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied." 

**  That's  another  af&ir,"  said  Marriott. 

**  Miss  Portman,"  continued  her  ladyship,  "  don't 
talk  of  not  having  spirits,  you  that  are  all  life ! — ^What 
say  you,  Belinda  ? — O  yes,  you  must  be  the  comic 
muse ;  and  I,  it  seems,  must  be  tragedy,  because 
Marriott  has  a  passion  for  seeing  me  ^  come  sweeping 
by.'  And  because  Marriott  must  have  her  own  way 
in  everythmg — she  rules  me  with  a  rod  of  iron^  my 
dear,  so  tragedy"T  "needs  must  be. — Marriott  knovu 
ber^nuf^r.^^ 

There  was  an  air  of  extreme  vexation  in  Lady 
Delacour's  countenance  as  she  pronounced  these  last 
words,  in  which  evidently  .more  was  meant  than  met 
the  ear^  Upon  many  occasions  Miss  Portman  had 
observed,  that  Marriott  exercised  despotic  authority 
over  her  mistress ;  and  she  had  seen,  with  surprise, 
that  a  lady,  who  would  not  yield  an  iota  of  power  to 
her  husband,  submitted  herself  to  every  caprice  of  the 
most  insolent  of  waiting-women.  For  some  time, 
Belinda  imagined  that  this  submission  was  merely  an 
air,  as  she  had  seen  some  other  fine  ladies  proud  of 
appearing  to  be  governed  by  a  favourite  maid ;  but  she^ 
was  soon  convinced  that  MaixLott .  was  no  favourite 
with  J^ady  Delacour ;  that  her  ladyship's  was  not 
proud_  humility  but  fear.  It  seemed  certain  that  a 
woman,  extra^gantly  fond  of  her  own  willy  would 
never  have  given  it  up  without  some  very  substantial 
reason.'    It  seemed  as  if  Marriott  was  in  possession  of 
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some  secret,  which  should  for  ever  remain  unknown. 
This  idea  had  occurred  to  Miss  Portman  more  than 
once,  but  never  so  forcibly  as  upon  the  present  occasion. 
There  had  always  been  some  mystery  about  her  lady* 
ship's  toiIetteT  at  certain  hours  "^ors  were  bolted,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  anybody  but  Marriott  to  obtain 
admission.  Miss  Portman  at  first  imagined  that  Lady 
Delacour  dreaded  the  discovery  of  her  cosmetic  secrets, 
but  her  ladyship's  rouge  was  so  glaring,  and  faerpearl 
powder'wa?.  so  pbvidus,  that  Belinda  was  convinced 
there  must  be  some  other  cause  for  this  toilette  secrecy. 
There  was  a  little  cabinet  beyond  her  bedchamber, 
which  Lady  Delacour  called  her  boudoir,  to  which 
there  was  an  entrance  by  a  back  staircase ;  but  no  one 
ever  entered  there  but  Marriott.  One  night,  Lady 
Delacour,  after  dancing  with  great  spirit  at  a  ball,  at 
her  own  house,  fainted  suddenly :  Miss  Portman 
attended  her  to  her  bedchamber,  but  Marriott  begged 
that  her  lady  might  be  left  alone  with  her^  and  she 
would  by  no  means  suffer  Belinda  to  follow  her  into 
the  boudoir.  All  these  things  Belinda  recollected  in 
the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  as  she  stood  contemplating 
Marriott  and  the  dresses.  The  hurry  of  getting  ready 
for  the  masquerade,  however,  dispelled  these  thoughts, 
and  by  the  time  she  was  dressed,  the  idea  of  what 
Clarence  Hervey  would  think  of  her  appearance  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  discover  her  in  the  character  of  the 
comic  muse.  Lady  Delacour  was  discontented  with 
her  tragic  attire,  and  she  grew  still  more  out  of  humour 
with  herself,  when  she  saw  Belinda. 

"I  protest  Marriott  has  made  a  perfect  fright  of 
me,"  said  her  ladyship,  as  she  got  into  her  carriage, 
"and  I'm  positive  my  dress  would  become  you  a 
million  of  times  better  than  your  own." 

Miss  Portman  regretted  that  it  was  too  late  to  change. 
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**  Not  at  all  too  late,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Dekcour ; 
'*  never  too  late  for  wqmen  to  change  their  minds*,  their 
dress,  or  their  lovers.  Seriously,  you  know,  we  are  to 
call  at  myfriend  Lady  Singleton's — she  sees  masks  to- 
night ;  I'm  quite  intimate  there ;  I'll  make  her  let  me 
step  up  to  her  own  room,  where  no  soul  can  interrupt 
us,  and  there  we  can  change  our  dresses,  and  Marriott 
wilLlcnow  nothing  of"  thejmatte.r.  Marriott's  a  faithful 
creature,  and  very  loni  of  me ;  fond  of  power  too — 
but  who  is  not  ? — ^we  must  all  have  our  faults :  one 
would  not  quarrel  with  such  a  good  creature  as  Mar- 
riott for  a  trifle."  Then  suddenly  changing  her  tone, 
she  said,  <^Not  a  human  being  will  find  us  out  at  the 
masquerade;  for  no  one  but  Mrs  Freke  knows  that 
we  are  the  two  muses.  Clarence  Hervey  swears  he 
should  know  me  in  any  disguise — but  I  defy  him — I 
shall  take  special  delight  in  puzzling  him.  Harriot 
Freke  has  told  him,  in  confidence,  that  I'm  to  be  the 
widow  Brady,  in  man's  clothes:  now  that's  to  be 
Harriot's  own  character;  so  Hervey  will  make  fine 
confiision." 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  Lady  Singleton's,  Lady 
Delacour  and  Miss  Portman  immediately  went  up- 
stairs to  exchange  dresses.  Poor  Belinda,  now  that 
she  felt  herself  in  spirits  to  undertake  the  comic  muse, 
was  rather  vexed  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  her  becom- 
ing character;  but  there  was  no  resisting  the  polite 
energy  of  Lady  Delacour's  vanity.  Her  ladyship  ran 
as  quick  as  lightning  into  a  closet  within  the  dressing- 
room,  saying  to  Lady  Singleton's  woman,  who  at- 
tempted to  follow  with — "  Can  I  do  anything  for  your 
ladyship?" — "No,  no,  no— nothing,  nothing-r— thank 
ye,  thank  ye — I  want  no  assistance — I  never  let  any- 
body do  anything  for  me  but  Marriott ; "  and  she 
bolted  herself  in  the  closet.  In  a  few  minutes  she  half 
opened  the  door,  threw  out  ker  tragic  robes,  and  cried. 
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"Here,  Miss  Poitman,  give  me  yours — quick — and 
let*8  see  whether  comedy  or  tragedy  will  be  ready- 
first." 

**  Lord  bless  and  forgive  me/'  said  Lady  Singleton's 
woman,  when  Lady  Delacour  at  last  threw  open  the 
door,  when  she  was  completely  dressed — **  but  if  your 
la'ship  has  not  been  dressing  all  this  time  in  that  den, 
without  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  looking-glass,  and 
not  to  let  me  help !  I  that  should  have  been  so  proud.'* 

Lady  Delacour  put  half  a  guinea  into  the  waiting- 
maid's  hand,  laughed  affectedly  at  her  own  whlmsi- 
calhieSf  and  declared  that  she  could  always  dress  herself 
better  without  a  glass  than  with  one.  All  this  went 
off  admirably  well  with  everybody  but  Miss  Port- 
man;  she  cpuld_not  heJlp  thinking  it  extraordinary 
that  a  person  who  was  obviously  fond  of  being  waited 
upon  would  never  suflfer  any  person  to  assist  hex  at  her 
toilette  except  Marriqttj  a  woman  of  whom  she  was 
evidently  afraid.  Lady  Delacour's  quick  eye  saw 
curiosity  painted  in  Belinda's  countenance,  and  for  a 
moment  she  was  embarrassed ;  but  she  soon  recovered 
herself,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  course  of  Miss 
Portman's  thoughts  by  whispering  to  her  some  nonsense 
about  Clarence  Hervey — a  cabalistical  name,  which  she 
knew  had  the  power,  when  pronounced  in  a  certain 
tone,  of  throwing  Belinda  into  confusion.  " 

The  first  person  they  saw,  when  they  went  into  the 
drawing-room  at  Lady  Singleton's,  was  this  very 
Clarence  Hervey,  who  was  not  in  a  masquerade  dress. 
He  had  laid  a  wager  with  one  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
he  could  perform  the  part  of  the  serpent,  such  as  he  is 
seen  in  Fuseli's  well-known  picture.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  exerted  much  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and  exe- 
cution of  a  length  of  coiled  skin,  which  he  manoeuvred 
with  great  dexterity,  by  means  of  internal  wires ;  his 
grand  difficulty  had  been  to  manufacture  the  rays  that 
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were  to  come  from  his  eyes.  He  had  contriyed  a  set 
of  phosphoric  rays,  which  he  was  certain  would  charm 
ail  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve.  He  forgot,  it  seems, 
that  phosphorus  could  not  well  be  seen  by  candlelight. 
When  he  was  just  equipped  as  a  serpent^  his  rays  set 
fire  to  part  of  his  ereoelope^  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difticulty  that  Tie  was  extncatedr  Tie  escaped  unhurt, 
but  tiis  serpent*8  skin  was  utterly  consumed;  nothing 
remained  but  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  its  skeleton. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  up  die  hopes  of  shining  at  the 
masquerade,  but  he  resolved  to  be  at  Lady  Singleton's 
that  he  might  meet  Lady  Delacour  and  Miss  Portman. 
The  moment  that  the  tragic  and  comic  muse  appeared, 
he  invoked  them  with  much  humour  and  mock  pathos, 
declaring  that  he  knew  not  which  of  them  could  best 
sing  his  adventure.  After  a  recital  of  his  misfortune 
had  entertained  the  company,  and  after  the  muses  had 
performed  their  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
and  their  own,  the  conversation  ceased  to  be  supported 
in  masquerade  character ;  muses  and  harlequins,  gipsies 
and  Cleopatras,  began  to  talk  of  their  private  affairs,  and 
of  the  news  and  the  scandal  of  the  day. 

A  group  o£gentlemen,  amongst  whom  was  Clarence 
Heryeyj^  gathered  round  the  tragic  muse;  as  Mr 
Herveyjiad  hinted  that  he  knew  she  was  a  person 
of  .difidnction,  though  he  would  not  tell  her  name. 
After  he  had  exercised  his  wit  for  some  time,  without 
obtaining  from  the  tragic  muse  one  single  syllable,  he 
whispered,  "Lady  Delacour,  why  this  unnatural  re- 
serve? Do  you  imagine  that,  through  this  tragical 
disguise,  I  have  not  found  you  out  ?  *'  ' 

The  tragic  muse,  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation, 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"The  devil  a  word  can  you  get  for  your  pains, 
Hervey,'*  said  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
joined  the  party  at  this  instant.     "Why  didn't  you 
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Stick  to  t'other  muse,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  is  as 
arrant  a  flirt  as  your  heart  could  wish  for  ? " 

**  There^s  danger  in  flirting,"  said  Clarence,  "  with 
an  arrant  flirt  of  Mrs  Stanhope's  training.  There's 
a  kind  of  electricity  about  that  girl.     I   have  a  sort 

of^  cobweb    feeling,    an imaginary    net    coming^^^all 

over  meT*^ 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  replied  his  com- 
panion :  "  a  man  must  be  a  noyige.  ipdfied.-.that.j£fiuld 
be  taken  in  at  tHTs  time  of  day.  by  a  Juece._i3Lf__Mrs 
Stanhope'^s^  ^-^--^ 

**  That  (Mrs  Stanhope)nust  be  a  good  clever  dame, 
faith,"  said^  third  gentleman :  <*  there's  no  less  than 
six  of  her  nieces  whom  she  has  got  off  within  these 
four  winters — not  one  of  'em  now  that  has  not  made 
a  catch-match. — ^There's  the  eldest  of  the  set,  Mrs 
Tollemache ;  what  had  she,  in  the  devil's  name^  to  set 
^i^  up  with  in  the  world  but  a  pair  of  good  eyes?— ler 

aufflT^o  be  sure,  taught  her  the  use  of  diem  early 
enough :  they  might  have  rolled  to  all  eternity  before 
they  would  have  rolled  me  out  of  my  senses ;  but  you 
see  they  did  ToUemache's  business. — ^Hoacever^  jthey 
are  going  to  part  now,  I  hear:  Tollemache  was  tired 
oflierhefore  the  honeymoon  was  over,  as  TToretold. 
Then  there's  the  musical  girl. — Joddrell,  who  has  no 
more  ear  than  a  post,  went  and  married  her,  because 
he  had  a  mind  to  set  up  for  a  connoisseur  in  music ; 
and  Mrs  Stanhope  flattered  him  that  he  was  one." 

The  gentlemen  joined  in  the  general  laugh:  the 
tragic  muse  sighed. 

"Even  were  she  at  the  School  for  Scandal,  the 
tragic  muse  dare  not  laugh,  except  behind  her  mask," 
said  Clarence  Hervey. 

"  Far  be  it  from  her  to  laugh  at  those  follies  which 
she  must  for  ever  deplore !  "  said  Belinda,  in  a  feigned 
voice. — "What  miseries  spring  from  these  ill-suited 
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marriages! — ^The  victims  are  sacrificed  before  they 
have  sense  enough  to  avoid  their  fate." 

Clarence  Hervey  imagined  thatJthis  speech  alluded  to 
Lady  t)eIacour^8  own  marriage. 

**  Damn  me  if  I  know  any  woman,  young  or  old, 
that  woMT avoid  being  married,  if  she  could,  though, 
damn  me,"  cried  Sir  Philip  Baddely,  a  gentleman  who 
always  supplied  "  each  vacuity  of  sense  "  with  an  oath  : 
•*  but  damn  me,  Rochfort,  didn't  Valleton  marry  one  of 
these  nieces  ? " 

"  Yes :  she  was  a  mighty  fine  dancer,  and  had  good 
legs  enough  :  Mrs  Stanhope  got  poor  Valleton  to  fight 
a  duel  about  her  place  in  a  country  dance,  and  then  he 
was  so  pleased  with  himself  for  his  prowess,  that  he 
married  the  girl." 

Belinda  made  an  effort  to  change  her  seat,  but  she 
was  encompassed  so  that  she  could  not  retreat. 

"  As  to  Jenny  Mason,  the  fifth  of  the  nieces ^^^  con- 
tinued the  witty  gentleman,  "  she  was  as  brown  as 
mahogany,  and  had  neither  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  nor 
legs :  what  Mrs  Stanhope  could  do  with  her  I  often 
wondered ;  but  she  took  courage,  rouged  her  up,  set 
her  agoing  as  a  dasher^  and  she  dashed  herself  into 
Tom  Levitts  curricle,  ahd^Tom  couldn't  get  her  out 
again  till  sKe  was  the  ITohouraBre^Mrs  Levit :  she  then 
took  the  reins"  into  her  own  hands,  ^nd  I  hear  she's 
driving  him  and  herself  iic^aad  to  rum  as  fast  as  they 
can  gallop.  As  for  this  Belinda  Portman,  'twas  a  good 
hit  to  send  her  to  Lady  Delacour's ;  but,  I  take  it,  she 
hangs  upon  hand ;  for  last  winter,  when  I  was  at  Bath, 
she  was  hawked  about  everywhere,  and  the  aunt  was 
puffing  her  with  might  and  main.  You  heard  of 
nothing,  wherever  you  went,  but  of  Belinda  Portman, 
and  Belinda  Portman's  accomplishments :  Belinda 
Portman,  and  her  accomplishments,  Pll  swear,  were  as 
well  advertised  as  Packwood's  razor  strops."  ,.\- 
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**  Mrs  Stanhope  overdid  the  business,  I  think,''  re- 
sumed the  gentleman  who  began  the  conversation : 
"girls  brought  to  the  hammer  this  way  don'j;  gS^ofF 
well.  It's  true,  Christie  himself  is  no  match  for  Dame 
Stanhope.  Many  of  my  acquaintance  were  tempted  to 
go  and  look  at  the  premises,  but  not  one^  you  may  be 
sure,  had  a  thought  of  becoming  a  tenant  for  life.' 

"  That^  an  hoiiaun.  rpflprvpfT  fir  y^iij^jClarence 
Hervey,"  sai3  another,  tapping  him  upon  theshoulder. 
-^^^^Give  ye  joy,  Hervey ;  give  ye  joy !  " 

"  Me !  "  said  Clarence,  starting. 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  didn't  change  colour,"  said  his 
facetious  companion ;  and  all  the  young  men  again  joined 
in  a  laugh. 

"  Laugh  on,  my  merry  men  all !  "  cried  Clarence  ; 
"  but  the  devil's  in  it  if  I  don't  know  my  own  mind 
better  than  any  of  you.  You  don't  imagine  I  go  to 
Lady  Delacour's  to  look  for  a  wife — Belinda  Port- 
man  s  a  good,  pretty  girl,  but  what  then?  Do  you 
think  I'm  an  icfiot  ?— do  you  think  I  could  be  taken 
in  by  one  of  the  Stanhope  school  ?  Do  you  think  I 
don't  see  as  plainly  as  any  of  you  that  BelindaJPort- 
man's  a  coii^josition  of  art  and  affection  ?  " 

"  Hush — ^not  so  loud,  Clarence ;  here  she  comes," 
said  his  companion.  "The  comic  muse,  is  not 
she ? " 

Lady  Delacour  at  this  moment  came  lightly 
tripping  towards  them,  and  addressing  herself,  in  the 
character  of  the  comic  muse,  to  Hervey,  exclaimed — 

"  Hervey  !  my  Hervey  !  most  favoured  of  my 
votaries,  why  do  you  forsake  me  ? 

'  Why  mourns  my  friend,  why  weeps  his  downcast  eyje  ? 
That  eye  where  mirth  and  fancy  used  to  shine.' 

Though  you  have  lost  your  serpent's  form,  yet  you  may  i 

please  any  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve  in  your  own," 
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Mr  Hervey  bowed;  all  the  gentlemen^  who  stood 
near  him,  smiled;  the  tragic  muse  gaxe-an-ioxolun- 
tary  sigh^ 

**  CoTild  I  borrow  a  sigh,  or  a  tear,  from  my  tragic 
sister,"  pursued  Lady  Delacour,  "  however  unbecom- 
ing to  my  character,  I  would,  if  only  sighs  or  tears 
can  win  the  heart  of  Clarence  Hervey :  —  let  me 
practise  " — and  her  ladyship  practised  sighing  with 
much  comic  effect. 

••  Persuasive  words  and  more  persuasive  sighs," 

said  Clarence  Hervey. 

"Affogd  bokLiSiaDhope  cast  of  the  net,  faith," 
whispered  one  of  his  companions.  **  Melpomene,  hast 
thou  forgot  thyself  to  marble  ?  "  pursued  Lady  Dela- 
cour. "  I  am  not  very  well,"  whispered  Miss  Port- 
man  to  her  ladyship :  **  could  we  get  away  ?  " 

•*  G«t  away  from  Clarence  Hervey,  do  you  mean  ? " 
replied  her  ladyship,  in  a  whisper:  "'tis  not  easy, 
but  we*ll  try  what  can  be  done,  if  it  is  necessary." 

Belinda  had  no  power  to  reply  to  this  raillery ;  in- 
deed she  scarcely  heard  the  words  that  were  said  to 
her;  but  she  put  her  arm  within  Lady  Delacour's, 
who,  to  her  great  relief,  had  the  good  nature  to 
leave  the  room  with  her  immediately.  Her  lady- 
ship, though  she  would  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  others, 
without  compunction,  to  her  vanity,  whenever  the 
power  of  her  wit  was  disputed,  yet  towards  those  by 
whom  it  was  acknowledged  she  showed  some  mercy. 

«  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child  ? "  said  she,  as 
she  went  down  the  staircase. 

"Nothing,  if  I  could  have  air,"  said  Belinda. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  servants  in  the  hall. 

"  Why  does  Lady  Delacour  avoid  me  so  pertina- 
ciously ?  What  crime  have  I  committed,  that  I  was 
not  favoured  with  one  word  ? "  said  Clarence  Hervey, 
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who  had  followed  them  downstairs,  and  overtook  them 
in  the  halL 

*<  Do  see  if  you  can  find  any  of  my  people/'  cried 
Lady  Delacour. 

**  Lady  Delacour  the  comic  muse^  **  exclaimed  Mr 
Hprvey.     <<  1  thouj^t^^^^-^ 

"No  matter  what  you  thought,"  interrupted  her 
ladyship.  "Let  my  carriage  draw  up,  for  here's  a 
young  friend  of  yours  trembling  so  about  nothing, 
that  I  am  half  afraid  she  will  faint ;  and  you  know 
it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  to  faint  here  amongst 
footmen.  Stay !  this  room  is  empty.  O,  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  you  to  stay,"  said  she  to  Hervey,  who  in- 
voluntarily followed  her  in  the  utmost  consternation. 

"I*m  perfectly  well,  now — perfectly  well,"  said 
Belinda. 

"  Perfectly  a  simpleton,  I  think,"  said  Lady  Delacour. 
"  Nay,  my  dear,  you  must  be  ruled  ;  your  niask  must 
come  off;  didn't  you  tell  me  you  wanted  air  i — What 
now !— This  is  not  the  first  time  Clarence  Hervey  has 
ever  seen  your  face  without  a  mask,  is  it  ?  It's  the 
first  time  indeed  he,  or  anybody  else,  ever  saw  it  of 
such  a  colour,  I  believe." 

When  Lady  Delacour  pulled  off  Belinda's  mask,  her 
face  was,  during  the  first  instant,  pale ;  the  next  moment, 
crimsoned  over  with  a  burning  blush. 

"  ^^^t  iff  th*"  "^q^^^*-  with  y£  hoth  ?  How  he 
stands !  "  said  Lady  Delacour,  turning  to  Mr  Hervey. 
"  Did  you  never  see  a  woman  blush  before  ?— or  did 
you  never  say  or  do  anything  to  make  a  woman  blush 
before  ?  Will  you  give  Miss  Portman  a  glass  of  water  ? 
— ^there's  some  behind  you  on  that  sideboard,  man! — 
but  he  has  neither  eyes,  ears,  nor  understanding. — Do 
go  about  your  business,"  said  her  ladyship,  pushing  him 
towards  die  door — "  do  go  about  your  business,  for  I 
haven't  common  patience  with  you :  on  my  conscience. 
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I  believe  the  man^gjnjove — and  not  with  me !  That's 
sah-volatile  for  you,  child,  I  perceive,*'  continued  she 
to  Belinda.  "  O,  you  can  walk  now — but  remember 
yquareoiLslipljery  ground:  remember  Clarence  Hervey 
is  not  a  marrying  man,  and  jqu  are  not  a  married 
^goman.^ 

^Tit  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  madam,"  Belinda 
said,  with  a  voice  and  look  of  proud  indignation. 

•*  Lady  Delacour,  your  carriage  has  drawn  up,"  said 
Clarence  Hervey,  returning  to  the  door,  but  without 
entering, 

**  Then_put  this  *  perfectly.  weU '  a.nd  *  pccfsctly.  in- 
different 'lady  into  it,"  said  Lady  Delacour. 

lie  obeyed  ^thout  uttering  a  syllable. 

**  Dumb  !  absolutely  dumb !  I  protest,"  said  her 
ladyship,  as  he  handed  her  in  afterwards.  "Why, 
Clarence,  the  casting  of  your  serpent's  skin  seems  to 
have  quite  changed  your  nature — nothing  but  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove  left ;  and  I  expect  to  hear  you 
cooing  presently — don't  you,  Miss  Portman?"  She 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  Pantheon. 

**  To  the  Pantheon !  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship 
would  have  the  goodness  to  set  me  down  at  home :  for 
indeed  I  shall  be  a  burden  to  you,  and  everybody  else, 
at  the  masquerade." 

**  If  you  have  made  any  appointment  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening  in  Berkley-square,  I'll  set  you  down, 
certainly,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  my  dear — ^for  punc- 
tuality is  a  virtue ;  but  prudence  is  a  virtue  too,  in  a 
young  lady ;  who,  as  your  aunt  Stanhope  would  say, 
has  to  establuh  herself  in  the  world.  Why  these 
tears,  Belinda?— or  are  they  tears?  for  by  the  light 
of  the  lamps  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  though  I'll  swear  I 
saw  the  handkerchief  at  the  eyes.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  I  You'd  best  trust  me — ^for  I  know 
as  much  of  men  and  manners  as  your  aunt  Stanhope  at 
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least ;  and  in  one  word,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
me,  and  everything  to  hope  from  yourself,  if  you  will 
only  dry  up  your  tears,  keep  on  your  mask,  and  take  my 
advice ;  you'll  find  it  as  good  as  your  aunt  Stanhope's.*' 

" My  aunit  Stanhope^ !  ~0,'  cried  Belinda,  " never, 
never  more  will  I  take  such  advice ;  never  more  will 
I  expose  myself  to  be  insulted  as  a  female  adventurer. 
— Little  did  I  know  in  what  a  light  I  appeared ;  little 
did  I  know  what  gentlemen  thought  of  my  aunt  Stan- 
hope, of  my  cousins,  of  myself." 

"  Gentlemen  /  T  jiresumeJ'Clarence  Hery^y  standi^  at 
this  instant,  in  your  Tmaguiation,_as  the  rg^^ 
of  all  the  gentlemen  in  England ;  and  fie,  instead  of 
Anacharsis  Cloots,  is  now,  to  be  sure,  Vorateur  du 
genre  hummn.  Pray  let  me  have  a  specimen  of  the 
eloquence,  which,  to  judge  by  its  effects,  must  be 
powerful  indeed." 

Miss  Portman,  not  without  some  reluctance,  re- 
peated the  conversation  which  she  had  heard.  "  And 
is  this  all  ? "  cried  Lady  Delacour.  "  LQ£d#Jiiy-deaj:, 
you.  must.either.,giKe,  up  living  ia  the  worldy^or  pypect 
4x>  hear  youTfidfi  and  your  aunts,  and  jqur  cousins^nd 
^CQUX.  friends^  from  generation  to  generation^  abused 
every  hour  in  the  day  by  their  mends  and  your 
friends;  'tis  the  common  course  of  things.  Now 
you  know  what  a  multitude  of  obedient  hmnble  ser- 
vants, dear  creatures,  and  very  sincere  and  most 
affectionate  friends  I  have  in  my  writing-desk,  and 
on  my  mantelpiece,  not  to  mention  the  cards  which 
crowd  the  common  rack  from  intimate  acquaintance, 
who  cannot  live  without  the  honour,  or  favour,  or 
pleasure,  of  seeing  Lady  Delacour  twice  a  week ;-;— do 
you  think  I'm  fool  enough  to  imagine  that  they  would 
care  the  hundredth  part  of  a  straw  if  I  were  this 
minute  thrown  into  the  Red  or  the  Black  Sea  ? — ^No, 
I  have  not  OQf.^^^^  frienH  in  the  world  except  Harriot 
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Elgke  j  yet,  you  seC;^  am  the  comic  muse,  and  mean 
tP  kgfp  It.  .up-^Reep  it  up  to  the  last-^n  purpose  to 
provoke  those  who  would  give  their  eyes  to  be  able 
to  pity  me ; — I  humbly  thank  them,  no  pity  for  Lady 
Delacour.  Follow  my  example,  Belinda ;  elbow  your 
way  through  the  crowd  .:_jfjou  stop  to  be  civil  and 
Ifeg  pardon,  and  ^^^^g  /  d'tdnU  hurt  ye^  you  will  be 
trod  under  foot.  Now  you'll  meet  those  young  men 
continually  who  took  the  liberty  of  laughing  at  your 
aunt,  and  your  cousins,  and  yourself;  5iey  are  men 
of  fashion.  Show  them  you've  no  feeling,  and  they'll 
acknowledge  you  fof  a  woman  oF fashion.  You'll  marry 
better  than  any  of  your  cousins — Clarence  Hervey,  if 
you  can ;  and  then  it  will  be  your  turn  to  laugh  about 
nets  and  cages.     As  to  love  and  all  that " 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  Pantheon  just  as  her 
ladyship  came  to  the  words  "  love  and  all  that." — ^Her 
thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  she  exhibited,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  universal  admiration,  all  the  ease,  and 
grace,  and  gaiety,  of  Euphrosyne. 

To  Belinda  the  night  appeared  long  and  dull :  the 
commonplace  wit  of  chimney-sweepers  and  gipsies ; 
the  antics  of  harlequins  ;  the  graces  of  flower-girls  and 
Cleopatras  had  not  power  to  amuse  her;  for  her 
thoughts  still  recurred  to  that  conversation  which  had 
given  her  so  much  pain — a  pain  which  Lady  Delacour's 
raillery  had  failed  to  obliterate. 

"How  happy  you  are.  Lady  Delacour,"  said  she, 
when  they  got  into  the  carriage  to  go  home;  "how 
happy  you  are  to  have  such  an  amazing  flow  of 
spirits ! 

"  Amazing  you  might  well  say,  if  you  knew  all," 
said  Lady  Delacour;  and  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  let  fall  her  mask, 
and  was  silent.     It  was  broad  daylight,  and  Belinda 
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had  a  full  view  of  her  countenance,  which  was  the 
picture  of  despair.  She  uttered  not  one  syllable  more, 
nor  had  Miss  Portman  the  courage  to  interrupt  her 
meditations  till  they  came  within  sight  of  Lady 
Singleton's;  when  Belinda  ventured  to  remind  her 
that  she  had  resolved  to  stop  there  and  change 
dresses  before  Marriott  saw  them. 

** No,  it's  no  matter,"  said  Lady  Delacour ;  "Mar- 
riott will  leave  me  at  thg^Jaat^-Jikeall  the  rest — ^tis 
no  matter."  WerTadyship  sunk  bacE  Into  Ker  former 
attitude;  but  after  she  had  remained  silent  for  some 
minutes,  she  started  up  and  exclaimed — 

**  If  I  had  served  myself  with  half  the  zeal  that  I 
have  served  the  world,  I  should  not  now  be  thus  for- 
saken !  I  have  sacrificed  reputation,  happiness,  every- 
thing to  the  Jove  of  frolic : — all  frolic  will  soon  be 
at  end  with  me — j  am  dying — and  I  shall  die  un- 
lamented  by  any  human  being.  If  I  were  to  live 
my  life  over  again,  what  a  different  life  it  should  be ! 
— ^What  a  different  person  /  tvotdd  be  /  * — But  it  is 
all  over  now — I  am  dying." 

,  Belinda's  astonishment  at  these  words,  and  at  the 
solemn  manner  in  which  they  were  pronounced,  was 
inexpressible ;  she  gazed  at  Lady  Delacour,  and  then 
repeated  the  word — "  Dying !  " — "  Yes,  dying !  "  said 
Lady  Delacour. 

"But  you  seem  to  me,  and  to  all  the  world,  in 
perfect  health;  and  but  half-an-hour  ago  in  perfect 
spirits,"  said  Belinda. 

**  I  seem  to  you,  and  to  all  the  world,  what  I  am 
not — I  tell  you  I  am  dying,"  said  her  ladyship,  in  an 
emphatic  tone. 

Not  a  word  more  passed  till  they  got  home.  Lady 
Delacour  hurried  upstairs,  bidding  Belinda  follow  her 

*  This  declaration  was  taken  from  the  lips  of  a  celebrated 
character. 
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to  her  dressing-room.  Marriott  was  lighting  the  six 
wax  candles  on  the  dressing-table. — "  As  I  live,  they 
have  changed  dresses  after  all,"  said  Marriott  to  her- 
self, as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Lady  Delacour  and 
Miss  Fortman.  "  I'^__be  burnt,  if  I  don't  niake  my 
lady  rejngjnbgiJ^iis.' 

"Harriott,  you  need  not  wait ;  I'll  ring  when  I 
want  you,"  said  Lady  Delacour;  and  taking  one  of 
the  candles  from  the  table,  she  passed  on  hastily  with 
Miss  Portman  through  her  dressing-room,  through  her 
bedchamber,  and  to  the  door  of  the  mysterious  cabinet. 

**  Marriott,  the  key^gf.  this  Hn<)r/'  cried  she  im- 
patiently, after  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to  open  it. 

•*  Heavenly  graciousness !  "  cried  Marriott ;  "  is  my 
lady  out  of  her  senses  ? " 

**The  key — ^the  key — quick,  the  key,"  repeated 
Lady  Delacour,  in  a  peremptory  tone.  She  seized  it 
as  soon  as  Marriott  drew  it  from  her  pocket,  and  un- 
locked the  door. 

**Had  not  I  best  put  the  things  to  rights,  my 
lady  ?  "  said  Marriott,  catching  fast  hold  of  the  open- 
ing door. 

**I'll  ring  when  you  are  wanted,  Marriott,"  said 
Lady  Delacour;  and  pushing  open  the  door  with 
violence  she  rushed  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  turning  back,  she  beckoned  to  Belinda  to 
follow  her — "  Come  in ;  what  is  it  you  are  afraid  of  ? " 
said  she.  Belinda  went  on,  and  the  moment  she  was 
in  the  room,  Lady  Delacour  shut  and  locked  the  door. 
The  room  was  rather  dark,  as  there  was  no  light  in 
it  except  what  came  from  the  candle  which  Lady 
Delacour  held  in  her  hand,  and  which  burned  but 
dimly.  Belinda,  as  she  looked  round,  saw  nothing 
but  a  confusion  of  linen  rags ;  vials,  some  empty, 
some  fiiU,  and  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  strong 
smell  of  medicines. 
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Lady  Delacour,  whose  motions  were  all  precipitate, 
like  those  of  a  person  whose  mind  is  in  great  agita- 
don,  looked  from  side  to  side  of  the  room,  without 
seeming  to  know  what  she  was  in  search  of.  She 
then,  with  a  species  of  fiiry,  wiped  the  paint  from 
her  face,  and  returning  to  Belinda,  held  the  candle 
so  as  to  throw  the  light  full  upon  her  livid  features. 
Her  eyes  were  sunk,  her  cheeks  hollow ;  no  trace  of 
youth  or  beauty  remained  on  her  dgatjilike  ^unte- 
najce^jrfiieh-iQnned  a  horrid  contrast  ^ithheT^ay 
^^^aotgsdc  dress. 

**  You  are  shocked,  Belinda,"  said  she ;  "  but  as  yet 
you  have  seen  nothing — ^look  here  " — and  baring  one 
half  of  her  bosom,  she  revealed  a  hideous  spectacle. 

Belinda  sunk  back  into  a  chair  ;  Lady  Delacour 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  her. 

"  Am  I  humbled,  am  I  wretched  enough  ? "  cried 
she,  her  voice  trembling  with  agony.  "  Yes,  pity  me 
for  what  you  have  seen,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
/or   that  which  you  cannot   see: — my  mind  is  eaten 

awayJU^_my Jbodjr  _by_  jnnirahlp    rliRPaJtf^-linYgtgpitp 

remorse — remorse  for  a  life  of  folly— of  folly  which 
has  brought  on  me  all  the  punishments  of  guilt." 

"  My  husband,"  continued  she,  and  her  voice 
suddenly  altered  from  the  tone  of  grief  to  that  of 
anger — "my  husband  hates  me — ^no  matter — I  de- 
spise' him.  His  relations  hate  me — ^no  matter — I 
despise  them.  My  own  reladons  hate  me — ^no  matter — 
I  never  wish  to  see  them  more — ^never  shall  they  see 
my  sorrow — never  shall  they  hear  a  complaint,  a  sigh 
\  from  me.  There  is  no  torture  which  I  could  not 
more  easily  endure  than  their  insulting  pity.  I  will 
die^  as  I  have  livedo  the  envy  aod  admiration  o£  the 
world.  When  I  am.  gofle,  let  them  £pd  j^uL-their 
mistake ;  and  moralise*,  if  they  will,  over  my  grave." 
She  paused.     Belinda  had  no  power  to  speaL 
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**  Promise,  swear  to  me,"  resumed  Lady  Delacour 
vehemently,  seizing  Belinda's  hand,  "that  you  will 
never  reveal  to  any  mortal  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard  this  night.  No  living  creature  suspects  that 
Lady  Delacour  is  dying  by  inches,  except  Marriott 
and  that  woman  whom  but  a  few  hours  ago  I  thought 
my  real  friend^  to  whom  I  trusted  every  secret  of 
niyiife,  every  thought  qt  my^.  hearth  Fool !~  idiot  1 
dupe  that  I  was  to  trust  to  the  friendship  of  a  woman 
whom  I  knew  to  be  without  principle :  but  I  thought 
she  had  honour;  I  thought  she  could  never  betray 
me. — O  Harriot !  Harriot !  you  to  desert  me ! — 
Anything  else  I  could  have  borne — but  you,  who  I 
thought  would  have  supported  me  in  the  tortures  of 
mind  and  body  which  I  am  to  go  through — ^you  that 
I  thought  would  receive  my  last  breath — ^you  to  desert 
me ! — ^Now  I  am  alone  in  the  world — ^left  to  the 
mercy  of  an  insolent  waiting-woman." 

Lady  Delacour  hid  her  face  in  Belinda's  lap,  and 
almost  stifled  by  the  violence  of  contending  emotions, 
she  at  last  gave  vent  to  them,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

**  Trust  to  one,"  said  Belinda,  pressing  her  hand 
with  all  the  tenderness  which  humanity  could  dictate, 
**  who  will  never  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  an  insolent 
waiting- woman — ^trust  to  me." 

**  Trust  to  you !  "  said  Lady  Delacour,  looking  up 
eagerly  in  Belinda's  face ;  **  yes — I  think — I  may 
trust  to  you ;  fflr^^thougL-ajniece  of  Mrs  Stanhope's, 
I  have_  seen  ^this^  day,  and  have  seen .  .with  surprise, 
symptoms  of  artless  feeling  at)0ut  you.  This  was  what 
tempted  me  to  open  niy  mmH  to  you  when  I  found  that 
I  had  lost  the  only  friend — ^but  I  will  think  no  more  of 
that — ^if  you  have  a  heart,  you  must  feel  for  me. — 
Leave  me  now — to-morrow  you  shall  hear  my  whole 
history — ^now  I  am  quite  exhausted — ring  for  Marriott." 
Marriott  appeared  with  a  face  of  constrained  civility  and 
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latent  rage.  "Put  me  to  bed,  Marriott,"  said  Lady 
15elacour,""with'a  subdued  voice ;  "  but  first  light  Miss 
Portman  to  her  room — she  need  not — yet — see  the 
horrid  business  of  my  toilette." 

Belinda,  when  she  was  left  alone,  immediately  opened 
her  shutters,  and  threw  up  the  sash,  to  refresh  herself 
with  the  morning  air.  She  felt  excessively  fatigued, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  her  mind  she  could  not  think  of 
anything  distinctly.  She  took  off  her  masquerade  dress, 
and  went  to  bed  in  hopes  of  forgetting,  for  a  few  hours, 
what  she  felt  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  imagination. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  compose 
herself  to  sleep ;  her  ideas  were  in  too  great  and  pain- 
ful confusion.  For  some  time,  whenever  she  closed 
her  eyes,  the  fece  and  form  of  Lady  Delacour,  such  as 
she  had  just  beheld  them,  seemed  to  haunt  her ;  after- 
wards, the  idea  of  Clarence  Hervey,  and  the  painful 
recollection  of  the  conversation  she  had  overheard, 
recurred  to  her :  the  words,  "  Do  you  think  Idon't 
know  that  Belinda  Portman  is  a  composition  of(a^p&nd 
affectation,"  were  fixed  in  her  memory.  She  re- 
collected with  the  utmost  minuteness  every  look  of 
contempt  which  she  had  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  young 
men  whilst  they  spoke  of  Mrs  Stanhope,  the  match- 
maker. Belinda's  mind,  however,  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently calm  to  reflect ;  she  seemed  only  to  live  over 
again  the  preceding  night.  At  last,  the  strange  motley 
figures  which  she  had  seen  at  the  masquerade  flitted 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 
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dapttx  iiU 

LADY  DELACOUR'S  HISTORY. 

MISS  PoRTMAN  was  awakened  by  the  ringing 
of  Lady  Delacour's  bedchamber  bell.  She 
opened  her  eyes  with  the  confused  idea  that 
something  disagreeable  had  happened;  and  before  she 
had  distinctly  recollected  herself,  Marriott  came  to  her 
bedside,  with  a  note  from  Lady  Delacour :  it  was 
written  with  a  pencil : — 

**  Delacour — my  lord !  !  !  !  is  to  have  to-day  what 
GarricTc  used  to  cdS  2,  gander  feast — ^will  you  dine  with 
me  t^-a-tete,  and  I'll  wiite  dnexcusej^  alias  a  lie^  to_ 
Lady  Singleton,  in  the  form  oif  a  charming  note — I 
pique  myself  sur  Vdloquence  du  billet — ^then  we  shall 
have  the  evening  to  ourselves.  I  have  much  to  say, 
as  people  usually  have  when  they  begin  to  talk  of 
themselves.  — 4^^ 

**  I  have  taken  a  double  dose  of/opiumNand  am  not 
so  horribly  out  of  spirits  as  I  waMaaL-aight ;  so  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  another  scene, 

**Let  me  see  you  in  my  dressing-room,  dear  Be- 
linda, as  soon  as  you  have  adored 

*  With  head  uncover* d  the  cosmetic  powers.* 

Tjii^  ynu  4pn'tf^int>^no  matter — ^you  will — ^you  must 
—everybody  musffsooner  or  later.  Ih'Ihe  meantime, 
whenever  you  want  to  8end"a  note  that  shall  not  be 
opened  by  the  hearer^  put  your  trust  neither  in  wafer 
nor  wax,  but  twist  it  as  I  twist  mine.  You  see  I  wish 
to  put  you  in  possession  of  some  valuable  secrets  before 
I  leave  this  world — ^this,  by  the  by,  I  don't,  upon 
second  thoughts,  which  are  always  best,  mean  to  do 
jet.     There  certainly  were  such  people  as  Amazons — 
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I  hope  you  admire  them — ^for  who  could  live  without 
the  admiration  of  Belinda  Portman? — ^not  Clarence 
Hervey  assuredly — nor  yet 

« T.  C.  H.  Delacour." 

Belinda  obeyed  the  summons  to  her  ladyship's 
dressing-room :  she  found  Lady  Delacour  with  her  face 
completely  repaired  with  paint,  and  her  spirits  with  opium. 
She  was  in  high  consultation  with  Marriott  and  Mrs 
Franks,  the  milliner,  about  the  crape  petticoat  of  her 
birth-night  dress,  which  was  extended  over  a  large  hoop 
in  full  state.  Mrs  Franks  descanted  long  and  learnedly 
upon  festoons  and  loops,  knots  and  fringes,  submitting  all 
the  time  everything  to  her  ladyship's  better  judgment. 

Marriott  was  sulky  and  silent.  She  opened  her 
lips  but  once  upon  the  question  of  laburnum,  or  no 
laburnum  flowers. 

Against  them  she  quoted  the  memoirs  and  authority 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs  Bellamy,  who  has  a  case  in 
point  to  prove  that  "  straw  colour  must  ever  look  like 
dirty  white  by  candlelight."  Mrs  Franks,  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  proposed  gold  laburnums,  "  because 
nothing  can  look  better  by  candlelight,  or  any  light, 
than  gold ; "  and  Lady  Delacour,  who  was  afraid  that 
the  milliner's  imagination,  now  that  it  had  once  touched 
upon  gold,  mi^l^t^be  Jed.io_tl3i.e.iadgar  jdea_of_f^ 
moneys  suddenly  broke  up  the  conference,  by  exclaiming — 

"  We  shall  be  late  at  Phillips's  exhibition  of  French 
china.  Mrs  Franks  must  let  us  see  her  again  to- 
morrow, to  take  into  consideration  your  court  dress, 
my  dear  Belinda — *  Miss  Portman  presented  by  Lady 
Delacour' — ^Mrs  Franks,  let  her  dress,  for  heaven's 
sake,  be  something  that  will  make  a  fine  paragraph : — 
I  give  you  four-and-twenty  hours  to  think  of  it.  I 
have  done  a  horrid  act  this  day,"  continued  she,  after 
Mrs  Franks  had  left  the  room — "absolutely  written 
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a  twisted  note  to  Clarence  Hervey,  my  dear  —  but 
why  did  I  tell  you  that?  Now  your  head  will  run 
upon  the  twisted  note  all  day,  instead  of  upon  *The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  related  by        yji^  .^^ 

herself.'*'  ^^V"' 

After  dinner.  Lady  Delacour,  having  made  Belinda 
protest  and  blush,  and  blush  and  protest,  that  her  head 
was  not  running  upon  the  twisted  note,  began  the 
history  of  her  life  and  opinions  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  I  do  nothing  by  halves,  my^jiear.     I  shall  not  tell 
you  iii^T[dventures  as  tril  Bias  told  his  to  the  Count 
d'Olivarez — skipping  over  the  useful  passages.     I  am 
no  hypocrite,  and  have  nothing  worse  than  folly  to'*^ 
conceal:    that's  bad  enough — ^for  a  woman  who  is  \ 
known  to  play  the  fool  is  always  suspected  of  playing  j 
the^vil.    ^utT  begin  where  I  ought  to  end — withy        V^ 
my  moral,  which  I  dare  say  you  are  not  impatient  to  fj 

anticipate.  I  never  read  or  listened  to  a  moral  at  the  •A'^^fi  it 
end  of  a  story  in  my  life: — ^manners  for  me»  and  ^  ^^ 
morals  for  those  that  like  thexD.  My  dear,  you  will 
BdvoKHy  disappointed  if  in  my  story  you  expect  any- 
thing like  a  noveL  I  once  heard  a  general  say,  that 
nothing  was  less  like  a  review  than  a  battle;  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  nothing^is  more  unlike  a  novel  than  ' 
rc^  life.  Of  all  lives,  mme  has  been  the  least  romantic. 
NSLjoieJDLJt^Jsui;  a  great  deal  of  hate.  I  was  a  rich 
heiress — I  had,  I  believe,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
or  more,  and  twice  as  many  caprices :  I  was  handsome 
and  witty — or,  to  speak  with  that  kind  of  circumlo^u- 
tipn  which  is  called  humjlityj  the  world^  the  partial 
world,  thought  me  a  beauty  and  a  bel^esprit.  Having 
told  you  my  fortune,  need  I  add,  that  I,  or  it,  had 
lovers  in  abundance— of  all  sorts  and  degrees — not  to 
reckon  those,  it  may  be  presumed,  who  died  jof  jcon- 
Ci^ed   passions  for^me^     I  had  sixteen  declarations 
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and  proposals  in  form;  then  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  or  of  common  sense — ^which  by  the  by  isjhe 
greatest  of  wonders — ^what,  in  theTname  of  commop 
seiise,  madflne  inarry  Lord  Delacour?  Why,  my 
dear,  you — ^no,  not  you^  but  any  girl  who  is  not  used 
to  have  a  parcel  of  admirers,  would  think  it  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  her  choice;  but  let  her 
iudge  by  what  she  feels  when  a  dexterous  mercer  or 
linendraper  produces  pretty  thing  after  pretty  thing — 
and  this  is  so  becoming,  and  this  will  wear  for  ever,  as 
he  swears  ;  but  then  that's  so  fashionable ; — ^the  novice 
stands  in  a  charming  perplexity,  and  after  examining, 
and  doubting,  and  tossing  over  half  the  goods  in  the 
shop,  it's  ten  to  one,  when  it  begins  to  get  late,  the 
young  lady,  in  a  hurry,  pitcEeslipontRevery~  ugliest 
and  worst  thing  that  she  has  seen.  Just  so  it  was  with 
me  and  my  lovers,  and  just  so — 

'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day,' 

I  pitched  upon  Viscount  Delacour  for  my  lord  and 
judge.  He  had  just  at  that  time  lost  at  Newmarket 
more  than  he  was  worth  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  my  fortune  was  the  most  convenient  thing  in  the 
world  to  a  man  in  his  condition.  Lozenges  are  of 
sovereign  use  in  some  complaints.  The  heiress  lozenge 
is  a  specific  in  some  consumptions.  You  are  surprised 
that  I  can  laugh  and  jest  about  such  a  melancholy  thing 
as  my  marriage  with  Lord  Delacour ;  and  so  am  I, 
especially  when  I  recollect  all  the  circumstances ;  for 
though  I  bragged  of  there  being  no  love  in  my  history, 
there  was,  when  I  was  a  goose  or  a  gosling  of  about 
eighteen — just  your  age,  Belinda,  I  think — something 
very  like  love  playing  about  my  heart,  or  my  head. 
There  was  a  certain  Henry  Percival,  a  Clarence  Hervey 
of  a  man — ^no,  he  had  ten  times  the  sense,  begging  your 
pardon,  of  Clarence  Hervey — ^his  misfortune,  or  mine. 
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wasy  that  he  had  too  much  sense—he  was  in  love  with 
mVr6urnorwLlriny:faiLE^^  \     \^t 

t£t  my  faults  were  the  jgreatest  part  of  me,  insisted  ^^ 
upQoiiia  being  in  love  with  my  faults.  He  wouldn't,  y 
or  couldn't — I  said  woutditft,  he  said  couldn't.     I  had  u 

h^ftfl  lifted  tn  seejhe  qy^n  ahniit  me  lick  the  duiBt  at  my  \/^^^  / 
feet»  for  it  was  ^plidust.  Percival  made  wry  faces — 
iSori  Delacour  made  none.  I  pointed  him  out  to  Percival 
as  an  example — ^it  was  an  example  he  would  not  follow. 
I  was  provoked,  and  I  married  in  hopes  of  provoking 
the  man  I  loved.  The  worst  of  it  was,  I  did  not  pro- 
voke him  as  much  as  I  expected.  Six  months  after- 
wards I  heard  of  his  marriage  with  a  very  amiable  woman. 
I  hate  those  very  amiable  women.  Poor  Percival !  I 
should  have  been  a  very  happy  woman,  I  fancy,  if  I  had 
married  you — ^for  I  believe  you  were  the  only  man  who 
ever  really  loved  me ;  but  all  that  is  over  now ! — ^Where 
were  we  ?  O,  I  married  my  Lord  Delacour,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  fool,  and  believjjag^thatj  for  this  reason^  J 
should  finjdno  trouble  in  governing  him,  But  what  a 
fatal  mistake! — a  fool^^  of  all  animals  in  the  creation,  is 
the  most  difficult  to'gqyern.  We  set  out  in  theTashion- 
able  world  with  a  mutual  desire  to  be  as  extravagant  as 
possible*  Strange,  that  with  this  similarity  of  taste  we 
could  never  agree ! — strange,  that  this  similarity  of  taste 
was  the  cause  of  our  perpetual  quarrels !  During  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  I  had  always  the  upper  hand 
in  these  disputes,  and  the  last  word ;  and  I  was  content. 
Stubborn  as  the  brute  was,  I  thought  I  should  in  time 
break  him  in.  From  the  specimens  you  have  seen,  you 
may  guess  that  I  was  even  then  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
the  dear  art  of  tormenting.  I  had  almost  gained  my 
point,  just  broken  my  lor3's  heart,  when  one  fair  morning 
I  unlackilyLtold  his  man  Champfort  that  he  knew  no  more 
hgjSLto^ut  hair  than  a  sheep-shearer.  Champfort,  who 
is  conceit  persbmliedi^  took  mortal  offence  at  this  ;  and 
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the  devil,  who  is  always  at  hand  to  turn  anger  into 
malice,  pii»_i£jntY2_r^mpfn^-j^§J[i^j^^^     it  intojpy 

]i\T(\*^  hffadx-that  thf  world  thmgl^^^^^l^v  laay  Fovern^ii 
iim^'  My  lord  took  fire.  They  say  the  torpedo,  the 
coldest  of  cold  creatures,  sometimes  gives  out  a  spark — 
I  suppose  when  electrified  with  anger.  The  next  time 
that  innocent  I  insisted  upon  my  Lord  Delacour's  doing 
or  not  doing — I  forget  which — ^the  most  reasonable  thing 
in  the  world,  my  lord  turns  short  round,  and  answers — 
*  My  Lady  Delacour,  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  governed  by 
a  wife.' — And  from  that  time  to  this  the  words,  *  I 
am  not  a  man  to  be  governed  by  a  wife,'  have  been 
written  in  his  obstinate  face,  as  all  the  world  who  can 
read  the  human  countenance  may  see.  My  dear,  I 
laugh ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  laughter  there  is  sad- 
ness. But  you  don't  know  what  it  is — I  hope  you  never 
may — ^to  have  an  obstinate  fool  for  a  bosom  friend. 

"  I  at  first  flattered  myself  that  my  lord's  was  not  an 
inveterate,  incurable  malady :  but  from  his  obvious  weak- 
ness, I  might  have  seen  that  there  was  no  hope ;  for 
cases  of  obstinacy  are  always  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  weakness  of  the  patient.  My  lord's  case  was 
desperate.  Kill  or  cure  was  my  humane  or  prudent 
maxim.  Ldeterjnined  to  try  ^^*^  poJRftr  "f  j**a1^"«y,  ty 
way  of  an  alterative.  I  had  long  kept  it  in  petto  as 
my  ultimate  remedy.  I  fixed  upon  a  proper  subject — a 
man  with  whom  I  thought  that  I  could  coquette  to  all 
eternity,  without  any  danger  to  myself — a  certain  Colonel 
Lawless,  as  empty  a  coxcomb  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 
The  world,  said  I  to  myself,'can  never  be  so  absurd  as  to 
suspect  Lady  Delacour  with'such  a  man  as  this,  though 
her  lord  may,  and  will ;  for  nothing  is  too  absurd  for  him 
to  believe.  Half  my  theory  proved  just ;  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal  for  any  theory.  My  lord  swallowed  the 
remedy  that  I  had  prepared  for  him  with  an  avidity 
and  a  bonhommie  which  it  did  me  good  to  behold ;  my 
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remedy  operated  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  poor  man  was. cured.  ofLhifi,obstinacy,  and  became 
stark/maff  with  jealousy.  Then  indeed  I  had  some 
hopes  of  him ;  for  a  madman  can  be  managed,  a  fool 
cannot.  In  a  month's  time  I_made  him  ^uite  docile. 
With  a  fece  longer  than  the  weeping  philosopher's,  lie 
came  to  me  one  morning,  and  assured  me,  *  He  would 
do  everything  I  pleased,  provided  I  would  consult  my 
own  honour  and  his,  and  give  up  Colonel  Lawless.' 

**  *  Give  up ! ' — I  could  hardly  forbear  laughing  at 
the  expression.  I  replied,  *  That  as  long  as  my  lord 
treated  me  with  becoming  respect,  I  had  never  in 
thought  or  deed  given  him  just  cause  of  complaint ;  but 
that  I  was  not  a  woman  to  be  insultedjpr  to  be  kept,. as 
I  IwidjuthCTta^been,  in  leading-strings  by  a  husband.' 
K^JErd^  flattered  as  I  meant  he  should_be  with  theidea 
that  it  was  possible  he  should  be  suspected  of  keeping 
a~wite  in  leading-strings,  fell  to  making  protestations — 
*He  hoped 'his  future  conduct  would  prove,'  &c. 
Upon  this  hint,  I  gave  the  reins  to  my  imagination,  and 
full  drive  I  went  into  a  fresh  career  of  extravagance :  if 
I  were  checked,  it  was  an  tnsulty  and  I  began  directly  to 
talk  of  leading-strings.  This  ridiculous  game  I  played 
successfully  enough  for  some  time,  till  at  length,  though 
naturally  rather  slow  at  calculation,  he^actiially  disco- 
vered  that  if  we  lived  at  the  rate  o?  twenty  thousand  a 
yc^j^  and  had  only  ten  thousand  a  year  to  spend,  we 
shoidd  in  due  time  have  nothing  left.  This  notable 
discovery  he  communicated  to  me  one  morning,  after 
a  long  preamble.  When  he  had  finished  prosing,  I 
agreed  that  it  was  demonstrably  just  that  he  should  re- 
trench bis  expences ;  but  that  it  was  equally  unjust  and 
impossible  that  I  could  make  any  reformation  in  my 
civil  list :  that  economy  was  a  word  which  I  had  never 
heard  of  in  my  life  till  I  married  his  lordship ;  that, 
upon  second  recollection,  it  was  true  I  had  heard  of 
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such  a  thing  as  national  economy,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  very  pretty,  though  rather  hacluieyed  topic  of  declama- 
tion for  a  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I. 
therefore  advised  him  to  reserve  all  he  had  to  say  upon 
the  subject  for  the  noble  lord  upon  the  woolsack ;  nay, 
I  very  graciously  added,  that  upon  this  condition  I  would 
go  to  the  House  myself  to  give  his  arguments  and  elo- 
quence a  fair  hearing,  and  that  I  would  do  my  best  to 
keep  myself  awake.  This  was  all  mighty  playful  and 
witty:  but  it  happened  that  my  Lord  Delacoui*,  who 
never  had  any  great  taste  for  wit,  could  not  this  unlucky 
morning  at  all  relish  it.  Of  course  I  gi'ew  angry,  and 
reminded  him,  with  an  indeUcacy  which  his  want  of 
generosity  justified,  that  an  heiress,  who  had  brought  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  into  his  family,  had  some  right 
to  amuse  herself,  and  that  it  was  not  my  fault  if  elegant 
amusements  were  more  expensive  than  others. 

"Then  came  a  long  criminating  and  recriminating 
chapter.  It  was  *  My  lord,  your  Newmarket  blunders ' 
— *  My  lady,  your  cursed  theatricals  ' — *  My  lord,  I 
have  surely  a  right  ^ — and  *  My  lady,  I  have  surely  as 
good  a  right.' 

"  But,  my  dear  Belinda,  however  we  might  pay  one 

another,  we  could  not  pay  all  the  world  with  words. 

In  short,  after  running  through  thousands  and  tens  of 

thousands,  we  were  actually  in   distress   for   money. 

Then  came  selling  of  lands,  and  I  ^  don't  know  what 

, .  K."^  ^       devices  for  raising  money,  according  to  the  mode  of 

^c>^  ^,^  lawyers  and  attorneys.     It  was  quite  indifferent  to  me 

>(         how  they  got  money,  provided  they  did  get  it.     By 

what  art  these  gendemen  raised  money,  I  never  troubled 

myself  to  inquire ;  it  might  have  been  the  black  art, 

for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary.     I  know  nothing 

of  business.     So  I  signed  all  the  papers  they  brought 

to  me ;  and  I  was  mighty  well  pleased  to  find,  that  by 

so  easy  an  expedient  as  writing  « T.  C.  H.  Delacour,' 
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I  could  command  money  at  wilL  I  signed,  and  signed, 
till  at  last  I  was  with  all  due  civility  imormeST  that  my 
agmflSiPErwaaTiO  iongei -wortli a-ferthing ;  and  when  1 
came  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
I  could  nowise  understand  what  my  Lord  Delacour's 
lawyer  said  to  me  :  he  was  a  png,  and  I  had  not 
patience  either  to  listen  to  him  or  to  look  at  him.  I 
sent  for  an  old  uncle  of  mine,  who  used  to  manage  all 
my  money  matters  before  I  was  ma;Tied :  I  put  the 
uncle  and  the  lawyer  into  a  room,  together  with  their 
parchments,  to  fight  the  matter  out,  or  to  come  to  a 
right  understanding  if  they  could  The  last,  it  seems, 
was  quite  impossible.  In  the  course  of  half-an-hour, 
out  comes  my  uncle  in  such  a  rage!  I  never  shall 
forget  his  face — all  the  bile  in  his  body  had  gotten  into 
it ;  he  had  literally  no  whites  to  his  eyes.  *  My  dear 
uncle,*  said  I,  *what  is  the  matter?  Why,  you  are 
absolutely  gold  stick  in  waiting.' 

"*No  matter  what  I  am,  child,'  said  the  uncle; 
*  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are,  with  all  your  wit — a  dupe : 
'tis  a  shame  for  a  wQroan  of  your  sense  to  be  such  a  fool, 
and  to  know  nothing  of  business ;  and  if  you  knew 
notfiihg  yourself,  could  not  you  send  for  me  ? 

"  *  1  was  too  ignorant  to  know  that  I  know  nothing,' 
said  I.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  said  I's 
and  said  he's.  I  was  made  to  understand,  that  if  Lord 
Delacour  were  to  die  the  next  day,  I  should  live  a  beggar. 
Upon  this  I  grew  serious,  as  you  may  imagine.  My 
uncle  assured  me  that  I  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon 
by  my  lord  and  his  lawyer ;  and  that  I  had  been  swindled 
out  of  my  senses,  and  out  of  my  dower.  1  repeated  all 
that  my  uncle  said,  very  ^thfully,  to  Lord  Delacour ; 
and  all  that  either  he  or  his  lawyer  could  furnish  out  by 
way  of  answer  was,  that  *  Necessity  hadnp.law. '  Neces- 
sity, it  must  be  allowed,  though  it  might  be  the  mother 
of  law,  was  never  with  my  lord  the  mother  of  invention. 
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Having  now  found  out  that  I  had  a  good  right  to  com- 
plain, I  indulged  myself  in  it  most  gloriously ;  in  short, 
my  dear,  we  had  a  comfortable  family  quarrel.  Love 
quarrels  are^alxjrnade  up>  hut  of  money  quarre^  th^rp^ 
is  no  endl  From  the  moment  th^e  money  quarrels 
commenced,  J  *^g^,  ^?  hfltf  T  i^H  ^Haf  f^iir  f  before  I 
had  only  deroiseff  him.  You  can  have  no  notion  to  jgdiat 
meanness  extravagance  reduces  men;  I  have  known 
Lord  Delacour'  shirEi^andTbok  so  shabby,  and  tell  so 
many  lies  to  people  about  a  hundred  guineas — a  hundred 
guineas! — what  do  I  say? — about  twenty,  ten,  five! 
O,  my  dear,  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  it ! 

"  But  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you,  that  my  good  uncle 
and  all  my  relations  quarrelled  with  me  for  having  ruined 
myself,  as  they  said ;  but  I  said  they  quarrelled  with  me 
for  fear  I  should  ask  them  for  some  of  their  *  vile  trash.* 
Accordingly  I  abused  and  ridiculed  them,  one  and  all ; 
and  for  my  pains,  all  my  acquaintance  said  that  *  Lady 
Delacour  was  a  woman  of  a  vast  deal  of  spirit.' 

**  We  were  relieved  from  our  money  embarrassments 
by  the  timely_d^th  of  a  rich  nobleman,  to  whose  large 
estate  my  Lord  JJelacour  was  hdr-at-law.     I  was  in- 
toxicated with  the  idle  compliments  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  endeavoured  to  console  myself  for  misery  at 
>»   ^  home,  by  gaiety  abroad.     Ambitious  of  pleasing  uni- 
t^^      versally,  I  became  the  worst  of  slaves — a  slavelo^e 
*  X^^v  X        world.     Not  a  moment  of  my  time  was  at  my  own  dis- 
^  posal — not  one  of  my  actions ;  I  may  say,  not  one  pf 

my  thoughts  was  my  own;  I  was  obliged  to  find  things 
*  charming '  every  hour,  which  tired  me  to  death  ;  and 
every  day  it  was  the  same  dull  round  of  hjrpocrisy  and  dis- 
sipation. You  wonder  to  hear  me  speak  in  this  manner, 
Belinda — but  one  must  speak  the  truth  sometimes  j_and 
this  is  what  I  have  been  saying  to  Harriot  Freke  con- 
tinually—continually^  for  these  ten  years  past.  Then 
why  persist  in  the  same  kind  of  life  ?  you  say.     Why, 
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my  dear,  because  I  could  not  stop :  I  was  fit  for  this 
kind  of  lifcy  and  for  no  other :  I  could  not  be'  happy  at 
bSme  ;  for  what  sort  of  a  companion  could  I  have  made 
of  Lord  Delacour  ?  By  this  time  he  was  tired  of  his 
^9^§^^^9^!^9  ^^'^  ^B  horse  Highflyer,  and  his  horse 
Eclipse,  and  Goliah,  and  Jenny  Grey,  &c. ;  and  he  had 
taken  to  hard  drinking,  which  soon  turned  him,  as  you 
see,  quite  into  a  beast. 

**  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  had  three  children 
during  the  first  five  years  of  my  marriage.  The  first 
was  a  boy :  he  was  bom  dead ;  and  my  lord,  and  all 
his  odious  relations,  laid  the  blame  upon  me,  because 
I  would  not  be  kept  prisoner  hali  a '  year  by  an  old 
mother  oT  his,  a  vile  Ca88andra7  who  was  always  pro- 
phesying that  my  child  would  not  be.  bom  alive.  My 
second  child  was  a  girl ;  but  a  poor  diminutive,  sickly 
thing.  It  ^s  the  fkshiqn  at  this  time  for  fine  mothers 
to  suckle  theiFown  children ;  so  much  the  worse  for 
Ae  pOQiibiats..  Fine  nurses  never  made  fine  children. 
There  was  a  prodigious  rout  made  about  the  matter ;'  a 
vast  deal  of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  and  compliments 
and  inquiries ;  but  aJfter^ejiQX£ltyjKaa.ftver,  I  became 
heartily  sick  of  the^usiness ;  and  at  the  end  of  about 
three^months^  my  poor  child  was  sick  too — I  don't 
much  like  to  think  of  it— it  died.  If  I  had  put  it  out 
to  nurse,  I  should  have  been  thought  by  my  mends  an 
unnatural  mother ;  but  I  should Jaagcaajed  its  life.  I 
should  have  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  infant  more,  if  Lord 
Delacour's  relations  and  my  own  had  not  made  such 
lamentations  upon  the  occasion  that  I  was  stunned.  I 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  shed  a  tear ;  and  I  left  it  to  the 
old  dowager  to  perform  in  public,  as  she  wished,  the 
part  of  chief  mourner,  and  to  comfort  herself  in  private 
by  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  railing  at  me  as  the 
most  insensible  of  mothers.  All  this  time  I  suffered 
moga^han  ^he  did ;  but  that  is  what  she  sKall  never 
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have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing.  I  determined,  that  if 
ever  I  had  another  child,  I  would  not  have  the  barbarity 
to  nurse  it  myself.  Accordingly,  when  my  third  child, 
a  girl,  was  bom,  I  sent  it  off  immediately  to  the  coun^ 
to  a  stout,  healthy,  broad-^ced  nurse,  underwKosecare 
it  grew  and  flourished ;  so  that  at  three  years  old,  when 
it  was  brought  back  to  me,  I  could  scarcely  believe  the 
chubby  little  thing  was  my  own  child.  The  same  reasons 
which  convinced  me  I  ought  not  to  nurse  my  own  child, 
determined  me,  a  plus  forte  reason^  not  to  undertake  its 
education.  Lord  Delacour  could. .  notjhearjtlie^child 
because  it  was  not  a^boy.  The  girl  was  put  under  the 
care  oFa  governess,  \S^q  plagued  my  heart  out  with  her 
airs  and  tracasseries  for  three  or  four  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  as  she  turned  out  to  be  Lord  Delacour's 
mistress  in  form,  I  was  obliged — ^in  form — ^to  beg  she 
would  leave  my  house :  and  I  put  her  pupil  into  better 
hands,  I  hope,  at  a  celebrated  academy  for  young  ladies. 
There  she  will,  at  any  rate,  be  better  instrufcted  than  she 
could  be  at  home.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  for 
this  digression  on  nursing  and  schooling ;  but  I  wanted 
only  to  explain  to  you  why  it  was  that,  when  I  was 
weary  of  Ae  business,  I  still  went  on  in  a  course  of 
dissipation.  You  see  I  had.  nothing  at  homej^  either  in 
c         the  shape  of  husband  or  children,  to  engage  my  afFec- 

^  \  > ""    dons.     I  believe  it  was  this  *.^o]ii"g  ^^^'d  ^  in  my  h^^art 
i;^    ^    which  made  me,  after  looking  abroad  some  time  for  a 

^'  ^  bosom  friend,  take  such  a  prodigious  fancy  to  Mrs 
"^  Freke.  She  was  just  then  coming  into  fashion ;  she 
struck  me,  the  first  time  I  met  her,  as  being  downright 
ugly ;  but  there  was  a  wild  oddity  in  her  countenance 
which  made  one  stare  at  her,  and  she  was  delighted  to 
be  stared  at,  especially  by  me;  so  we  were  mutually 
agreeable  to  each  other — I  as  starer,  and  she  as  staree. 
Harriot  Freke  had,  without  comparison,  more  assucance 
than  any  man  or  woman  I  ever  saw  ;  she  was  downright 
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brass,  but  of  the  finest  kind — Corinthian  brass.    She  was 
one  of  the  first  who  brought  what  1  cSiYharum  scarum 
mannersjnto  fashion,    I  told  yoii  that  she  HaS  assurance 
-^^^^ft^dence  I  should  have  called  it,  for  no  other  word 
is  strong  enough.    Such  things  as  I  have  heard  Harriot  I 
Freke  say ! — ^You  will  not  believe  it — ^but  her  conversa-  / 
tion  at  first  absolutely  made  me^  like  an  pld-feshioned 
fool,  wish^  I  haiAjfafl.  tQ..|Jay  with*     But,  to  my 
astonishment,  all  this  /ooi  surprisingly  with  a  set  of 
fas&ionaMe  young^men.     I  found  it  necessary  to  reform 
my  nianners.     If  I  had  not  taken  heart  of  grace,  and'V 
publicly  abjured  the  heresies  €)£ fdse_delicacy^  I  should  ) 
have  been  excommunicated.    Lady  Delacour's  sprigh^y^ 
elegance — allow  me  to  speak  of  myself  in  the  style  in 
which  the  yj^^jj^paper  writers  talk  of  me — Lady  Dela- 
cour's sprightly  elegance  was  but  pale,  not  to  ^  faded 
pink,  compared  with  the  scarlet  of  Mrs  Freke's  dashing 
audacity.     As  niy^jiyal,  she  would  on  certain  ground 
have  beat  me  hollow ;  it  was,  therefore,  j;opd  policy,  to 
milEeTier  my  Triend:  we  jpihed  foi:cea,  and  nothing 
could  stahct  against  us.     But  I  have  no  right  to  give 
myself  credit  for  good  policy  in  forming  this  intimacy ; 
I  really  followed  the  dictates  of  my  heart  or  my  imagi- 
nation.    There  y,^«^frapj^f"^  ^"  FTarrint's  manner 
which  I  mistook  for^Sessnesyof  character :  she  spoke 
witK~8UcK  unboundeciHeedom  on  certain  subjects,  that 
I  gave  her  credit  for  unbounded  sincerity  on  all  sub- 
jects :  she  had  the  talent  of  making  the  world  believe 
that  virtue  to  be  invulnerable  bv^nature  which  dis- 
dained  the  common  outworks  of  art  for  its  defence.    I, 
amongst  others,  took  it  tor  granted,  that  the  woman 
who  could  make  it  her  sport  to  *  touch  the  brink  of  all 
we  hate,'  must  have  a  stronger  head  than  other  people. 
I  have  since  been  convinced,  however,  of  my  mistake. 
I  am  persuaded  that  few  can  touch  the  brink  without 
tumbling  headlong  down  the  precipice.     Don't  apply 
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this,  my  dear,  literally^  to  the  person  of  whom  we  were 
speaking ;  I  am  not  base  enough  to  betray  her  secrets, 
however  I  may  have  been  provoked  by  her  treachery. 
Of  her  character  and  history  you  shall  hear  nothing 
but  what  is  necessary  for  my  own  justification*  The 
league  of  amity  between  us  was  scarcely  ratified  before 
my  Lord  Delacour  came,  with  his  wise  remonsti'ating 
face,  t"S~beg7mg;5J9  c'wisi^r  w  was^ue  to  my  own 
honour '  and  his.'  Like  the  cosmogony-man  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Ke  came  out  over  and  over  with 
this  cant  phrase,  which  had  once  stood  him  in  stead. 
*  Do  you  think,  my  lord,'  said  I,  *  that  because  I  gave 
up  poor  Lawless  to  oblige  you,  I  shall  give  up  all 
conmion  sense  to  suit  myself  to  your  taste  I  Harriot 
Freke  is  visited  by  everybody  but  old  dowagers  and 
old  maids :  I  am  neither  an  old  dowager  nor  an  old 
maid — ^the  consequence  is  obvious,  my  lord.'  Pettness 
in,  dialogue,  my  dear,  often  succeedk-hpttfr  vdthjmy 
lord  than  wit :  I  therefore  saved  the  sterling  gold,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  nothing  but  counters.  I  tell  you 
this  to  save  the  credit  of  my  taste  and  judgment. 

"  But  to  return  to  my  friendship  for  Harriot  Freke. 
I,  of  course^  repeated  to  her  eveiy  JY^^^  whichjhad 
passed  between  my  husband  and  me.  She  out-heroded 
Herod  upon  the  occasion;  and  laughed  so  much  at 
what  she  called  my  folly  in^/p^iiif%'^tt/7§rjirtHe  Law- 
less cause,  that  I  was  downright  ashamed  of  myself, 
and,  purely  to  prove  my  innocence,  I  determined,  upon 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  to  renew  my  intinaacy 
with  the  colonel.  The  opportunity  which  I  so  ardently 
desired  of  redeeming  my  independence  was  not  long 
wanting.  Lawless,  as  my  stars  ^which  you  know-are 
always  more  in  fault  tJian  ourselves)  would  have  it, 
returned  just  at  this  time  from  the  Continent,  where  he 
had  been  with  his  regiment ;  he  returned  with  a  wound 
across  his  forehead  and  a  black  fillet,  which  made  him 
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look  something  more  like  a  hero,  and  ten  times  more 
like  a  coxcomb,  than  ever.  He  was  in  fashioiU-jat  all 
events  ^  and  amongst  other  ladies,  Mrs  Luttridge, 
ddTous  JVIrs  Luttndge !  smiled  upon  hini.  The 
colonel,  however,  had  taste^ehoiigli  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  smile  and  smile :  he  laid  himself  and 
his  laurels  at  my  feet,  and  I  carried  him  and  them 
about  in  triumph.  Wherever  I  went,  especially  to  Mrs 
Luttridge's,  envy  and  scandal  joined  hands  to  attack 
me,  and  I  heard  wondering  and  whispering  wherever  I 
went.  I  had  no  object  in  view  but  to  provoke  my 
husbandf;  therefore,  conscious  of  the  purity  of  my  in- 
tentions','it  was  my  delight  to  brave  the  opinion  of  the 
wondering  world.  I  gave  myself  no  concern  about 
the  effect  iny  coquetry  might  have  upon  the  object  of 
this  flirtation.  Poor  Lawless !  Heart,  I  took  it  for 
granted,  he  had  none ;  how  should  a  coxcomb  come 
by  a  heart  ?  Vanity  I  knew  he  had  in  abundance,  but 
this  gave  me  no  alarm,  as  I  thought  that  if  it  should 
ever  make  him  forget  himself,  I  mean  forget  what  was 
due  to  me,  I  could,  by  one  flash  of  my  wit,  strike  him 
to  the  earth,  or  blast  him  for  ever.  One  night  we  had 
been  together  at  Mrs  Luttridge's ; — she,  amongst  other 
good  things,  kept  a  faro  bank,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
cheated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  lost  an  immensity  of 
money,  and  it  was  my  pride  to  lose  with  as  much 
gaiety  as  anybody  else  could  win ;  so  I  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  in  uncommonly  high  spirits,  and  Lawless 
had  his  share  of  my  good  humour.  We  left  Mrs 
Luttridge's  together  early,  about  half-past  one.  As 
the  colonel  was  going  to  hand  'me  to  my  carriage,  a 
smart-looking  young  man,  as  I  thought,  came  up  close 
to  the  coach  door,  and  stared  me  full  in  the  face :  I 
was  not  a  woman  to  be  disconcerted  at  such  a  thing  as 
this,  but  I  really  was  startled  when  the  young  fellow 
jumped  into  the  carriage  after  me:  I  thought  he  was 

I.  D 
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mad :  I  had  only  courage  enough  to  scream.  Lawless 
seized  hold  of  the  intruder  to  drag  him  out,  and  out  he 
dragged  the  youth,  exclaiming,  in  a  high  tone,  *  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  sir  ?  Who  the  devil  are 
you  ?  My  name's  Lawless :  who  the  devil  are  you  ? ' 
The  answer  to  this  was  a  convulsion  of  laughter.  By 
the  laugh,  I  kPT.jy-i^i-^-i'.^H^^ri^f  Frtk/*,^  *WIk*  am 
1 1^  only  2L  Ji'reke.I-^.jcried  she  :  <  shake  hands.'  I 
gave  her  my  hand,  into  the  carriage  she  sprang,  and 
desired  the  colonel  to  follow  her :  Lawless  laughed, 
we  all  laughed,  and  drove  away.  *  Where  do  you 
think  I've  been?'  said  Harriot;  *in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  almost  squeezed  to  death 
these  four  hoars  ;""t)ut~I  swore  I'd  hear  Sheridan's 
speech  to-night,  and  I  did ;  betted  fifty  guineas  I 
would  with  Mrs  Luttridge,  and  have  won.  Fun  and 
Freke  for  ever,  huzza !  '  Harriot  was  mad  with 
spirits,  and  so  noisy  and  unmanageable,  that,  as  I  told 
her,  I_was  sure  she  was  drunk.  Lawless,  in  his  silly 
way,  laughed  incesSntTy,"anT  I  was  so  taken  up  with 
her  oddities,  that,  for  some  time,  I  did  not  perceive 
we  were  going  the  Lord  knows  where;  till,  at  last, 
when  the  'larum  of  Harriot's  voice  ceased  for  an  in- 
stant, I  was  struck  with  the  strange  sound  of  the 
carriage.  *  Where  are  we  ?  not  upon  the  stones,  I'm 
sure,'  said  I ;  and  putting  my  head  out  of  the  window, 
I  saw  we  were  beyond  the  turnpike.  *The  coach- 
man's drunk  as  well  as  you,  Harriot,'  said  I ;  and  I 
was  going  to  pull  the  string  to  stop  him,  but  Harriot 
had  hold  of  it.  <  The  man  is  going  very  right,'  said 
she ;  *  I've  told  him  where  to  go.  Now  don't  fancy 
that  Lawless  and  I  are  going  to  run  away  with  you. 
All  this  is  unnecessary  nowadays,  thank  God ! '  To 
this  I  agreed,  and  laughed  for  fear  of  being  ridiculous. 
<  Guess  where  you  are  gpinjg,'  saidT  Harriot.  I  guessed 
and  guessed,  but  could  not  guess  right ;  and  my  merry 
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compamons  were  infinitely  diverted  with  my  perplexity 
and  impatience,  more  especially  as,  I  believe,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  I  grew  rather  graver  than  usual.  We 
went  on  to  the  end  of  Sloane-street,  and  quite  out  of 
town ;  at  last  we  stopped.  It  was  dark ;  the  footman's 
flambeau  was  out ;  I  could  only  just  see  by  the  lamps 
that  we  were  at  the  door  of  a  lone,  odd-looking  house. 
The  house  door  opened,  and  an  old  woman  appeared 
with  a  lantern  in  her  hand. 

<<  <  Where  is  this  farce,  or  fi-eak,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  to  end  ? '  said  I,  as  Harriot  pulled  me  into  the 
dark  passage  along  with  her. 

**  Alas !    my  dear  Belinda,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
pausing,  ** I  little  foresaw  where  or  how  it  was  to  end:     ^ 
but  I  am  not  come  yet  to  the  tragical  part  of  my  story,    -  "^A^  ^  1 
and  a^Jongji&X.caoJailgh,  I  will.    As  the  old  woman  ^ 
and  her  miserable  light  went  on  before  us,  I  could 
almost   have   thought   of  Sir    Bertrand,  or   of  some 
German  horrtfications  ;  but  I  heard  Lawless,  who  never 
could  help  laughing  at  the  wrong  time,  bursting  behind 
me,  with  a  sense  of  his  own  superiority. 

***Now  you  will  learn  your  destiny,  Lady  Dela- 
cour ! '  said  Harriot,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

**  *  Yes  !    fi-om   the   celebrated   Mrs  W ,   the 

modem  dealer  in  art  magic,*  said  I,  laughing,  *  for 
now^  guess  whereaboute  I  am.  Colonel  Lawless's 
laugh  broke  the  spell.  Harriot  Freke,  never  whilst 
you  live  expect  to  succeed  in  the  sublime**  Harriot 
swore  at  the  colonel  for  the  veriest  spoU^sport  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  she  whispered  to  me — *  The  reason  he 
laughs  is  because  he  is  afraid  of  our  suspecting  the 
truth  of  him,  that  he  believes  tout  de  bon  in  conjura- 
tion, and  the  devil, Ynd  all  that*  The  old  woman, 
who8crt?arl"'jR)und"wa8'to  Be  dumb,  opened  a  door  at 
the  top  of  a  narrow  staircase,  and  pointing  to  a  tall 
figure,  completely   enveloped   in   fur,  left   us  to  oui* 
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fate.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  pompous  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  mummery  of  the  scene,  my  dear,  as  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  frighten  you  out  of  your  wits. 
I  should  have  been  downright  angry  with  Harriot 
Freke  for  bringing  me  to  such  a  place,  but  that  I  knew 

women  of  the  first  fashion  had  been  with  Mrs  W 

before  us — some  in  sober  sadness,  some  by  way  of  frolic. 

So  as  there  was  no  fear  of  beiiig  ridicidou8,^hCTejffaajno 

yfehame,  you  know,  and  my  conscience  was  quite  at  ease. 

^/Harriot  liad  no  conscience,  so  rH^  was  always  a^  ease  « 

^>y-      I  ^^^^^^^^  more  so  than  JiLJoale  .attire,  which  she  had 

\been  told  became  her  particularly.      She  supported  the 

^    character  of  a  young  rake  with  such  spirit  and  truths 

that  I  am  sure  no  common  conjuror  could  have  dis- 

A^^covered  anything  feminine  about  her.      She  ratded  on 

V  ,  ^       with  a  set  of  nonsensical  questions ;   and  among  other 

^  things  she  asked,  *  How  soon  will  Lady   Delacour 

marry  again  after  her  lord's  death  ? ' 

"  *  She  will  never  marry  after  her  lord's  death,' 

answered  the  oracle.      *Then  she  will  niairyjduriQg 

his   lifetime,'    said   HarfioL'  "  ^True,*   answered   the 

oracle.     Colonel  Lawless  laughed ;  I  was  angry ;  and 

the  colonel  would  have  been  quiet,  for  he  was  a  gentle- 

jnan,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  managing  Mrs 

I   Freke,  who,  though  she  had  laid  aside  the  modesty 

■^^     I   of  her  own  sex,  had  not  acquired  the  decency  of  the 

\ .s*^'  \other.       < Who   is   to   be    Lady   Delacour's    second 

}» '  ^  -4A    nUsband  ? '   cried  she;   *  you'll  not  offend  any  of  the 

(^  ^^^^      ^  present  company  by  naming  the  man.'      *Her  second 

husband  I  cannot  name,'  replied  the  oracle,  *but  let 

her  beware  of  a  Lawless  lover.'      Mrs  Freke   and 

Colonel  Lawless,  encouraged  by  her,  triumphed  over 

me    without   mercy ;    I    may    say,    without   shame ! 

Well,  my  dear,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  have  done  with 

all  this :  though  I  *  doted  upon  folly  f'  yet  I  was  terrified 

at  the  thoughts  of  anything  worse.      The  idea_jQ£  a 
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me,  in  spite  of  all  my  real  and  all  my  assumed  levity.      >£V«Aj  •I 
O  IKaF'TT  hadj  at  this  Instant;  ^^f ^  jto  he  niyselfl        .  o 

BuT  hiylear  of  ridicule  was  greater  than  my  fear  Qf     ^^* 


>^W^<, 


viceT  *  Bless  me,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,'  whispered 
Harriot,  as  we  left  this  house,  *  what  can  make  you 
in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to  get  home?  You  gape 
and  fidget :  one  would  think  you  had  never  sat  up  a 
night  before  in  your  life.  I  verily  believe  you  are 
afraid  to  trust  yourself  with  us.  Which  of  us  are 
you  afraid  of,  Lawless,  or  me,  or  yourself?  '  There 
was  a  tone  of  contempt  in  the  last  words  which 
piqued  me  to  the  quick;  and,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  I  was  now  anxious  only  to  convince  Har- 
riot that  I  was  not  afraid  of  myself.  False  shame 
made  me  act  as  if  I  had  no  shame.  You  would  not 
suspect  me  of  knbwing  anything  of  false  shame,  but 
depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  many,  who  appear  to  have 
as  much  assurance  as  I  have,  are  secretly  its  slaves. 
I  moralize,  because  I  am  come  to  a  part  of  my  story 
which  I  should  almost  be  glad  to  omit ;  but  I  pro- 
mised you  that  there  should  be  no  sins  of  omission. 
It  was  light,  but  not  broad  daylight,  when  we  got  to 
Knightsbridge.  Lawless,  encouraged  (for  I  cannot 
deny  it)  by  the  levity  of  my  manner,  as  well  as  of 
Harriot's,  was  in  higher  and  more  familiar  spirits  than 
I  ever  saw  him.  Mrs*Freke^"de8tred~me  to  set  her 
down  at  her  sister's,  who  lived  in  Grosvenor-place :  I 
did  so,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  was  in  an  agony 
to  get  rid  of  my  colonel  at  the  same  time ;  but  you 
know,  I  could^  not,  Jjefore  Harriot  Freke,  absdutely 
say^to  him  *  Get  out !  '  Indeed,  to  tell  things  as  they 
were,  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  guess  by  my  manner 
that  I  was  under  any  anxiety,  I  acted  my  part  so  well, 
or  so  ill.  As  Harriot  Freke  jumped  out  of  the  coach,  a 
cock  crowed  in  the  area  of  her  sister's  house :  *  There ! ' 
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cried  Harriot,  *do  you  hear  the  cock  crow,  Lad] 
Delacour  ?  Now  it's  to  be  hoped  your  fear  of  goblinsi 
is  over,  else  I  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  the] 
pretty  dear  all  alone.'  *  All  alone ! '  answered  /*: 
*your  friend  the  colonel  is  much  obliged  to  you  for 
making  nobody  of  him.'  <My  friend  the  colonel,* 
whispered  Harriot,  leaning  widi  her  bold  masculine 
arms  on  the  coach  door — *my  friend  the  colonel  is 
much  obliged  to  me,  I'm  sure,  for  remembering  what 
the  cunning  or  the  knowing  woman  told  us  just  now : 
so  when  I  said  I  left  you  alone,  I  was  not  guilty  of  a 
bull,  was  I  ? '  I  had  the  grace  to  be  heartily  ashamed 
of  this  speech,  and  called  out,  in  utter  confusion,  ^  To 
Berkley-square.  But  where  shall  I  set  you  down, 
colonel  ?  Harriot,  good  morning  :  don't  forget  you 
are  in  man's  clothes.'  I  did  not  dare  to  repeat  the 
question  of  *  Where  shall  I  set  you  down,  colonel  ? '  at 
this  instant,  because  Harriot  gave  me  such  an  arch, 
sneering  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  still  afraid  of  your- 
self!  We  drove  on :  I'm  persuaded  that  the  confusion 
which,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  broke  through  my 
affected  levity,  encouraged  Lawless,  who  was  naturally 
a  coxcomb  and  a  fool,  to  believe  that  I  was  actually 
his,  else  he  never  could  have  been  so  insolent.  In 
short,  my  dear,  before  we  had  got  through  the  turnpike 
gate,  I  was  downnght  oBliged  16  say  to  him,  *tiet  outi' 
which' I' did  with  a  degree  of  indignation  that  quite 
astonished  him.  He  muttered  something  about  ladies 
knowing  their  minds ;  and  I  own,  though  I  went  off 
with  flying  colours,  I  secretly  blamed  myself  as  much 
as  I  did  him,  and  I  blamed  Harriot  more  than  I  did 
either.  I  sent  for  her  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  I  could, 
to  consult  her.  She  expressed  such  astonishment,  and 
so  much  concern,  at  this  catastrophe  of  our  night's 
frolic,  and  blamed  herself  with  so  many  oaths,  and 
execrated  Lawless  for  a  coxcomb,  so  much  to  the  ease 
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and  satisfaction  of  my  conscience,  that  I  was  confirmed 
in  my  good  opinion  of  her,  and  indeed  felt  for  her  the 
most  lively  affection  and  esteem ;  for  observe j,^  with  me 
esteem  ever  followed  affection,  instead  of  affection 
jbilewing"  esteem.  Vv  oe  be  to  all  who  in  morafs  pre- 
posterously  put  the  cart  before  the  horse!  But  to 
proceed  with  my  history:  all  fashionable  historians 
stop  to  make  reflections,  supposing  that  no  one  else  can 
have  the  sense  to  make  any.  My  esteemed  friend  agreed 
with  me  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  parties  concerned 
to  hush  up  this  business ;  that  as  Lawless  was  going 
out  of  town  in  a  few  days,  to  be  elected  for  a  borough, 
we  should  get  nd  of  him  in  the  best  way  possible, 
ithout  *  more  last  words ; '  that  he  had  been  punished 
sufficiently  on  the  spot,  and  that  to  punish  twice  for  the 
same  offence,  once  in  private  and  once  in  public,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women, and  in  my  case  would  be  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dent dictates  of  prudence,  because  I  could  not  complain 
without  calling  upon  Lord  Delacour  to  call  Lawless 
out ;  this  I  could  not  do  without  acknowledging  that 
his  lordship  had  been  in  the  right,  in  warning  me  about 
his  honour  and  my  o*ivn,  which  old  phrase  I  dreaded 
to  hear  for  the  ninety-ninth  time:  besides,  Lord 
Delacour  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  should  have 
chosen  tor  my  knight,  thou^'  unluckily^'he'  was  my 
lorctl  besides,  all ~ things  considered,  I  thought  the 
wholestorymight  not  tell  so  well  in  the  world  for  me, 
telTil  which  way  I  would:  we  therefore  agreed  that 
it  would  be  most  expedient  to  hold  our  tongues.  We 
took  it  for  granted  that  Lawless  would  hold  his,  and 
as  for  my  people,  they  knew  nothing,  I  thought,  or  if 
they  did,  I  was  sure  of  them.  How  the  thing  got 
abroad  I  could  not  at  the  time  conceive,  th6ugh~now 
t~ain"well  acquainted  with  the  baseness  and  treachery 
of  the  woman  I  called  my  friend.      The  affair  was 
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known  and  talked  of  everywhere  the  next  day,  and 
story  was  told  especially  at  odious  Mrs  Luttridge'li, 
with  such  exaggerations  as  drove  me  ahnost  mad.  I 
was  enraged,  inconceivably  enraged  with  Lawless,  from 
whom  I  imagined  the  reports  originated. 

"  I  was  venting  my  indignation  against  him  in  a 
room  full  of  company,  where  I  had  just  made  my 
story  good,  when  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  was  a 
stranger,   came    in    breathless,   with    the    news   that 

Colonel  Lawless  was  killed  in  a  duel  JjjLJLsci-B;?}^" 
cour  5    that   they   were    carrying   him    home   to   his 
mother's,  and   diat   the  body  was  just  going  by  the 
door.     The  company  all  crowded  to  the  windows  im- 
mediately, and  I  was  left  standing  alone  till  I  could 
stand  no  longer.     What  was  said  or  done  after  this 
I  do  not  remember ;  I  only  know  that  when  I  came 
to  myself,  the  most  dreadful  sensation  I  ever  experi- 
enced was   the   certainty  thgt.  I   had  the  blood_of  a 
fellow-creature  to  answer  for. — I  wonder,"  said  Lady 
J  Delacour,  breaking  off  at  this  part  of  her  history,  and 
/  rising  suddenly, "  I  wonder  what  is  become  of  Marriott  ? 
\  — surely  it  is  time  for  me  to  have  my  drops.     Miss 
\  Portman,  have  the  goodness  to  ring,  for  I  must  have 
J  something  immediately."     Belinda  was  terrified  at  the 
wildness  of  her  manner.     Lady  Delacour  became  more 
composed,  or  put  more  constraint  upon  herself,  at  the 
sight  of  Marriott.     Marriott  brought  from  the  closet 
in  her  lady's  room  the  drops,  which  Lady  Delacour 
swallowed  with  precipitation.    Then  she  ordered  coffee, 
and  afterward  chasse-cafe,  and  at  last,  turning  to  Belinda, 
with  a  forced  smile,  she  said — 

"Now  shall  the  Princess  Scheherazade.. go-juuwith 
her  story  ? " 
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Chapter  ib« 

LADY  DELACOUR'S  HISTORY  CONTINUED. 

1LEFT  off  with  the  true  skill  of  a  good  story-teller, 
at  the  most  interesting  part — a  duel ;  and  yet  juels 
ori»_aj^jn^jniT|(ffl  now  *^^\  »b**y  ^ff  ^^^^j  vulgaT 
incidentg. 

^*  But  we  think  that  a  duel  concerning  ourselves  must 
be  more  extraordinary  than  any  other.  We  hear  of 
men  being  shot  in  duels  about  nothing  every  day,  so  it 
is  really  a  weakness  in  me  to  think  so  much  about  poor 
Lawless's  death,  as  Harriot  Freke  said  to  me  at  the 
time.  She  expected  to  see  me  show  sorrow  in  public  ; 
buty  very  fortunately  for  me,  she  roused  my  pride, 
which  was  always  stronger  than  my  reason ;  and  I 
behaved  myself  upon  the  occasion  as  became  a  fine 
lady.  There  were  some  things,  however,  I  could 
hardly  stand.  You  must  know  that  Lawless,  fool  and 
coxcomb  as  he  was,  had  some  magnanimity,  and 
showed  it — as  some  people  do  from  whom  it  is  least 
expected— on  his  deathbed.  The  last  words  he  said 
were,  *  Lady^JDelacour  is  innocent — I  charge  you 
don*t  prosecute  Lord  Delacour.^  This  he  said  to  his 
mother,  who,  to  complete  my  misery,  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  women  in  England,  and  was  most 
desperately  fond  of  Lawless,  who  was  an  only  son. 
She  never  has  recovered  his  loss.  Do  you  remember 
asking  me  who  a  tall  elderly  lady  in  mourning  was, 
that  you  saw  getting  into  her  carriage  one  day,  at  South 
Audley-street  chapel,  as  we  passed  by  in  our  way  to 
the  park  ?  That  was  Lady  Lawless :  I  believe  I  didn't 
answer  you  at  the  time.  I  meet  her  every  now  and 
then — ^to  me  a  spectre  of  dismay.  But,  as  Harriot 
Freke  said,  certainly  such  a  man  as  poor  Lawless 
wa8_jL^  useless  being  in  society,  however  he  may  be 
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regretted  by  a  doting  mother.  We  should  see  things 
in  a  philosophical  light  if  we  can.  I  should  not  have 
suffered  half  as  much  as  I  did  if  he  had  been  a  man 
of  a  stronger  understanding ;  but  he  was  a  poor,  vain, 
weaJk^cr^atMTfit^iJjflLl.^^^ 

niJL  own  co<g3^^try>  whilst  all  the  time  I  was  endeavour- 
ing only  to  plague  Lord  Delacour.  I  was  punished 
enough  by  the  airs  his  lordship  doubly  gave  himself, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  valour  and  his  judgment — ^they 
roused  me  completely ;  and  I  blamed  him  with  all  my 
might,  and  got  an  enormous  party  of  my  friends^  I 
mean  my  acigfaamtance,  to  run  him  down  full^  cry,  for 
having  fought  for  me.  It  was  absurd — ^it  was  rash — it 
was  want  of  proper  confidence  in  his^wife;  thus  we 
said.  Lord  Delacour  hiad  his  partisans,  it  is  true ; 
amongst  whom  the  loudest  was  odious  Mrs  Luttridge. 
I  embraced  the  first  opportunity  I  met  with  of  retalia- 
tion. You  must  know  that  Mrs  Luttridge,  besides 
being  a  great  faro-player,  was  a  great  dabbler  in  politics ; 
for  she  was  almost  as  fond  of  power  as  of  money :  she 
talked  loud  and  fluently,  and  had,  somehow  or  other, 
partly  by  intriguing,  partly  by  relationship,  connected 
herself  with  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Parliament. 
There  was  to  be  a  contested  election  in  our  county: 
Mr  Luttridge  had  a  good  estate  there  next  to  Lord 
Delacour' 8,  and  being  of  an  ancient  family,  and  keeping 
a  good  table,  the  Luttridges  were  popular  enough.  At 
the  first  news  of  an  election,  out  comes  a  flaming  adver- 
tisement from  Mr  Luttridge ;  away  posted  Mrs  Lut- 
tridge to  begin  her  canvass,  and  away  posted  Lady 
Delacour  after  her,  to  canvass  for  a  cousin  of  Harriot 
Freke's.  This  was  a  new  scene  for  me ;  but  I  piqued 
myself  on  the  versatility  of  my  talents,  and  I  laid  myself 
out  to  please  all  the  squires,  and,  what  was  more  diflficult, 
all  the  squires'  ladies,  in  *****shire.  I  was  ambitious 
to  have  it  said  of  me,  *  that  I  was  the  finest  figure  that 
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ever  appeared  upon  a  canvass.'    O,  ye  *****shireians, 
how  hard  did  I  work  to  obtain  your  praise !     All  that 
the  combined  force  of  vanity  and  hatred  could  inspire 
I  performed,  and  with  success.     You  have  but  little 
curiosity,  I  presume,  to  know  how  many  hogsheads  of 
port  went  down  the  throat  of  JoKnTBuH^  or  now  many 
hecatombs  ^ere  offered  up  to  the  genius  oF  English 
liberty.     My  hatred  to  MrsJLuttridge  was,  of  cp^irse, 
called  love  oFmy  country.     Lady  Delacour  was  deified 
hjir  all  true  patriots ;  and,  luckily,  a  handsome  legacy 
left  me  for  my  spirit,  by  an  uncle  who  died  six  weeks 
before  the  election,  enabled  us  to  sustain  the  expence  of 
my  apotheosis.     The  day  of  election  came ;   Harriot 
Freke  and  I  made  our  appearance  on  the  hustings, 
dressed  in  splendid  party  uniforms ;  and  before  us  our 
knights  and  squires  held  two  enormous  panniers  full  of 
ribands  and  cockades,  which  we  distributed  with  a  grace 
that  won  all  hearts,  if  not  all  votes.     Mrs  Luttridge 
thought  the  panniers  would  carry  the  election ;   and 
forthwith  she  sent  off  an  express  for  a  pair  of  panniers 
twice  as  large  as  ours.      I  took  out  my  pencil,  and 
drew  a  caricature  of  the  ass  and  her  panniers  ;  wrote  an 
epigram  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  the  epigram  and  the 
caricature  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  half  *****8hire. 
The  verses  were  as  bad  as  impromptus  usually  are,  and 
the  drawing  was  not  much  better  than  the  writing; 
but  the  good'w'tll  of  the  critics  supplied  all  my  de- 
ficiencies; and  never  was  more  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  pen  of  Burke,  or  the  pencil  of  Reynolds,  than  was 
lavished  upon  me  by  my  honest  friends.      My  dear 
Belinda,  if  you  will  not  quarrel  with  the  quality,  you 
may  have  what  quantity  of  praise  you  please.     Mrs 
Luttridg**;    as   I   hoped   and   expeqted,   was    beyond 
measure   enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  caricature   and 
epigram.      She  was,  beside  being  a  gamester  and  a 
politician — ^what  do  you  think  ? — an  excellent  shot ! 
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She  wished,  she  said,  to  be  a  man,  that  she  jmghtbe 
qualified  tdtalte  proper  notice  of  my  conduct  ^nc 
same  kind  friends  who  sTiowedher  my  epigram  repeated 
to  me  her  observation  upon  it.     Harriot  Freke  was  at 
my  elbow,  and  offered  to  take  any  nussage  I  might 
think  proper  to  Mrs  Luttridge.     I  scarcely  thougM 
her  in  earnest  till  she  added,  that  the  onl)M«^yJ^ 
nowadays  for  a  woman  to  distinffiishJierfelfj^LSy 
spirit ;   as   everything    else    was   ^royn„^heap  ffl^ 
^        vulgar  in  the  eyes  of  men ;'  that  she  knew  one  ot 
the  cleverest  young  men  in  England,  and  a  "^ Jf 
fashion  into  the  bargain,  who  was  just  going  to  publisn 
•    /a  treatise  *  upon  the  Propriety  and  Necessity  of  Fgmle 
;■;  )  Duelling ; '  andT  that  he  had  demonstrated,  beyond:  a 
.  ^  /   possibility  of  doubt,  that  civilized  society  could  not 
*•  (    exist  half  a  century  longer  without  this  necess^Ejn^ 
1 '  V provement.    I  had.prodigious deferencefjaiUhg ^^^^l 
''       sypenQntyj^as  I  thought  it,  ot_ilarno?8  understanding' 
''^      She  was  a  philosopher,  and  a  fine  lady— F  wUirOniy  a 
fine  lady ;  I  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  my  life,  *?^  . 
was  a  litde  inclined  to  cowardice ;  but  Harriot  ofterea 
to  bet  any  wager  upon  the  steadiness  of  my  hand,  an 
assured  me  that  I  should  charm  all^holderMf^-^^ 
attire.     In  short,  aCTmy  second,  if!  would  furnish  ne 
with  proper  credentials,  she  swore  she  would  underta 
to  furnish  me  with  clothes,  and  pistols,  and  courag  > 
and  everything  I  wanted.      I   sat  down  to  pen  roy 
challenge.     When  I  was  writing  it,  my  hand  did  n 
tremiale  much — ^not  more  than  my  Lord  Delacour  s  ^y^"^^ 
does.      The  challenge  was  very  prettily  worded; 
believe  I  can  repeat  it. 

"  *  Lady  Delacour  presents  her  compliments  to^ 
Luttridge — she  is  informed  that  Mrs  L- 
were  a  man,  that  she  might  be  qualifiec 

notice  of  Lady  D 's  conduct.    Lady  Delacour  begs 

leave  to  assure  Mrs  Luttridge,  that  though  she  has 
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the  misfortune  to  be  a  woman,  she  is  willing  to  account 

for  her  conduct  in  any  manner  Mrs  L may  think 

proper,  and  at  any  hour  and  place  she  may  appoint. 

Lady  D leaves  the  choice  of  the  weapons  to  Mrs 

L .      Mrs   H.   Freke,  who  has   the  honour  of 

presenting  this  note,  is  Lady  Delacour'syr/^iu/  upon  this 
occasion*' 

"  I  cannot  repeat  Mrs  Luttridge's  answer ;  all  I 
know  is,  it  was  not  half  as  neatly jvprded  ^s  niy,note ; 
but  the  essential  part  of  it  was,  that  she  accepted  my 
challenge  ivith  pleasure^  and  should  do  herself  the  honour 
of  meeting  me  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  that 
Miss  Honour  O' Grady  would  be  her  friend  upon  the 
occasion ;  and  that  pistols  were  the  weapons  she  pre- 
ferred. The  place  of  appointment  was  behind  an  old 
barn,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  *****.  The 
hour  was  fixed  to  be  early  in  the  morning,  to  prevent 
all  probability  of  interruption.  In  the  evening,  Harriot 
and  I  rode  to  the  ground.  There  were  several  bullets 
sticking  in  the  posts  of  the  bam :  this  was  the  place 
where  Mrs  Luttridge  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise 
herself  in  firing  at  a  mark.  I  own  my  courage  *  oozed 
out'  a  little  at  this  sight.  The  Duke  de  Rochefoucault,  ,  ^ 
I  believe,  said  truly,  that  *  many  would  be  cowards  if  |  p 
they  dared.'  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  physical 
and  less  moral  necessity  for  my  fighting  this  duel ;  but 
I  did  not  venture  to  reason  on  a  point  of  honour  with 
my  spirited  second.  I  bravadoed  to  Harriot  most 
magnanimously ;  but  at  night,  when  Marriott  was  un- 
dressing  me,  I  could  not  forHeargiving  Ker  a  hint,  which 
I  thought  might  tend  to  preserve  the  kinj;'s  peace,  §ind 
tEe^  P^ce  of  the  county.  "T  went  to  the  ground  in 
le  mormng  m  good  spirits,  and  with  a  safe  conscience, 
rriot  was  in  admiration  of  my  <  lion-port ; '  and,  to 
her  justice,  she  conducted  herself  with  great  cool- 
upon  the  occasion ;  but  then  it  may  be  observed. 
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that  it  was  I  who  was  to  stand  fire,  and  not  she.  I 
thought  of  poor  Lawless  a  billion  of  times,  at  least, 
as  we  were  going  to  the  ground ;  and  I  had  my  pre- 
sentiments, and  my  confused  notions  of  poetic  justice :. 
but  poetic  justice,  and  all  other  sorts  of  justice,  went 
clear  out  of  my  head  when  I  saw  my  antagonist  and 
her  friend,  actually  pistol  in  hand,  waiting  for  us ;  they 
were  both  in  men's  clothes.  I  secretly  called  upon  the 
name  of  Marriott  with  fervency,  and  I  looked  round 
with  more  anxiety  than  eyct  -.Blueheai;4!l_]^i^>  or 
*  Anne,  sister  Anne ! '  looked  to  see  if  anybody  was 
coming :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  grass  blown 
by  the  wind — ^no  Marriott  to  throw  herself  toute  tflorie 
between  the  combatants — ^no  peace-officers  to  bind  us 
over  to  our  good  behaviour — no  deliverance  at  hand ; 
and  Mrs  Luttridge,  by  all  the  laws  of  honour,  as 
challenged,  was  to  have  the  first  shot.  O,  those  laws 
of  honour!  I  was  upon  the  point  of  making  an 
apology,  in  spite  of  them  all,  when,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy,  I  was  relieved  from  the  dreadfid  alternative  of 
being  shot  through  the  head,  or  of  becoming  a  laugh- 
ing-stock for  life,  by  an  incident,  less  heroic,  I'll  grant 
you,  than  opportune.  But  you  shall  have  the  whole 
scene,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it ;  as  well — ^for  those 
who  for  the  first  time  go  into  a  field  of  battle  do  not,  as 
I  am  credibly  informed  and  internally  persuaded,  always 
find  the  clearness  of  their  memories  improved  by  the 
novelty  of  their  situation.  Mrs  Luttridge,  when  we 
came  up,  was  leaning,  with  a  truly  martial  negligence, 
against  the  wall  of  the  bam,  with  her  pistol,  as  I  told 
you,  in  her  hand.  She  spoke  not  a  word ;  but  her 
second.  Miss  Honour  O' Grady,  advanced  towards  us 
immediately,  and,  taking  off  her  hat  very  manfully, 
addressed  herself  to  my  second — *  Mistress  Harriot 
Freke,  I  presume,  if  I  mistake  not.'  Harriot  bowed 
slightly,  and  answered,  *Mis8  Honour  O' Grady,  I 
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presume,  if  I  mistake  not.*  <The  same,  at  your 
service,*  replied  Miss  Honour.  *  I  have  a  few  words 
to  suggest  that  may  save  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and 
bloodshed,  and  ill-will.'  <  As  to  noise,'  said  Harriot, 
<  it  is  a  thing  in  which  I  delight,  therefore  I  beg  that 
mayn't  be  spared  on  my  account ;  as  to  bloodshed,  I 
beg  that  may  not  be  spared  on  Lady  Delacour's  account, 
for  her  honour,  I  am  sure,  is  dearer  to  her  than  her 
blood ;  and,  as  to  ill-will,  I  should  be  concerned  to 
have  that  saved  on  Mrs  Luttridge's  account,  as  we  all 
know  it  is  the  thing  in  which  she  delights,  even  more 
than  I  do  in  noise,  or  Lady  Delacour  in  blood :  but 
pray  proceed.  Miss  Honour  O' Grady ;  you  have  a  few 
words  to  suggest.'  *  Yes,  I  would  willingly  observe, 
as  it  is  my  duty  to  my  principal^  said  Honour,  *  that 
one  who  is  compelled  to  fire  a  pistol  with  her  left  hand, 
though  ever  so  good  a  shot  naturally^  is  by  no  means  on 
a  footing  with  one  who  has  the  advantage  of  her  right 
hand.'  Harriot  rubbed  my  pistol  with  the  sleeve  of  her 
coat,  and  I,  recovering  my  wit  with  my  hopes  of  being 
witty  with  impunity,  answered,  *  Unquestionably,  left- 
handed  wisdom  and  left-handed  courage  are  neither  of 
them  the  very  best  of  their  kinds ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  them  if  we  can  have  no  other.'  *  That 
£^'  cried  Honour  O' Grady,  *  is  not,  like  most  of  the 
&mily  of  the  ifsy  a  peacemaker.  My  Lady  Dela- 
cour, I  was  going  to  observe  that  mj^princi^  has  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident,  in  the  shape  .of  a  whitlow 
onJ&fiiore^^^er^TheiFr^  Hand,  which  incapacitates 
her  from  drawing  a  digger  5  but  I  am  at  your  service, 
ladiSferfKer  oTybu,  that  can't  put  up  with  a  disappoint- 
ment with  good  humour.'  I  never,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  existence,  was  more  disposed  to  bear  a 
disappointment  with  good  humour,  to  prove  that  I  was 
incapable  of  bearing  malice ;  and  to  oblige  the  seconds, 
for  form  sake,  I  agreed  that  we  should  take  our  ground. 
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and  fire  out  4)i8tol8  int:p  the  air.  Mrs  Luttridge,  with 
her  left-handed  wisdom,  fired  first ;  and  I,  with  great 
magnanimity,  followed  her  example.  I  must  do  my 
adversary's  second,  Miss  Honour  O' Grady,  the  justice 
to  observe,  that  in  this  whole  affair  she  conducted  her- 
self not  only  with  the  spirit,  but  with  the  good-nature 
and  generosity  characteristic  of  her  nation.  We  met 
enemies,  and  parted  friends:  "^     ' 

"  Life  is  a  tragicomedy !  Thou£hjJbte.,.critics  will 
allow  5r^no  such  thing^  in  their  hnoksy  it  is  a  .ItCge 
representation  of  what  pasaes^-in  the  wei^ck^  and  of  all 
ilives  mine  has  been  the_  most  grotesque  mixtHre,  or 
*  alternation,  I  should  say,  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  All 
this  is  apropos  to  something  I  nave  not  told  you  yet. 
This  comic  duel  ended  tragically  for  me.  *  How  ?  ' 
you  say.  Why,  'tis  clear  that  I  was  not  shot  through 
the  head;  but  it  would  have  been  better,  a  hundred 
times  better  for  me,  if  I  had;  I  should  have  been 
spared,  in  this  life  at  least,  the  torments  of  the  damned. 

il  was  not  used  to  priming  and  loading :  my^tistoLjl^s 
overcharged :  when  I  fired,  it  reGoiled|-«Ad  I-j:ecgived 
a  blow  on  my  breast,  the  consequences  of ^which-you 
have  seen. 

"The  pain  was  nothing  at  the  moment  compared 
with  what  I  have  since  experienced :  but  I  will  not 
complain  till  I  cannot  avoid  it.  I  had  not,  at  the  time 
I  received  the  blow,  much  leisure  for  lamentation ;  for 
I  had  scarcely  discharged  my  pistol  when  we  heard  a 
loud  shout  on  the  other  side  of  the  barn,  and  a  crowd 
of  town's  people,  country  people,  and  haymakers  came 
pouring  down  the  lane  towards  us,  with  rakes  ap[4_pitch- 
forks  in  their  hands.  An  English  mob  is  really  a 
formidable  thing.  Marriott  had  mismanaged  jierjjusi- 
ness  most  strangely :  sKe  had,  indeed,  spread  a  report 
of  a  duel — a  female  duel;  but  the  untutored  sense  of 
propriety  amongst  these  rustics  was  so  shocked  at  the 
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idea  of  a  duel  fought  by  women  in  merCs  clothes^  that  I  I 
verily  believe  they  woidd  have  tlyown jas.into  the  river  I 
with  all  their  hearts.  Stupicl  tlockheads !  I  am  con-  J 
vinced  that  they  would  not  have  been  half  so  much 
scandalized  if  we  had  boxed  in  petticoats.  The  \^ant 
of  dM8e^5eJticQala..iad  ^nearly  proved  our  destruction,N<^ 
or'itlSstour  disgrace:  a  peeress,  after  being  ducked, 
could  never  have  held  her  head*  above  water  again  with 
any  grace.  The  mob  had  just  closed  round  us,  crying, 
'  Shame !  shame !  shame  !— duck  'em— duck  'em — 
gentle  or  simple — duck  'em^-duck  'em ' — when  their 
attention  was  suddenly  turned  towards  a  person  who 
was  driving  up  the  lane  a  large  herd  of  squeaking, 
grunting  pigs.  The  person  was  clad  in  splendid  regi- 
mentals^  and  he  was  armed  with  a  long  pole,  to  the 
end  of  which  hung  a  bladder,  and  his  pigs  were 
frightened,  and  they  ran  squeaking  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other ;  and  the  pig-driver  in  regimentals, 
in  the  midst  of  the  noise,  could  not  without  diiHcuity 
make  his  voice  heard ;  but  at  last  he  was  understood  to 
say,  that  a  bet  of  a,  hundred  guineas  depeQde<l.i;ipQn  his 
bong  ablc-to  Iceep  these  pigs  ahead  of  a  flock  of  turkies 
tbatjKfiUL  following  them ;  and  he  begged  the  mob  to 
give  him  and  his  pigs  fair  play.  At  the  news  of  this 
wager,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  gentleman  turned  pjg- 
dn:rj^  the  mob  were  in  raptures ;  and  at  the  sound  of 
his  vcMce,  Harriot  Freke  immediately  exclaimed,  *  Cla- 
rence  Hervcy !  by  all  that's  lucky ! '  " 

"  Clarence  Hervey !  "  interrupted  Belinda.  "  Cla- 
rence Hervey,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Delacour  coolly : 
"he^n_dQ  eygrything,  you  know,  even  drive  pigs, 
better  than  anybody  else  !--^at  let  me  go  on. 

**  Harriot  Freke  shouted  in  a  stentorean  voice,  which 
actually  made  your  pig-driver  start :  she  explained  to 
him  in  French  our  distress,  and  the  cause  of  it. 
Clarence  was,  as  I  suppose  you  have  discovered  long 

I.  E 
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ago,  ^that  cleverest  young  man  in  England  who  had 
written  on  the  propriety  and  necessity'  of  female  duell- 
ing/  He  answered  Harriot  in  French"^— "* To' attempt 
your  rescue  by  force  would  be  vain ;  but  I  will  do 
better,  I  will  make  a  diversion  in  your  favour.*  Im- 
mediately our  hero,  addressing  himself  to  the  sturdy 
fellow  who  held  me  in  custody,  exclaimed,  <  Huzza, 
my  boys !  Qld.£ngland  foc^YfiT  !  Yonder  comes  a 
Frenchman  with  a  flock  of  turkies.  My  pigs  will 
beat  them,  for  a  hundred  guineas.  Old  England  for 
ever,  huzza !  * 

"As  he  spoke,  the  French  officer,  with  whom 
Clarence  Hervey  had  laid  the  wager,  appeared  at  the 
turn  of  the  lane — ^his  turkies  half  flying — half  hobbling 
up  the  road  before  him.  The  Frenchman  waved  a 
red  streamer  over  the  heads  of  his  flock — Clarence 
shook  a  pole,  from  the  top  of  which  hung  a  bladder 
full  of  beans.  The  pigs  grunted,  the  turkies  gobbled, 
and  the  mob  shouted:  eager  for  the  fame  of  Old 
England,  the  crowd  followed  Clarence  with  loud 
acclamations.  The  French  officer  was  followed  with 
groans  and  hisses.  So  great  was  the  confusion,  and 
sogreat  the  zeal  of  the  patriots,  that  even  the  pleasure 
ofaucldng  the  femdcPduellists  was  forgotten  in  the 
general  enthusiasm.  All  eyes  and  all  hearts  were 
intent  upon  the  race;  and  now  the  turkies  got  fore- 
most, and  now  the  pigs.  But  when  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  horsepond,  I  heard  one  man  cry,  *  Don't 
forget  the  ducking.'  How  I  trembled!  but  our 
knight  shouted  to  his  followers  —  *For  the  love  of 
Old  England,  my  brave  boys,  keep  between  my  pig« 
and  the  pond : — if  our  pigs  see  the  water,  they'll  run 
to  it,  and  England's  undone.' 

"The  whole  fiiry  of  the  mob  was  by  this  speech 
conducted  away  from  us.  *0n,  on,  my  boys,  into 
town,  to  the  market-place :  whoever  gains  the  market- 
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place  first  wins  the  day.'  Our  general  shook  the 
rattling  bladder  in  triumph  over  the  heads  of  *the 
gwinj^h  mnlfitydp/  and  we  followed  in  perfect  security 
in  his  train  into  the  town. 

**  Men,  women,  and  children  crowded  to  the  win- 
dows and  doors.  ^  Retreat  into  the  first  place  you 
can,*  whispered  Clarence  to  us :  we  were  close  to 
him.  Harriot  Freke  pushed  her  way  into  a  milliner's 
shop:  I  could  not  get  in  after  her,  for  a  frightened 
pig  turned  back  suddenly,  and  almost  threw  me  down. 
Clarence  Hervey  caught  me,  and  favoured  my  retreat 
into  the  shop.  But  poor  Clarence  lost  his  bet  by 
his  ^^llantcy*  WEiIst  he  was  manoeuvring  in  my 
"favour,  the  turkies  got  several  yards  ahead  of  the  pigs, 
and  reaching  the  market-place  first,  won  the  race. 

**  The  French  officer  round  great  difficulty  in  getting 
safe  out  of  the  town ;  but  Clarence  represented  to  the 
molr"tliat  Tie  was  a  prisoner  on  his  parole,  and"  that  "ft 
would,  be  unlike  Englishmen  to  insiilt  a -prisoner.  So 
he  got  off  without  being  pelted,  and  they  both  returned 

in  safety  to  the  house  of  General  Y ,  where  they 

were  to  dine,  and  where  they  entertained  a  large  party 
of  officers  with  the  account  of  this  adventure. 

"  Mrs  Freke  and  I  rejoiced  in  our  escape,  and  we 
thought  that  the  whole  business  was  now  over ;  but  in 
this  we  were  mistaken.  The  news  of  our  duel,  which 
had  spread  in  the  town,  raised  such  an  uproar  as  had 
never  been  heard,  even  at  the  noisiest  election.  Would 
you  believe  it? — ^The  fete  o£-.the-el€Ction  turned  upon 
this  duel.  The  common  people,  one  and  all,  declared 
that  they  would  not  vote  either  for  Mr  Luttridge  or 
Mr  Freke,^becau8e  as  how — but  I  need  not  repeat  all 
the  platitudesitysLt  theylaid.  In  short,  neither  ribands 
nny  brap^Y  ^f^^^l"^  bring  thfm  vg^j;^ag^"~  With  true 
KnprHah^  jig»hea4^ne8Sy  they  went  every  man  of  them 
andpoUed  for  an  independent  candidate  of  their  own 
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choosingy  whose  wife,  forsoothy  was  a  in-oper  behave^ 
woman. 

"  The  only  thing  I  had  tx)  console  me  for  all  this 
was  C&ence'Herveys  opinion  that  rTooEeS  better  in 
niahVclothes  than  my^Hend  Harriot  Freke.  Ulafence 
was  charmed  with  my  spirit  and  gfkcel'^t  he  had  not 
leisure  at  that  time  to  attach  himself  seriously  to  me,  or 
to  anything.  He  was  then,  I  guess,  about  nineteen  or 
twenty :  he  was  all  vivacity,  presumption,  and  paradox  ; 
he  was  enthusiastic  in  support  of  his  opinions ;  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  the  most  candid  man  in  the  world, 
for  there  was  no  set  of  tenets  which  _cbildli£lcalled 
exclusively  his  :  he  adopted  in  liber al_  rotation  every 
possible  absurdity ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  defended 
each  in  its  turn  with  the  most  ingenious  arguments  that 
could  be  devised,  and  with  a  flow  of  words  which 
charmed  the  ear,  if  not  the  sense.  His  essay  on  female 
duelling  was  a  most  extraordinary  performance ;  it  was 
handed  about  in  manuscript  till  it  was  worn  out;  he 
talked  of  publishing  it,  and  dedicating  it  to  me.  How- 
ever,  this  scheme,  amongst  a  nullion  oi  others,  he  talked 
of^  but  never  put  into  execution.  LiiKkily|or  him, 
many  of  his  follies  evaporated  in  words.  I  saw^ut 
littie'dlher  of  him  or  his  f6llfeS"at  fliirtime.  All  I 
know  about  him  is,  that  after  he  had  lost  his  bet  of  a 
hundred  guineas,  as  a  pig-driver,  by  his  knight-errantry 
in  rescuing  the  female  duellists  from  a  mob,  he  wrote  a 
very  charming  copy  of  verses  upon  the^ccasionj  and 
that  he  was  so  much  provoked  T)y  the  stupidity  of  some 
of  his  brother  officers  who  could  not  understand  the 
verses,  that  he  took  a  disgust  to  the  army,  and  sold  his 
commission.  He  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the  Continent, 
and  I  returned  with  Harriot  Freke  to  London,  and 
forgot  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Clarence  Hervey 
for  three  or  four  years.  Unless  people  can  be  of  some 
use,  or  unless  they  are  actually  present,  let  them  be  ever 
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SO  agreeable  oj^m^ntorious,  we  are  very  apt  to  forget 
theml  One  gtowa  strangelyHieHish  by  living  in  the 
world :  ^tis^a.  peifect  iau:e  for  romantic  notions  of  grati- 
tude, and  love,  and  so  forth.  If  I  had  TTved'in  the 
country  in^STbld^mSIRJf^House,  Clarence  Hervey  would 
have  doubtless  reigned  paramount  in  my  imagination  as 
the  deliverer  of  my  life.  Sec,  But  in  London  one  has 
no  time  for  thinking  of  deliverers.'  And  yet  what  I 
djgjwitft-my  time  1  cannot" tell  you ;  ^tis  gone,  and 
no  trace  left.  One  day  after  another  went  I  know 
not  how.  Had  I  wept  for  every  day  I  lost,  I'm  sure 
I  should  have  cried  my  eyes  out  before  this  time.  If 
I  had  enjoyed  any  amusement  in  the  midst  of  this 
dissipation,  it  would  all  have  been  very  well ;  but  I 
declare  to  you  in  confidence  I  have  been  tired  to 
death.  Npthing  can  be  more  monotonous  than  the 
life  of  a  hackneyed  fine  lady  ; — I  question  whether  a 
dniy^liorse,  or  a  horse  in  a  mill,  would  willingly  ex* 
chaxige  places  with  one,  if  they  could  know  as  much 
of  the  matter  as  I  do.  You  are  surprised  at  hearing 
all  this  from  me.  My  dear  Belinda,  how  I  envy  you ! 
You^are..npt.^^et.  ticed^of  everything.  Tha.  iwidd  iias 
^Slthe  glo8i.o£  novelty  lopyou-V  Bii.  don't  expect  that 
c^n^Jjt^Qxe  a  season.  My  first  winter  was  certainly 
entertaining  enough.  One  begins  with  being  charmed 
with  the  bustle  and  glare,  and  what  the  French  call 
spectacle ;  this  is  over,  I  think,  in  six  months.  I  can 
but  just  recollect  having  been  amused  at  the  Theatres, 
and  the  Opera,  and  the  Pantheon,  and  Ranelagh,  and 
all  those  places,  for  their  own  sakes.  Spooju^ery  soon, 
we  go  out  to  see  j»eople,  not  things :  then  we  grow 
tired  ot  seeing  people;  then  we  grow  tired  of  being 
seen  by  people ;  and  then  we  go  out  merely  because 
we  can't  stay  at  home.  A  dismal  story,  and  a  true 
one.  Excuse  me  for  showing  you  the  simple  truth ; 
well-dressed  falsehood    is   a   personage   much    more 
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presentable.  I  am  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  my  history, 
in  which  there  is  a  dearth  of  extraordinary  events.  What 
shall  I  do  \  Shall  I  invent  ?  I  would  if  I  could ;  but 
I  cannot.  Then  I  must  confess  to  you  that  during 
these  last  four  years  I  should  have  Hipj  of  #>nnni  if 
had  not  been  kept  alive  By  myTiatred  of  MfftL^l^llidge 
and  oEjOiy^UsbaQd.  I  don't  know  which  I  hate  most 
— O,  yes,  I  do — I  certainly  hate  Mrs  Luttridge  the 
most;  for  a  woman  can  always  hate  a  woman  more 
than  she  can  hate  a  man,  unless  she  has  been  in  love 
with  him,  which  I  never  was  with  poor  Lord  Delacour. 
Yes !  I  certainly  hate  Mrs  Luttridge  the  most ;  I  can- 
not count  the  number  of  extravagant  things  I  have  done 
on  purpose  to  eclipse  her.  We  have  had  rival  routs, 
rival  concerts,  rival  galas,  rival  theatres :  she  has  cost 
me  more  than  sh(^s  worth ;  but  then  I  certainly  have 
mortified  her  once  a  month  at  least.  My  hatred  to  Mrs 
L^ttridge,-my  dear,  is  the jfianQteiauaejof  myjovejor 
you ;  for  it  was  the  cause  of  my  intimacy  with  your  aunt 
Stanhope. — Mrs  Stanhope  is  really  a  clever  woman — 
she  knows  how  to  turn  die  hatred  of  all  her  friends  and 
acquaintance  to  her  own  advantage. — To  serve  lovers 
is  a  thankless  ofHce  compared  with  that  of  serving  haters 
— ^polite  haters,  I  mean.  It  may  be  dangerous,  for 
aught  I  know,  to  interpose  in  the  quarrels  of  those 
who  hate  their  neighbours,  not  only  with  all  their  souls, 
but  with  all  their  strength — ^the  barbarians  fight  it  out, 
kiss,  and  are  friends.  The  quarrels  which  never  come 
to  blows  are  safer  for  a  go-between ;  but  even  these 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  such  as  never  come  to 
words :  youxjtnie__silent  hatred  is  that  which  lasts  for 
ever#  The  moment  it  was  known  that  MrnLuttridge 
and  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  never  to  speak  to  one 
another,  your  aunt  Stanhope  began  to  minister  to  my 
hatred  so,  that  she  made  herself  quite  agreeable.  She 
one  winter  gave  me  notice  that  my  adversary  had  set 
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her  heart  upon  having  a  magnificent  entertainment  on 
a  particular  day.  On  that  day  I  determined,  of  course, 
to  have  a  rival  gala.  MrsStanhope's  maid  had  a  lover, 
ajrardener,  who  livedat  Chelsea;  and  the  gardener 
hag  an'aloe,  which  was  expected  soon  to  blow.  Now 
a  plant  tfiattlows  but  once  in  a  hundred  years  is  worth 
having.  The  gardener  intended  to  make  a  public 
exhibition  of  it,  by  which  he  expected  to  gain  about 
a  hundred  guineas.  Your  aunt  Stanhope's  maid  got  it 
from  him  for  me  for  fifty;  and  I  had  it  whispered 
about  that  an  aloe  in  full  blow  would  stand  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  Lady  Delacour's  supper  tables.  The 
difficulty  ¥^s  to  make  Mrs  Luttridge  fix  upon  the 
very  day  we  wanted;  for  you  know  we  could  not 
possibly  put  off  the  blowing  of  our  aloe.  Your  aunt 
Stanhope  managed  the  thing  admirably  by  means  of  a 
common  friendy  who  was  not  a  suspected  person  with  the 
Luttridges ;  in  short,  my  dear,  I  gained  my  point — 
cverybody-Came  from  Mrs  Luttridge's  to  me,  or  to  my 
aloe.  She  had  a  prodigiously  fine  supper,  but  scarcely 
a  soul  staid  with  her ;  they  all  came  to  see  what  could 
be  seen  but  once  in  a  hundred  years.  Now  the  aloe, 
you  know,  is  of  a  cumbersome  height  for  a  supper 
ornament.  My  saloon  luckily  has  a  dome,  and  under 
the  dome  we  placed  it.  Round  the  huge  china  vase 
in  which  it  was  planted  we  placed  the  most  beautiful, 
or  rather  the  most  expensive  hothouse  plants  we  could 
procure.  Afi«r.^l^the  aloe  was  an  ugly  thin^;  but 
it  answered  my  purpose — it  made  Mrs  Luttridge,  as  I 
am  credibly  informed,  absolutely  weep  with  vexation. 
I  was  excessively  obliged  to  your  aunt  Stanhope ;  and 
I  assured  her  that  if  ever  it  were  in  my  power,  she 
might  depend  upon  my  gratitude.  Pray,  when  you  write, 
repeat  the  same  thing  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  since  she 
has  introduced  Belinda  Portman  to  me,  I  am  a  hundred 
times  morie  obliged  to  her  than  ever  I  was  before. 
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"  But  to  proceed  with  my  important  history. — I  will 
not  tire  you  with  fighting  over  again  all  my  battles  in 
my  seven  years*  war  with  Mrs  Luttridge.  I  believe 
love  18  more  to  your  taste  than  hatred ;  therefore  I  will 
go  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Clarence  Hervey's  return 
from  his  travels.  He  was  much  improvedby  them, 
or  at  kaftt  JL  thoughtTD  vlfct  h^.'^i^'^^eaF4"4a-de3 
that  a&er  all  he  had  seen  in  France  and  Jt^ly^  Lrady 
Delacour  appeared  to  him  the  most  charmipg.jtfQman, 
of  her  age^  in  Europe.  The  words,"^iSS*  age^  piqued 
me ;  and  I'spSPSd  no  pains  to  make  him  forget  them. 
A  stupid  man  cannot  readily  be  persuaded  out  of  his 
senses — ^what  he  sees  he  sees,  and  neither  more  nor  less  ; 
yC  /  but  'tis  the  easiest  .thing  in  the  world  tjDLcatch.hoJd^of 
'  /  a  man^oTgenius  :  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  appeal 
from  his  senses  to  his  imagination,  and  then  he  sees  with 
the  eyes  of  his  imagination,  and  hears  with  the  ears 
of  his  imagination ;  and  then  no  matter  what  the  age, 
beauty,  or  wit  of  the  charmer  may  be— no  matter 
whether  it  be  Lady  Delacour  or  Belinda  Portman.  I 
think  I  know  Clarence  Hervey's  character  au  Jin  fond ^ 
and  1  could  lead  him  where  I  pleased :  but  don  t  be 
alarmed,  my  dear ;  you  know  I  can^t  lead  him  into 
matrimony.  You  look  at  me,  and  from  me,  and  you 
donH:  well  know  which  way  to  look.  You  are  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  after  all  that  passed,  all  that  I  felt,  and 
all  that  I  still  feel  about  poor  Lawless,  I  should  not  be 
cured  of  coquetry.  So  am  I  surprised;  but  habit, 
fashion,  the  devil,  I  believe,  lead  us  on:  and  then. 
Lord  Delacour  is  so  obstinate  and  jealous — ^you  can't 
have  forgotten  the  poUte  conversation  that  passed  one 
morning  at  breakfast  between  his  lordship  and  me  about 
Clarence  Hervey ;  but  neither  does  his  lordship  knowjt 
nor  does  Clarence  Hervey  suspect,  that  nw  object  _with 
him  ia to. conceal  from  the  world  wliatTTcannot^con- 
ceal  from  myself — that  I  ana  a  dying  woman.     I  am, 
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aod  I  see  you  think  me,  a  strange,  weak,  inconsistent 
oreature.  I  was  intended  for  something  better,  but 
now  it  is  too  late;  a  coquette  I  have  lived,  and  a 
coquette  I  shall  die :  I  speak  frankly  to  you.  Let  me 
have  the  glory  of  leading  Clarence  Hervey  about  with 
me  inT  public  for  a  few  months  longer ;  then  I  must 
quit  the  stage.  Asjtp  love,  you  know  with  me  that  is 
out  of  the  question ;  all  I  as£  or  vdsh  fdr  i§  admira- 
tlon. 

"T^ady  Delacour  paused,  and  leaned  back  on  the  sofa ; 
she  appeared  in  great  pain. 

**Ohl — I  am  sometimes,"  resumed  she,  "as  you 
see,  in  terrible  pain.  For  two  years  after  I  gave  my- 
self that  blow  with  the  pistol  I  neglected  the  warning 
twinges  that  I  felt  from  time  to  time;  at  last  I  was 
terrified.  Marriott  was  the  only  person  to  whom  I 
mentioned  my  fears,  and  she  was  profoundly  ignorant : 
she  flattered  me  with  false  hopes,  till,  alas !  it  was  in 
vain  to  doubt  of  the  nature  of  my  complaint :  then  she 
urged  me  to  consult  a  physician;  that  I  would  not 
do — I  could  not — I  never  will  consult  a  physician — 
I  would  not  for  the  universe  have  my  situation  known. 
YouTtaTe:^^you  cannot  enter  into  my  feelings.  Why, 
my  dear,  if ^  I  lose,  admiration,  what  have  I  left? 
Would  you  have  me  live  upon  pity  ?  Consider  what  a 
dreadftd"  thing  it  must  be  to  me,  who  have  no  friends, 
no  family,  to  be  confined  to  a  sick  room — a  sick  bed ; 
'tis  what  I  must  come  to  at  last,  but  not  yet — ^not  yet. 
I  have  fortitude ;  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  had  no 
species  of  merit :  besides,  it  is  still  some  occupation  to 
me  to  act  my  part  in  public ;  and  bustle,  noise,  nonsense, 
if  they  do  not  amuse  or  interest  me,  yet  they  stifle 
reflection.  May  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
remorse!  The  idea  of  that  poor  wretch.  Lawless, 
whonj^X.  actually,  murdered  as  much  as  if  I  had  shot 
him.  haunts  me  whenever  I  am  alone.     It  is  now 
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between  eight  and  nine  years  since  he  died,  and  I  have 
lived  ever  since  in  a  constant  course  of  dissipation ;  but 
it  won't  do— conscience,  conscience  will  be  heard! 
Since  my  health  has  been  weakened,  I  believe  I  have 
acquired  more  conscience.  I  really  think  that  jay 
stupid  lord,  who  has  neither  ideas  nor  sensations,  ex- 
ccjTwnen  he  is  intoxicatedi.  is  a  hundred  times  happier 
than  I  am.  But  I  will  spare  you,  Belinda ;  I  promised 
that  you  should  not  have  a  scene^  and  I  will  keep  my 
word.  It  is,  however,  a  great  relief  to  open  my  mind 
to  one  who  has  some  feeling :  Harriot  Freke  has  none ; 
I  am  convinced  that  she  has  no  more  feeling  than  this 
table.  I  have  not  yet  told  you  Tio\7sheTias  used  nie^ 
You  know  that  it  was  she  who  led  or  rather  dragged 
me  into  that  scrape  with  Lawless ;  for  that  I  never  re- 
proached her.  You  know  it  was  she  who  frightened 
me  into  fighting  that  duel  with  Mrs  Luttridge;  for 
this  I  never  reproached  her.  She  has  cost  me  my 
peace  of  mind,  my  health,  my  life ;  she  knows  iu  and 
she  forsakes,  betrayS;^  insults,  and  .lQaY£SL.ine-ta^e.  I 
cannot  command  my  temper  sufficiently  to  be  coherent 
when  I  speak  of  her ;  I  cannot  express  in  words  what 
I  feel.  How  could  that  mbst  treacherous  of  beings, 
for  ten  years,  make  me  believe  that  she  was  my  friend  ? 
Whilst  I  thought  she  really  loved  me,  I  pardoned  her 
all  her  faults — ali — what  a  comprehensive  word ! — ^All, 
all  I  forgave;  and  continually  said — *lnit  she  has  a 
good  heart.'  A  good  heart! — she  has  no  heart! — 
she  has  no  feeling  for  any  living  creature  but  herself.  I 
always  thought  that  she  cared  for  no  one  but  for  me ; 
but  now  I  find  she  can  throw  me  off  as  easily  as  she 
would  her  glove.  And  this,  too,  I  suppose  she  calls  a 
frolic  ;  or,  in  her  own  vulgar  language,  fun.  Can  you 
believe  it  ? — ^What  do  you  think  she  has  done,  my  dear  ? 
She  has  gone  over  at  last  to  odious  Mrs  Luttridge — 
actually  she  has  gone  down  with  the  Luttridges  "^fo 
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*****8hire.  The  iodependent  member  having  taken 
the  Chiltern  Hundfeds,  vacates  his  seat :  a  new  elec- 
tion comes  on  directly :  the  Luttridges  are  to  bring  in 
Freke — ^not  Harriot's  cousin — they  have  cut  him— but 
her  husband,  who  is  now_ to  commence  senator:  he  is 
to  comejn  for  the  county,  uponj:oncfition  that  Luttridge 
shain&ave  Freke^s  borough.  Lord  Delacouc*.  wi&QUt 
saying 'one  syHable^ha^'prpjop^  his  int^r^^t  to  this 
previous  junto^  and  Lady  Delacour  is  left  a  miserable 
cipher.  My  lord's  motives  I  can  clearly  understand :  K 
hejsst^  thousand^uineas  to  Mrs  Luttridge  this  winter,    \ 

and  this  is  a.  convenient  way  of  paying  her.     Why J 

HSmbt  should  be  so  anxious  to  serve  a  husband  whom 
she  hates,  bitterly  hates,  might  surprise  anybody  who 
did  not  know  ie  dessous  des  cartes  as  well  as  I  do. 
You  are  but  just  come  into  the  world,  Belinda — ^the 
world  of  wickedness  I  mean,  my  dear,  or  you  would 
have  heard  what  a  piece  of  work  there  was  a  few 
years  ago  about  Harriot  Freke  and  this  cousin  of 
hers.  Without  betraying  her  confidence,  I  may  just 
tell  you  what  is  known  to  everybody,  that  she  went 
so  far,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  not  a  soul  would 

have  visited  her:    she  8)yanr\  in   tl^^   s^a  nf  folly  giif  nf 

her  depth — the  tide  of  fashioitjehbed^jaiid- there. was 
sheTlefrlticking  knee-deep  in  the  mudrr::a_^ridiculou8, 
scandalous  figure.  I  had  the  courage  and  foolish 
gooJ-nature  to  hazard  myself  for  her,  and  actually 
dragged  her  to  terra  fir,ma: — ^how  she  has  gone  on 
since  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely,  because  I  am  in  the 
secret ;  but  the  catastrophe  is  public :  to  make  her  peace 
withher  husband,  shelves,  up  her  fri^ndi  Well,  that 
I  could  have  pardoned,  if  she  had  not  been  so  base  as 
to  go  over  to  Mrs  Luttridge.  Mrs  Luttridge  offered 
(I've  seen  the  letter,  and  Harriot's  answer)  to  bring  in 
Freke,  the  husband,  and  to  make  both  a  county  and  a 
family  peace,  on  condition  that  Harriot  should  give  up 
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all  connexion  with  Lady  Delacour.  Mrs  Luttridge 
knew  this  would  provoke  me  beyond  measure,  and  there 
is  nothing  she  would  not  do  to  gratify  her  mean,  male- 
volent passions.  She  has  succeeded  for  once  in  her 
life.  The  blame  of  the  duel,  of  course,  is  all  thrown 
upon  me.  And  (would  you  believe  it  ?)  Harriot  Freke, 
I  am  credibly  informed,  throws  all  the  blame  of  Law- 
less's  business  on  me ;  nay,  hints  that  Lawless's  death- 
bed declaration  of^my  innocence  was  v^y  generous. 
O,  the  treachery,  the  baseness  of  this  woman !  And 
it  was  my  fate  to  hear  all  this  last  night  at  the  mas- 
querade. I  waited,  and  waited,  and  looked  everywhere 
for  Harriot — ^she  was  to  be  the  widow  Brady,  I  knew : 
at  last  the  widow  Brady  made  her  appearance,  and  I 
accosted  her  with  all  my  usual  femiliarity.  The  widow 
was  dumb.  I  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause  of  tliis 
sudden  loss  of  speech.  The  widow  took  me  into 
another  apartment,  unmasked,  and  there  I  beheld  Mr 
Freke,  the  husband.  I  was  astonished — ^had  no  idea 
of  the  trutET"  < Where  is  Harriot?'  I  believe,  were 
the  first  words  I  said.  *  Gone  to  the  country.'  *  To 
the  country ! '  *  Yes ;  to  *****8hire,  with  Mrs  Lut- 
tridge.'— Mrs  Luttridge — odious  Mrs  Luttridge!  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.  Qut.  Frek^j  njho 
always  hated  me,  believing  that  I  led  J[j,ig  .>y,ife,  instead 
of  her  leading  me  into  mischief,  would  have  enjoyed 
my  astonishment  and  my  rage;  so  I  concealed  both, 
with  all  possible  presence  of  mind.  He  went  on,  over- 
whelming me  with  explanations  and  copies  of  letters ; 
and  declared  it  was  at  Mrs  Freke's  request  he  did  and 
said  all  this,  and  that  he  was  to  follow  her  early  the  next 
morning  to  *****  shire.  I  broke  from  him,  simply 
wishing  him  a  good  journey,  and  as  much  family  peace 
as  his  patience  merited.  He  knows  that  1  know  his 
vafe's  history^  and  though  she  has  no  shame,  he  has 
some.     I  had  the  satisfaction  to  leave  him  blushing  with 
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anger,  and  I  supported  the  character  of  the  comic  muse 
a  full  hour  afterwards,  to  convince  him  that  all  their 
combined  malice  would  fail  to  break  my  spirit  in  public : 
what  I  suFer  in  private  is  known  only  to  my  own 
heart." 

As  she  finished  these  words,  Lady  Delacour  rose 
abruptly,  and  hummed  a  new  opera  air.  Then  she 
retired  to  her  boudoir,  saying,  with  an  air  of  levity, 
to  Belinda  as  she  left  the  room — 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  Belinda ;  I  leave  you  to 
ruminate  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts ;  to  think  of  the 
last  speech  and  confession  of  Lady  Delacour,  or,  what 
will  interest  you  much  more,  the  first  speech  and  con- 
fession of — Clarence  Hervey." 
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LADY  Delacour's  history,  and  the  manner  in 
^  which  it  was  related,  excited  in  Belinda's  mind 
astonishment,  pity,  admiration,  and  contempt; 
astonishment  at  her  inconsistency,  pity  for  her  misfor- 
tunes, admiration  of  her  talents,  aad.  contempt  for  her 
conduct.  To  these  emotions  succeeded  the  recollection 
of  the  promise  which  she  had  made,  not  to  leave  her 
in  her  last  illness  at  the  mercy  of  an  insolent  attendant. 
This  promise  Belinda  thought  of  with  terror :  she 
dreaded  the  sight  of  sufferings  which  she  knew  must 
end  in  death :  she  dreaded  the  sight  of  that  affected  < 
gaiety  and  of  that  real  levity  which  so  ill  became  the 
condition  of  a  dying  woman.  She  trembled  at  tJiejdea 
ot-i^dsg  under  the  guidance  of  one  who  was  so  little  i 
able  toconduct  herself ;  and  she  coiild  not  help  blaming 
her~aunt  iStanhope  severely  for  placing  her  in  such  a 
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Srilous  situation.  It  was  obvious  that  some  of  Lady 
elacour's  history  must  have  been  known  to  Mrs 
Stanhope ;  and  Belinda,  the  more  she  reflected,  was 
the  more  surprised  at  her  aunt's  having  chosen  such  a 
chaperon  for  a  young  woman  just  entering  into  the 
world.  When  die  understanding  is  suddenly  roused 
and  forced  to  exert  itself,  what  a  multitude  of  deduc- 
tions it  makes  in  a  short  time !  Belinda  saw  things  in 
a  new  light;  and  for^the  first  time  in  b^r  |ifi* -a^p 
reasoned  for  herself^upqnjijinf  «hfi  saw  nnH  felt  It  is 
sometimes  safer  for  young  people  to  see  than  to  hear  of 
certain  characters.  At  a  distance.  Lady  Delacour  had 
appeared  to  Miss  Portman  the  happiest  person  in  the 
world ;  upon  a  nearer  view,  she  cfiscovered  that  her 
ladyship  was  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings. 
To  have  married  her  niece  to  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Delacour,  Mrs  Stanhope  would  have  thought  the  most 
fortunate  thing  imaginable ;  but  it  was  now  obvious  to 
Belinda^-Jllit .neither  the  tide  oTviscountess,  nor  the 
pleasure  of  spending  three  fortunes,~could  ensure leEcSy. 
Lady  Delacour  confessed,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
utmost  luxury  and  dissipation  she  had  been  a  constant 
prey  to  ennui ;  that  the  want  of  domestic  happiness 
could  never  be  supplied  by  that  public  admiration  of 
which  she  was  so  ambidous ;  and  that  the  immoderate 
indulgence  of  her  vanity  had  led  her,  by  inevitable 
steps,  into  follies  and  imprudence  which  had  ruined  her 
health,  and  destroyed  her  peace  of  mind.  "  If  Lady 
Delacour,  with  all  the  advantages  of  wealth,  rank,  wit, 
and  beauty,  has  not  been  able  to  make  herself  happy  in 
this  life  of  fashionable  dissipation,"  said  Belinda  to 
herself,  "why  should  I  follow  the  same  course,  and 
expect  to  be  more  fortunate  ? " 

It  is  singular  that  the  very  means  which  Mrs  Stan- 
hope had  taken  to  make  a  fine  lady  of  her  niece  tended 
to   prgducje  an  effect_diametrically  opposite  to  what 
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might  have  been  expected.  The  result  of  Belinda' s^ 
reflections  upon  Lady  Delacour's  history  was  a  resolu- 
tion  to  profit  by  her  bad  example ;  but  this  resolution 
it  was  more  easy  to  form  than  to  keep.  Her  ladyship, 
where  she  wished  to  please  or  to  govern,  had  fascinating 
manners,  and  could  alternately  use  the  sarcastic  powers 
ot  wit,  and  the  fond  tone  of  persuasion,  to  accomplish 
her  purposes.  It  was  Belinda's  intention,  in  pursuance 
of  her  new  plans  of  life,  to  spend,  whilst  she  remained 
in  London,  as  little  money  as  possible  upon  superfluities 
and  dress.  She  had,  at  her  own  disposal,  only  ;^ioo 
per  annum,  the  interest  of  her  fortune ;  but  beside  this, 
her  aunt,  who  was  desirous  that  she  should  go  to  court, 
and  make  a  splendid  figure  there,  had  sent  her  a  draught 
on  her  banker  for  two  hundred  guineas.  "  You  will,  I 
trust,"  said  her  aunt,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter, 
"  repay  me  when  you  are  established  in  the  world ;  as 
I  hope  and  believe,  from  what  I  hear  from  Lady 
Delacour  of  the  power  of  your  charms,  you  will  soon 
be,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  your  fnends.  Pray 
do  not  neglect  to  mention  my  friend  Clarence  Hervey 
particularly  when  you  write  next.  I  understand  from 
one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  has 
actually  seen  his  rent-roll,  that  he  has  a  clear  ^^  10,000 
a  year." 

Belinda  resolved  neither  to  go  to  court,  noi  to  touch 
her  aunt^s  two  hundred  guineas ;  and  she  wrote  a  long 
lettw"  toTier  in  which  she  explained  her  feelings  and 
views  at  large.  Injthis  letter  she  meant  to  have  re- 
tiimgd  Mrg^Stanhope^s  draught,  but  her  feelings  and 
viesrs  changed  between  the  writing  of  this  episde  and 
the  going  out  of  the  post.  Mrs  Franks,  the  milliner, 
came  in  the  interim,  and  brought  home  Lady  Delacour's 
beautifril  dress :  it  was  not  the  sight  of  this,  however, 
which  changed  Belinda's  mind ;  but  she  could  not 
resist  Lady  Delacour's  raillery. 
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**Why,  my  dear,"  said  her  ladyship,  after  having 
listened  to  all  Miss  Portman  could  say  about  her  love 
of  independence,  and  the  necessity  of  economy  to 
preserve  that  independence,  **aW  this  is  prodigiously 
fine — but  shall  I  translate  it  into  plain  English  ?  You 
were  mortally  wounded  the  other  night  by  some  random 
reflections  of  a  set  of  foolish  young  men — Clarence 
Hervey  amongst  the  number  ;  and  instead  of  punishing 
them,  you  sagely  and  generously  determined  to  punish 
yourself.  Then,  to  convince  this  youth  that  you  have 
not  a  thought  of  those  odious  nets  and  cages,  that  you 
have  no  design  whatever  upon  his  heart,  and  that  he 
has  no  manner  of  influence  on  yours,  you  very  judiciously 
determine,  at  the  first  hint  from  him,  to  change  your 
dress,  your  manners,  and  your  character,  and  thus  to 
say  to  him,  in  as  plain  terms  as  possible — *You  see, 
sir,  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough ;  I  understsind  you 
disapprove  of  showy  dress  and  coquetry,  and  therefore, 
as  I  dressed  and  cotjuetted  only  to^lease. you^ now  I 
shall  lay  aside  dress  and  coquetry  since  I  find  that 
they  are  not  to  your  taste  —  and  I  hope,  ar,  you 
like  my  simplicity ! '  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear, 
Clarence  Hervey  imdarstands  simplicity  as  well  as,  you 
or  I  do.  All  this  would  be  vastly  well,  if  he  did  not 
know  that  you  overheard  that  conversation ;  but  as 
he  does  know  it,  trust  me,  he  vdll  attribute  any  sudden 
change  in  your  manners  and  appearance,  right  or  wrong, 
to  the  motives  I  have  mentioned.  So  don^t,  novice  as 
you  are[  set  ^bout  U)  manoeuvre  for  yourseit.  "TL^ve 
all  that  to^our  aunt  Stanhope,  or  to  meTand  then  you 
Ibiow  your  conscience  will  be  all  the  time  as  white  as 
your  hands — ^which,  by  the  by,  Clarence  Hervey,  the 
other  day,  said  were  the  whitest  hands  he  had  ever 
seen.  Perhaps  all  this  time  you  have  taken  it  into  your 
head  that  ftdl  dress  will  not  become  you ;  but  I  assure 
you  that  it  will — ^you  look  well  in  anything 
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'  Bvt  from  the  hoop's  bewitching  round, 
The  very  shoe  has  power  to  wound.' 

So  come  down  to  Mrs  Franks,  and  order  your  birth- 
night  dress  like  a  reasonable  creature.'^ 

Like_A.j:^ionaible  creature,  Miss  Portman  followed 
Lady  Delacour,  and  bespoke,  or  rather  let  her  ladyship 
bespeak  for  her,  fifty  guineas'  worth  of  elegance  and 
fashicMi.  **You  must  go  to  the  drawing-room  with 
me  next  week,  and  be  presented,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
^  and  then,  as  it  is  the  first  time,  you  must  be  elegantly 
dressed,  and  you  must  not  wear  the  same  dress  on  the 
birth-night.  So,  Mrs  Franks,  let  this  be  finished  first, 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  by  that  time,  perhaps,  we  shall 
think  of  something  superlatively  charming  for  the  night 
of  nights." 

Mrs  Franks  departed,  and  Belinda  sighed.  ^*A 
silver  penny  for  your  thoughts !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour. 
"  Ycm  are  thinktng^thatjroii  are  like  Camilla,  and  1  like 
Mrs  Mitten.  Novel  reading — as  I  daresay  you  have 
been  told  by  your  governess,  as  I  was  told  by  mine,  and 
she  by  hers,  I  suppose— novel  readingjor  young  ladies 
is  the  most  dangerous 

^^.^^—i^^^— jMiw^i— ^■•»*idHl»iii  I'll    ■ 

**0,  Clarence  Hervey,  I  protest !  "  cried  Lady  Dela- 
cour, as  he  at  this  instant  entered  the  room.  **  Do, 
pray,  Clarence,  help  me  out,  for  the  sake  of  this  young 
lady,  with  a  moral  sentence  against  novel  reading :  but 
that  might  go  against  your  conscience,  or  your  interest ; 
so  we'll  spare  you.  How  I  regret  that  we  had  not  the 
charming  serpent  at  the  masquerade  the  otJier  night !  " 

The  moment  her  ladyship  mentioned  the  masquerade, 
the  conversation  which  had  passed  at  Lady  Singleton's 
come  full  into  Clarence  Hervey's  recollection,  and  his 
emborrassm^it  was  evident — not  indeed  to  Belinda,  who 
had  turned  away  to  look  over  some  new  music  that  lay 
upon  a  stand  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room ;  and  she 
found  this  such  a  wonderfully  interesting  occ.upation,' 

I.  '  ~ F 
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that  she  did  not  for  some  minutes  hear,  or  appear  to 
hear,  one  word  of  the  conversation  which  was  going  on 
between  Mr  Hervey  and  Lady  Delacour.  At  last,  her 
ladyship  tapped  her  upon  the  shoulder,  saying,  in  a  play- 
ful tone,  ^*  Miss  Portman,  I  arrest  your  attention  at  the 
suit  of  Clarence  Hervey :  this  gentleman  is  passionately 
fond  of  music — to  my  curse — ^for  he  never  sees  my  harp 
but  he  worries  me  with  reproaches  for  having  left 
off  playing  upon  it.  Now  he  has  just  given  me  his 
word  that  he  will  not  reproach  me  again  for  a  month  to 
come  if  you  will  favour  us  with  one  air.  I  assure  you, 
Clarence,  that  Belinda  touches  a  harp  divinely — she 
would  absolutely  charm."  "  Your  ladyship  should  not 
waste  such  valuable  praise,"  interrupted  Belinda.  <<  Do 
ypu  forget  that  Belinda  Portman  and  her  accomplish- 
ments liave  already  "b'^efl^  as  well  adverti&d  jUJ  ftick- 
wood's  razor-strops  T'*  '  '  ^     "^"*' 

The  manner  in  which  these  words  were  pronounced 
made  a  great  impression  upon  Clarence  Hervey,  and  he 
began  to  believe  it  was . possible..Xhat>au_nieceu2f^e 
nmtch-making  Mrs  Stanhope  might  not  be  <^<  a  com- 
pound of  art  and  affectation."  '  ''Though  her  aunt 
has  advertised  her,"  said  he  to  himself,  *'  she  seems  to 
have  too  much  dignity  to  advertise  herself,  and  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  blame  her  for  the  faults  of  another 
person.     I  will  see  more  of  her." 

Some  morning  visitors  were  announced,  who  for 
the  time  suspended  Clarence  Hervey's  reflections :  the 
effect  of  them,  however,  immediately  appeared ;  for  as 
his  good  opinion  of  Belinda  increased,  his  ambition  to 
please  her  was  strongly  excited.  He  displayed  all  his 
powers  of  wit  and  humour ;  and  not  only  Lady  Delacour 
but  everybody  present  observed,  "that  Mr  Hervey, 
whojwas  always  the.  most  entertaining  man  in  the  world, 
this  morning  surpassed  himself,  and  wa«  absolutely^  the 
most   entertaining  man    in   the   universe."      He  was 
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mortified,  notwithstanding  ;  for  he  distinctly  perceived, 
that  whilst  Belinda  joined  with  ease  and  dignity  in  the 
general  conversation,  her  manner  towardjgjum  was  l^rave 
and  reserved.  The  next  nioming  he  called  earlier  than 
usual ;  but  though  Lady  Delacour  was  always  at  home 
to  him,  she  was  then  unluckily  dressing  to  go  to  court : 
he  inquired  whether  Miss  Portman  would  accompany 
her  ladyship,  and  he  learnt  from  his  &iend  Marriott 
that  8hejvas^otJSLbe.pre8OTted  t^i?I^  Because  INlrs 
Franks  had  not  brought  home  her  dress.  Mr  Hervey 
called  agatiTltwo  hours  afterwards. — Lady  Delacour 
was  gone  to  court.  He  asked  for  Miss  Portman. — 
"  Not  at  home  "  was  the  mortifying  answer ;  though, 
as  fee  HaT  passed  by  the  windows,  he  had  heard  the 
delightful  sound  of  her  harp.  ^  He  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  square  impatiently,  till  he  saw  Lady  Delacour's 
carriage  appear. 

"The  drawing-room  has  lasted  an  unconscionable 
time  this  morning,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  her  ladyship 
out  of  her  coach.  **  Am  not  I  the  most  virtuous  of 
virtuous  women,''  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  to  go  to  court 
such  a  day  as  this  ?  But,"  whispered  she,  as  she  went 
upstairs,  "like  all  oth^i:. amazingly. good  people,  I  have 
amazingly  good  reasons  forjaeinggood.  The  Queen  is 
soon  to  give  a  chanmng  breakfast  at  Frogmore,  and  I 
am  paying  my  court  with  all  my  might,  in  hopes  of 
being  asked;  for  Belinda  must  see^ne  of  their  galas 
brfore  we  leave  town,  that  I'm  determined  upon. — 
But  where  is  sKe f *' — "Not  at  home,"  said  Clarence, 
smiling.  "O,  not  at  home  is  nonsense,  you  know. 
Shine  out,  appear,  be  found,  my  lovely  Zara !  "  cried 
Laciy  Delacour,  opening  the  library  door.  "Here 
she  is — what  doing  I  know  not — studying  Hervey's 
Meditations  on  the  Tombs,  \^  shouldTguessi'^y  the 
8ancfifigattOTn3fiier  louksT'nT  you  be  not  totally  above 
all  "suBIunary"  consideratiohsV  admire  my  lilies  of  the 
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valley^  and  let  me  give  you  a  lecture,  not  upon  heads, 
or  upon  'heartSy  but  on  what  is  of  much  more  con- 
sequence,  upon  hoops.  Everybody  wears  hoops,  but 
how  few— ::::Ai&-a-^.ni?lancholy  consideration— howj 


.    ^.,    ..  .  very 

few  can  manage  them !  There  s  my  friend  Lady 
C  ;  in  an  elegant  undress  she  passes  for  very 
genteel,  but  put  her  into  a  hoop  and  she  looks  as  pitiable 
a  figure — as  much  a  prisoner,  and  as  little  able  to  walk, 
as  a  child  Jja.a\go-cart.  She  gets  on,  I  grant  you,  and 
sb  does  the  poor  child ;  but  getting  on,  you  know,  is 
not  walking.  O  Clarence,  I  wish  you  had  seen  the 
two  Lady  R/s  sticking  close  to  one  another,  their 
father  pushing  them  on  together,  liJ^twp^dficaQte^sJn 
a  bottle-coaster,  with  such  magnificent  diamond  labels 
round  their  hecks ! 

Encouraged  by  Clarence  Hervey's  laughter.  Lady 
Delacour  went  on  to  mimic  what  she  called  the  hoop 
awkwardness  of  all  her  acquaintance;  and  if  these 
could  have  failed  to  divert  Belinda,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  be  serious  when  she  heard  Clarence  Hervey 
declare  that  he  was  convmced  he  could  manage  a 
hoop  as  well  as  any  woman  in  England,  except  Lady 
Delacour. 

"Now  here,'*  said  he,  "is  the^^£^blind_jiowager. 
Lady  Boucher,  just  at  the  door.  Lady  Delacour ;  she 
would  not  know  my  i&ce,  she  would  not  see  my  beard, 
and  I  will  bet  fifty  guineas  that  I  come  iigtO-a-xaomJia 
a  hoop^.and  that  she  does  not  find  me  out-igunjLgir — 
that  I  do  not  betray  myself,  in  short,  by  my  masculine 
awkwardness." 

"  I  hold  you  to  your  word,  Clarence, "  cried  Lady 

Delacour.     "  They  have  let  the  purblind  dowager  in  ; 

I  hear  her  on  the  stairs.     Here — ^through  this  way  you 

S  jean  go:  as  you  do  everything  quicker  than  anybody 

lelse  in  the  world,  you  will  certainly  be  full  dressed  in 

\a  quarter  of  an  hour;  I'll  engage  to  keep  the  dowager 
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in  scandal  for  that  time.  Go. !  Marriott  has  old  hoops^ 
and  old  finery  of  mine,  and  you  have  all-powerful  in- 
fluence,  I  know,  with  Marriott :  so  go  and.  use  it,  and 
let  us  see  you  in  all  your  glory — ^though  I  vow  T 
tremble  for  my  fifty  guineas. 

Lady  Delacour  kept  the  dowager  in  scandal,  accord- 
ing to  her  engagement,  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
then  the  dresses  at  the  drawing-room  took  up  another 
I        quarter ;  and,  at  last,  the  dowager  began  to  give  an 
I        account  of  sundry  wonderful  cures  that  had  been  per- 
formed, to  her  certain  knowledge,  by  her  favourite  con- 
'y       centrated  extract  or  anima  of  quassia.     She  entered 
I       into  the  history  of  the  negro  slave  named  Quassi,  who 
discovered  this  medical  wood,  which  he  kept  a  close 
secret  till   Mr   Daghlberg,  a  magistrate  of  Surinam, 
wormed  it  out  of  him,  brought  a  branch  of  the  tree  to 
Europe,  and  communicated  it  to  the  great  Linn«us — 
when  Clarence  Hervey  was  announced  by  the  title  of 
,       **  The  Countess  dePomenars/* 

"An  emigr^e^^' "cliafming  woman !  "   whispered 
Lady  Delacour ;  **  she  was  to  have  been  at  the  draw- 
ing-room to-day  but  for  a  blunder   of  mine:    ready 
.      dressed  she  was,  and   I   didn't   call  for   her!     Ah, 
Mad.  de  Pomenars,  I  am  actually  ashamed  to  see  you," 
.   ]   continued  her  ladyship ;  and  she  went  forward  to  meet  ^ 
/    Clarence  Hervey,  who  really  made  his  entree  with  very    * 
/    composed  assurance  and  grace.     He  managed  his  hoop 
/     with,  such  skill  and  dexterity,  that  he  well  deserved  the 
I      praise^fj>eing_.a  utuyersal  genius.     The  Countess  de 
I      Pomenars  spoke  French  and  broken  English  incompar- 
\     ably  well,  and  she  made  out  that  she  was  descended 
\from  the  Pomenars  of  the  time  of  Mad.  de  Sevigne : 
she  said  that  she  had  in  her  possession  several  original 
letters  of  Mad.  de  Sevigne's,  and  a  lock  of  Mad.  de 
Grignan's  fine  hair. 

<*  I  have  sometimes  fancied,  but  I  believe  it  is  only 
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my  fancy,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "that  this  young 
lady,"  turning  to  Belinda,  "is  not  unlike  your  Mad. 
de  Grignan,  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  her  at  Straw- 
berry-hilL" 

Mad.  de  Pomenars  acknowledged  that  there  was  a 
resemblance,  but  added,  that  it  was  flattery  in  the  ex- 
treme to  Mad.  de  Grignan  to  say  so. 

"  It  would  be  a  sin,  undoubtedly,  to  waste  flattery 
upon  the  dead,  my  dear  countess,"  said  Lady  Dela- 
cour ;  "  but  here,  without  flattery  to  the  living,  as  you 
have  a  lock  of  Mad.  de  Grignan  s  hair,  you  can  tell  us 
whether  la  belie  cheveiure^  of  which  Mad.  de  Sevigne 
talked  so  much,  was  anything  to  be  compared  to  my 
Belinda's."  As  she  spoke,  Lady-JDp^gaw^,  hi^fnre 
BHinda  was  awarf^of  her  intentions,  dexterously  let 
dowu-^her  ^beautiful  tresses ;  and  tEe  Countess  de 
Pomenars  was  so  much  struck  at  the  sight,  that  she  was 
incapable  of  paying  the  necessary  compliments.  "  Nay, 
touch  it,"  said  Lady  Delacour — "  it  is  so  fine  and  so  soft." 
'  "ATiJiis  dangerous  moment  her  ladyship  artfullyJet 
drop  the  cpmbu  Clarence  Hervey  suddenly  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  totallyjorgfetting  his  hoop  and  his  character. 
He  threw  down  the  music-stand  with  his  hoop.  Lady 
Delacour  exclaimed,  "  Bravissima  !  "  and  burst  out  a- 
laughing.  Lady  Boucher,  in  amazement,  looked  from 
one  to  another*  for  an  explanation,  and  was  a  consider- 
able time  before,  as  she  said,  she  could  believe  her  own 
eyes.  Clarence  Hervey  acknowledged  he  had  lost  his 
bet,  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  declared  that  fifty  guineas 
was  too  little  to  pay  for  the  sight  of  the  finest  hair  that 
he  had  ever  beheld.  "  I  declare  he  deserves  a  lock  of 
lahelie  cheyelurefovx!ti2iX^%^^Qc)\^^  " — cried 

Lady  Delacour ;  "  I'll  appeal  to  all  the  world — Mad. 
de  Pomenars  must  have  a  lock  to  measure  with  Mad.  de 
Grignan's !    Come,  a^second  rape  of  the  lock,  Belinda." 

Fortunately  for  Belinda,  ''the  glittering  forfex     was 
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not  immediately  produced,  as  fine  ladies  do  not  now,  as 
in  former  times,  carry  any  such  useless  implements  about 
with  them. 

Such  was  the  modest,  gracefiil  dignity  of  Miss  Port- 
man's  manners,  that  sheescaped  without  even  the  charge 
of  prudery.  She  retired^  to  her  own  apartment  as  soon 
as  she  could. 

« iSh.c,pn»flfB  on  in  nnhlrnrh^d  mnjeflty/'  said  Lady 
Delacour. 

"  She  is  really  a  charming  woman,"  said  Clarence 
Hervey,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Lady  Delacour,  drawing 
her  into  a  recessed  window :  he  in  the  same  low  voice 
continued,  "  Conld  I  obtain  a  priv^^tf*  audi^nrp  of  a  few 
minutes  when  your  ladyship  is  at  leisure  ? — I  have — :" 
"  I  am  never  at  leisure,"  interrupted  Lady  Delacour  ; 
"  but  if  you  have  anything  particular  to  say  to  me — as 
I  guess  you  have,  by  my  skill  in  human  nature— come 
here  to  my  concert  to-pight,  before  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Wait  patiently  in  the  music-room,  and  perhaps 
I  may  grant  you  a  private  audience,  as  you  had  the 
grace  not  to  call  it  a  tete-'a^tete.  In  the  meantime,  my 
dear  Countess  de  Pomenars,  had  we  not  better  take  off 
our  hoops  ? " 

In  the  evening  Clarence  Hervey  was  in  the  music- 
room  a  considerable  time  before  Lady  Delacour 
appeared:  how  patiently  he  waited  is  not  known  to 
any  one  but  himself. 

"  Have  not  I  given  you  time  to  compose  a  charming 
speech  ? "  said  Lady  Delacour  as  she  entered  the  room ; 
<<  but  make  it  as  short  as  you  can,  unless  you  wish  that 
Miss  Portman  should  hear  it,  for  she  will  be  downstairs 
in  three  minutes." 

"  In  one  word  then,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  can 
you,  and  wiU  you^  make  my  peace  with  Mi^s  Portman  ? 
— I  am  much  concerned  about  that  foolish  razor-strop 
dialogue  which  she  overheard  at  Lady  Singleton's." 
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"  You  are  coocerned  that  she  overheard  it,  no  doubt.** 

"  No,"  said  Clarence  Hervey,  ♦*  I  am  rqoiced  that 
she  overheard  it,  since  it  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
vincing me  of  my  mistake ;  but  I  am  concerned  that 
I  had  the  presumption  and  injustice  to  judge  of  Miss 
Portman  so  hastily.  I  am  convinced  that,  though  she 
is  a  niece  of  Mrs  Stanhope's,  she  has  dignity  of  mind 
and  simplicity  of  character.  Will  you,  my  dear  Lady 
Delacour,  tell  her  so  ? " 

"Stay,"  interrupted  Lady  Delacour;  "let  me  get 
it  by  heart.  I  should  have  made  a  terrible  bad  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  for  I  never  in  my 
life  could,  like  Iris,  repeat  a  message  in  the  same  words 
in  which  it  was  defivered  to  me.  Let  me  see — 
*  Dignity  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  charactg/  was 
not^r?  May  not  I  say  at  once,  *  My  dear  Belinda, 
Clarence  Hervey  desires  me  to  tell  you  tEaTKFir  con- 
vinced you  are  an  angel  ? '  That  smgle  wc^Slangei  is 
so  expressive,  so  comprehensive,  so  comprehensible,  it 
contains,  believe  me,  all  that  can  be  said  or  imagined 
on  these  occasions,  depart  et  J'autre.*^ 

"But,"  said  Mr  Hervey,  "perhaps  Miss  Portmati 
has  heard  the  song  of — 

•  What  know  we  of  angels? — 
I  spake  it  in  jest.'" 

"  Then  you  are  not  in  jest,  but  in  downright  sober 
earnest  ? — Ha !  "  said  Lady  Delacour,  with  an  arch 
look,  "  I  did  not  know  it  was  already  come  to  tl)is  with 
you." 

And  her  ladyship,  turning  to  her  pianoforte, 
played — 

•  •  There  was  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrasy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  to  make  him  iinoj^ 
And  thus  in  gentle  strains  he  spoke  her, 
Arrah,  z411  ynn  tr^^yry  mp,  njy  dpar  Ally  Crokcr?" 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Clarence,  laughing,  **^it  is  not 
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come  to  that  wkh  me  yet,  Lady  Delacour,  I  promise 
you ;  but  is  not  it  possible  to  say  that  a  young  lady  has 
d^ity  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  character  without 
having  or  suggesting  any  thoughts  of  marriage  ?  '^ 

*♦  You  make  a  most  proper,  but  not  sufficiently  em- 
phatic difference  between  hating  or  suggesting  such 
thoughts,''  said  Lady  Delacour.  "A  gentleman 
sometimes  finds  it  for  his  interest,  his  honour,  or  his 
pleasure,  to  suggest  what  he  would  not  for  the  world 
promise— I  mean  nerform." 

"A  scoundrev'  cried  Clarence  Hervey,  **not  a 
gendeman,  may  find  it  for  his  honour,  or  his  interest, 
or  his  pleasure,  to  promise  what  he  would  not  perform ; 
but  I  am  not  a  scoundrel.  I  never  made  any  promise 
to  man  or  woman  that  I  did  not  keep  faithfully.  I  am 
notagwindler  in  lov^." 

"^'^'A^jet,*'  said  Lady  Delacour,  "you  would 
have  no  scruple  "to  trifle  or'  flatter  a  woman  out  of  her 
heart?' 

~«  Ceia  est  seUm  I "  said  Clarence,  smiling ;  **  a  fair  ex- 
change, you  know,  is  no  robbery.  When  a  fine  woman 
robs-me  (v^  my  hOTrt^j^gely  LadYjeteee»-CQuld  not 
nrpiTt  that  T  flhtwiM  x^^^f* «»  oH-mrip»  npnn  ti^m  » — it  Xs 
this  part  of  my  messagejo  MissJPortman  ? "  said  Lady 
Delacour.  *<  As  your  ladyship  pleases,"  said  Clarence ; 
"  I  trust  entirely  to  your  discretion.*' 

**  Why,  I  really  have  a  great  deal  of  discretion,"  said 
Lady  Dehcour ;  "  but  you  trust  too  much  to  it  when 
you  expect  that  I  should  execute,  both  with  propriety 
and  success,  the  delicate  commission  of  telling  a  young 
lady,  who  is  under  my  protection,  that  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  professed  admirer  of  mine,  is  in  love 
with  her,  but  has  no  thoughts,  and  wishes  to  suggest  no 
thoughts,  of  marriage." 

*<In  love!"  exclaimed  Clarence  Hervey;  "but 
when  did  I  ever  use  the  expression  ?     In  speaking 
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of  Miss   Portman,   I   simply   expressed   esteem   and 
ad " 

"No  additions,"  said  Lady  Delacour;  ** content 
yourself  with  esteem — simply — and  Miss  Portman  is 
safe,  and  you  too,  I  presume.  Apropos ;  pray,  Clarence, 
how  do  your  esteem  and  admiration  (I  may  go  as  Cslt 
as  that,  may  not  I  ?)  of  Miss  Portman  agree  with  your 
admiration  of  Lady  Delacour  ? " 

"Perfectly  well,"  replied  Clarence;  "for  all  the 
world  must  be  sensible  that  Clarence  Hprvpy  k  ^  man 
of  too  much  taste  to  compare  a  country  novice  in  wit 
and  accomplishments  to  Lady  Delacour,  tie  might, 
as  men  of  genius  sometimes  do,  look  forward  to  the 
idea  of  forming  a  country  novice  (oraynfe.  A  man 
must  marry  some  time  or  other — but  my  hour,  thank 
Heaven,  is  not  come  yet." 

"  Thank  Heaven !  "  said  Lady  Delacour ;  "  for 
you  know  a  married  man  is  lost  to  die  world  of  fashion 
and  gallantry." 

"  Not  more  so,  I  should  hope,  than  a  married  woman," 
said  Clarence  Hervey.  Here  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  announced  the  arrival  of  company  to  the  concert. 
"  You  will  make  my  peace,  you  promise  me,  with  Miss 
Portman,"'  cried  Clarence  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  will  make  your  peace,  and  you  shall  see 
Belinda  smile  upon  you  once  more,  upon  condition," 
continued  Lady  Delacour,  speaking  very  quickly,  as  if 
she  was  hurried  by  the  sound  of  people  coming  upstairs 
— "  but  we'll  talk  of  that  another  time." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  now,  now," 
said  Clarence,  seizing  her  hand. — "  Upon  condition ! 
upon  what  condition  ? " 

"  Upon  condition  that  you  do  a  little  job  for  me—:- 
indeedjfor*Belihdar  15h'e  is  to  gd'with  me  to  the  birth- 
night,*and^she)  has  often  hinted  to  me  that  our  horses 
are'shockingly  shabby  for  people  of  our  condition.  ~  I 
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know  she  wishes  that  upon  such  an  occasion — ^her  first 
appearance  at  court,  you  know — we  should  go  in  style. 
Now,  my  dear  positive  lord  has  scud  he  will  not  let  us 
have  a  pair  of  the  handsomest  horses  I  ever  saw,  which 
are  at  Tattersal's,  and  on  which  Belinda,  I  know,  has 
secretly  set  her  heart,  as  I  have  openly  in  vain." 

<<  Your  ladyship  and  Miss  Portman  cannot  possibly 
set  your  hearts  on  anything  in  vain— especially  on  any- 
thing that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Clarence  Hervey  to 
procure.  Then,"  added  he  gallantly,  kissing  her  hand, 
"  may  I  thus  seal  my  treaty  of  peace  ? " 

"  W  hat  audacity  !~4Qn^.t  you  see  these  people  coming 
in  ? "  crleil  Lady  Delacour ;  and  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
but  with  no  great  precipitation.  She  was  evidently,  "  at 
this  moment,  as  in  all  the  past^"  neither  afraid  nor 
agftai)ifd  t^^  ^^  Hfrvffy^&..iieKOtions  to  her  should 
be  paid  in  ^blic.  With  much  address  she  had  satis- 
fied.  herself  as  to  his  views  with  respect  to  Belinda. 
She  was  convinced  that  he  had  no  immediate  thoughts 
of  matrimony ;  but  that  if  hejvere.CQodemned  to  marry. 
Miss  Porfapgn  W0"^d  bfr  bi«  wi^'^:  As  this  did  not 
interfere  witJi  her  plans,  .Lady  Delacour  was  content. 


WA  YS  AND  MEANS. 

WHEN  Lady-  Delacour  repeated  to  Miss  Port- 
man  the  message  about  "simplicity  of  mind 
and  dignity  of  character,"  she  frankly  said — 
"  Belinda,  jnotwithstanding^  all  this,  observe,  I'm 
determined  to  retain  Clarence.  Hervey  among  the  num- 
ber oPray  public  worshippers  during  my  life — which 
you  know  cannot  last  long*  After  I  am  gone,  my  dear, 
he'10>e.  al^  .yQWL.ow^*  and  of  that  I  give  you  joy^ 
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Posthamous  fame  is  a  silly  things  but  posthomous  jealousy 
detestable/' 

There  was  one  part  of  the  conversation  between  Mr 
Hervey  and  her  ladyship  which  she,  in  her  great  dis- 
cretion, did  not  immediately  repeat  to  Miss  Portman — 
that  part  which  related  to  the  horses.  In  this  trans- 
action Belinda  had  no^fartbcg...Ahai£.  than  having  once, 
when  her  tadysinp  nad  the  handsome  horses  brought  for 
her  to  look  at,  assented  to  the  opinion  that  they  were 
the  handsomest  horses  she  ever  beheld.  Mr  Hervey, 
however  gallandy  he  replied  to  her  ladyship,  was 
secredy  vexed  to  find  that  Belinda  had  so  little  delicacy 
as  tO"peiiriil  ner  name  to  be  employed  m  such  a  manner. 
He  repented  having  used  the  improper  expression  of 
-f  iBgntty  ofmindy  and  he  relapsed  into  his  former  opinion 
of  Mrs  Stanhope's  niece.  A  relapse  jg^always  more 
dangerous  than  the  first  diseased  jtle  sent  home  the 
horses  to  LadjrDelacour  the  next  day,  and  addressed 
Belinda,  when  he  met  her,  with  the  air  of  a  man  of 
gallantry,  who  thought  that  his  peace  had  been  cheaply 
made.  But  in  proportion  as  his  manners  became  more 
familiar,  hers^rew  more  reserved.  Lady  Delacour 
rallied  her  upon  her  prudery^vH  in  vain.  Clarence 
Hervey  seemed  to  think  diat  her  ladyship  had  not 
fulfilled  her  part  of  the  bargain. — "  Is  not  smiiingy^ 
said  he,  *<  the  epithet  always  applied  to  peace  ?  yet  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  one  smile  from  Miss  Port- 
man  since  I  have  been  promised  peace."  Embarrassed 
by  Mr  Hervey's  reproaches,  and  provoked  to  find  that 
Belinda  was  proof  against  all  her  raillery.  Lady  Dela- 
cour grew  guite  ill-humoured  towards  her.  Belinda, 
unconscious  of  having  given  any  just  cause  of  offence, 
was  unmoved;  and  her  ladyship's  embarrassment  in- 
creased. At  last,  resuming  all  her  former  appearance 
of  friendship  and  confidence,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  one 
night  after  she  had  flattered  Belinda  into  high  spirits — 
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« Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  I  have  been  so 
ashamed  of  myself  for  this  week  past,  that  I  have 
hardly  dared  to  look  you  in  the  face.  I  am  sensible 
I  was  downright  rude  and  cross  to  you  one  day,  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  penitent ;  and,  as  all  penitents 
are,  very  stupid  and  disagreeable,  I  am  sure:  but  tell 
me  you  forgive  my  caprice,  and  Lady  Delacour  will 
be  herself  again." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  Belinda's  forgiveness. 

**  Indeed,"  continued  Lady  Delacour,  "  you  are  too 
good ;  but  then  in  my  own  justification  I  must  say, 
that  I  have  more  thmgs  to  make  me  ill-humoured 
than  most  people  have.  Now,  my  dear,  that  most 
obstinate  of  human  beings,  Lord  Delacour,  has  reduced 
me  to  the  most  terrible  situation — I  have  made  Clarence 
Hervey  buy  a  pair  of  horses  for  me,  and  I  cannot  make 
my  Lord  Delacour  pay  for  them ;  but  T Jfprgf^t  t9j;g!^ 
you  that  I  took  your  name- — ^not  in  vain  indeed-r-in 
thir^isinSsftr  "t  told  Clarence,  that  upon  condition  he 
tP^utd^do  this  'iqI  for  me,  you  would  forgive  him  for  all 
his  sins,  and— nay,  my  dear,  why  do  you  look  as  if  I 
had  stabbed  you  to  the  heart  ? — after  all,  I  only  drew 
upon  your  pretty  mouth  for  a  few  smiles.  Pray  let  me 
see  whether  it  has  actually  forgotten  ho*aD  to  snule." 

Belinda  was  too  much  vexed  at  this  instant  to  under- 
stand raillery.  She  was  inspired  by  anger  with  un- 
wonted courage,  and,  losing  aUfear  ot  Lady  Delacour's 
wit,  she  very  seriously  expostulated  with  her  fadyship  upon 
having  thus  used  her  name  without  her  consent  or 
knowledge.  Belinda  felt  she  was  now  in  danger  of 
being  led  into  a  situation  which  might  be  fatal  to  her 
reputation  and  her  happiness ;  and  she  was  the  more 
surjpnsed  at  h^r  ladysjhip,  when  she  recollected  the 
hislSry  she  had  so  lately  heard  of  Harriot  Freke  and 
Colonel  Lawless. 

"You   cannot  but  be   sensible.   Lady   Delacour," 
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said  Belinda,  *<  that  after  the  contempt  I  have  heard 
Mr  Hervey  express  for  match-making  with  Mrs 
Stanhope's  nieces,  I  should  degrade  myself  by  any 
attempts  to  attract  his  attention.  No  wit,  no  eloquence, 
can  change  my  opinion  upon  this  subject — I  cannot 
endure  contempt." 

"  Very  likely — ^no  doubt " — ^interrupted  Lady  Dela- 
cour  ;  "  but  if  you  would,  only  opea  y^^V  pytTfi  whir^ 
^f^  heroines  make  Tt  a  principle  never  to  do3H])jEjgl8£..dl£re 
*^  would  be  an  end  of  the  novel-^if  you  would  only  open 
your  eyes," you  would  see  that  ^^^'ff  man  Ig.  m.  love  with 
you ;  and  whilst  you  are  afraid  of  his  contenipt,~&e  is 
a  hundred  times  more  afraid  of  yours ;  and  as  long  as 
you  are  each  of  you  in  such  fear  of  you  know  not  what, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  indulge  myself  in  a  little 
wholesome  raillery." — Belinda  smiled. — "  There  now ; 
one  such  smile  as  that  for  Clarence  Hervey,  and  I  am 
out  of  debt  and  danger,"  said  Lady  Delacour. 

"O  Lady  Delacour,  why,  why  will  you  try  your 
power  over  me  in  this  manner  ? "  said  Belinda. — "  You 
know  that  I  ought  not  to  be  persuaded  to  do  what  I 
am  conscious  is  wrong.  But  a  few  days  ago  you  told 
me  yourself  that  Mr  Hervey  is — is  not  a  marrying 
man;  and  a  woman  of  your  penetration  mugt.seemat 
— ^that  he  only  means  to  flirt  with  me.  I  am  not  a 
match  for  Mr  Hervey  in  any  respect  He  is  a  man  of 
wit  and  gallantry — I  am  unpractised  in  the  ways  of 
the  world.  I  was  not  educated  by  my  aunt  Stanhope 
— I  have  only  been  with  her  a  few  years — I  wish  I 
had  never  been  with  her  in  my  life.** 

"  I'll  take  care  Mr  Hervey  shall  know  that,"  said 
LadyT5eIac6ur ;  "  but  in  the  meantime  I  ^o  think 
any  fair  appraiser  of  delicate  distresses  would  decide 
that  I  am,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  more  to  be 
pitied  at  this  present  moment  than  you  are :  for  the 
catastrophe  of  the  business  evidently  is,  that  I  must 
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pay  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  horses  somehow  or 
other." 

"  I  can  pay  for  them,"  exclaimed  Belinda,  "  and 
will  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  will  not  go  to  the 
birth-night — ^my  dress  is  not  J)e8polce.  '  TVIU  two 
hundred  guineas  pay  for  the  horses?  O,  take  the 
money — ^pay  Mr  Mervey,  dear  Lady  Delacour,  and  it 
will  all  be  right." 

"You  are  a  charming  girl,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
embracing  her ;  "  but  how  can  I  answer  for  it  to  my 
conscience,  or  to  your  aunt  Stanhope,  if  you  don't 
appear  on  the  birth-night  ?  That  cannot  be,  my  dear  ; 
besides,  you  know  Mrs  Franks  will  send  home  your 
drawing-room  dress  to-day,  and  it  would  be  so  foolish 
to  be  presented  for  nothing — not  to  go  to  the  birth-night 
afterwards.     If  you  say  a  you  must  say  ^." 

<<  Then,"  said  Belinda,  **  I  will  not  go  to  the  drawing- 
room." — ^"  Not  go,  my  dear !  What,  throw  away  fifty 
guineas  for  nothing !  Really  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
lavish  of  her  money,  and  so  economic  of  her  smiles." 

**  Surely,"  said  Miss  Portman,  "  it  is  better  for  me 
to  throw  away  fifty  guineas,  poor  as  I  am,  than  to 
hazard  the  happiness  of  my  liife.  Yourladyship  knows 
that-ifLL.j8ajLtf..to  Mr  Hervey^  I  must.jsay-ii'.  No,  no, 
my  dear  Lady  Delacour ;  here  is  the  draught  for  two 
hundred  guineas :  pay  Mr  Hervey,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  business." 

«  What  a  positive  child  it  is !  Well,  then,  it  shall 
not  be  forced  to  say  the  a,  b,  c,  of  Cupid's  alphabet, 
to  that^  terrible  pedagogue,  Clarence  Hervey,  till  it 
pleases:  but  seriously,  Miss  PortoianiTram  concerned 
that  you  will  make  me  take  this  draught :  it  is  abso- 
lutely robbing  you.  But  Lord  Delacour's  the  person 
you  must  blame — it  is  all  his  obstinacy :  having  once 
said  he  would  not  pay  for  the  horses,  he  would  see 
them  and  me  and  the  whole  human  race  expire  before 
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he  would  change  his  rilly  miocL — ^Next  oaonth  I  shall 
have  it  in  my  power,  my  dear,  to  repay  you  with  a 
thousand  thanks :  and  in  a  few  months  more  we  shall 
have  another  birthday,  and  a  new  star  §hf>^  app^r  in 
the  firmament  of  fashion^  ^"^t  i**^^^  ^  faW^  j^UnHa, 
In'£He~meantime,  my  dear,  upon  second  thoughts,  per- 
haps we  can  get  Mrs  Franks  to  dispose  of  your 
drawing-room  dress  to  some  person  of  taste,  and  you 
may  keep  your  fifty  guineas  for  the  next  occasion.  I'll 
see  what  can  be  done. — Adieu!  a  thousand  thanks, 
silly  child  as  you  are." 

Mrs  Franks  at  first  declared  that  it  would  be  an 
impossibility  to  dispose  of  Miss  Portman's  dress,  though 
she  would  do  anything  upon  earth  to  oblige  Lady  Deia- 
cour;  however,  ten  gjiijieas  made  everything  possfcle. 
Belinda  rejoiced  at  having,  as  she  thought,  extricated 
herself  at  so  cheap  a  rate;  and  w'dl  "pTeased  wiOTlier 
own  conduct,  she  wrote  to  her  aunt  Stanhope,  to  infisrm 
her  of  as  much  of  the  transaction  as  she  could  diflcloae, 
without  betraying  Lady  Delacour.  ^*  Her  ladyship," 
she  said,  *'had  immediate  occasion  for  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  to  accommodate  her  with  this  «um  she 
had  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  court.'* 

The  tenour  of  Miss  Portman's  letter  will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  Mrs  Stanhope's  answer. 

MRS  STANHOPE  TO  MISS  PORTMAN. 

"  Bath,  Jttne  sd. 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  some  astonishment,  Belinda^ 
at  your  very  extraordinary  conduct,  and  more  extra* 
ordinary  letter.  What  you  can  mean  by  principles 
and  delicacy  I  own  I  don't  pretend  to  understand, 
when  I  see  you  not  only  forget  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  aunt  to  whom  you 
owe  everything ;  but  you  take  upon  yourself  to  lavith 
her  money,  without  common  honesty.     I  send  you  two 
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hundred  guineas^  and  desire  you  to  go  to  court — ^you 
lend  my  two  hundred  guineas  to  Lady  Delacour,  and 
inform  me  that  as  you  think  yourself  bound  in  honour 
to  her  ladyship,  you  cannot  explain  all  the  particulars 
to  me,  otherwise  you  are  sure  I  should  approve  of  the 
reasons  which  have  influenced  you.  Mighty  satis^ctory, 
truly  !  And  then,  to  mend  the  matter,  you  tell  me  thiat 
you  do  not  think  that  in  your  situation  in  life  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  go  to  court.  Your  opinions 
and  mine,  you  add,  differ  in  many  pointsf  Then  I 
musi  say  that  you  are  as  ungrateful  as  you  are  pre- 
sumptuous ;  for  I  am  not  such  a  novice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  as  to  be  ignorant  that  when  a  young  lady 
professes  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  her  friends, 
it  is  only  a^  prelude  to  something  worse.  She  begins 
by  saying  that  she  is  determined  to  think  for  herself, 
and  ISRg^^etermined^to  act  for  herself-— and  then  it  is 
all  over  with  fier.:  an3^TI  tSe*  money,  &c.,  that  has 
b^ffi"spent  upon  her  education  is  so^miich  dead  loss  to 
her  friends. 

<*Now  I  look  upon  it  that  a  young  girl  who  has 
been  brought  up,  and  brought  forward  in  the  world  as 
you  have  been  by  connexions,  is  bound  to  be  guided 
imglicitly^!?y.^em  in  all  her  condyict.  What  should 
you  think  of  a  man  who,  after  he  had  been  brought  into 
Parliament  by  a  friend,  would  go  and  vote  against  that 
friend's  opinions  ?  You  do  not  want  sense,  Belinda — 
you  perfectly  understand  me;  and  consequently  your 
errors  I  must  impute  to  the  defect  of  your  heart,  and 
not  of  your  judgment.  I  see  that,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  the  princess,  the  king's  birthday  is  put  off 
for  a  fortnight.  If  you  manage  properly,  and  if  (un- 
known to  Lady ,  who  certainly  has  not  used  you 

well  in  this"  tiisinBSS,  and  to  whom  therefore  you  owe 

no'peculiar  delicacy)  you  make  Lord sensible  how 

much  your  aunt  Stanhope  is  disappointed  and  displeased 

I.  G 
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(as  I  most  truly  am)  at  your  kteation  of  mtssing  this 
Importunity  of  aj^aring  at  court ;  it  is  ten  to  one  i>ut 
his  lordship— who  has  not  made  it  a  pomt  to  refuse 
your  request,  I  suppose — ^will  pay  you  your  two  hun- 
dred guineas.  You  of  course  will  make  proper  ac- 
knowledgments ;  but  at  the  same  time  entreat  that  his 
lordship  will  not  commit  you  with  his  lady,  as  she  might 
be  offended  at  your  application  to  him.  I  understand 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his,  that  you  are  a 
great  favourite  of  his  lordship's ;  and  though  an  pj 
nate,  he  is  a  good-natured  map,  ^^  .r^  havp  ^^o^fear 
of  being  govefhedTiy  you ;  consequendy  he  will  do 
just  as  you  would  have  him. 

^*  Then  you  have  an  opportunity  of  representing  the 

thmg  in  the  prettiest  m^mer  imaginable  to  Lady , 

as  an  instance  of  her  lord's  consideration  for  her :  so 
you  will  oblige  all  parties  (a  very  desirable  thing)  with- 
out costing  yourself  one  penny,  and  go  to  the  birth- 
night  after  all :  and  this  only  by  using  a  litde  address, 
without  which  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  this  world. 

"  Yours  affeetionatefy  (if  you  follow  my  advicfi), 
.      .  ~       "'Selwa  "Stahhopi." 

Belinda,  though  she  could  not,  consistently  with 
what  she  thought  right,  follow  the  advice  so  artfully 
given  to  her  in  this  epistle,  was  yet  extremely  oonoerned 
to  find  that  she  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  an  aunt 
to  whom  she  thought  herself  under  obligations.  She 
resolved  to  lay  by  as  much  as  she  possibly  could,  from 
the  interest  of  her  fortune,  and  to  repay  the  two  hun- 
dred guineas  to  Mrs  Stanhope.  She  was  conscious  that 
she  had  nn  rigfat  tx>  lend  this  money  to  Lady  Delacour, 
if  her  aunt  had  expressly  desired  that  she  should  spend 
it  only  on  her  court  dress ;  but  this  had joojLdifidoctly 
been  expressed  when  Mrs  Stanhope  sent  her  niece  the 
draught.     That  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  zsoA 
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writing  ambjfviimiyflyi  so  that  even  those  who  knew 
her  best  were  frequently  in  doubt  how  to  interpret  her 
words.  Yet  she  was  extremely  displeased  when  her 
hints,  and  her  hatf-expiejwed  wishes,  Wtfre"  not  under- 
8tO(».  3Beside  tKe^concern  she  felt  If  6m  the  thoughts 
(if  Laving  displeased  her  aunt,  Belinda  was  both  vexed 
and  mortified  to  perceive  that  in  Clarence  Hervey's 
manner  towards  her  there  was  not  the  change  which 
she  had  expected  that  her  conduct  would  naturally 
produce. 

One  day  she  was  surprised  at  his  reproaching  her 
for  caprice  in  haying^^iyenu^Jbiei:  intentions  of  going 
to  cuui'c:  Lady  I)elacour^s  embarrassment  whilst  Mr 
Hervey  spoke  Belinda  attributed  to  her  ladyship's 
desire  that  Clarence  should  not  know  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  him  for  the  horses. 
Belinda  thought  that  this  was  a  species  of  mean  pride ; 
but  she  made  it  a  point  to  keep  her  ladyship's  secret — 
she  therefore  slightly  answered  Mr  Hervey,  "  that  she 
wondered  that  a  man  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  female  sex  should  be  surprised  at  any  instance  of 
caprice  from  a  woman."  The  conversation  then  took 
another  turn,  and  whilst  they  were  talking  of  indifferent 
subjects,  in  came  Lord  Delacour's  man,  Champfort,  with 
Mrs  Stanhope's  draught  for  two  hundred  guineas,  which 
the  coachmakca^'s  man  had  just  brought  back,  because 
Miss  Portman  had  forgotten  to  indorse  it.  Belinda's 
astoni^ment  was  almost  as  great  at  this  instant  as  Lady 
Delacour's  confusion. 

**  Come  this  way,  my  dear,  and  we'll  find  you  a  pen 
and  ink.  Ydu  need  not  wait,  Champfort ;  but  tell  the 
man  to  wait  for  the  draught  —  Miss  Portman  will 
endorse  it  immediately." — ^And  she  took  Belinda  into 
another  room. 

**Oood  Heavens!  Has^not  thisjmoney  been  paid 
to  Mr  Hervey  ? "  exchdmed^Belbda. 
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"  No,  my  dear ;  but  I  will  take  all  the  blame  upon 
myself;  or,  which  will  do  just  as  well  for  you,  throw 
it  all  upon  my  better  half.  My  Lord  Delacour  would 
not  pay  for  my  new  carriage.  The  coachmaker,  in- 
solent animal,  would  not  let  it  out  of  his  yard  without 
two  hundred  guineas  in  ready  money.  Now  you  know 
I  had  the  horses,  and  what  could  I  do  with  the  horses 
without  the  carriage?  Clarence  Hervey,  I  knew, 
could  wait  for  his  money  better  than  a  poor  devil  of 
a  coachmaker ;  so  I  paid  the  coachmaker,  and  a  few 
months  sooner  or  later  can  make  no  difference  to 
Clarence,  who  rolls  in  gold,  my  dear — ^if  that  will  be 
any  comfort  to  you,  as  I  hope  it  will." 

"  O,  what  will  he  think  of  me !  "  said  Belinda. 

"  Nay,  what  will  he  think  of  m^,  child !  " 

"  Lady  Delacour,"  said  Belinda,  in  a  firmer  tone  than 
she  had  ever  before  spoken,  "  I  must  insist  upon  this 
draught's  being  given  to  Mr  Hervey." 

"  Absolutely  impossible,  my  dear. — I  cannot  take  it 
from  the  coachmaker ;  he  has  sent  home  the  carriage : 
the  thing's  done,  and  cannot  be  undone.  But  come, 
since  I  know  nothing  else  will  make  you  easy,  I  will 
take  this  mighty  favour  from  Mr  Hervey  ^ptirely^nj^ 
my  own  conscience:  you  cannot  object  to  that,  for 
you  are'  not  the  keeper  of  my  conscience.  I^will  tell 
Clarence  the  whole  business,  and  do  you  honour  due, 
my  dear :  so  endorse  the  check,  whilst  I  go  and 
sound  both  the  praises  of  your  dignity  of  mind,  and 
simplicity  of  character,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Her  ladyship  broke  away  from  Belinda,  returned  to 
Clarence  Hervey,  and  told  the  whole  affair  with  that 
peculiar  grace  with  which  she  knew  how,.tQ_make  a 
godd  story  of  a  bad  one,  Clarence  was  as  fevourablFan 
auditor  at  this  time  as  she  could  possibly  have  found ; 
for  no  human  being  could  value  money  lesa  JhanJiejdid, 
and-iSll.  sense  of  her  ladyship's  meanness  was  lost  in  his 
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joy  at  discovering  that  Belinda  was  worthy  of  his  esteem. 
NowTie  felt  in  its  fidlest  exterif  alT'fh'e  poWer  she  had 
over  his  hearty  and  he  was  upon  the  point  of  declaring 
his  attachment  to  her,  when  mMeureusement  Sir  Philip 
Baddely  and  Mr  Rochfort  announced  themselves  by 
thejioise^the^LJaade  on  the  staircase.  These  were  the 
young  men  who  had  spoken  in  such  a  contemptuous 
manner  at  Lady  Singleton's  of  the  match-making  Mrs 
Stanhope  and  her  nieces.  Mr  Hervey  was  anxious 
that  they  should  not  penetrate  into  the  state  of  his 
heart,  and  he  concealed  his  emotion  by  instandy  assum- 
ing that  kind  of  rattling  gaiety  which  always  delighted 
his  companions,  wTiajKgre  evej:  ijJ.  want  of  some  one  to 
set  their  stagnant  ideas  in  motion.  At  last  they  insisted 
upon  carrying  Clarence  away  with  them  to  taste  some 
wines  for  Sir  Philip  Baddely. 


THE  SERPENTINE  RIVER. 

IN  his  way  to  St  James' s-street,  where  the  wine- 
merchant  lived.  Sir  Philip  Baddely  picked  up  several 
young  men  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  all  eager 
to  witness  a  trial  of  taste^  of  epicurean  taste,  between 
the  baronet  and  Clarence  Hervey.  Amongst  his  other 
accomplishments  our  hero  piqued  himself  upon  the_ex- 
quisite  accuracy  of  his  organs  oFtasteT  He  neither  loved 
wine,"  AOr  was""he"foild  of  eatiiig;  but  at  fine  dinners, 
with  young  men  who  were  real  epicures,  Hervey  gave 
himself  the  airs  of  a  connoisseur^  and  asserted  superiority 
even  in  judging  of  wine  and  sauces.  Having  gained 
immortaLhonour  ^t  an  entertainment  by  gravely^  pro- 
testing that  some  turtle  would  have  been  excellent  if  it 
had  not  been  done  atfMte'too  much^  he  presumed,  elate  as 
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he  was  with  the  applauses  of  the  company,  to  assert,  that 
no  man  in  England  had  a  more  correct  taste  than  him- 
8el£ — Sir  Philip  Baddely  could  not  passively  sulxnit  to 
this  arrogance;  he  loudly  proclaimed^  that  thoi^h  he 
would  not  dispute  Mr  Hervey's  judgment  as  far  as 
eating  was  concerned^  yet  he  would  defy  him  as  a  con* 
noisseur  in  wines,  and  he  o£Fered  to  submit  the  competi- 
tion to  any  eminent  wine«merchant  in  London,  and  to 
some  conmion  friend  of  acknowledged  taste  and  esiperi- 
ence. — ^Mr  Rochfort  was  chosen  as  the  conmion  friend 
of  acknowledged  taste  and  experience ;  and  a  fashionable 
wine-merchant  was  pitched  upon  to  decide  with,  him 
the  merits  of  these  candidates  for  bacchanalian  fame. 
Sir  Philip,  who  was  just  going  to  furnish  his  cellars, 
was  a  person  of  importance  to  the  wine-merchant,  who 
produced  accordingly  his  choicest  treasures.  Sir  Philip 
and  Clarence  tasted  of  all  in  their  turns ;  Sir  Philip  with 
real,  and  Clarence  with  affected  gravity;  and  they  de- 
Kvered  their  opinions  of  the  positive  and  comparative 
merits  of  each.  The  wine-merchant  evidently,  as  Mr 
Hervey  thought,  leaned  towards  Sir  Philip.  "Upon 
my  word.  Sir  Philip,  you  are  right — ^that  wine  is  the 
best  I  have — ^you  certainly  have  a  most  discriminating 
taste,"  said  the  complaisant  wine-merchant. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,*'  cried  Sir  Philip,  "  the  thing  is 
this:  by  G — !  now,  there's  no  possibility  now-^no 
possibility  now,  by  G — !  of  imposing  upon  me." 

"  Theii,"  said  Clarence  Hervey,  "  would  you  engage 
to  tell  the  di&c^ces  between  these. twamnes  ten  times 
running,  blindfold  ? " 

"Ten  times!  that's  nothing,"  replied  Sir  Philip: 
"  yes,  fifty  times,  I  would,  by  G — !  " 

But  when  it  came  to  the  trial.  Sir  Philip  had  QfiUliDg 
left  but  oaths  in  his  own  favour.  Clarence  Hervey  was 
victoiious;  and  his  sense  of  the  importance  ofthis 
victory  was  much  increased  by  the  fumes  of  the  vane. 


'•     •"^'*"*  •A^^'vav 
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which  began  to  operate  upon  his  brain.  His  triumph 
was,  as  he  said  it  ought  to  be»  bacchanalian :  he  laughed 
and  sang  with  asaeareontic  spirit,  and  finished  by  declar- 
ing that  he  deserved  to  be  croivrned  with  vine-leaves. 

"Dine  with  me,  Clarence,"  said  Rochfort,  "and 
we'll  crown  you  with  three  times  three ;  and,"  whis- 
pered he  to  Sir  Philip,  "  we'll  have  another  trial  after 
dkmer." 

*♦  But  as  it's  not  near  dinner-tinie  yet-*«-only  half-past 
six  by  me-— what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  till  dinner- 
time ?  "  ssud  Sir  Philip,  yavmrng  pathetically. 

Clarence  not  being  used  to  drinH  in  .^.lisy^rniegt,  though 
all  njs  cc)nroanion8  were,  was  much  affected  by  the  wine, 
and  Rochfort  proposed  that  they  should  take  a  turn  in 
the  park  to  cool  Hervey's  head.  To  Hyde  Park  they 
repaired ;  Sir  Philip  boasting  all  the  way  they  walked 
of  the  superior  strength  of  his  head. 

Clarence  protested  that  his  own  was  stronger  than  any 
man's  in  England,  and  observed,  that  at  this  instant  he 
walked  better  jl^n„  any  person  in  company,  Sir  Philip 
BadTdely  not  excepted.  Now  Sir  Philip  Baddely^  yiBS 
a  JS^tJsd  pedestrian,  and  lie  immeSrately^hallpnged 
our  £ero  tcT  waJIT  with  him  "for  any  money  he  pleased. 
"Done,"  said  Clarence,  "for  ten  guineas— for  any 
money  you  please :  "  and  instantly  they  set  out  to  walk, 
as  Rochfort  cried  "  one,  two,  three,  and  away ;  keep 
the  path,  and  whichever  reaches  that  elm  tree  first 
has  it." 

They  were  exactly  even  for  some  yards,  then  Clarence 
got  ahead  of  Sir  Philip  and  he  reached  the  elm  tree 
first ;  but  as  he  waved  his  hat,  exclaiming,  "  Clarence 
has  won  the  day,"  Sir  Philip  came  up  with  his  com- 
panions, and  coolly  informed  him  that  he  had  lost  his 
wager — ^  Lost !  lost  1  lost !  Clarence — ^fairly  lost." 
"  Didn't  I  reach  the  tree  first  ? "  said  Clarence. 
"  Yes,"  answered  his  companions ;  "  but  you  didn't 
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keep  the  path.     You  turned  out  of  the  way  when  you 
met  that  crowd  of  children,  yonder." 

"  Now  /,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "  dashed  fairly  through 
them — kept  the  path,  and  won  my  bet." 

"  But,"  said  Hervey,  "  would  you  have  had  me  run 
over  that  little  child,  who  was  stooping  down  just  in  my 
way  ? " 

"  //  not  I,"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "  but  I  would  have  you 
go  through  with  your  civility :  if  a  man  will  be  polite, 
he  must  pay  for  his  poUteness  sqmeSmes. — ^lou  said 
y<5u*d  lay~me  'dtiy  money  1  pleased,  recollect — ^now  I'm 
very  moderate — and  as  you  are  a  particular  friend, 
Clarence,  I'll  onlytake  your  ten  guineas." 

A  loud  laugh  from  his  companions  "provoked  Cla- 
rence ;  they  jyere  glad  "  to  have  a  laugh  against  him/* 
because  he  excited  universal  envy  by  the  real  superiority 
of  his  talents,  and  by  his  perpetually  taking'  the  Jead 
in  those  trifles  "which  were  beneath  his  ambition^  and 
exactly  suited  to  engage  the  attention  of  his  associates. 

<*  Be  it  so,  and  welcome ;  I'll  pay  ten  guineas  for 
having  better  manners  than  any  of  you,"  cried  Hervey, 
laughing ;  "  but  remember,  though  iVe  lost  this  bet,  I 
don't  give  up  my  pedestrian  fame. — Sir  Philip,  there* 
are  no  women  to  throw  golden  apples  in  my  way  now, 
and  no  children  for  me  to  stumble  over ;  I  dare  you  to 
another  trial— -double  or  quit." 

« I'm  off,  by  G— !  "  said  Sir  Philip.  «  I'm  too 
hot,  damme,  to  walk  with  you  any  more — but  I'm  your 
man  if  you've  a  mind  for  a  swim — damme,  here's 
the  Sei-pentine  river,  Clarence — Hey?  damn  it! — 
Hey  ? " 

Sir  Philip  and  all  his  companions  knew  that  Clarence 
had  never  learned  to  swim. 

"You  may  wink  at  one  another,  as  wisely  as  you 
please,"  said  Clarence,  "  but  come  on,  my  boys—sj]^ 
your  man  for  a  swim — a  hundred  guineas  upon  it ! 
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-'  Darest  thou,  Rochfort,  now, 


Leap  in  with  me  into  this  weedy  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?'" 

and  instantly  Hervey,  who  had  in  his  confused  head 
some  recollection  of  an  essay  of  "Dr  Franklin's  on 
^winiRling,  by  which  he  fancied  that  he  could  ensure 
at  once  his  s^ety  and  his  fame,  threw  off  his  coat  and 
jumped  into  the  river — luckily  he  was  not  in  boots. 
Rochfort,  and  all  the  other  young  men,  stood  laughing 
by  the  river  side. 

<*Who  the  devil  are  these  two  that  seem  to  be 
making  up  to  us,"  said  Sir  Philip,  looking  at  two  gentle- 
men who  were  coming  towards  them,  "  St  George, 
hey  -you  know  everybody.'* 

**  The  foremost  is  Percival  of  Oakly-park,  I  think, 
*pon  my  honour,'*  replied  Mr  St  George,  and  he  then 
began  to  setde  how  many  thousands  a  year  Mr  Percival 
was  worth.  This  point  was  not  decided,  when  the  gen- 
tlemen came  up  to  the  spot  where  Sir  Philip  was  standing. 

Thf>  rh'iU  fr>r  Yf^nop  sake  Clarence  Jlervey  had  lost 
his  bet  was  Mr  Percivars,  and  he  came  to  fliank  him 
for  his  civility. — The  gentleman  who  accompanied  Mr 
Percival  was  an  old  friend  of  Clarence  Hervey's ;  he  had 
met  him  abroad,  but  had  not  seen  him  for  some  years. 

"Pray,  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  Sir  Philip  and  his 
party,  "is  Mr  Clarence  Hervey  amongst  you?  I 
think  I  saw  him  pass  by  me  just  now." 

**  Damn  it>  yes — where  is  Clary^  though  ? "  ex- 
claimed Sir  Philtp*;" "suddenly  recollecting  himself. — 
Clarence^IJervey  at  this  instant  was  drowning :  he 
had  got  out  of  his^pth,  and  had  struggled  in  vain  to 
recover  himself. 

"Curse  mej_J£it's  not  all  over  with  Clary^"  con- 
tinued Sir  Philip.  "Do  any  of  you  see  his  head 
anywhere  ?     Damn  you,  Rochfort,  yonder  it  is." 

"Damme,  so  it  is,"  said  Rochfort;   "but  he's  so 
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heavy  in  his  clothee,  he'd  pull  me  down  along  with  him 
to  Davy's  locker : — damme,  if  I'll  go  after  him." 

"  Damn  it,  though,  can't  some  of  ye  swim  ?  Can't 
some  of  ye  jump  in  i "  cried  Sir  Philip,  turoiog  to  his 
compaoioois:  *^  Damn  it,  Ckrence  will  go  to  the  bottom. ' ' 

And  60  he  inevitably  would  have  done,  had  oofc  Mr 
Pcrcival  at  this  instant  leaped  into  the  river,  and  sttzed 
EcM  oF  the  drowning  Clarence.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  dragged  him  to  shore.— Sir  Philip's 
party,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  officioiuly  offered 
their  asnstance.  Clarence  Hervey  was  absolutely  sense- 
less. <'  Damn  it,  what  shall  we  do  with  him  now  ? " 
said  Sir  Philip :  <*  Damn  it,  we  must  call  some  of  the 
people  from  the  boat-house — he's  as  heavy  as  lead: 
damn  me,  if  I  know  what  to  do  with  him«" 

Whilst  Sir  Philip  was  damning  himself,  Mr  Perctval 
ran^,£p13ie"TSoat-Tiouae  for  assistancei^and'Hiey  carried 
the  body  into  the  house.  The  dderly  gentleman  who 
had  accompanied  Mr  Percival  now  made  his  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  noisy  crowd,  and  directed 
what  should  be  done  to  restore  Mr  Hervey's  suspended 
animation.  Whilst  he  was  employed  in  this  benevolent 
manner,  Clarence  s  worthy  friends  were  sneeringathiifn, 
and  whispering  to  one  another  \  *f  Ecod^^  he  talks  as  if 
he  wafl  a  doctor,''  said  Rochfort. 

" '  Pon  h<HK>ur,  I  do  believe,"  said  St  George,  "  he 

is  the  famous  Dr  X ;  I  met  him  at  a  circulating 

library' Fother  day.'*"" 

**  Dr  X the  writer,  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Sir 

Philip ;  ^^  then,  damn  me,  we'd  better  get  out  of  his 
way  as  fast  as  we  can,  or  he'll  have  some  of  us  down 
in  black  and  white ;  and  curse  me  if  I  should  choose 
to  meet  with  myself  in  a  book." 

**  No  danger  of  that,"  said  Rochfort ;  **  for  how  can 
one  meet  with  oaaBetfi»'»-beok,  Sir  Philip,  4f.flna.neyer 
opens  one? — By  Gr— .,  that's  the  true  way." 
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**  But,  'pon  my  honour,"  aaid  St  George,  "  I  should 
like  «f  all  tbinga  to  see  myself  in  print ;  'ti;v;p]jld  raake 
one  famously  famous.'' 

^^T>anin  me.  If  I  don't  flatter  myself,  though,  one 
ran  rnafce  oneyelf  famous  enough.,ia  all  intents  and 
purpoi^sjdtlwut^hiTJi^  .anyjtbd»g  .to.  say  to  these  author 
fffimses.  Tou're  a  famous  fellow,  faith !  to  want  to 
see  yourself  in  print— I'll  publish  this  in  Bond^-street : 
damn  it,  in  point  of  famouaness,  I'd  sport  my  Random 
against  all  the  books  that  ever  were  read  or  written, 
damn  me !     But  what  are  we  doing  here  ? " 

"Hervey's  in  good  haads,"  said  Rochfort,  "and 
this  here's  a  cursed  att^wl  louBge  for  us — ^besides,  it's 
getting  towards  dinner-time ;  so  my  yoice  is  let's  be  off, 
and  we  can  leave  §t^,Q'eorge,£3yho  has  such  a  famous 
mind  to  be  in  the^^dpctor's  book)  to  bring  Clary  after 
us,  when  he*s  ready  for  dinner  and  good  company  again, 
yfeflcnow — ^ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

Away  they^fajljtfnl  friends  went  to  the  important 
business  of  their  day. 

When  Clarence  Hervey  came  to  his  senses  he  started 
up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looked  about,  exclaiming — 
"  What's  all  this  ? — ^Where  am  I  ? — ^Where's  Baddely  ? 
— ^Wh«*e's  Rochfort  ? — ^Where  are  they  all  ? " 

**  Gone  home  to  dinner,"  answered  Mr  St  George, 
who  was  a  hanger-on  of  Sir  Philip's ;  "  but  they  left 
me  to  bring  you  after  them.  Faidi,  Clary,  you've  had 
a  squeak  for  your  life !  'Pon  my  honour,  we  thought 
at  one  time  it  was  all  over  with  you — but  you're  a  tough 
one :  y^  ckot>><;  K^^yp  1;^  ^pnnr  -oser.  your  .grave  «-^l 
bottle  of  red '  as  yet,  my  bjQVar-you'll  do  as  well  as  ever. 
So  I'll  step  and  call  a  coach  for  you,  Clary,  and  we 
shall  be  at  dinner  as  soon  as  the  best  of  'em  after  all,  by 
jingo !  I  leave  you  in  good  hands  with  the  doctor 
here,  that  brought  you  to  life,  and  the  gentleman  that 
dragged  you  out  of  the  water.     Here's  a  note  for  you," 
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whispered  Mr  St  George,  as  he  leaned  over  Clarence 
Hervey — **  here's  a  note  for  you  from  Sir  Philip  and 
Rochfort:  reaJltr3o^y6u"iTuhd,  to  yourself  J* 

**  If  I  can,"  said  Clarence ;  **  but  Sir  Philip  writes 
a  bloody  bad  hand.'' 

«*  O,  he's  a  3aro/ir/,"  said  St  George,  "ha!  ha!  ha!" 
and,  charmed  with  his  own  wit,  he  left  the  boat-house. 

Clarence  with  some  difficulty  deciphered  the  note, 
which  contained  these  words : — 

^<  Quiz  the  doctor.  Clary,  as  soon  as  you  are  up  to 
it — ^he's  an  author — so  fair  game— quiz  the  doctor, 
and  we'll  drink  your  health  with  three  times  three  in 
Rochfort's  burgundy. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"Phil.  Baddely. 
"  P.S. — Bum  this  when  read." 

With^the  request  contained  in  the  po8tscript_Clarence 
immediately  complied ;  he  threw  the  note  into  the  fire 
with  indignation  the  moment  that  he  had  read  it,  and 
turning  towards  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  alluded,  he 
began  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  gratitude 
for  their  benevolence.  But  he  stopped  short  in  the 
midst  of  his  acknowledgments,  when  he  discovered  to 
whom  he  was  speaking. 

"  Dr  X !"  cried  he.     **  Is  it  possible  ?     How 

rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you,  and  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  be 
obliged  to  you!  There  is  not  a  man  in  England  to 
whom  I  would  rather  be  obliged." 

"  You  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr  Percival,  I  believe," 

said  Dr  X :    **give  me  leave,  Mr  Percival,  to 

introduce  to  you  the  young  gentleman  whose  life  you 
have  saved,  and  whose  life — ^though,  by  the  company 
in  which  you  foundrhim,  you  might  not  think  sc> — ^is 
worth  saving.     This,  sir,  is  no  less  a  man  than  Mr 
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Clarence  Hervey,  of  whose  universal  genius  you  have 
just  had  a  specimen ;  for  which  he  was  crowned  with 
sedges,  as  he  well  deserved,  by  Ae^qd  of  the  Serpentine 
river.  JL)b  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  imagine  that  he  has  any 
oi  the  presumption  which  is  sometimes  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  a  man  of  universal  genius.  Mr  Clarence 
Hervey  is,  without  exception,  the  most  humble  man  of 
my  acquaintance ;  for  whilstall^^gopd  judges  would 
think  him  fit  co|bM&Y  Ipr  Mr  Percival,  he  has, the 
hunajlity^to  tEnk  ioimaelf-upona  JeveLwith  Mr  Rocbfort 
and  ^SrThiUp  Baddely." 

*<  You  have  lost  as  little  of  your  satirical  wit,  Dr 

X ,  as  of  your  active  benevolence,  I  perceive," 

said  Clarence  Hervey,  "  since  I  met  you  abroad.  But 
as  I  cannot  submit  to  your  unjust  charge  of  humility, 
will  you  tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  found  in  town, 
and  to-morrow ** 

**  T,o-morrow^  an  jjhn^mnrrnw^  and  to-morrpw*.'!  ^d 
DrX— ;  "why  not  to-day?^' "^^  -*— 

"I  am  engagedT^  saud^larence,  hesitating  and 
laughing — "I  am  unfortunately  engaged  to-day  to 
dine  with  Mr  Rochfort  and  Sir  Philip  Baddely,  and 
in  the  evening  I  am  to  be  at  Lady  Delacour's." 

**  Lady  Delacour !  Not  the  same  Lady  Delacour 
whom  four  years  ago,  when  we  met  at  Florence,  you 
compared  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis — ^no,  no,  it  cannot 
be  die  same — a  goddess  of  four  years'  standing ! — 

ijLcrsdibkr'    ^  -  -  —;- — ; ; 

**  Incredible  as  it  seems,"  said  Clarence, "  it  is  true ; 
I  admire  her  ladyship  more  than  ever  I  did." 

"  Like  a  true  connoisseur,"  said  Dr  X ,  "  you 

admire  a  fine  picture  the  older  it  grows :  I  hear  that 
her  ladyship^  face  is  really  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
pamting  extant,  with  the  advantage  of — 

*  Ev'ry  grace  which  time  alone  can  grant.* " 
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**Come,  come^  Dr  X-  ■/*  cried  Mr  Percival, 
**  no  more  wk  at  Lady  Delacour's  expence :  I  have  a 
fellow-feeliiig  fiar  Mr  Hervey." 

"  Why,  you  are  not  in  love  with  her  ladyship,  are 

you  ? "  eid  Dr  X w    "  I  am  not  in  love  with  Lady 

Delacour's  picture  of  heraelfj'^nrc^JJed^jR^^^Krcival, 
"but  I  was  onc:e  ill  love  with  the  originai.^^       ^"^ 

"  How  T—  When  ?  —  Where  ?  cried  Clarence 
Hervey,  in  a  tone  totally  different  from  that  in  which 
he  had  first  addressed  Mr  Percival. 

**  To-morrow  you  shall  know  the  how,  the  when, 
and  the  where,"  said  Mr  Percival :  "  here's  yoxu*  friend, 
Mr  St  Greorge,  and  his  coach/' 

*<  The  deuce  take  him !  "  said  Clarence :  "  but  teU 
me,  is  it  possible  that  you  are  not  in  Jove  tpitl^  her 
still  ? — aiRt"Wfiy?^ 

'^*^ Why T'^ said  Mr  Percival — "why?  Come 
to-morrow,  as  you  have  promised,  to  Upper  Gros- 
venor-street,  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  Lady 
Anne  Percival ;  she  can  answer  your  question  better 
than  I  can — if  CEOt  entirely  to  your  satisfaction,  at  least 
entirely  to  mine,  which  is  more  surprising,  as  the  lady 
18  my  wife." 

By  this  time  Clarence  Hervey  was  equipped  in  a 
dry  suit  of  clothes :  and  by  the  strength  of  an  excel- 
lent constitution,  which  he  had  never  injured,  even 
amongst  his  dissipated  associates,  he  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  late  imprudence. — "  Clary,  let's 
away,  here's  the  coach,"  said  Mr  St  Greorge.  *<  Why, 
my  boy — -that's  a  ^unous  fellow,  faith! — ^v4iy,  you 
look  the  better  for  being  drowned.  'Pon  honour,  if  I 
was  you,  I  would  jump  into  the  Serpentine  river  once 
a  day." 

**  Tf  I  could  always  be  sure  of  such  good  friends  to 
pull  me  out,"  said  Hervey. — **Pray,  St  George,  by 
the  by,  what  jivere  you,  and  Rochfort,  and  Sir  Philip, 
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and  all  llie  reit  cS  my  friends  doing,  whUst  I  was 
drpwfflngr  ' 

'^♦JTcan^  say  particularly^  upon  my  spiil,"  replied 
Mr  St  tJeorge ;  **Tor  my  own  part^  I  was  in  boots, 
so  you  know  I  iwts  'ou€  br"tlie  question.  But  what 
sign^es  alTHS^t  now?  Come,  comei^we  had  best 
think  oflodcing  after  our  dinners." 

Clarence  Herrey,  who  had  very  quick  feelings,  was 
extremely  hurt  by  the  indifference  which  his  dear 
irietKis  had  snown  wnen  his  life  was  in  danger :  he 
was  apt  to  believe  that  he  was  really  an  object  of 
affection  and  admiration  amongst  hk  companions  ;  and 
that  though  they  were  neither  very  wise,  nor  very 
witt^:^"^ey"  wS'e'  'cefiaTnly  very  good-natured.  When 
they  had  forfeited,  by  their  late  conduct,  these  claims 
to  his  regard,  his  partiality  for  them  was  changed 
into  contempt. 

**  You  had  better  come  home  and  dine  with  me,  Mr 
Hervey,**  said  Mr  Percival,  "  if  you  be  not  absolutely 
engaged ;  for  here  is  your  physician,  who  tells  me  that 
temperance  is  necessary  for  a  man  just  recovered  from 
drowning,  and  Mr  Rochfort  keeps  too  good  a  table,  I 
am  told,  for  one  in  your  condition." 

Clarence  accepted  of  this  invitation  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure,  which  perfectly  astonished  Mr  St  George. 

**  Every  man  knows  his  own  af&irs  best,"  said  he  to 
Clarence,  as  he  stepped  into  his  hackney  coach ;  *'  but 
few  my  share,  I  will  do  my  friend  Rochfort  the  justice 
to  say,  that  no  one  lives  as  well  as  he  does." 

"  If  to  live  well  mean  nothing  but  to  eat," 

said  Clarence. 

**  Now,"  said  Dr  X ,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  it 

will  be  eight  o'clock  by  the  time  we  get  to  Upper 
Grosvenor-street,  and  Lady  Anne  will  probably  have 
waited  dinner  for  us  about  two  hours,  which  I  apprehend 
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is  sufHcient  to  try  the  patience  of  any  woman  but  Gris- 
elda.  Do  not,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Clarence 
Hervey,  '^'^xpect  to  .see  an  old-fashioned,  spiritless, 
patient.  QcisidLla  io  Lady  Anne  Becdy^^  I  c&n  assure 
you  that  she  is— but  I  will  neither  tell  you  what  she  is, 
nor  what  she  is  not.  Every  man,  who  has  any  abilities, 
likes  to  have  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  finding  out  a 
character  by  his  own  penetration,  instead  of  having  it 
forced  upon  him  at  Rill  length  in  capital  letters  of  gold, 
finely  emblazoned  and  illuminated  by  the  hand  of  some 
injudicious  friend :  every  child  thinks  the  violet  of  his 
own  finding  the  sweetest.     I   spare  you  any  farther 

allusion  and  illustrations,"  concluded  Dr  X ,  "  for 

here  we  are,  thank  God,  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street." 


A    FAMILY    PARTY. 

THEY  found  Lady  Anne  Percival  in  the  midst  of 
her  children ;  who  all  turned  their  healthy, 
rosy,  intelligent  faces  towards  the  door,  the 
moment  that  ^ey  heard  their  father's  voice.  Clarence 
Hervey  was  so  much  struck  with  the  expression  of 
happiness  in  Lady  Anne's  countenance,  that  he  absolutely 
forgot  to  compare  her  beauty  with  Lady  Delacour's. 
Whether  her  eyes  were  large  or  small,  blue  or  hazel,  he 
could  not  tell ;  nay,  he  might  have  been  puzzled  if  he 
had  been  asked  the  colour  of  her  hair.  Whether  she 
were  handsome  by  the  rules  of  art,  he  knew  .notXI&*t 
he  felt  that  she  had  the  essential  charm  "oF  beauty,  the 
power  of  prepossessing  the  heart  immediately  in  her 
favour.  The  effect  of  her  manners,  like  that  of  her 
beauty,  was  rather  to  be  felt  than  described.  Every- 
body was  at  ease  in  her  company,  and  none  thought 
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themselves  called  upon  to  admire  her.     To  Clarence 
Hervey,  who  had  been  used  to  the  brilliant  and  exigeante 
Lady  Delacour,  this  respite  from  the  fetigue  of  admira- 
tion  was  peculiarly  agreeaBIel^  The  unconstrained  cheer-      (L^ 
fulness  ot  L»acly  Anri€*P?rcival  spoke  a  mind  at  ease,    I 
and  immediately  imparted  happiness  by  exacting  sym- 
pathy ;  but  in  Lady  Delacour's  wit  and  gaiety  there  was  T 
an  appearance  of  art  andjefForU  which  often  destroyed  \  *^ 
the  pleasure  that  she  wisJied  to  communicate.       Mr  / 
Herv^  wasypefEaps,  unusually  disposed  to  reflection, 
by  having  just  escaped  from  drowning ;  for  he  had  made 
all  these  comparisons,  and  came  to  tibis  conclusion,  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  metaphysician,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  study  cause  and  effect — ^indeed  there  was  no 
species  of  knowledge  for  which  he  had  not  taste  and 
talents,  though,  to  please  fools,  he  too  often  affected 
"the  bliss  of  ignorance.'* 

The  children  at  Lady  Anne  Percival's  happened  to 
be  looking  at  some  gold  fish,  which  were  in  a  glass 

globe,  and  Dr  X ,  who  was  a  general  favourite 

with  the  younger  as  well  as  with  the  elder  part  of  the 
family,  was  seized  upon  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room :  a  pretty  litde  girl  of  five  years  old  took  him 
prisoner  by  the  flap  of  the  coat,  whilst  two  of  her 
brothers  assailed  him  with  questions  about  the  ears, 
eyes,  and  fins  of  fishes.  One  of  the  litde  boys  filliped 
the  glass  globe,  and  observed,  that  the  fish  immediately 
came  to  the  surfece  of  the  water,  and  seemed  to  hear 
the  noise  very  quickly ;  but  his  brother  doubted  whether 
the  fish  heard  tJie  noise,  and  remarked,  that  they  might 
be  disturbed  by  seeing  or  feeling  the  motion  of  the 
water,  when  the  glass  was  struck. 

Dr  X observed,  that  this  was  a_yery  .learned 

dispute^  and  that  the  question  had  been  discussed  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  abbe  NoUet ;  and  he  related  some 
of  the  ingenious  experiments  tried  by  that  gendeman, 

I.  H 
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to  decide  whether  fishes  can  or  cannot  hear.  Whilst 
the  doctor  was  speaking,  Clarence  Hervey  was  struck 
with  the  intelligent  countenance  of  one  of  the  little 
auditors,  a  girl  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old ;  he  was 
surprised  to  discover  in  her  features,  though  not  in  their 
expression,  a  aingularresemblance  to  Lady  Delacour. 
He  remarked  thisto  Mr  rercival,  and  the  chikLjacho 
overheard  him,  blushed  as  red  as  scarleL  Dinner  was 
announced  at  this  instant,  and  Clarence  Hervey  thought 
no  more  of  the  circumstance,  attributing  the  girl's  blush 
to  confusion  at  being  looked  at  so  earnestly.  One  of  the 
little  boys  whispered  as  they  were  going  down  to  dinner, 
**  Helena,  I  do  believe  that  tfiis  is  the  good-natured 
gentleman,  who  went  out  of  the  path^o^akf  ro^m?rtr 
us.  Instead  of  runnings  over  lus  as  the  other  man  did.'* 
The  children  agreed^tHat  Clarence  Jtiervey  certainly 
was  the  good-natured  gentleman^  and  upon  the  strength 
of  this  observation,  one  of  the  boys  posted  himself  next 
to  Clarence  at  dinner,  and  by  all  the  little  playful 
manoeuvres  in  his  power  endeavoured  to  show  his  grati- 
tude, and  to  cultivate  a  friendship  which  had  been  thus 
auspiciously  commenced.  Mr  Hervey,  who  piqued 
himself  upon  being  able  always  to  suit  his  conversation 
to  his  companions,  distinguished  himself  at  dinner  by  an 
account  of  the  Chinese  fishing-bird,  from  which  he 
passed  to  the  various  ingenious  methods  of  fishing  prac- 
tised by  the  Russian  Cossacks.  From  modern  he  went 
to  ancient  fish,  and  he  talked  of  that  which  was  so  much 
admired  by  the  Roman  epicures  for  exhibiting  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  colours  whilst  it  is  dying;  and 
which  was,  upon  that  account,  always  suffered  to  die 
in  the  presence  of  the  guests,  as  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment.—Clarence  was  led  on  by  the  questions  of  the 
children  fi*om  fishes  to  birds ;  he  spoke  of  the  Roman 
aviaries,  which  were  so  constructed  as  to  keep  from  the 
sight  of  the  prisoners  that  they  contained,  *'  the  fields. 
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woods,  and  every  object  which  might  remind  them  of 
their  former  liberty/* — From  birds  he  was  going  on  to 
beasts,  when  he  was  nearly  struck  dumb  by  the  for- 
^*ijd?"£  «fvtf>rify  ^th  which  an  elderly  lady,  wKcTsat 
0ppO8ite.tsJujP^  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him.  He  had  not, 
till  this  instant,  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  her ;  but 
her  stern  countenance  was  now  so  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  approving  looks  of  the  children  who  sat  next 
to  her,  that  he  could  not  help  remarking  it.  He  asked 
her  to  do  him  the  honour  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 
him. — She  declined  doing  him  thafc  honour ;  observing 
that  she  never  drank  more  than  one  glass  of  wine  at 
dinner,  and  that  she  had  just  taken  one  with  Mr.  Per- 
cival.  Her  manner  was  well-bred,  but  haughty  in  the 
extreme ;  and  she  was  so  passionate,  that  her  anger 
sometimes  conquered  even  her  politeness.  Her  dislike 
to  Clarence  Hervey  was  apparent,  even  in  her  silence. 
**  If  the  old  gentlewoman  has  taken  an  antipathy  to  me 
at  first  sight,  I  cannot  help  it,"  thought  he,  and  he 
went  on  to  the  beasts.  The  boy,  who  sat  next  him, 
had  asked  some  questions  about  the  proboscis  of  the 
elephant,  and  Mr  Hervey  mentioned  Ives's  account  of 
the  elephants  in  India,  who  have  been  set  to  watch 
young  children,  and  who  draw  them  back  gendy  with 
their  trunks,  when  they  go  out  of  bounds.  He  talked 
next  of  the  unicorn ;   and  addressing  himself  to  Dr 

X and   Mr   Percival,  he  declared   that   in   his 

opinion  Herodotus  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  the 
father  of  lies ;  he  cited  the  mammoth  to  prove  that 
the  apocryphal  chapter  in  the  history  of  beasts  should 
not  be  contenmed — ^that  it  would  in  all  probability 
be  soon  established  as  true  history.  The  dessert 
was  on_the  table  before  Clarence  had  done  wi3i  the 
mammoth. 

As  the  buder  put  a  fine  dish  of  cherries  upon  the 
taUe,  he  said — 
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**  My  lady,  these  cherries  are  a.  pry««*nt  f^om  the  j)ld 
gardener  to  Miss  DeTacourT' 

**  Set  them  before  Miss  Delacour  then,"  said  Lady 
Anne.  "Helena,  my  dear,  distribute  your  own 
cherries."     " 

At  the  name  of  Delacour,  Clarence  Hervey,  though 
his  head  was  still  half  fiill  of  the  mammoth,  looked 
round  in  astonishment ;  and  when  he  saw  the  cherries 
placed  before  the  young  lady,  whose  resemblance  to 
Lady  Delacour  he  had  before  observed,  he  could  not 
help  exclaiming— 

*<  That  young  lady  then  is  not  a  daughter  of  your 
ladyship's  > " 

*'  No ;  but  I  love  her  as  well  as  if  she  were,"  re- 
plied Lady  Anne. — "What  were  you  saying  about 
the  mammoth  r 

"That  the  mammoth  is  supposed  to  be "  but 

interrupting  himself,  Clarence  said  in  an  inquiring  tone 
— "  A  niece  of  Lady  Delacour's  ? " 

"  Her  ladyship's  daughter ^  sir,"  said  the  severe  old 
lady,  in  a  voice  more  terrific  than  her  looks. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  some  strawberries,  Mr  Hervey," 
said  Lady  Anne,  "  or  will  you  let  Helena  help  you  to 
some  cherries  ? " 

"Her  ladyship's  daughter i^'  exclaimed  Clarence 
Hervey,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Some  cherries,  sir  ? "  said  Helena ;  but  her  voice 
faltered  so  much,  that  she  could  hardly  utter  the  words. 

Clarence  perceived  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
agitation,  though  he  knew  not  precisely  by  what  means  ; 
and  he  now  applied  himself  in  silence  to  the  picking  of 
his  strawberries  with  great  diligence. 

The  ladies  soon  afterwards  withdrew,  and  as  Mr 
Percival  did  not  touch  upon  the  subject  again,  Clarence 
forbore  to  ask  any  further  questions,  though  he  was 
considerably  surprised  by  this  sudden  discovery.     When 
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he  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  tea,  he  found  his 
friend,  the  stem  old  lady,  speaking  in  a  high  declamatory 
tone.  The  words  which  he  heard  as  he  came  into  the 
room  were— 

"  If  there^w^re  no  Clarence  PerYey§j^  there  .would 
be  no  Lady  Pjd&fij8ilf8<'-!:rlidCiajrgtic  as  if  he 

had  received  a  high  compliment — ^the  old  lady  walked 
away  to  an  antechamber,  fanning  herself  with  great 
energy. 

"  Mrs  Margaret  Delacoiu*,"  said  Lady  Anne,  in  a 
low  voice  to  Hervey,  "  is  an  aunt  of  Lord  Delacour's. 
A  woman  whose  heart  is  warmer  fHan  Tier  teniper."'' 

**  And  that  is  never  roo/,"  said  a  young  lady,  who 
sat  next  to  Lady  Anne.  "  I  call  Mrs  Margaret  Dela- 
cour  the,  volcano ;  I'm  sure  I  am  never  in  her  com- 
pany without  dreading  an  eruption.  Every  now  and 
then  out  comes,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  fire,  smoke, 
and  rubbish." 

<^  And^jjI^ggiQUS  , jrdnerals;"  said  Lady  Anne, 
**  amongst  the  rubbish." 

"  But  the  best  of  it  is,"  continued  the  young  lady, 
<Hhat  she  is  seldom  in  a  passion  without  making  a 
hundred  mistakes,  for  which  she  is  usually  obliged 
afterwards  to  ask  a  thousand  pardons." 

"  By  that  account,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  which  I 
believe  to  be  just,  her  contrition  is  always  ten  times  as 
great  as  her  offence." 

"  Now  you  talk  of  contrition,  Lady  Anne,"  said  Mr 
Hervey,  "  I  should  think  of  my  own  offences :  I  am 
very  sorry  that  my  indiscreet  questions  gave  Miss 
Delacour  any  pain — ^my  head  was  so  full  of  the  mammoth, 
that  I  blundered  on  without  seeing  what  I  was  about, 
till  it  was  too  late." 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour,  who 
now  returned,  and  took  her  seat  upon  a  so&,  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  gCTsqn  who  was  going  to  sit  in  judgment 
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Upon  a  criminal,  ^<  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  how  long  you 
iSve  been  acquainted  with  my  Lady  Delacour  ? " 

Clarence  Hervey  took  up  a  book,  and  with  great 
gravity  kissed  it,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  his  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  answered — 

"  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  madam,  it  is  now 
four  years  since  I  had  first  the  pleasure  and  honour  of 
seeing  Lady  Delacour." 

**  And  in  that  time,  intimately  as  you  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  her  ladyship,  you  have 
never  discovered  that  she  had  a  daughter  ? " 

"  Never,"  said  Mr  Hervey. 

"  There,  Lady  Anne ! — ^There !  "  cried  Mrs  Dela- 
cour, **  will  you  tell  me  after  this,  that  Lady  Delacour 
is  not  a  monster  ? " 

**  Everybody  says  that  she's  a  prodigy,"  said  Lady 
Anne;  <<and  prodigies  and  monsters  are  sometimes 
thought  synonymous  terms." 

"  Such  a  mother  was  never  heard  of,"  continued 
Mrs  Delacour,  "since  the  days  of  Savage  and  Lady 
Macclesfield.  I  am  convinced  that  she  hates  her 
daughter. — ^Why,  she  never  speaks  of  her — she  never 
sees  her — she  never  thinks  of  her  !  " 

"  Some  mothers  speak  more  than  they  think  of  their 
children,  and  others  think  more  than  they  speak  of 
them,"  said  Lady  Anne. 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  Mr  Hervey,  "  that  Lady 
Delacour  was  a  woman  of  great  sensibility." 

"  Sensibility !  "  exclaimed  the  indignant  old  lady, 
"  she  Tias  no  sensibility,  sir — ^none — ^none.  She  who 
lives  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation ;  who  performs 
no  one  duty;  who  exists  only  for  herself:  how  does 
she  show  her  sensibility  I — Has  sbe'  sensibility  for  her 
husband — ^for  her  daughter — for  any  one  useful  purpose 
upon  earth  ? — O,  how  I  hate  the  cambric  handk^^clxief 
sensibility  that  is  brought  out  only  to  weep  at  a  tragedy!  — 
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Yes  LJLady  Delacourjias  sengibilky-enoaigh,  I  grant  ye, 
whensen^bility  ..is.the^ia«liion.  I  remember  well  her 
performmg  the  part  of  a  nurse  with  vast  applause ;  and 
I  remember,  too,  the  sensibility  she  showed,  when  the 
child  that  she  nursed  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  dissipation. 
The  second  of  her  children,  that  she  killed " 

**  Killed ! — O,  surely,  my  dear  Mrs  Delacour,  that 
is  too  strong  a  word,"  said  Lady  Anne ;  "  you  would 
not  make  a  Medea  of  Lady  Delacour." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had,"  cried  Mrs 
Delacour.  <<  I  can  understand  that  there  may  be  such 
a  thing  in  nature  as  a  jealous  wife,  but  an  unfeeling 
mother  I  cannot  comprehend — ^that  passes  my  powers 
of  imagination." 

"  And  mine,  so  much,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  that  I 
cannot  believe  such  a  being  to  exist  in  the  world — ^not- 
withstanding all  the  descriptions  I  have  heard  of  it; 
as  you  say,  my  dear  Mrs  Delacour,  it  passes  my  powers 
of  imagination.  Let  us  l,pavejt^m  Mr  Hervey's  apo- 
rryphal  chapter  nf  nnJJDilbj  ^^^  ^^  ^^  excuse  us  if  I 
never  ..adjniLitjntQ  true  history,  at  least  without  some 
better  evidgjofifijhaa  I  tave  yet  he^d:." 

"Why,  my  dear,  dear  Lady  Anne,"  cried  Mrs 
Delacour — "bless  me,  I've  madfiLthis .coffee jp_ sweet, 
thrrr^B  no  Hrinl»rigjt  ^^rhnt  evidence  would  you 
have  ? " 

**  None,"  said  Lady  Anne,  smiling,  "  I  would  have 
none." 

<*That  is  to  say,  you  will  take  none,"  said  Mrs 
Delacour :  "  but  can  anything  be  stronger  evidence 
than  her  ladyship's  conduct  to  my  poor  Helen — ^to  your 
Helen,  I  should  say — for  you  have  educated,  you  have 
protected  her,  you  have  been  a  mother  to  her.  I  am 
an  infirm,  weak,  ignorant,  passionate  old  woman — I 
could  not  have  been  what  you  have  been  to  that  child — 
God  bless  you ! — God  will  bless  you !  " 
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She  rose  as  she  spoke,  to  set  down  her  cofFee-cup 
on  the  table.  Clarence  Hervey  took  it  from  her  with 
a  look  which  said  much,  and  which  she  was  perfectly 
capable  of  understanding. 

"Young  man,"  said  she,  " i^g_icer^Ji2^5?^J£5*^^^ 
to  treat  age  and  infirmij)L32Kith.,poHtenga8^^  1  wislTtliat 
your  friend.  Lady  Delacour,  may  at  my  time  of  life 
meet  with  as  much  respect,  as  she  has  met  with  admira- 
tion and  gallantry  in  her  youth.  Poor  woman,  her 
head  has  absolutely  been  turned  with  admiration — and 
if  fame  say^  tjiu^^Mr  Hervey Jias^ had  his  share  jnjurn- 
ing  that  he§4.Jb^  his  flaffery." 

"  I  am  sure  her  ladyship  has  turned  mine  by  her 
charms,"  said  Clarence ;  "  and  I  certainly  am  not 
to  be  blamed  for  admiring  what  all  the  world  ad- 


mires." 


"  I  wish,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  for  her  own  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  her  family,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  re- 
putation, that  my  Lady  Delacour  had  fewer  admirers, 
and  more  friends." 

"Women  who  have  met  with  so  many  admirers 
seldom  meet  with  many  friends,"  said  Lady  Anne. 

"No,"  said  Mrs  Delacour,  "for  they  seldom  are 
wise  enough  to  know  their  value." 

"  We  learn  the  value  of  all  things,  but  especially  of 
friends,  by  experience,"  said  Lady  Anne;  "and  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  little  ex- 
perience of  the  pleasures  of  friendship  should  not  be 
wise  enough  to  know  their  value." 

"  This  is  very  good-natured  sophistry ;  but  Lady 
Delacour  is  too  vain  ever  to  have  a  friend,"  said  Mrs 
Delacour.  "  My  dear  Lady  Anne,  you  don't  know 
her  as  well  as  I  do — she  has  more  vanity  than  ever 
woman  had." 

"  That  is  certainly  saying  a  great  deal,"  said  Lady 
Anne ;  "  but  then  we  must  consider,  that  Lady  Dela- 
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cour,  as  an  heiress,  a  beauty,  and  a  wit,  has  a  right  to 
a  triple  share  at  least." 

<^  Both  her  fortune  and  her  beauty  are  gone ;  and 
if  she  had  any  wit  left,  it  is  time  it  should  teach  her 
how  to  conduct  herself,  I  think,"  said  Mrs  Delacour : 
"  but  I  give  her  up — I  give  her  up." 

*'  O,  no,"  said  Lady  Anne, "  you  must  not  give  her 
up  yet.  I  have  been  informed,  and  upon  the  best 
authority y  that  Lady  Delacour  was  not  always  the  un- 
feeling, dissipated  fine  lady  that  she  now  appears  to 
be.  Thisjai^jlyonftjoEthe  traa8formatiQns..of  fashion 
— ^the  penQd^^Jbfir..enLchantment  will  soon  be  at  an 
endy  MSTshe^will  return  to  her  natural  character.  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  if  Lady  Delacour  were 
to  a|^ar  at  once  lafemme  comme  tl  y  en  apeu^ 

"  Or  la  bonne  mere  P "  said  Mrs  Delacour  sarcas- 


tically, "  after  thus  leaving  her  daughter " 

"  Pour  bonne  bouchej^  interrupted  Lady  Anne,  \ 
**  when  she  is  tired  of  the  insipid  taste  of  other  plea-  ] 
sures,  she  will  have  a  higher  relish  for  those  of  domestic  / 
life,  which  will  be  new  and  fresh  to  her." 

"And  so  you  really  think,  my  dear  Lady  Anne, 
that  my  Lady  Delacoui*  will  end  by  being  a  domestic 
woman.  Well,"  said  Mrs  Margaret,  after  taking  two 
pinches  of  snufF,  "some  people  believe  in  the  millen- 
nium ;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  one  of  them — are  you, 
Mr  Hervey?" 

**  If  it  were  foretold  to  me  by  a  gQod..aBgel,"  said 
Clarence,  smUing,  as  his  eye  glanced  at  Lady  Anne ; 
"  if  it  were  foretold  to  me  by  a  good  angel,  how  could 
I  doubt  it  ? ". 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  one  of  Lady  Anne's  little  boys,  who  came  running 
eagerly  up  to  his  mother,  to  ask  whether  he  might 
have  "the  sulphurs  to  show  to  Helena  Delacour.  I 
want  to  show  her  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  mamma," 
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said  he.    "  Were  not  the  cherries  that  the  old  gardener 
sent  very  good  ? " 

"What  is  this  about  the  cherries  and  the  old 
gardener,  Charles  ? "  said  the  young  lady  who  sat 
beside  Lady  Anne :  "  come  here  and  tell  me  the  whole 
story." 

"  I  will,  but  I  should  tell  it  you  a  great  deal  better 
another  time,"  said  the  boy,  "because  now  Helena's 
waiting  for  Vertumnus  and  Pomona." 

"  Go  then  to  Helena,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  and  I 
will  tell  the  story  for  you." 

Then  turning  to  the  young  lady  she  began — "  Once 
upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  gardener  at  Kensington  ; 
and  this  old  gardener  had  an  aloe,  which  was  older  than 
himself;  for  it  was  very  near  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
and  it  was  just  going  to  blossom,  and  the  old  gardener 
calculated  how  much  he  might  make  by  showing  his 
aloe,  when  it  should  be  in  full  blow,  to  the  generous 
public — and  he  calculated  that  he  might  make  a  hundred 
pounds ;  and  with  this  hundred  pounds  he  determined 
to  do  more  than  was  ever  done  with  a  hundred  pounds 
before:  but,  unluckily,  as  he  was  thus  reckoning  his 
blossoms  before  they  were  blown,  he  chanced  tQ_meet 
with  a  fair  damsel,  who  ruined  all  hiscalculations." 

"  Ay,  Mrs  Stanhope^s  maid,  was  not  iti"  interrupted 
Mrs  Margai-et  Delacour.  "  A  pretty  damsel  she  was, 
and  almost  as  good  a  politician  as  her  mistress.  Think 
of  that  jilt's  tricking  this  poor  old  fellow  out  of  his  aloe, 
and — O,  the  meanness  of  Lady  Delacour  to  accept  of 
that  aloe  for  one  of  her  extravagant  entertainments  !  " 

"  But  I  always  understood  that  she  paid  fifty  guineas 
for  it,"  said  Lady  Anne. 

"Whether  she  did  or  not,"  said  Mrs  Delacour, 
"her  ladyship  and  Mrs  Stanhope  between  them  were 
the  ruin  of  this  poor  old  man.  He  was  taken  in  to 
marry  that  jade  of  a  waiting-maid ;  she  turned  out~~just 
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as  you  might  expect  from  a  pupil  of  Mrs  Stanhope's — 
the  match-making  Mrs  Stanhope — you  know,  sir." 
(Clarence  Hervey  changed  colour.)  "She  turned 
out,"  continued  Mrs  Delacour,  "everything  that  was 
bad — ruined  her  husband — ^r^ji^ai^ay-fioin  him — and 
left  him  a  beggar." 

"  Poor  man  !  "  said  Clarence  Hervey. 

"  But  now,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  let's  come  to  the 
best  part  of  the  story — ^mark  how  good  comes  out  of 
evil.  If  this  poor  man  had  not  lost  his  aloe  and  his 
wife,  I  probably  should  never  have  been  acquainted 
with  Mrs  Delacour,  or  with  my  little  Helena.  About 
the  time  that  the  old  gardener  waL8_\ehji  beggar,  as  I 
happened  to  be  walking  oneTTne  evening  in  Sloane- 
street,  I  met  a  procession  of  school  girls — an  old  man 
begged  from  them  in  a  most  moving  voice;  and  as 
they  passed,  several  of  the  young  ladies  threw  halfpence 
to  him.  One  little  girl,  who  observed  that  the  old 
man  could  not  stoop  without  great  difficulty,  stayed 
behind  the  rest  of  her  companions,  and  collected  the 
halfpence  which  they  had  thrown  to  him,  and  put  them 
intoHrta  hat.  He  began  to  tell  his  story  over  again  to 
her,  and  she  stayed  so  long  listening  to  it,  that  her 
companions  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  and 
were  out  of  sight.  She  looked  about  in  great  distress ; 
and  I  never  shall  forget  the  pathetic  voice  with  which 
she  said,  *0  what  will  become  of  me?  everybody 
will  be  angry  with  me.' — I  assured  her  that  nobody 
should  be  angry  with  her,  and  she  gave  me  her  little 
hahd  with  the  most  innocent  confidence.  I  took  her 
home  to  her  schoolmistress,  and  I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  beginning  of  this  acquaintance,  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  it.  One  good  acquaintance  I  have 
heard  always  leads  to  another.  Helena  introduced  me 
to  her  aunt  Delacour  as  her  best  friSSl  'Mrs'Mai'garet 
Delacour  has  had  the  goodness  to  let  her  little  niece 
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spend  the  holidays  and  all  her  leisure  time  with  me, 
so  that  our  acquaintance  has  grown  into  friendship. 
Helena  has  become  quite  one  of  my  family." 

"  And  I  am  sure  she  has  become  quite  a  different 
creature  since  she  has  been  so  much  with  you,"  cried 
Mrs  Delacour  ;  "  her  spirits  were  quite  broken  by  her 
mother's  neglect  of  her :  young  as  she  is,  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  real  sensibility;  but  as  to  her  mother's 
sensibility ^ ' 

At  the  recollection  of  Lady  Delacour's  neglect  of 
her  child,  Mrs  Delacour  was  going  again  to  launch 
forth  into  indignant  invective,  but  Lady  Anne  stopped 
her,  by  whispering — 

"  Take  care  what  you  say  of  the  mother,  for  here  is 
the  daughter  coming,  and  she  has,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
of  real  sensibility." 

Helena  and  her  young  companions  now  came  into 
the  room,  bringing  with  them  the  sulphurs  at  which 
they  had  been  looking. 

"  Mamma,"  said  little  Charles  Percival,  <*  we  have 
brought  the  sulphurs  to  you,  because  there  are  some  of 
them  that  /  don't  know." 

"  Wonderful !  "  said  Lady  Anne ;  "  and  what  is  not 
quife  so  wonderful,  there  are  some  of  them  that  /  don't 
know." 

The  children  spread  the  sulphurs  upon  a  little  table, 
and  all  the  company  gathered  round  it. 

"  Here  are  all  the  nine  muses  for  you,"  said  the  least 
of  the  boys,  who  had  taken  his  seat  by  Clarence  Hervey 
at  dinner;  "here  are  all  the  muses  for  you,  Mr 
Hervey :  which  do  you  like  best  ? — O,  that's  the  tragic 
muse  that  you  have  chosen ! — ^You  don't  like  the  tragic 
better  than  the  comic  muse,  do  you  ? " 

Clarence  Hervey  made  no  answer,  for  he  was  at  that 
instant  recollecting  how  Belinda  looked  in  the  character 
of  the  tragic  muse. 
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«  Has  your  ladyship  ever  happened  to  meet  with  the 
young  lady  who  has  spent  this  winter  with  Lady  Dela- 
cour  ? "  said  Clarence  to  Lady  Anne. 

**  I  sat  near  her  one  night  at  the  opera,"  said  Lady 
Anne  :  *^  she  has  a  charming  countenance.  |' 

"Who? — ^Belinda  Portman,  do  you  mean?"  said 
Mrs  Delacour.  "  I  am  sure  if  I  were  a  young  man, 
I  would  not  trust  to  the  charming  countenance  of  a 
young  lady  who  is  a  pupil  of  Mrs  Stanhope's,  and  a 
friend  of — ^Helena,  my^degrxshut  the  door — ^the  most 
disqipated^-Wfifflaam 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  Miss  Portman  is  in 
a  dangerous  situation ;  but  some  young  people  learn 
prudence  by  being  placed  in  dangerous  situations,  as 
some  young  horses,  I  have  heard  Mr  Percival  say,  learn 
to  be  sure-footed,  by  being  left  to  pick  their  own  way 
on  bad  roads." 

Here  Mr  Percival,  Dr  X ,  and  some  other 

gentlemen,  came  upstairs  to  tea,  and  the  conversation 
took  another  turn.  Clarence  Hervey  endeavoured  to 
take  his  share  in  it  witli  his  usual  vivacity,  Ijut  he  was 
fhinking  nf  Belinda  Portman,  dangerous  situatigns, 
«tiiinhHn£  horses^  ^c.  f  "^nrj  hprfnade  several  blunders, 
which  showed  his  absence  of  mind. 

"What  have  you  there,  Mr  Hervey?"  said  Dr 

X ,  looking  over  his  shoulder — "  the  tragic  muse  ? 

This  tragic  muse  seems  to  rival  Lady  Delacour  in  your 
admiration." 

"O,"  said  Clarence,  smiling,  "you  know  I  was 
always  a  votary  of  the  muses." 

"And  a  favoured  votary,"  said  Dr  X .     "I 

wish,  for  the  interests  of  literature,  that  poets  may 
always  be  lovers,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  desire 
lovers  should  always  be  poets.  Butj  Sir  Hervey,  you 
niufll4ieYet--jnaiX5UJCexiieiaberj"  continued  Dr  X — —9 
"  never — for  :yQur  true  poet  must  always  be  miserable. 
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You  know  Petrarch  tells  us,  he  would  not  have  been 
happy  if  he  could ;  he  would  not  have  married  his 
mistress  if  it  had  been  in  his  power ;  because  then  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  his  beautiful  sonnets. '^ 

**  Every  one  to  his  taste,"  said  Clarence ;  *<  for  my 

part  I  have  even  less  ambition  to  imitate  the  heroism 

than  hope  of  being  inspired  with  the  poetic  genius  of 

Petrarch.     I  have  no  wish  to  pass  whole  nights  com- 

yposing  sonnets.     I  would  (am  I  not  right,  Mr  Per- 

/cival  ?)  infinitely  rather  be  a  slave  of  the  ring  than  a 

Xslave  of  the  lamp." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  Clarence  took  his  leave, 
and  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour  said,  the  moment  he  had 
left  the  room,  **  Quite  a  different  sort  of  young  man 
from  what  I  expected  to  see !  " 


Cliapter  t^ 

ADVICE. 

THE  next  morning  Mr  Hervey  called  on  Dr 
X ,  and  begged  that  he  would  accompany 

him  to  Lady  DelacouPs. 

"  To  be  introduced^tb  your  tragic  muse  ? "  said  the 
doctor. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr  Hervey  2  "  I  must  have  your 
opinion  of  her  before  I  devote  myself." 

"My  opinion!  but  of  whom? — of  Lady  Dela- 
cour ? " 

"  No ;  but  of  a  young  lady  whom  you  will  see  with 
her." 

"Is  she  handsome ? " 

"  Beautify !  " 

"  And  young  ? " 

"And  young.  ^ 
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"  And  graceful  ?  '* 

**The  most  graceful  person  you  ever  beheld." 

** Young,  beautifid,  graceful;   then  the  deuce  take 

me,"  said  Dr  X ,  "  if  I  give  you  my  opinion  of 

her :  for  the  odds  are,  that  she  has  a  thousand  faults, 
at  least,  to  balance  these  perfections." 

^<A  thousand  faults!  a  charitable  allowance,"  said 
Clarence,  smiling. 

«  There  now,"  said  Dr  X , 

"  'Touch  him,  and  no  minister's  so  sore.* 

To  punish  you  for  wincing  at  my  first  setting  out,  I 
promise  you,  that  if  the  lady  have  a  million  of  faults, 
each  of  them  high  as  huge  Olympus,  I  will  see  them 
as  with  the  eye  of  a  flatterer — ^not  of  a  friend." 

**  I  defy  you  to  be  so  good  or  so  bad  as  your  word, 
doctor,"  said  Hervey.  "  You  have  too  much  wit  to 
make  a  good  flatterer." 

^^  And  perhaps,  you  think,  too  much  to  make  a  good 
friend,"  said  Dr  X . 

"  Not  so,"  said  Clarence :  "  L-WCaild  jaL  any_  tipie 
ratjier  be  nut,  by  a  sharp  knife  than  bjLjaJrfuQt  one. 
But,  my  dear  doctor,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  prejudiced 
against  Belinda,  merely  because  she  is  with  Lady 
Delacour ;  for  to  my  certain  knowledge,  she  is  not 
under  her  ladyship's  influence.  She  judges  and  acts 
for  herself,  of  which  I  have  had  an  instance." 

**  Very  possibly !  "  interrupted  Dr  X .     "  But 

before  we  go  any  farther,  will  you  please  to  tell  me  of 
what  Belinda  you  are  talking  ? " 

"  Belinda  Portman.  I  forgot  that  I  had  not  told 
you." 

"  Miss  Portman,  a  niece  of  Mrs  Stanhope's  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  be  prejudiced  against  her  on  that 
account,"  said  Clarence  eagerly,  **  though  I  was  at 
first  myself." 
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"  Then  you  vdll  excuse  my  following  your  example 
instead  of  your  precepts." 

"No,"  said  Clarence,  "for  my  precepts  are  fer 
better  than  my  example." 

Lady  Delacour  received  Dr  X ^  most  cour- 
teously, and  thanked  Mr  Hervey  for  introducing  to 
her  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  long  desired  to 

converse.     Dr  X had  a  great  literary  reputation, 

and  she  saw  that  he  was  a  perfectly  well-bred  man  ; 
consequently  she  was  ambitious. of  winning  his  admira- 
tion. She  perceived  also  that  he  had  considerable 
influence  widi  Clarence  Hervey,  and  this  was  a  sufH- 
cient  reason  to  make  her  wish  for  his  good  opinion. 
Belinda  was  particularly  pleased  with  his  manners  and 
conversation  ;  she  saw  that  he  paid  her  much  attention, 
and  she  was  desirous  that  he  should  think  favourably 
of  her;  but  she  had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste 
to  avoid  a  display  of  her  abilities  and  accomplishments. 
A  sensible  man,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  talents  for  conversation,  can  easily  draw  out  the 
knowledge  of  those  with  whom  he  converses.  Dr 
X possessed  this  power  in  a  superior  degree. 

"  Well,"  cried  Clarence,  when  their  visit  was  over, 
"  what  is  your  opinion  of  Lady  Delacour  ? " 

**  I  am  *  blasied  with  excess  of  light,* "  said  the 
doctor. 

"Her  ladyship  is  certainly  very  brilliant,"  said 
Clarence,  "but  I  hope  that  Miss  Portman  did  not 
ovei'power  you." 

"  No^I  turned  my  eyes  from  Lady  Delacour  upon 
Miss  Portman,  as  a  painter  turns  his  eyes  upon  mild 
green,  to  rest  them,  when  they  have  been  dazzled  by 
glaring  colours. 

'  She  yields  her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  delay.' " 
"  I  was  afraid,"  said  Hervey,  **that  you  might  think 
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her  manners  too  reserved  and  cold :  they  are  certainly 
become  more  so  than  they  used  to  be.  But  so  much 
the  better;  by  and  by  we  shalHind  beautiful  flowers 
springjpijrom  beneath  the  snow." 

"  A^erypoetical  hope,*'  said  Dr  X ;  «  but  in 

judging  of  the  human  character,  we  must  not  entirely 
trust  to  analogies  and  allusions  taken  from  the  vegetable 
creation." 

"  What,"  cried  Clarence  Hervey,  looking  eagerly  in 
the  doctor's  eyes,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  approve  of  Belinda." 

**  Your  fears  are  almost  as  precipitate  as  your  hopes, 
my  good  sir :  but  to  put  you  out  of  pain,  I  will  tell 
you,  that  I  approve  of  all  I  have  seen  of  this  young 
lady,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  my  power  to  form 
a  decisive  judgment  of  a  woman's  temper  and  character 
in  the  course  of  a  single  morning  visit.  Women,  you 
know,  as  well  as  men,  often  speak  with  one  species  of 
enthusiasm,  and  act  with  another.  L  must  see  your 
Belinda  act,  I  must  study  her,  before  I  can  give  you 
my  final  judgment.  Lady  Delacbur  has  honoured  me 
wSh  her  commands  to  go  to  her  as  often  as  possible. 
For  your  sake,  my  dear  Hervey,  I  shall  obey  her 
ladyship  most  punctually,  that  I  may  have  fi'equent 
opportunities  of  seeing  your  Miss  Portman." 

Clarence  expressed  his  gratitude  with  much  energy, 
for  this  instance  of  the  doctor's  friendship.     Belinda, 

who  had  been  entertained  by  Dr  X 's  conversation 

during  this  first  visit,  was  more  and  more  delighted  with 
his  company  as  she  became  more  acquainted  with  his 
understanding  and  character.  She  felt  that  he  unfolded 
her  powers^  and  that  with  the  greatest  politeness  and 
ad3ress  he  jaised  her  confidence  in  herself,  without  ever 
descending  to  flattery.  By  degrees  she  learned  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend ;  she  imparted  to  him  with  great 
ingenuousness  her  opinions  on  various  subjects,  and  she 

I.  I 
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was  both  amused  and  instructed  by  his  observations  on 
the  characters  and  manners  of  the  company  who  fre- 
quented Lady  Delacour's  assemblies.      She  did  not 
\  judge  of  the  doctor's  sincerity  merely  by  the  kindness 
\  he  showed  her,  but  by  his  conduct  towards  others. 

One  night,  at  a  select  party  at  Lady  Delacour's, 
a  Spanish  gentleman  was  amusing  the  company  with 
some  anecdotes,  to  prove  the  extraordinary  passion 
which  some  of  his  countrymen  formerly  showed  for 
the  game  of  chess.  He  mentioned  families,  in  which 
unfinished  games,  bequeathed  by  will,  had  descended 
from  father  to  son,  and  where  victory  was  doubtful  for 
upward^  of  a  century. 

Mr  Hervey  observed,  that  gaining  a  battle  was,  at 
that  time,  so  common  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  a 
victory  at  chess  seemed  to  confer  more  eclat ;  for  that 
an  abbe,  by  losing  adroitly  a  game  at  chess  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat. 

The  foreigner  was  flattered  by  the  manner  in  which 
Hervey  introduced  this  slight  circumstance,  and  he 
directed  to  him  his  conversation,  speaking  in  French 
and  Italian  successively ;  he  was  sufficiently  skilled  in 
both  languages,  but  Clarence  spoke  them  better.  Till 
he  appeared,  the  foreigner  was  the  principal  object  of 
attention,  but  he  was.sQOp  eclipsed  by  Mr  Hervey. 
Nothing  amusing  or  instructive  thnt  rmm  hf_  »aiH  upon 
the  game  of  chess  escaped  Jiim,  and  the  literary  ground, 
which  the  slow  don  would  have  taken  some  hours  to 
go  regularly  over,  our  hero  traversed  in  a  few  minutes. 
From  Twiss  to  Vida,  from  Irwin  to  Sir  William  Jones, 
from  Spain  to  India,  he  passed  with  admirable  celerity, 
and  seized  all  that  could  adorn  his  course  from  Indian 
Antiquities  or  Asiatic  Researches. 

By  this  display  of  knowledge  he  surprised  even  his 

friend  Dr  X .      TheJadies  admired  his  taste  as  a 

poet,  the  gentlemen  his  accuracy  as  a  critic  ;    Lady 
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Delacour  loudly  applauded,  and  Belinda  silently  ap- 
proved. Clarence  was  elated.  The  Spanish  gentle- 
man, to  whom  he  had  just  quoted  a  case  in  point  from 
Vida's  Scacchia,  asked  him  if  he  were  as  perfect  in  the 
practice  as  in  the  theory  of  the  game.  Clarence  was 
too  proud  of  excelling  in  everything  to  decline  the 
Spaniard's  challenge.  They  sat  down  to  chess.  Lady 
Delacour,  as  they  ranged  the  pieces  on  the  board,  cried, 
"  Whoever  wins  shall  be  my  knight ;  and  a  silver  chess- 
man shall  be  his  prize.  Was  it  not  Queen  Elizabeth 
who  gave  a  silver  chess-man  to  one  of  her  courtiers  as 
a  mark  of  her  royal  favour  I  I^n  ashamed  to  imitate 
sucha  pedantic  coquet — but  8ince^^&a've  said  it.  How 
can  I  retract !  " 
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"  Impossible !  impossible !  "  cried  Clarence  Hervey : 

*^Z^^f"^  ^^*'°'^-T"mJtej2!lL£r'^*' ;  and  if  I  win  it,  like 
the  gallant  Raleigh,  I  will  wear  it  in  my  cap ;  and  what 
proud  Essex  shall  dare  to  challenge  it !  " 

The  combat  now  began — the  spectators  were  silent. 
Clarence  made  an  error  in  his  first  move,  for  his  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  seeing  Belinda  behind  his  ad- 
versary's chair.  The  Spaniard  was  deceived  by  this 
mistake  into  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  his  opponent — 
Belinda  changed  her  place — Clarence  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  convinced  him  that  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  despised.  The  combat  was  long  doubtful, 
but  at  length,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  Clarence 
Hgayy  was  yiaoriQtfs. 

Exulting  in  his  success,  he  looked  round  for  Lady 
Delacour,  from  whom  he  expected  the  honours  of  his 
triumph.  She  had  left  the  room,  but  soon  she  returned, 
dressed  in  the  character_ofJpueen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
she  had  once  appeared  at  a  masquerade',  with  a  large 
ruff,  and  all  the  costume  of  the  times. 

Clarence  Hervey,  throwing-  Jiimsdf  at .  her  feet, 
addressed   her    in   that   high-flown  ,8tyle   which   her 
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majesty  was  wont  to  hear  from  the  gallant  Raleigh, 
or  the  accomplished  Essex. 

Soon^-th^coquetry  of  the  queen  entirely  conquered 
her  prudery  ;  and  the  favoured  courtier,  evidently  elated 
by  his  situation,  was  as  enthusiastic  as  her  majesty's 
most  insatiable  vanity  could  desire.  The  characters 
were  well  supported ;  both  the  actor  and  actress  were 
highly  animated,  and  seemed  so  fully  possessed  by  their 
parts  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  commentsj^bat  were  made 
upon  the  scene.""'Clarence'Hervey  was  first  recalled  to 
himself  by  the  deep  blush  which  he  saw  on  Belinda's 
cheek,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  addressed  her  as  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour,  of  whom  she  affected  to  be  jealous. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment  farther  than  he  either  wished 
or  intended.  It  was  difficult  to  recede,  when  her 
majesty  seemed  disposed  to  advance ;  but  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  turned  to  the 
foreigner,  whom  he  accosted  as  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

*<  Your  excellency  sees,"  said  he,  "  how  this  great 
queen  turns  the  heads  of  her  faithful  subjects,  and  after- 
wards has  the  art  of  paying  them  with  nothing  but 
words.  Has  the  new  world  afforded  you  any  coin  half 
so  valuable  ?  ** 

The  Spanish  gentleman's  grave  replies  to  this  playful 
question  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation,  and  re- 
lieved Clarence  Hervey  from  his  embarrassment.  Lady 
Delacour,  though  still  in  high  spirits,  was  easily  diverted 
to  other  objects.  She  took  the  Spaniard  with  her  to 
the  next  room,  to  show  him  a  picture  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  company  followed  her — Clarence  Her- 
vey remained  with  Dr  X and  Belinda,  who  had 

just  asked  the  doctor  to  teach  her  the  moves  at  chess. 

"  Lady  Delacour  has  charming  spirits,"  said  Clarence 
Hervey ;  "  they_.iQspire^everybody^  with  gaiety." 

"  Everybody !  they  incline  me  more. to  melancholy 
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than  mirth,"  said  Dr  X .     "  These  high  spirits _do 

not  seem  quit£Jiatural«  The  vivacSy^of  youth  and  of 
health,  Miss  Portman,  always  charms  me;  but  this 
gaiety  of  Lady  Delacour's  does  not  appear  jtQ.  me. that 
of  a  sound  mind  iii  a  souh'd  Fo  Jy.  ^* 

The  doctor's  penetration  went  so  near  the  tiuth,  that 
Belinda,  afraid  of  betraying  her  friend's  secrets,  never 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  chess-board  whilst  he  spoke, 
but  went  on  setting  up  the  fallen  castles,  and  bishops, 
and  kings,  with  expeditious  diligence. 

"  You  are  putting  the  bishop  into  the  place  of  the 
knight,"  said  Clarence. 

"  Lady  Delacour,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  seems  to 
be  in  a  peroetual  fever,  either  of  mind  or  body — I  can- 
not tell  which — ^riSTas  a  professional  man,  I  really  have 
some  curiosity  to  determine  the  question.  If  I  could 
feel  her  pulse,  I  could  instantly  decide ;  but  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  she  has  a  horror  against  having 
her  pulse  felt,  and  a  lady's  horror  is  invincible,  by 


reason " 


*<  But  not  by  address,"  said  Clarence.  "  I  can  tell 
you  a  method  of  counting  her  pulse,  without  her  knowing 
it,  without  her  seeing  you,  without  your  seeing  her." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Dr  X ,  smiling,  "  that  may  be 

a  useful  secret  in  my  profession  ;  pray  impart  it  to  me — 
you  who  excel  in  everything." 

*<  Are  you  in  earnest,  Mr  Hervey  ? "  said  Belinda. 

**  Perfectly  in  earnest — ^my  secret  is  quite  simple. 
Look  through  the  door  at  the  shadow  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's ruff— observe  how  it  vibrates  ;  the  motion  as  well 
as  the  figure  is  magnified  in  the  shadow.  Cannot  you 
count  every  pulsation  distinctly  ? " 

"  I  can,"  said  Dr  X ^  "  and  I  give  you  credit 

for  making  an  ingenious  use  of  a  trifling  observation." 
The  doctor  paused,  and  looked  round.  **  Those  people 
cannot  hear  what  we  are  saying,  I  believe  ? " 
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"  O,  no,"  said  Belinda,  "  they  are  intent  upon  them- 
selves." 

Dr   X fixed  his  eyes  mildly  upon  Clarence 

Hervey,  and  exclaimed  in  an  earnest  friendly  tone — 
«<  WJiat.a  pity»  Mr  Hervey,  that  a  young  man  of  your 
talents  and  accjuirements,  a  man  who  nugnt.  be  anything^ 
should — ^pardon  the  expression— choose  to  be — ^nothing ; 
should  waste  upon  petty  oBjects  powers  suited  to  the 
greatest;  should  lend  his  soul  to  every  contest  for 
frivolous  superiority,  when  the  same  energy  concentrated 
might  ensure  honourable  pre-eminence  among  the  first 
.men  in  his  country.  Shall  he,  who  might  not  only 
distinguish  himself  in  any  science  or  situation,  who  might 
not  only  acquire  personal  fame,  but,  O,  far  more  noble 
motive !  who  might  be  permanently  useful  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  content  himself  with  being  the  evanescent 
amusement  of  a  drawing-room  ? — Shall  one,  who  might 
be  great  in  public,  or  happy  in  private  life,  waste  in  this 
deplorable  manner  the  best  years  of  his  existence — ^time 
that  never  can  be  recalled. — ^This  is  declamation ! — No : 
it  is  truth  put  into,  the  strongest  language  that  I  have 
power  to  use,  in  the  hope  of  making  some  impression  : 
I  speak  from  my  heart,  for  I  have  a  sincere  regard  for 
you,  Mr  Hervey,  and  if  I  have  been  impertinent,  you 
must  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you !  "  cried  Clarence  Hervey,  taking  Dr 

X by  the  hand,  "  I  think  you  a  real  friend :  you 

shall  have  the  best  thanks,  not  in  words,  but  in  actions  : 
you  have  roused  my  ambition,  and  I  will  pursue  noble 
ends  by  noble  means.  A  few  years  have  been  sacrificed ; 
but  the  lessons  that  they  have  taught  me  remain.  I 
cannot,  presumptuous  as  I  am,  flatter  myself  that  my 
exertions  can  be  of  any  material  utility  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,  but  what  I  can  do  I  will,  my  excellent  friend ! 
If  I  be  hereafter  either  successful  in  public,  or  happy  in 
private  life,  it  is  to  you  I  shall  owe  it." 
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Belinda  was  touched  by  the  candour  and  good  sense 
with  which  Clarence  Hervey  spoke.  His  character 
appeared  in  a  new  light :  she  was  proud  of  her  own 
judgment,  in  having  discerned  his  merit,  and  for  a 
moment  she  permitted  herself  to  feel  **unreproTed 
pleasure  in  his  company." 

The  next  morning,  Sir  Philip  Baddely  and  Mr 
Rochfort  called  at  Lady  Delacour's — Mr  Hervey  was 
present — ^her  ladyship  was  summoned  to  Mrs  Franks, 
and  Belinda  was  left  with  these  gentlemen. 

*<  Why,  damme.  Clary !  you  have  been  a  lost  man," 
cried  Sir  Philip,  <*ever  since  you  were  drowned. 
Damme,  why  did  not  you  come  to  dine  with  us  that 
day,  now  I  recollect  it  ?  We  were  all  famously  merry ; 
but  for  your  comfort,  Clarence,  we  missed  you  cursedly, 
and  were  damned  sorry  you  ever  took  that  damned  un- 
lucky jump  into  the  Serpentine  river— damned  sorry, 
were  not  we,  Rochfort  ? " 

"  O,"  said  Clarence,  in  an  ironical  tone,  "  you  need 
no  vouchers  to  convince  me  of  the  reality  of  your  sorrow. 
You  know  I  can  never  forget  your  jumping  so  courage- 
ously into  the  river,  to  save  the  life  of  your  friend." 

**  O,  pooh !  damn  it,"  said  Sir  Philip,  <*  what  sig- 
nifies who  pulled  you  out,  now  you  are  safe  and  sound  ? 
By  the  by.  Clary,  did  you  ever  quiz  that  doctor,  as  I 
desired  you  ?  No,  that  I'm  sure  you  didn't ;  but  I 
think  he  has  made  a  quiz  of  you  :  for,  damme,  I  believe 
you  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  old  quizzical  fellow, 
that  you  can't  live  without  him.  Miss  Portman,  don't 
you  admire  Hervey's  taste  ? " 

**  In  this  instance  I  certainly  do  admire  Mr  Hervey's 
taste,"  said  Belinda,  "for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  because  it  entirely  agrees  with  my  own." 

"Very  extraordinary,  faith,"  said  Sir  Philip. 

"  And  what  the  devil  can  you  find  to  like  in  him. 
Clary  ? "  continued  Mr  Rochfort,  "  for  one  wouldn't 
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be  80  rude  to  put  that  question  to  a  lady.  Ladies,  you 
know,  are  never  to  be  questioned  about  their  likings  and 
dislikings.  Some-haxe^^pet  dogs,  some  have  pet.  j;ats  : 
thpn  why  not  SL^tgiyiz  P  '* 

**Ha!  ha !  ha  !  that's  a  good  one,  Rochfort — a  pet 
quiz ! — Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Dr  X shall  be  Miss  Port- 
man's  pet  quiz.  Put  it  about,  put  it  about,  Rochfort," 
continued  the  witty  baronet,  and  he  and  his  facetious 
companion  continued  to  laugh  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could  at  this  happy  hit. 

Belinda,  without  being  in  the  least  discomposed  by 
their  insolent  folly,  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  laugh- 
ing, very  coolly  observed,  that  she  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  give  her  reasons  for  preferring  Dr  X 's 

company  but  for  fear  they  might  give  offence  to 
Sir  Philip  and  his  friends.  She  then  defended  the 
doctor  with  so  much  firmness,  and  yet  with  so  much 
propriety,  that  Clarence  Hervey  was'  absolutely  en- 
chanted with  her,  and  with  his  own  penetration  in 
having  discovered  her  real  character,  notwithstanding 
her  being  Mrs  Stanhope's  niece. 

"  I  never  argue,  for  my  part,"  cried  Mr  Rochfort : 
"  *pon  honour,  'tis  a  deal  too  much  trouble.  A  lady, 
a  handsome  lady,  I  mean,  is  always  in  the  right  with 


me. 


« 


But  as  to  you,  Hervey,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "  damme, 
do  you  know,  my  boy,  that  our  club  has  come  ta,a 
determination  to  black-ball  .iou,iryou  keep^  company 
with  this  famous  doctor  ? " 

"  Your  club,  Sir  Philip,  will  do  me  honour  by  such 


an  ostracism." 


**  Ostracism !  "  repeated  Sir  Philip  —  "  In  plain 
English,  does  that  mean  that  you  choose  to  be  black- 
balled by  us  ?  Why,  damn  it,  Clary,  YQtt!lLbe  nobody. 
But  follow  your  own  genius — damn  me,  if  I  take  it 
upon  me  to  understand  your  men  of  genius — ^they  are  in 
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the  Serpentine  river  one  day,  and  in  the  clouds  the  next : 
so  fare  ye  well,  Clary.  I  expect  to  see  you  a  doctor 
of  physic,  or  a  Methodist  parson,  soon,  damn  me  if  I 
don't :  so  fare  ye  well.  Clary.  Is  black-ball  your  last 
word  ?  or  will  you  think  better  on't,  and  give  up  the 
doctor?" 

"  I  can  never  give  up  Dr  X 's  friendship — 1 

would  sooner  be  black-balled  by  every  club  in  London. 
The  good  lesson  you  gave  me,  Sir  Philip,  the  day  I 
was  fool  enough  to  jump  into  the  Serpentine  river,  has 
made  me  wiser  for  life.  I  know,  for  I  have  felt,  the 
diflference  between  real  friends  and  feshionablf  acquamt- 
ance.  ^Give  up  T)r  X !     Never!   never  ! '* 

^*Then  fare  you  well.  Clary,"  said  Sir  Philip, 
**  you're  no  longer  one  of  us." 

"  Then  fare  ye  well,  Clary,  you're  no  longer  the 
man  for  me,"  said  Rochfort. 

"  Tanf  pis  and  tani  mieuxy^  said  Clarence,  and  so 
they  parted. 

As  they  left  the  room,  Clarence  Hervey  involuntarily 
turned  to  Belinda,  and  he  thought  that  he  read  in  her 
ingenuous,  animated  countenance,  full  approbation  of  his 
conduct. 

<*  Hist !  are  they  gone  ?  quite  gone  ? "  said  Lady 
Delacour,  entering  the  room  from  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment ;  "  they  have  staid  an  unconscionable  time.  How 
much  I  am  obliged  to  Mrs  Franks  for  detaining  me !  I 
have  escaped  their  vapid  impertinence ;  and  in  truth, 
this  morning  I  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  business,  that 
I  have  scarcely  a  moment  even  for  wit  and  Clarence 
Hervey.  Belinda,  my  dear,  will  you  have  the  charity 
to  look  over  some  of  these  letters  for  me,  which,  as 
Marriott  tells  me,  have  been  lying  in  my  writing-table 
this  week — expecting,  most  unreasonably,  that  I  should 
have  the  grace  to  open  them.  We  are  always  punished 
for  our  indolence,  as  your  friend  Dr  X— said  the 
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Other  day :  if  we  suffer  business  to  accumulate,  it  drifts 
with  every  ill  wind  like  snow,  till  at  last  an  avalanche 
of  it  comes  down  at  once,  and  quite  overwhelms  us. 
Excuse  me,  Clarence,"  continued  her  ladyship,  as  she 
opened  her  letters,  **  this  is  very  rude  ;  but  I  know  I 
have  secured  my  pardon  from  you  by  remembering  your 
friend's  wit — wisdom,  I  should  say :  how  seldom  are 
wit  and  wisdom  joined !  They  might  have  been  joined 
in  Lady  Delacour,  perhaps — ^there's  vanity! — ^if  she 

had  early  met  with  such  a  friend  as  Dr  X ;  but 

it's  too  late  now,"  said  she,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Clarence  Hervey  heard  it,  and  it  made  a  great  im- 

{>re8sion  upon  his  benevolent  imagination.  **  Why  too 
ate?"  said  he  to  himself.  "Mrs  Margaret  Dela- 
cour is  mistaken,  if  she  thinks  this  woman  wants 
sensibility." 

"  What  have  you  there.  Miss  Portman  ? "  said  Lady 
Delacour,  taking  from  Belinda's  hand  one  of  the  letters 
which  she  had  begged  her  to  look  over :  **  something 
wondrous  pathetic,  I  should  guess,  by  your  countenance. 

*  Helena  Delacour  J  O,  read  it  to  yourself,  my_d^r 
— a  school-girl's  letter  is  a  tKin£TabpmiriatJ^^I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  read  Helena's  epistles." 

**  Let  me  prevail  upon  your  ladyship  to  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  then,"  said  Belinda ;  "  I 
can  assure  you  this  is  not  a  common  school-girl's 
letter:   Miss  Delacour  seems  to  inherit  her  mother's 

*  eloquence  de  billet.^  " 

"  Miss  Portman  seems  to  possess,  by  inheritance,  by 
instinct,  by  magic,  or  otherwise,  powers  of  persuasion, 
which  no  one  can  resist  There's  compliment  for 
compliment,  my  dear.  Is  there  anything  half  so  well 
turned  in  Helena's  letter  ?  Really,  'tis^^astly  well," 
continued  her  ladyship,  as  she  read  the  letter  :  **  where 
did  the  little  gipsy  learn  to  write  so  charmingly?  I 
protest  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  have  her  at  home 
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with  me  this  summer — ^the  21st  of  June — well,  after 
the  birthday,  I  shall  have  time  to  think  about  it.  But 
then,  we  shall  be  going  out  of  town,  and  at  Harrow- 
gate  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  her :  she  had 
better,  much  better,  go  to  her  humdrum  aunt  Margaret's, 
as  she  alwap  does — she  is  a  fixture  in  Grosvenor- 
square.  These  stationary  good  people,  these  zoophite 
friends,  are  sometimes  very  convenient;  and  Mrs 
Margaret  Delacour  is  the  most  unexceptionable  zoophite 
in  the  creation.  She  has,  it  is  true,  an  antipathy  to 
me,  because  I'm  of  such  a  different  nature  from  her- 
self; but  then  her  antipathy  does  not  extend  to  my 
of&pring :  she  is  kind  beyond  measure  to  Helena,  on 
purpose,  I  believe,  to  provoke  me.  Now  I  provoke 
her  in  my  turn,  by  never  being  provoked,  and  she  saves 
me  a  vast  deal  of  trouble ;  for  which  she  is  overpaid  by 
the  pleasure  of  abusing  me.  This  is  the  way  of  the 
world,  Clarence.  Don't  look  so  serious — ^you  are  not 
come  yet  to  daughters  and  sons,  and  schools  and  holi- 
days, and  all  the  evils  of  domestic  life." 

**  Evils !  "  repeated  Clarence  Hervey,  in  a  tone 
which  surprised  her  ladyship.  She  looked  immediately 
with  a  significant  smile  at  Belinda.  "Why  do  not 
you  echo  gvilsy  Miss  Portman  f " 

"  J*ray,  Lady  Delacour,"  interrupted  Clarence  Her- 
vey, "  when  do  you  go  to  Harrowgate  ? " 

"  What  a  sudden  transition !  "  said  Lady  Delacour. 
«What  association  of  ideas  could  just  at  that  instant 
take  you  to  Harrowgate  ?  When  do  I  go  to  Harrow- 
gate?  Immediately  atter  the  birthday,  I  believe  we 
shall — I  advise  you  to  be  of  the  party." 

"  Your  ladyship  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour," 
said  Hervey :  **  I  shall,  if  it  be  possible,  do  myself  the 
honour  of  attending  you." 

And  soon  after  this  arrangement  was  made,  Mr 
Hervey  took  his  leave. 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  are  you  still  poring  over  that  letter 
of  Helena's  ?  *'  said  Lady  Delacour  to  Miss  Portman. 

**  I  fancy  your  ladyship  did  not  quite  finish  it,"  said 
Belinda. 

"  No ;  I  saw  something  about  the  Leverian  Museum, 
and  a  swallow's  nest  in  a  pair  of  garden  shears ;  and  I 
was  afraid  I  was  to  have  a  catalogue  of  curiosities,  for 
which  I  have  little  taste  and  less  time." 

'^  You  did  not  see,  then,  what  Miss  Delacour  says 
of  the  lady  who  took  her  to  that  Museum  ? " 
Not  I.     What  lady  ?  her  aunt  Margaret  ? " 
No;  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour,  she  says,. has  been 
so  ill  for  some  time  past,  that  she  goes  nowhere  but  to 
Lady  Anne  Percival's." 

"  Poor  woman,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  she  will  die 
soon,  and  then  I  shall  have  Helena  upon  my  hands 
unless  some  other  kind  friend  takes  a  fancy  to  her. 
Who  is  this  lady  that  has  carried  her  to  the  Leverian 
Museum  ? " 

"  Lady  Anne  Percival ;  of  whom  she  speaks  with 
so  much  gratitude  and  affection,  that  I  quite  long " 

"  Lord  bless  me !  "  interrupted  Lady  Delacour, 
"  Lady  Anne  Percival !  Helena  has  mentioned  this 
Lady  Anne  Percival  to  me  before,  I  recollect,  in  some 
of  her  letters." 

"  Then  you  did  read  some.  q{  her  lettei's  ? " 

"  Half! — I  never  read  more  than  half^  upon  my 
word,'^  said  Lady  Delacoui*,  laughing. 

"  Why  will  you.  delight  in  making,  yourself  ^psir 
less  good  .than  you  are,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour  ? " 
said  Belinda,  taking  her  hand. 

"  Because  I  hate  to  be  like  other  people,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "who  delight  in  making  themselves  appear 
better  than  they  are.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that 
I^do  bejievQ.  I  did  proveke-Percival  by-HM«:ryiQgLord 
Delacour :  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this  idea  delights 


it 
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me — I  am  sure  that  the  man  has  a  lively  remembrance 
of  me,  or  else  he  would  never  make  his  wife  take  so 
much  notice  of  my  daughter." 

Surely,  your  ladyship  does  not  think,"  said  Belinda, 
that  a  wife  is  a  being  whose  actions  are  necessarily 
governed  by  a  husband." 

**  Not  necessarily — ^but  accidentally.  When  a  lady 
accidentally  sets  up  for  being  a  good  wife,  she  must  of 
course  love,  honour,  and  obey.  Now,  you  understand, 
I  qia-JiQtJlL^ieJeast.oblig^L^  Anne  for  her 

kindngfis  tg  Hpkna,  b^'ranfff  it j^ll  X^f_*?  nn/jf^r  the  head 
of  nhedjence,  in  my  imagination ;  and  her  ladyship  is 
paid  for  it  by  an  accession  of  character :  she  has  the 
rgfy^yd  of  hayipg^it  said,  <0,  Lady. Anne  Perciyal 
is  .the  best  wife  in  the  world!' — *0,  Lady  Anne 
Percival  is  quite  a  pattern  woman ! '  I  hate  pattern 
women.  I  hope  I  may  never  see  Lady  Anne ;  for  I'm 
sure  I  should  detest  her  beyond  all  things^  living — Mrs 
Luttridge  not  excepted." 

Belinda  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  malignant 
vehemence  with  which  her  ladyship  uttered  these  words ; 
it  was  in  vain,  however,  that  she  remonstrated  on  the 
injustice  of  predetermining  to  detest  Lady  Anne,  merely 
because  she  had  shown  kindness  to  Helena,  and  because 
she  bore  a  high  character.  Lady  Delacour  was  a 
woman  who  never  listened  to  reason,  or  who  listened 
to  it  only  that  she  might  parry  it  by  wit.  Upon  _rfiis 
occasion,  her  wit  had  not  its  usual  effect3pQa3li8s 

ou  have  called  me  your  friend.  Lady  Delacour," 
said  she ;  "  I  should  but  ill  deserve  that  name,  if  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  to  you — if  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  tell  you  when  I  think  you  are 
wrong." 

"  But  I  have  not  the  courage  to  hear  you,  my  dear," 
said  Lady  Delacour,  stopping  her  ears.      "So  your 
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conscience  may  be  at  ease ;  you  may  suppose  that  you 
have  said  everything  that  is  wise,  and  good,  and  proper, 
and  sublime,  and  that  you  deserve  to  be  called  the  best 
of  friends ;  you  shall  enjoy  the  office  of  censor  to  Lady 
Delacour,  and  welcome ;  but  remember,  it  is  a  sinecure 
place,  though  I  will  pay  you  with  my  love  and  esteem 
to  any  extent  you  please.  You  sigh — ^for  my  folly. 
Alas!  my  dear,  'tis  hardly  worth  while — ^my  follies 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Of  what  use  could  even  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  be  to  me  now  ?  If  you  have  any 
humanity,  you  will  not  force  me  to  reflect:  whilst  I 
yet  live,  I  must  keep  it  up  with  incessant  dissipation — 
the  teetotum  keeps  upright  only  while  it  spins :  so  let 
us  talk  of  the  birth-night,  or  the  new  play  that  we  are 

to  see  to-night,  or  the  ridiculous  figure  Lady  H 

made  at  the  concert ;  or  let  us  talk  of  Harrowgate,  or 
what  you  will." 

;  I^SLg^cceeded  to  disgust  and  displeasure  in  BeHn^'s 
Anind,  and  she  coiildTiarHly'Tefhmiirofh  t^rs,  whilst 
/she  saw  this  unhappy  creature,  with  forced  smiles, 
endeavour  to  hide  the  real  anguish  of  her  soul :  she 
*  could  only  say,  ^^But,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  do 
not  you  think  that  your  little  Helena,  who  seems  to 
have  a  most  affectionate  disposition,  would  add  to  your 
happiness  at  home  ? " 

^^  Her  affectionate  disposition  can  be  nothing  to  me," 
said  Lady  Delacour. 

Belinda  felt  a  hot  tear  drop  upon  her  hand,  which 
lay  upon  Lady  Delacour's  lap. 

**  Can  you  wonder,"  continued  her  ladyship,  hastily 
wiping  away  the  tear  which  she  had  let  fall ;  "  can  you 
wonder  that  I  should  talk  of  detesting  Lady  Anne  Per- 

Cival  ?      You  see  °hf  haft  r^j>hf ^  mpnfjj^^^ffprtinnj^f  my 

child.-  Helena  asks  to  come  home :  yes,  but  how  does 
she  ask  it  ?  Coldly,  formally, — as  a  duty.  But  look 
at  the  end  of  her  letter ;  I  have  read  it  all— every  bitter 
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word  of  it  I  have  tasted.  How  difFerendy  she  writes 
— look  even  at  the  flowing  hand — ^the  moment  she 
begins  to  speak  of  Lady  Anne  Percival ;  then  her  soul 
breaks  out :  ^  Lady  Anne  has  offered  to  take  her  to 
Oakly-park — she  should.be  extremely  happy  to  go,  if 
I  please.'  Yes,  let  her  go ;  let  her  go  as  far  from  me 
as  possible ;  let  her  never,  never,  see  her  wretched 
mother  more ! — ^Write,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  turning 
hastily  to  Belinda,  **  write  in  my  name,  and  tell  her 
to  go  to  Oakly-park,  and  to  be  happy." 

**  But  why  should  you  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
cannot  be  happy  with  you  ? "  said  Belinda.  ^<  Let  us 
see  her — ^let  us  try  the  experiment." 

•*  No,"  said  Lady  Delacour ;  "  no — it  is  too  late : 
I  will  never  condescend  in  my  last  moments  to  beg 
for  that  affection  to  which  it  may  be  thought  I  have 
forfeited  my  natural  claim." 

Pride,  anger,  and  sorrow,  struggled  in  her  counte- 
nance as  she  spoke.  She  turned  her  face  from  Belinda, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  dignity. 

Nothing  remains  for  me  to  do,  thought  Belinda, 
but  to  soothe  this  haughty  spirit :  all  other  hope,  I  see, 
is  vain. 

At  this  moment  Clarence  Hervey,  who  had  no 
suspicion  that  the  gay,  brilliant  Lady  Delacour  was 
sinking  into  the  grave,  had  formed  a  design  worthy  of 
his  ardent  and  benevolent  character.  The  manner 
in  which  her  ladyship  had  spoken  of  his  friend  Dr 

X ,  the  sigh  which  she  gave  at  the  reflection  that 

she  might  have  been  a  very  different  character  if  she 
had  early  had  a  sensible  friend,  made  a  great  impression 
upon  Mr  Hervey.  Till  then,  he  had  merely  considered 
her  ladyship  as  an  object  of  amusement,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  high  life ;  but  he  now  felt  so  much  interested 
for  her,  that  he  determined  to  exert  all  his  influence  to 
promote  her  happiness.     He  knew  that  influence  to  be 
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considerable :  not  that  he  was  either  coxcomb  or  dupe 
enough  to  imagine  that  Lady  Delacour  was  in  love  with 
him ;  he  was  perfectly  sensible  that  her  only  wish  was 
to  obtain  his  admiration,  and  he  resolved  to  show 
her  that  it  could  no  longer  be  secured  without  deserv- 
ing his  esteem.  Clarence  Hervey  was  a  thoroughly 
generous  young  man :  capable  of  making  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  when  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  doing  good, 
he  determined  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Belinda,  that  he  might  TltfVOte  hiftiself'gDtirelv 
to  his  new  project.  His  plan  was  to  weaaX^ady  JJiela- 
cour  by  degrees  from  difisipatlohy  by  attaching  her  to 
her  daughter,  and  to  Lady  Anne  Percival.  He  was 
sanguine  in  all  his  hopes,  and  rapid,  but  not  unthinking, 
in  all  his  decisions.     From  Lady  Delacour  he  went 

immediately  to  Dr  X ,  to  whom  he  communicated 

his  designs. 

**  I  applaud  your  benevolent  intentions,"  said  the 
doctor :  "  but  have  you  really  the  presumption  fo  hope, 
that  an  ingenuous  young  man  of  four-and-twenty  can 
reform  a  veteran  coquet  of  four-and-thirty  ? " 

"  Lady  Delacour  is  not  yet  thirty,"  said  Clarence ; 
"  but  the  older  she  is  the  better  the  chance  of  her  giving 
up  a  losing  game.  She  has  an  admirable  understanding, 
and  she  will  soon — I  mean  as  soon  as  she  is  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Percival— discover  that  she  has  mis- 
taken the  road  to  happiness.  All  the  difficulty  will  be 
to  make  them  fairly  acquainted  with  each  other ;  for 
this,  my  dear  doctor,  I  must  trust  to  you.  Do  you 
prepare  Lady  Anne  to  tolerate  Lady  Delacour's  feults, 
and  I  will  prepare  Lady  Delacour  to  tolerate  Lady 
Anne's  virtues." 

"  You  have  generously  taken  the  more  difficult  task 

of  the  two,"  replied  Dr  X .     **  Well,  we  shall  see 

what  can  be  done.     After  the  birthday.  Lady  Delacour 
talks  of  going  to  Harrowgate :  you  know,  Oakly-park 
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'»  not  far  from  Harrowgatey  so  they  will  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting.  But,  take  my  word  for  it, 
nothing  can  be  done  till  after  the  birthday ;  for  Lady 
Deiacour's  head  is  at  present  full  of  crape  petticoats, 
and  horses,  and  carriages,  and  a  certain  Mrs  Luttridge, 
whom  she  hates  with  a  hatred  passing  that  of  women." 


TH£  MYSTERIOUS  BOUDOIR. 

A  CCUSTOMED    to    study   human    nature,    Dr 

£\^     X had  acquired  peculiar  sagacity  in  judg- 

iflg  of  character.  Notwithstanding  the  address 
with  which  Lady  Delacour  concealed  the  real  motives 
for  her  apparently  thoughtless  conduct,  he  quickly 
discovered  that  the  hatred  of  Mrs  Luttridge  was  her 
ruling  passion.  Above  rime  years  of  continual  warfare 
had  exasperated  the  tempers  of  both  parties,  and  no 
opportunities  of  manifesting  their  mutual  antipathy  were 
ever  neglected.  Extravagantly  as  Lady  Delacour  loved 
admiration,  the  highest  possible  degree  of  positive  praise 
was  insipid  to  her  taste,  if  it  did  not  imply  some 
superiority  over  the  woman  whom  she  considered  as  a 
perpetual  rivaL 

Now  it  had  been  said  by  the  coachmaker  that  Mrs 
Lyttridge  would  aport  a..ino.8t  elegant  new  vis-a-vis  on 
the  king's  birthday.  Lady  Delacour  was  immediately 
ambitious  to  outshine  her  in  equipage ;  and  it  was  this 
paltry  ambition  that  made  her  condescend  to  all  the 
meanness  of  the  transaction  by  which  she  obtained  Miss 
Portman's  draught,  and  Clarence  Hervey's  two  hundred 
guineas.  The  great,  the  important  day,  at  length 
aurived— ^hcr  ladyship's  triumph  in  the  morning  at  the 
drawing-room  was  complete.     Mrs  Luttridge's  dress, 

I.  K 
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Mrs  Luttridge's  vis-a-vis,  Mrs  Luttridge's  horses, 
were  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
Lady  Delacour's :  her  ladyship  enjoyed  the  fidl  exul- 
tation of  vanity ;  and  at  night  she  v^ent  in  high  spirits 
to  the  ball. 

'^  O,  my  dearest  Belinda,"  said  she,  as  she  left  her 
dressing-room,  **  how Jternble  a  thing  it  is  that  yon 
caanot^o  v/ithme  ! — None  of  tEe  joys  of  this  life  are 
without  alloy  !—'T would  be  too  much  to  see  in  one 
night  Mrs  Luttridge's  mortification,  and  my  Belinda's 
triumph.  Adieu !  my  love :  we  shall  live  to  see 
another  birthday,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Marriott,  my 
drops.     O,  I  have  taken  them.'* 

Belinda,  after  her  ladyship's  departure,  retired  to  the 
library.  Her  time  passed  so  agreeably  during  Lady 
Delacour's  absence,  that  she  was  surprised  when  she 
heard  the  clock  strike  twelve. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  thought  she,  "  that  I  have  spent 
two  hourA.Dy  myself  in ^JErarjiLWitHfmt  hpjng  tirf^  of 
my  existence  i-*— Haw  Hiffprpnt  are  my  feelings  opw 
from  what  they  would  have  been  in  the  same  circum- 
stances six  months  ago !— ^F  should  then  have  thought 
the  loss  of  a  birth-night  ball  a  mighty  trial  of  temper. 
Icis  sinfflilaFythat  juy  havrng  t^p^nt.  a.jdjtf -^'^****~''^^ 
of  the  most  <li88ipated  women  in  England  sho\ddJ»¥e 
sobered  my  mind  so  con^etely.  TF  1  had  never  seen 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  as  they 
are  called,  my  imagination  might  have  misled  me  to 
the  end  of  my  life ;  but  now  I  can  judge  from  my 
own  experience,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  life  of  a 

fine  lady  would  never  make  me  happy.     Dr  X 

told  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  thinks  me  formed  for 
something  better,  and  he  is  incapable  of  flattery." 

The  idea  of  Clarence  Hervey  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  his  friend,  that  Miss  Portman 
could  seldom  separate  them  in  her  imagination  ;   and 
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she  was  just  beginning  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Clarence  looked,  whilst  he  declared  to  Sir 
Philip    Baddely    that   he   would   never   give   up   Dr 

X ,  when  she  was   startled   by   the   entrance   of 

Marriott. 

*<  O,  Miss  Portman,  what  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall 
we  do  ? — ^My  lady !  my  poor  lady !  "  cried  she. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Belinda. 

"The  horses — ^the  young  horses! — O,  I  wish  my 
lady  had  never  seen  them.  O  my  lady,  my  poor  lady, 
what  will  become  of  her  ? " 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Belinda  could  obtain 
from  Marriott  any  intelligible  account  of  what  had 
happened. 

**  All  I  know,  ma'am,  is  what  James  has  just  told 
me,"  said  Marriott.  "  My  lady  gave  the  coachman 
ordersjupca.no_account  to  let  Mrs  Luttridge's  carriage 
get  before  hers.  Mrs  Luttridge's  coacHman  would 
not  give  up  the  point  either.  My  lady's  horses  were 
yotlHgnatld' ilt  "broke,"  they  tell  me,  and  there  was  no 
managing  of  them  no  ways.  The  carriages  got  some- 
how across  one  another,  and  my  lady  was  overturned, 
and  all  smashgd-to  atoms.  O,  ma'am,"  continued 
Marriott,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr  Hervey,  they  say, 
my  lady  would  never  have  been  got  out  of  the  crowd 
alive.  He's  bringing  her  home  in  his  own  carriage, 
God  bless  him !  " 

"  But  is  Lady  Delacour  hurt  ?  "  cried  Belinda. 

"She  must — ^to  be  sure,  she  must,  ma'am,"  cried 
Marriott,  putting  her  hand  upon  her  bosom.  "But, 
let  her  be  ever  so  much  hurt,  my  lady  will  keep  it  to 
herself:  the  footmen  swear  she  did  not  give  a  scream, 
not  a  single  scream ;  so  it's  their  opinion  she  was  no 
ways  hurt — ^but  that,  I  know,  can't  be — and,  indeed, 
they  are  thinking  so  much  about  the  carriage,  that  they 
can't  give  one  any  rational  account  of  anything ;  and, 
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as  for  myself,  I'm  sure  I'm  in  suck  a  flutter.  Lord 
knows,  I  advised  my  lady  not  to  go  with  the  young 
horses,  no  later  than " 

"Hark!"  cried  Belinda,  "here  they  are."  She 
ran  downstairs  instantly.  The  first  object  that  she 
saw  was  Lady  Delacour  in  convulsions — ^the  street 
door  was  open — ^the  hall  was  crowded  with  servants. 
Belinda  made  her  way  through  them,  and,  in  a  calm 
voice,  requested  that  Lady  Delacour  might  immediately 
be  brought  to  her  own  dressing-room,  and  that  she 
should  there  be  left  to  Marriott's  care  and  hers.  Mr 
Hervey  assisted  in  carrying  Lady  Delacour — she  came 
to  ho:  senses  as  they  were  taking  her  upstairs.  *<  Set 
me  down,  set  me  down,"  she  exclaimed :  "  I  am  not 
hurt — I  am  quite  welL — ^Where's  Marriott  ?  Where's 
Miss  Portman  ? " 

**  Here  we  are — ^you  shall  be  carried  quite  safely — 
trust  to  me,"  said  Belinda,  in  a  firm  tone,  "and  do  not 
struggle." 

Lady  Delacour  submitted :  she  was  in  agonizing 
pain,  but  her  fortitude  was  so  great  that  she  never 
uttered  a  groan.  It-.waa  the  constraint  which  she 
h^  put  upon  herself^  by  jendgavouring  not  toscream, 
which  threw  her  into  convulsions.  "  Shels  hurt — I 
am  sure,  she  is  hurt,  though  she  will  not  acknowledge 
it,"  cried  Clarence  Hervey.  **  My  ankle  is  sprained, 
that's  all,"  said  Lady  Delacour — "  lay  me  on  this  sofa, 
and  leave  me  to  Belinda." 

"What's  all  this?"  cried  Lord  Delacour, staggering 
into  the  room :  he  was  much  intoxicated,  and  in  this 
condition  had  just  come  home,  as  they  were  carrying 
Lady  Delacour  upstairs:  he  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  the  truth,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  Clkreace 
Hervey's  voice,,  he  insisted  upon  going  up  to  his  ntnf^s 
dressing-room.  It  was  a  very  unusual  thing,  but  neither 
Champfort  nor  any  one  else  could  restrain  him,  die 
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nxMient  that  he  had  formed  this  idea ;  he  forced  his 
way  into  the  room. 

'<  What's  all  this  ?-^olonel  T  iwkst  I  "  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Clarence  Hervey,  whom,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  mind,  he  AMstook  for  the  colonel,  the 
firflt  object  of  his  jealousy.  "  Colonel  Lawless,"  cried 
his  lordship,  "  you  are  a  villain.     I  always  knew  it." 

** Softly! — she's  in  great  pam,  my  lord,"  said 
Belinda,  catching  Lord  Delacour's  arm,  just  as  he  was 
gcnng  to  strike  Clarence  Hervey.  She  led  him  to 
the  sofa  where  Lady  Delacour  lay,  and  uncovering  her 
anlde,  which  was  much  swelled,  showed  it  to  him. 
His  lordship,  who  was  a  humane  man,  was  somewhat 
moved  by  this  appeal  to  his  remaining  senses,  and  he 
began  roaring  as  loud  as  he  possibly  could  for  arque- 
busiftde. 

Lady  Delacour  rested  her  head  upon  the  back  of  the 
sofe,  her  hands  moved  with  convulsive  twitches — she 
was  perfectly  silent.  Marriott  was  in  a  great  bustle, 
running  backwards  and  forwards  for  she  knew  not 
what,  and  continually  repeating,  "  I  wish  nobody 
would  come  in  here  but  Miss  Portman  and  me.  My 
lady  says  nobody  must  come  in.  Lord  bless  me !  my 
lord  here  too !  " 

"Have  you  any  arquebusade,  Marriott?  Arque- 
busade,  for  your  lady,  directly !  "  cried  his  lordship, 
ft^lowing  her  to  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  where  she 
was  going  for  some  drops. 

•*  O  my  lord,  you  can't  come  in,  I  assure  you,  my 
lord>  there's  nothing  here,  my  lord,  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  Marriott,  setting  her  back  against  the  door. 
Her  terror  and  embarrassment  instantly  recalled  all  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  Lord  Delacour.  "  Woman  1  " 
cried  he,  "  I  ivili  see  whom  you  have.jn  this  rpgrn  i — 
You  have  some  one  concealed  there,  and  I  will  go  in." 
Then  with  brutal   oaths  he  dragged  Marriott  from 
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the  door,  and  snatched  the  key  from  her  struggling 
hand. 

Lady  Delacour  started  up,  and  gave  a  scream  of 
agony.  "  My  lord ! — Lord  Delacour,"  cried  Belinda, 
springing  forward,  "  hear  me/' 

Lord  Delacour  stopped  short*  "Tell  me  then,** 
cried  Lord  Delacour,  "  is  not  a  lover  of  Lady  Dek- 
courts  concealed  there  ? "  "  No !  — No !  — No !  " 
answered  Belinda.  ** Then^a  lover  of  Miss  Port- 
jljan's  ? "  said  Lord  Delacour.  "  Gad  PWe  have  Tiit 
it  now,  I  believe." 

"  Believe  whatever  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Be- 
linda  hastily,  "but  give  me  the  key.' 

Clarence  Hervey  drew  the  key  from  Lord  Delacour's 
hand,  gavejt  to  Miss  Portman  without  looking  at  her, 
and  immediately  withdrew.  LDrd"^elacouf~foIIowed 
him  with  a  sort  of  drunken  laugh ;  and  no  one  remained 
in  the  room  but  Marriott,  Belinda,  and  Lady  Delacour. 
Marriott  was  so  much  fluttered^  as  she  said,  that  she 
could  do  nothing.  Miss  Portman  locked  the  room 
door,  and  began  to  undress  Lady  Delacour,  who  lay 
motionless.  "Are  we  by  ourselves?"  said  Lady 
Delacour,  opening  her  eyes. 

"  Yes — ^are  you  much  hurt  ? "  said  Belinda.  "  O, 
you  are  a  charming  girl !  "  said  Lady  Delacour. 
**  Who  would  have  thought  you  had  so  much  presence 
of  mind  and  courage — ^have  you  the  key  safe  ? "  "  Here 
it  is,"  said  Belinda,  producing  it ;  and  she  repeated  her 
question,  "  Are  you  much  hurt  ? "  **  I  am  not  in  pain 
now,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "but  I  hctne  suffered 
terribly.  If  I  could  get  rid  of  all  this  finery,  if  you 
could  put  me  to  bed,  I  could  sleep  perhaps." 

Whilst  Belinda  was  undressing  Lady  Delacour,  she 
shrieked  several  times;  but  between  every  interval  of 
pain  she  repeated,  "  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow."  As 
soon  as  she  was  in  bed,  she  desired  Marriott  to  give^her 
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double  her  usual  quantity  of  laudanum ;  for  that  all  the 
inclination  which  she  had  felt  to  sleep  was  gone,  and 
that  she  could  not  endure  the  shooting  pains  that  she 
felt  in  her  breast. 

**  Leave  me  alone  with  your  lady,  Marriott,"  said 
Miss  Portman,  taking  the  bottle  of  laudanum  from  her 
trembling  hand,  "  and  go  to  bed ;  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  able  to  sit  up  any  longer.". 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  Marriott  into  the  adjoining 
dressing-room.     "  O  deaiJVIiss_PQi:tman^^8aid^lV^ 
riott,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  lady,  and  who 


i^e^^tay  igjhe^oom,  though  I  know  I'm  quite  helple 
It  will  be  too  much  for  you  to  be  here  all  night  by 
yourself.  The  convulsions  may  take  my  lady.  What 
shrieks  she  gives  every  now  and  then ! — ^and  nobody 
knows  what's  the  matter  but  ourselves ;  and  everybody 
in  the  house  is  asking  me  why  a  surgeon  is  not  sent  for, 
if  my  lady  is  so  much  hurt.  O,  I  can't  answer  for  it 
to  my  conscience,  to  have  kept  the  matter  secret  so  long ; 
for  to  be  sure  a  physician,  if  had  in  time,  might  have 
saved  my  lady — but  now  nothing  can  save  her !  "  And 
here  Marriott  burst  into  tears. 

**  Why  don't  you  give  me  the  laudanum  ? "  cried 
Lady  Delacour,  in  a  loud  peremptory  voice ;  "  Give  it 
to  me  instantly." — "  No,"  said  Miss  Portman  firmly. 
— "  Hear  me.  Lady  Delacour — you  must  allow  me  to 
judge,  for  you  know  that  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
judge  for  yourself,  or  rather  you  must  allow  me  to  send 
for  a  physician,  who  may  judge  for  us  both." 

"  A  physician !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour,  "  Never — 
never.  I  charge  you  let  no  physician  be  sent  for.  Re- 
member your  promise :  you  cannot  betray  me — ^you  will 
not  betray  me." 

"  No,"  said  Belinda,  "  of  that  I  have  given  sufficient 
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proof — but  you  will  betray  yourself:  it  is  already  known 
by  your  servants  that  you  have  been  hurt  by  the  over- 
turn of  your  carriage ;  if  you  do  not  let  either  a  surgeon 
or  physician  see  you,  it  will  excite  surprise  and  suspicion. 
It  is  not  in  your  power,  when  violent  pain  seizes  you,  to 
refrain  from ^' 

"  It  is,"  interrupted  Lady  Delacour  ;  *•  not  another 
scream  shall  you  hear— only  do  not,  do  not,  my  dear 
Belinda,  send  for  a  physician." 

•*  You  will  throw  yourself  again  into  convulsions," 
said  Belinda.  •*  Marriott,  you  see,  has  lost  all  com- 
mand of  herself — I  shall  not  have  strength  to  manage 
you — ^perhaps  I  may  lose  my  presence  of  mind — ^I 
cannot  answer  for  myself — ^your  husband  may  desire 
to  see  you." 

"  No  danger  of  that,"  said  Lady  Delacour :  "  tell 
him  my  ancle  is  sprained — tell  him  I  am  bruised  all 
over — ^tell  him  anything  you  will — ^he  will  not  trouble 
himself  any  more  about  me — he  will  forget  all  that 
passed  to-night  by  the  time  he  is  sober.  O  !  give  me 
the  laudanum,  dearest  Belinda,  and  say  no  more  about 
physicians." 

It  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  Lady  Delacour. 
Belinda  attempted  to  persuade  her :  "For  my  sake, 
dear  Lady  Delacour,"  said  she,  "let  me  send  for  Dr 

X ;  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  your  secret  will  be 

perfectly  safe  with  him." 

**  He  will  tell  it  to  Clarence  Hervey,"  said  Lady 
Delacour :  "  of  all  men  living,  I  would  not  send  for 
Dr  X ;  I  will  not  see  him,  if  he  comes." 

"Then,"  said  Belinda  calmly,  but  with  a  fixed 
determination  of  countenance,  *fJ[ .  must  leave..jasijt9- 
morrow  morning — I  must  return  to  Bath. 

**  Leave  me !  remember  your  promise.' 

"  Circumstances  have  occurred,  about  which  I  have 
made  no  promise,"  said  Belinda ;  •*  I  must  leave  you. 


> 
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unless  you  will  now  give  me  your  permission  ^sead 

Lady  Delacour  hesitated.  "You  see,"  continued 
Belinda,  "  that  I  am  ia  earnest :  when  I  am  gone^  you 
wll  have  no  friend  left ;  when  I  am  gone,  your  secret 
■will  inevitably  be  discovered ;  for  without  me  Marriott 
will  not  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  keep  it." 

"  Do  you  think  we  might  trust  Dr  X ?  '*  said 

Lady  Delacour. 

**  I  am  sure  you  may  trust  him,"  said  Belinda,  with 
energy ;  "  I  will  pledge  my  life  upon  his  honour." 

**Then  send  for  him,  since  it  must  be  so,"  said 
Lady  Delacour. 

No  sooner  had  the  words  passed  Lady  Delacour's 
lips  than  BeHada  flew  to  execute  her  orders.  Marriott 
recovered  her  senses  when  she  heard  that  her  ladyship 
had  Consented  to  send  for  a  physician ;  but  she  declared 
that  she  could  not  conceive  how  anything  less  than  the 
power  of  tnagic  could  have  brought  her  lady  to  such  a 
determination. 

Belinda  had  scarcely  despatched  a  servant  for  Dr 
X ,  when  Lady  Delacour  repented  of  the  permis- 
sion she  had  given,  and  all  that  could  be  said  to  pacify 
only  irritated  her  temper.  She  became  delirious ; 
Belinda's  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  her ;  she 
remained  quietly  beside  the  bed  waiting  for  the  arrival 

of  Dr  X ,  and  she  absolutely  reftised  admittance 

to  the  servants,  who,  drawn  by  their  lady's  outrageous 
cries,  continually  came  to  her  door  with  offers  of  assist- 
ance. 

About  four  o'clock  the  doctor  arrived,  and  Miss 
Portman  was  relieved  from  some  of  her  anxiety.  He 
assured  her  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and 
he  promised  that  the  secret  which  she  had  entrusted  to 
him  should  be  faithfully  kept  He  remained  with  her 
some  hours,  till  Lady  Delacour  became  more  quiet  and 
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felJ  asleep,  exhausted  with  delirious   exertions. — <^  I 

think  I  may  now  leave  you,'*  said  Dr  X ;   but. 

as  he  was  going  through  the  dressing-room,  Belinda 
stopped  him. — "Now  that  I  have  time  to  think  of 
myself,"  said  she,  "  let  me  consult  you  as  my  friend : 
Lam  not  used  to  act  entirjely  for  mysel£  and  I  shall  be 
most  grateful  if  you  will  assist  me  with  your  advice. 
I  hate  all  mysteries,  but  I  feel  myself  bound  in  honour 
to  keep  the  secret  with  which  Lady  Delacour  has  en- 
trusted me.  Last  night  I  was  so  circumstanced,  that 
I  could  not  extricate  her  ladyship,  .without  exposing 
myself  to — ^to  suspicion." 

Miss  Portman  then  related  all  that  had  passed  about 
the  mysterious  door,  which  Lord  Delacour,  in  his  fit 
of  drunken  jealousy,  had  insisted  upon  breaking  open. 

**Mr  Hervey,"  continued  Belinda,  "was  present 
when  all  this  happened — he  seemed  much  surprised: 
I  should  be  sorry  that  he  should  remain  in  an  error 
which  might  be  fatal  to  my  reputation — ^you  know  a 
woman  ought  not  even  to  be  suspected;  yet  how  to 
remove  this  suspicion  I  know  not,  because  I  cannot 
enter  into  any  explanation  without  betraying  Lady 
Delacour — she  has,  I  know,  a  peculiar  dread  of  Mr 
Hervey's  discovering  the  truth." 

"  Aiid  is  it  possible,"  cried  Dr  X ,  "that  any 

woman  should  be  so  meanly  selfish,  as  thus  to  expose 
the  reputation  of  her  friend  merely  to  preserve  her  own 
vanity  from  mortification  ? " 

"  Hush — don't  speak  so  loud,"  said  Belinda,  "  you 
will  awaken  her  ;  and  at  present  she  is  certainly  more 
an  object  of  pity  than  of  indignation. — If  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  come  with  me,  T  will  take  you  by  a 
back  staircase  up  to  the  mysterious  boudoir,  I  am  not 
too  proud  to  give  positive  proofs  of  my  speaking  truth ; 
the  key  of  that  room  now  lies  on  Lady  Delacour' s  bed 
— it  was  that  which  she  grasped  in  her  hand  during  her 
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delirium — she  has  now  let  it  fall — it  opens  both  the 
doors  of  the  boudoir — ^you  shall  see/'  added  Miss 
Portman,  with  a  smile,  **  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  let  you 
unlock  either  of  them." 

**  As  a  polite  man,"  said  Dr  X ,  "  I  believe 

that  I  should  absolutely  refuse  to  take  any  external 
evidence  of  a  lady's  truth ;  but  demonstration  is  un- 
answerable eyen  by  enemies,  and  I  will  not  sacrifice 
your  interests  to  the  foppery  of  my  politeness — so  I  am 
ready  to  follow  you.  The  curiosity  of  the  servants 
may  have  been  excited  by  last  night's  disturbance,  and 
I  see  no  method  so  certain  as  that  which  you  propose 
of  preventing  busy  ^•"ii'ftur.  That  goH^^sf?  (IfiLOvid 
say  what  he  pl^ages^  was  bom  and  bred  in  a  kitchen, 

or  a  servanteMiall. — -^ut,"  continued  Dr  X ,  "  my 

dear^Miss  Portman,  you  will  put  a  stop  to  a  number  of 
charming  stories  by  this  prudence  of  yours — a  romance 
called  the  Mysterious  Boudoir,  of  nine  volumes  at  least, 
imgEUhfi-Jwdtten  on  this  subject,  if  you  woujd .  only 
condescend  to  act  like  almost^alLother  heroines^  that  is 
to~8ay,  without  common  sense." 

The  doctor  now  followed  Belinda,  and  satisfied  him- 
self, by  ocular  demonstration,  that  this  cabinet  was  the 
retirement  of  disease,  and  not  of  pleasure. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Dr 

X got  home  ;  he  found  Clarence  Hervey  waiting 

for  him.  Clarence  seemed  to  be  in  great  agitation, 
though  he  endeavoured,  with  all  the  power  which  he 
possessed  over  himself,  to  suppress  his  emotion. 

"  You  have  been  to  see  Lady  Delacour,"  said  he 
calmly :  "  is  she  much  hurt  ? — It  was  a  terrible  acci- 
dent." 

"  She  has  been  much  hurt,"  said  Dr  X ,  "  and 

she  has  been  for  some  hours  delirious ;  but  ask  me  no 
more  questions  now,  for  I  am  asleep,  and  must  go  to 
bed,  unless  you  have  anything  to  say  that  can  waken 
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me :  you  look  as  if  some  great  misfoitune  had  be^kfi 
you ;  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

**'  O,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Hervey,  takmg  his  Itaiid, 
**do  not  jest  with  me;  I  am  not  able  to  bear  your 
raillery  in  my  present  temper — in  one  word,  I  fear  that 
Belinda  is  unworthy  of  my  esteem :  I  can  tell  you  no 
more  except  that  I  am  more  miserable  than  I  drought 
any  woman  couid  make  me." 

**You  are  in  a  prodigious  hurry  to  be  miserable," 

said  Dr  X :  **  upon  niy  word  I  thinlc_you_ffiauki 

make  a  mighty  £retty  hero  in  a  novel ;  you  take  things 
very  properly  for  granted,  and,  stretched  out  upon  that 
sofa,  you  act  the  distracted  lover  vastly  well — and  to 
complete  the  matter,  you  cannot  tell  me  why  you  are 
naore  miserable  than  ever  man  or  hero  was  before.  I  must 
tell  you,  then,  that  you  have  still  more  cause  for  jealousy 
than  you  suspect.  Ay,  start— every  jealous  man  starts 
at  the  sound  of  the  wofxl  jealousy — a  certain  symptom 
this  of  the  disease." 

**  You  mistake  me,"  cried  Clarence  Hervey ;  **  no 
man  is  less  disposed  to  jealousy  than  I  am — but " 

"  But  your  mistress — no,  not  your  mistress,  for  you 
have  never  yet  declared  to  her  your  attachment — ^but 
the  lady  you  admire  will  not  let  a  drunken  man  unlock 
a  door,  and  you  immediately  suppose " 

"  She  has  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  you !  ** 
exclaimed  Hervey,  in  a  joyful  tone :  "  then  she  must 
be  innocent."    ' 

"  Admirable  reasoning !  I  was  going  to  have  told 
you  just  now,  if  you  would  have  suffered  me  to  speak 
connectedly,  that  you  hgye  more  reason  for  jealousy 
tl^ianyeu  au^)ect,  for  Miss  Portman  has  actuallyjin- 
locked  for  me — for  me!  look  at  me^-the  door,  the 
mysterious  door — and  whilst  I  live,  and  whilst  she 
lives,  we  can  neither  of  us  ever  tell  you  the  cause  o^ 
the  mystery.     All  I  can  tell  you  isj^that  no  lover  is 
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ki  the  case,  upon  my  honour — and  now,  if  you  shouLd 
ever  mistake  cmrosity  in  your  own  mind  for  jealousy, 
expect  no  pitylrom  me,** 

"  I  sHoiiild  deserve  iioaie,"  said  Clarence  Hervey; 
^  you  have  made  me  the  happiesli  of  men." 

"  The  happiest  of  men ! — -No,  no ;  keep  that  super- 
lative exclamation  for  a  future  occasion.  But  now  you 
behave  like  a  reasonable  creature,  you  deserve  to  hear 
the  praiaes  of  your  Belinda — I  am  so  much  charmed 
with  her,  that  I  wish " 

**  When  can  I  see  her  ? "  interrupted  Hervey ;  *'I'll 
go  to  her  this  instant." 

"  Gently,"  said  Dr  X y  "  you  forget  what  time 

of  the  day  it  is — ^you  forget  that  Miss  Portman  has 
been  up  all  night — ^that  Lady  Delacour  is  extremely  ill 
— and  that  this  would  be  the  most  unseasonable  oppor- 
tunity you  could  possibly  choose  for  your  visit." 

To  this  observation  Clarence  Hervey  assented ;  but 
he  immediately  seized  a  pen  from  the  doctor's  writii^- 
table,  and  began  a  letter  to  Belinda.  The  doctor  threw 
himself  upon  the  sofa,  >a3^ng,  ^  Waken  me  when  you 
want  me,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Doctor,  upon  second  thoughts,"  said  Clarence, 
rising  suddenly,  and  tearing  his  letter  down  the  middle, 
"  I  cannot  write  to  her  yet — I  forgot  the  reformation 
of  Lady  Delacour:  how  soon  do  you  think  she  will 
be  well  ?  Besides,  I  have  another  reason  for  not  writing 
to  Belinda  at  present — ^you  must  know,  my  dear  doctor, 
that  IJiaKV-QiLhad,  another  inwtKess." 

"  Another   mistress,  indeed !  "  cried   Dr  X , 

trying  to  waken  himself. 

"  Good  heavens !   I  do  believe  youVe  been  asleep." 

**  I  do  believe  I  have." 

^  But  is  it  possible  that  you  could  fall  sound  asleep 
in  that  time  ? " 

"Very  possible,"  said  the  doctor:  "what  is  there 
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SO  extraordinary  in  a  man's  falling  asleep?  Men  are 
apt  to  sleep  sometime  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours, 
unlc^  they  liaYe  half  a  dozen  Tni«»rpiw>ft  tn  fcegp  t\\fm 
awakc^  aa  you  seem  to  have,  my ^ood_ friend." 

A  servant  now  came  into  the  room  with  a  letter, 
that  had  just  arrived  express  from  the  country  for  Dr 
X . 

"  This  i«  another  affair,"  cried  he,  rousing  himself. 

The  letter  required  the  doctor's  immediate  attendance. 
He  shook  hands  with  Clarence  Hervey:  "My  dear 
friend,  I  am  really  concerned  that  I  cannot  stay  to 
hear  the  history  of  your  six  mistresses;  but  you  see 
that  this  is  an  affair  of  life  and  death." 

**  Farewell,"  said  Clarence :  **  I  have  not  six,  I 
have  only  three  goddesses ;  even  if  you  count  Lady 
Delacour  for  one.  But  I  really  wanted  your  advice  in 
good  earnest." 

"  If  your  case  be  desperate,  you  can  write,  cannot 
you  ?  Direct  to  me  at  Horton-hall,  Cambridge.  In 
the  meantime,  as  far  as  general  rules  go,  I  can  give 
you  my  advice  gratis,  in  the  formula  of  an  old  Scotch 
song — 

'  'Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
'Tis  good  to  be  honest  and  true, 
'Xis  good  to  be  off  with  the  joldiove 
Before  you  be  on  with  the  new.' " 


-««»*- 


DIFFICULTIES. 


BEFORE   he  left  town   Dr   X called   in 
Berkley-square,  to   see    Lady   Delacour;    he 
found  that  she  was  out  of  all  immediate  danger. 
Miss  Portman  was  sorry  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
her  at  this  time,  but  she  felt  the  necessity  for  his  going  ; 
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he  was  sent  for  to  attend  Mr  Horton,  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  a  gentleman  of  great  taTerits,  and  of  the  most 
active  benevolence,  who  had  just  been  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  in  saving 
the^pooQnlialiif  a  nt£3£avillage  in  his  neighbourhood 
froflLthceiiecta  ..of .  .a  dreadful  fire,  which  broke  out  in 
tfie  middle  of  the  night. 

Lady  Delacour,  who  heard  Dr  X giving  this 

account  to  Belinda,  drew  back  her  curtain,  and  said, 
"  Go  this  instant,  doctor — I  am  out  of  all  immediate 
danger,  you  say ;  but  if  I  were  not — I..mu8t  die  in  the 
co^p&-Q£.a:Jew  moatbsr-yo^-knowr— and-what  is  my 
life,  compared  with  the  jchance  of  saving  ypur  excfilfent 
friendl  He^s  ofsome  use  in  the  world — I  am  of 
noHg^^^-go  this  instant,  doctor." 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Dr  X ,  as  he  left  the  j 

room,  ^^that  a  woman  who  is  capable  of  so  much  '\ 
magnanimity  should  have  wasted  her  life  on  petty  ; 
objects." 

"  Her  life  is  not  yet  at  an  end — O,  sir,  if  you  could 
save  her !  "  cried  Belinda. 

Doctor  X shook  his  head ;    but  returning  to 

Belinda,  after  going  half-way  downstairs,  he  added, 
"  When  you  read  this  paper,  you  will  know  all  that  I 
can  tell  you  upon  the  subject." 

Belinda,  the  moment  the  doctor  was  gone,  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  own  room  to  read  the  paper  which  he  had, 

given  to  her.     Dr  X first  stated  that  iu£  ..was  by 

no  means-^ceFUun  that  Lady.  DHacour. j:eaU.y  had  tlte 
complaint  which  she  .so  much  dreaded^  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  decide  without  farther  examination, 
to  which  her  ladyship  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
submit.  Then  he  mentioned  all  that  he  thought  would 
be  most  eific^ious  in  mitigating  the  pain  that  Lady 
Delacour  might  feel,  and  all  that  could  be  done,  with 
the  greatest  probability  of  prolonging  her  life.     And  he 
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concluded  with  the  foUowiag  words :  *^  These  are  aU 
temporising  expedients:  according  to  the  usual  pvo^ 
gress  of  the  disease^  Lady  Delacour  may  live  a  year,  or 
perhaps  two. 

*^It  is  possible  that  her  life  nHght  be  saved  by  a 
skUful  surgeon.  By  a  few  words  that  dropped  &on 
her  ladyship  last  night,  I  apprehend  that  she  has  some 
thoughts  of  submitting  to  an  operation,  which  will  be 
attended  with  much  pain  and  danger,  even  if  she  em- 
ploy the  most  experienced  surgeon  in  London ;  but  if 
she  put  herself  from  a  vain  hope  of  secrecy,  into  igno- 
rant hands,  she  will  inevitably  destroy  herself." 

After  reading  this  paper,  Belinda  had  some  faint 
hopes  that  Lady  Delacour's  life  might  be  saved ;  but 

she  determined  to  wait  till  Dr  X should  return  to 

town,  before  she  mentioned  his  opinion  to  his  patient ; 
and  she  earnestly  hoped  that  no  idea  of  putting  herself 
into  ignorant  hands  would  recur  to  her  ladyship. 

Lord  Delacour,  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  sober, 
retained  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night ;  but  he  made  an  awkwardly  good«natured 
apology  to  Miss  Portman  for  his  intrusion,  and  for  the 
disturbance  he  had  occasioned,  which,  hC-Said,  must  be 
laid  to  the  blame  of  Lord  StudLey'&jadmiiableiimigpzuiy. 
He  expressed  much  concern  for  Lady  Delacour's  ter- 
rible accident;  but  he  could  not  help  observii^,  that 
if  his  advice  had  been  taken^  the  Jthing  cquldjiQtJuse 
happened-7-that  it  was  the  consequence  of  her  ladyship's 
sefi'-wiUedness  about  the  young  horses. 

<<  How  she  got  the  horses  without  paying  for  them, 
or  how  she  got  money  to  pay  for  them,  I  know  not," 
said  his  lordship ;  **  for  I  said  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business,  and  I  have  kept  to  my  resohb- 


tion." 


His  lordship  finbhed  his  morning  visit  to  Miss  Port- 
man,  by  observing  that  '*  the  house  would  now  be  very 
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dull  for  her :  that  the  office  of  a  nurse  was  ill-suited  to 
80  young  and  beautiful  a  lady,  but  that  her  undertaking 
it  with  so  much  cheerfulness  was  a  proof  of  a  degree  of 
good-nature,  that  was  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  the 
young  and  handsome.** 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Delacour  spoke  con- 
vinced Belinda  that  he  was  in  reality  attached  to  liis 
wife,  however  the  fear  of  being,  or  of  appearing  tabe, 
governed  by  her  "ladyship  might  have  estranged  .him 
from  her,  and  from  home.  She  now  saw  in  him  much 
more  good  sense,  and  symptoms  of  a  more  amiable 
character,  than  his  lady  had  described,  or  than  she  ever 
would  allow  that  he  possessed. 

The  reflections,  however,  which  Miss  Portman  made 
upon  the  miserable  life  this  ill-matched  couple  led  to- 
gether didL_not_incline_Jier  in  favour  of  marriage  in 
general ;  great  talents  on  one  side,  and  good-nature  on 
the  other,  had,  in  this'  instance,  tended  only  to  make 
each  party  unhappy.  Matches  of  interest,  convenience, 
and  vanity,  she  was  convinced,  diminished  instead  of 
increasing  happiness.  Of  domestic  felicity  she  had 
never,  except  during  her  childhood,  seen  examples — 

she  had,  indeed,  heard  from  Dr  X descriptions  of 

the  happy  family  of  Lady  Anne  Percival,  but  she  feared 
to  indulge  the  romantic  hope  of  ever  being  loved  by  a 
man  of  superior  genius  and  virtue,  with  a  temper  and 
manners  suited  to  her  taste.  The  only  person  she  had 
seen,  who  at  all  answered  this  description,  was  Mr 
Hervey ;  and  it.  W3$  firmly  fixed  in  her.  mind»  that  he 
was  not  a  marrying  man^  and  consequently  not  a  man 
of  whom  any  prudent  woman  would  suffer  herself  to 
think  with  partiality.  She  could  not  doubt  that  he 
liked  her  society  and  conversation  ;  his  manner  had 
sometimes  expressed  more  than  cold  esteem.  Lady 
Delacour  had  assured  her  that  it  expressed  love ;  but 
Lady  Delacour  was  an  imprudent  woman  in  her  own 

I.  L 
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conduct,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  that  of  others.  Be* 
liada^3SM.IU2L.Siuded  by  ^^^  op'"'^^8  ^f  propriety; 
and  now  that  her  ladyship  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
and  not  in  a  condition  to  give  her  either  advice  or 
protection,  she  felt  that  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent 
on  her  to  guard,  not  only  her  conduct  from  reproach, 
but  her  heart  from  the  hopeless  misery  of  an  ill-placed 
attachment.  She  examinedjierself  with  firm  impar- 
Uality  ^  she  recollected  Hie  excessive  paTn'that  The  had 
endured,  when  she  first  heard  Clarence  Hervey  say,  that 
Belinda  Portman  was  a  compound  of  art  and  affectation ; 
but  this,  she.  ihought  was  only  the  pain  of  oflfended  pride 
—of  proper  pride.  She  recollected  the  extreme  anxiety 
she  had  felt,  even  within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours, 
concerning  the  opinion  which  he  might  form  of  the 
transaction  about  the  key  of  the  boudoir — but  this 
anxiety  she  justified  to  herself;  it  was  due,  she  thought, 
to  her  reputation ;  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
female  delicacy  to  have  been  indifferent  about  the  sus- 
picions that  necessarily  arose  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Before  Belinda  had  completed 
her  self-examination,  Clarence  Hervey  called  to  inquire 
after  Lady  Delacour.  Whilst  he  spoke  of  her  ladyship, 
and  of  his  concern  for  the  dreadful  accident  of  which 
he  believed  himself  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the  cause, 
his  manner  and  language  were  animated  and  unaffected ; 
but  the  moment  that  this  subject  was  exhausted,  he 
became  embarrassed ;  though  he  distinctly  expressed 
perfect  confidence  and  esteem  for  her,  Jje  seemed  to 
wish,  and  yet  to  be  unable,  to  support  -fehe-character 
of  a  friend,  contra-disdiigui&hed  to.  an-  admirer.  He 
seemed  conscious  that  he  could  not,  with  propriety, 
advert  to  the  suspicions  and  jealousy  which  he  had  felt 
the  preceding  night ;  for  a  man  who  has  never  declared 
love  would  be  absurd  and  impertinent,  were  he  to  betray 
jealousy.      Clarence  was  destitute  neither  of  address 
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nor  presence  of  mind ;  but  an  accident  happened,  when 
he  was  just  taking  leave  of  Miss  Portman,  which  threw 
him  into  utter  confusion.     It  surprised,  if  it  did  not 

confound  Belinda.    She  had  forgotten  to  ask  Dr  X 

for  his  direction ;  and  as  she  thought  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  write  to  him  concerning  Lady  Delacour's  health, 
she  begged  of  Mr  Hervey  to  give  it  to  her.  He  took 
a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  wrote  the  direcdon  with  a 
pencil ;  but  as  he  opened,  the  paper,  to  tear  ofE.thoMat-' 
side,  nn  which,  he  had  been  .isriUiog^  a  k>ek  of-  hair 
dispped  out  of  the  letter;  he  hastily  stooped  for  it, 
and  as  he  took  it  up  from  the  ground  the  lock  unfolded. 
Belinda,  though  she  cast  but  one  involuntary,  hasty 
glance  at  it,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  colour, 
and  its  uncommon  length.  The  confusion  of  Clarence 
Hervey  convinced  her  that  he  was  extremely  interested 
about  the  person  to  whom  the  hair  belonged^  and  the 
sperjps  of  alarxn.jyhich  she  had  felt  at  this  discovery 
opened.^  her  eyes  effectually  to  the  state  oF  her  own 
^^ft*  She  was  sensible  that  the  sight  of  a  lock  of 
hair,  however  long,  or  however  beautiful,  in  the  hands 
of  any  man  but  Clarence  Hervey,  could  not  possibly 
have  excited  any  emotion  in  her  mind.  "  Fortunately," 
thought  she,  **  I  have  discovered  that  he  is  attached  to 
another,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  my  power  to  command  my 
affections ;  and  he  shall  see  that  I  am  not  so  weak  as 
to  form  any  false  expectations  from  what  I  must  now 
consider  as  mere  commonplace  flattery."  Belinda  was 
glad  that  Lady  Dekcour  was  not  present  at  the  discovery 
of  the  lock  of  hair,  as  she  was  aware  that  she  would  have 
rallied  her  unmercifiilly  upon  the  occasion ;  and  she 
rtf>j(rwi;ftd  *hat  R\t^  lyid  not  been  prevailpH  upon  tO  give 
Madame  ia  comtesse  de  Pomegari  a  ioclL..Q£_JlfiL  j£& 
chevelmi.  She  could  not  help  thinking,  from  the  re- 
collection of  several  minute  circiunstances,  that  Clarence 
Hervey  had  endeavoured  to  gain  an  interest  in  her 
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affections,  and  she  felt  that  there  would  be  great  im- 
propriety in  receiving  his  ambiguous  visits  during  Lady 
Delacour's  confinement  to  her  room.  She  therefore 
gave  orders  that  Mr  Hervey  should  not  in  futurebe 
admitted,  dll.her^ladyship  should  agam  see  company. 
'i%^a  pr^/^itir)n_  j;>rnvp^  totiniy^supefflubus,  for  Mr 
Hervey  never^  called  again,  during  Th?  wHble  course 
of  Lady  DelacouPT  conFnement ;  though  his  servant 
regularly  came  every  morning  with  inquiries  after  her 
ladyship's  health.  She  kept  her  room  for  about  ten 
days ;  a  confinement  to  which  she  submitted  with  ex- 
treme impatience :  bodily  .pain  abe  bore  with  fortitude, 
but  constraint  and  ennui  she  could  not  endure. 

One  morning  as  she  was  sitting  up  m  bed,  looking 
over  a  large  collection  of  notes,  and  cards  of  inquiry 
after  her  health,  she  exclaimed — 

"These  people  will  soon  be  tired  j)f*,.bidciinfi  thqir 
footman  put  it  into  their  h^dsjtojnjmre  whether  I  am 
alive  or  dead — I  must  appear  amongst  them  again,  iTTt 
be  only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  they  will  forget  me. 
When  I  am  fatigued,  I  will  retire,  and  you,  my  dear 
Belinda,  shall  represent  me ;  so  tell  them  to  open  my 
doors,  and  unmuffle  the  knocker :  let  me  hear  the  sound 
of  music  and  dancing,  and  let  the  house  be  filled  again, 
for  Heaven's  sake.  Dr  Zimmermann  should  never 
have  been  my  physician,  for  "He  would  have  prescribed 
solitude.  Now  solitude  and  silence  are  worse  for  me 
than  poppy  and  mandragora.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  silence  tires  the  ears  of  those  who  have  not 
been  used  to  it.  For  mercy's  sake,  Marriott,"  con- 
tinued her  ladyship,  turning  to  Marriott,  who  just  then 
came  softly  into  the  room,  "for  mercy's  sake,  don't 
walk  to  all  eternity  on  tiptoes :  to  see  people  gliding 
about  like  ghosts  makes  me  absolutely  fancy  myself 

*  *•  Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead, 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head." 
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amongst  the  shades  below.  I  would  rather  be  stunned 
by  the  loudest  peal,  that  ever  thundering  footman  gave 
at  my  door,  than  hear  Marriott  lock  that  boudoir,  as  if 
my  life  depended  on  my  not  hearing  the  key  turned/' 

"  Dear  me !  I  never  knew  any  lady  that  was  ill, 
except  my  lady,  complain  of  one's  not  making  a  noise 
to  disturb  her,"  said  Marriott. 

**  Then  to  please  you,  Marriott,  I  will  complain  of 
the  only  noise  tliat  does,  or  ever  did  disturb  me — ^the 
screaming  of  your  odious  macaw." 

Now  Marriott  had  a  prodigious  affection  for  this 
macaw,  and  she  defended  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
if  it  had  been  her  child. 

**  Odious !  O  dear,  my  lady !  to  call  my  poor  macaw 
odious ! — I  didn't  iexpect  it  would  ever  have  come  to 
this — I  am  sure  I  don't  deserve  it — I'm  sure  I  don't 
deserve  that  my  lady  should  have  taken  such  a  dislike 


to  me." 


And  here  Marriott  actually  burst  into  tears.  "  But, 
my  dear  Marriott,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  I  only  ob- 
ject to  your  macaw — ^may  not  I  dislike  your  macaw 
without  disliking  you  ? — I  have  heard  of  *  love  me, 
love  my  dog ; '  but  I  never  heard  of  *  love  me,  love 
my  bird ' — did  you.  Miss  Portman  ? " 

Marriott  turned  sharply  round  upon  Miss  Portman, 
and  darted  a  fiery  look  at  her  through  the  midst  of  her 
tears.  "  Then  'tis  plain,"  said  she,  "  who  I'm  to 
thank  for  thisj  "  and  as  she  left  the'  room  her  lady 
could  not  complain  of  her  shutting  the  door  after  her 
too  gently. 

**  Give  her  three  minutes'  grace  and  she  will  come 
to  her  senses,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  for  she  is  not  a 
bankrupt  in  sense.  O,  three  minutes  won't  do  ;  I  must 
allow  her  three  days'  grace,  I  perceive,"  said  Lady 
Delacour  when  Marriott  half  an  hour  afterward  re- 
appeared, with  a  face  which  might  have  sat  for  the 
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picture  of  ill-humour.  Her  ill-humour,  however, 
did  not  prevent  her  from  attending  her  lady  as  usual ; 
she  performed  all  her  customary  offices  with  the  most 
officious  zeal,  but  in  profound  silence,  except  every 
now  and  then  she  would  utter  a  sigh,  which  seemed 
to  say,  <<  See  how  much  I'm  attached  to  my  lady,  and 
yet  niy_  jady  ,hates  my  macaw !  *'  Her  lady,  who 
perfectly  understood  the  language  of  sighs,  and  felt 
the  force  of  Marriott's,  forbore  to  touch  again  on  the 
tender  subject  of  the  macaw,  hoping  that  ^hen  her 
house  was  once  more  filled  with  company,  she  should 
be  relieved  by  more  agreeable  noises  from  continually 
hearing  this  pertinacious  tormentor. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Lady  Delacour  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  company,  her  door 
was  crowded  with  carriages;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
understood  that  balls  and  concerts  were  to  go  on  as 
usual  at  her  house,  her  *'  troops  of  friends ''  appeared  to 
congratulate  her,  and  to  amuse  themselves. 

^<  How  stupid  it  is,"  said  Lady  Delacour  to  Belinda, 
"  to  hear  congratulatory  speeches  from  people  who 
would  not  care  if  I  were  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta 
this  minute ;  but  we  must  take  the  world  as  it  goes — 
dirt  and  precious  stones  mixed  together.  Clarence 
Hervey,  however,  rCa  pas  une  ame  de  boue  ;  he,  I  am 
sure,  has  been  really  concerned  for  me  :  he  thinks  that 
his  young  horses  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  whole  evil, 
and  he  blames  himself  so  sincerely,  and  so  unjustly,  that 
I  really  was  half  tempted  to  undeceive  him  ;  but  that 
would  have  been  doing  him  an  injury,  for  you  know 
great  philosophers  tell  us  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the 
world  equal  to  that  of  being  well  deceived,  especially 
by  the  fair  sex.  Seriously,  Belinda,  is  it  my  fimcy^ 
or  is  not  Clarence  wonderfully  changed  ?  Is  not  he 
grown  pale  and  thin,  and  serious,  not  to  say  melancholy? 
What  have  you  done  to  him  since  I  have  been  ill  I " 
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**  Nothing — I  have  never  seen  him." 

**  No !  then  the  thing  is  accounted  for  very  naturally 
— ^he  is  in  despair  because  he  has  been  banished  from 
your  divine  presence." 

**More  likely  because  he  has  been  in  anxiety  about 
your  ladyship,"  said  Belinda. 

"  I  will  find  out  the  cause,  let  it  be  what  it  may," 
said  Lady  Delacour :  "  luckily  my  address  is  equal  to 
my  curiosity,  and  that  is  saying  a  gi-eat  deal." 

Notwithstanding  all  her  ladyship's  address,  her 
curiosity  was  baffled ;  she  could  not  discover  Clarence 
Hervey's  secret,  and  she  began  to  believe  that  the 
change  which  she  had  noticed  in  his  looks  and  manner 
was  imaginary  or  accidental.  Had  she  seen  more  of 
him  at  this  time,  she  would  not  h|ive  so  easily  given  up 
her  suspicions ;  but  she  saw  him  only  for  a  few  minutes 
every  day,  and  during  that  time  he  talked  to  her  with 
all  his  former  gaiety ;  besides,  Lady  Delacour  had  her- 
self a  d^ly^part  to  perform,  which  occupied  almost  her 
whole  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  vivacity  which 
she  affected,  Belinda  perceived  that  she  was  now  more 
seriously  alarmed  than  she  had  ever  been  about  her 
health.  It  was  all  that  her  utmost  exertions  could 
accomplish  to  appear  for  a  short  time  in  the  day — some 
evenings  she  came  into  company  only  for  half  an  hour, 
on  other  days  only  for  a  few  minutes,  just  walked 
through  the  rooms,  paid  her  compliments  to  everybody, 
complained  of  a  nervous  headache,  left  Belinda  to  do 
the  honours  for  her,  and  retired. 

Miss  Portman  was  now  really  placed  in  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  situation,  and  she  had  ample  opportunities 
of  learning  and  practising  prudence.  All  the  fashion- 
able dissipated  young  men  in  London  frequented  Lady 
Delacour's  house,'  and  it  was  safd  that  they  vere  drawn 
thither  by  the  attractions  of  her  fair  representative. 
The  gentlemen  considered  a  niece  of  Mrs  Stanhope's  as 
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their  lawful  prize.  The  ladies  wondered  that  the  men 
could  think  Belinda  Portman  a  beauty ;  but  whilst  they 
affected  to  scorn,  they  sincerely  feared  her  charms. 
Thus  left  entirely  to  her  own  discretion,  she  was  ex- 
posed at  once  to  the  malignant  eye  of  envy,  and  the 
msidious  voice  of  flattery — she  had  no  friend^  no  ^uide^ 
andjcarcely  a  protector :  her  aunt  Stanhope's  letters, 
indeed,  continually  supplied  her  with  advice,  but  with 
advice  which  she  could  not  follow  consistently  with  her 
own  feelings  and  principles.  Lady  Delacour,  even  if 
she  had  been  well,  was  not  a  person  on  whose  counsels 
she  could  rely ;  our  heroine  was  not  one  of  those  daring 
spirits,  who  are  ambitious  of  acting  for  themselves ;  she 
felt  the  utmost  diffidence  of  her  own  powers,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  firm  resolution  not  to  be  led  even  by 
timidity  into  follies,  which  the  exaniple  of  Lady  Dela- 
cour had  taught  her  to  despise.  Belinda's  prudence 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  necessity  for  its  exertion. 
It  was  not  the  mercenary  wily,  pmdence  of  a  young 
lady,  who  has  been  taught  to  think  it  virtue  to  sacrifice 
the  affections  of  her  heart  to  the  interests  of  her  fortune 
— ^it  was  not  the  prudence  of  a  cold  and  selfish,  but  of 
a  modest  and  generous  woman.  She  found  it  most 
difficult  to  satisfy  herself  in  her  conduct  towards  Cla- 
rence Hervey :  he  seemed  mortified  and  miserable  if 
she  treated  him  merely  as  a  common  acquaintance,  yet 
she  felt  the  danger  of  admitting  him  to  the  familiarity 
of  friendship.  Had  she  been  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  was  attached  to  some  other  woman,  she  hoped 
that  she  could  freely  converse  with  him,  and  look  upon 
him  as  a  married  man ;  but  notwithstanding  the  lock 
of  beautiful  hair,  she  could  not  entirely  divest  herself 
of  the  idea  that  she  was  beloved,  when  she  observed 
the  extreme  eagerness  with  which  Clarence  Hervey 
watched  all  her  motions,  and  followed  her  with  his  eye 
as  if  his  fate  depended  upon  her.     She  remarked  that 
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he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  this 
species  of  attention  from  being  noticed,  either  by  the 
public  or  by  herself;  his  manner  towards  her  every 
day  became  more  distant  and  respectful,  more  con- 
strained and  embarrassed ;  but  now  and  then  a  different 
look  and  expression  escaped.  She  had  often  heard  of 
Mr  Hervey's  great  address  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  and 
she  was  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
trifling  with  her,  merely  for  the  glory  of  a  conquest 
over  her  heart;  at  other  times  she  suspected  him  of 
deeper  designs  upon  her,  such  as  would  deserve  con- 
tempt and  detestation;  but  upon  the  whole  she  was 
dif^josed  to  believe  that  he  was  entangled.  ..by,  some 
formeF  attachment  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
h^8^[3i^ honour;  and  Upon  this  supposidon  she 
thought  him  worthy  of  her  esteem,  apd  of  her  pity. 

About  this  time  Sir^PhiJip  Baddely  began  to  pay  a 
8firt_of  Jounging  attention  to  Belinda:  he  knew  that 
CJypnnp  H^Ycy^TTIcpfrKer,  and  this  was  the  principal 
caus£.pf  .hio-iiksks.  to  attract  her  attention.  "  Belinda 
Portman  '^  became  his  favourite  toast,  and  amongst  his 
companions  he  gave  himself  the  air  of  talking  of  her 
with  rapture. 

**  Rochfort,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  his  friend, 
**  damme,  if  I  was  to  think  of  Belinda  Portman  in 
any  *tvay — ^you  take  me — Clary  would  look  damned 
blue — hey?  —  damned  blue,  and  devilish  small,  and 
cursed  silly  too— hey  ? " 

_  "Ton  honour,  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said 
Rochfort :  "  'pon  honour,  he  deserves  it  from  us.  Sir 
Phil,  and  I'll  stanTyour  friend  with  the  girl,  and  it 
^|1  Hn  no  liarm  t/>  givi*  her  a  hint  of  Clary's  Windsor 
flan^py  aji  a  dead  SCCXet — 'pon  honour,  he  deserves  it 
fi-om  us." 

;.^Now  it  seems  that  Sir  Philip  Baddely  and  Mr 
Rochfort,   during    the    time    of   Clarence    Hervey's 
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intimacy  with  them,  observed  that  he  paid  frequent  visits 
at  Windsor,  and  they  took  it  into  their  heads  thatJie 
kept.ajnistress  thete.  They  were  very  curious  to  see 
her:  and,  unknown  to  Clarence,  they  made  several 
attempts  for  this  purpose:  at  last  one  evening,  when 
they  were  certain  that  he  was  not  at  Windsor,  they 
scaled  the  high  garden  wall  of  the  house  which  he 
frequented,  and  actually  obj;ained  /'J'icht  ftf  f!  hf*^"»^^^^ 
young  girl  andaa  elderly  lar^y^  whnm  f.hpy  »Af>J^  jn'LJ^r 
gouvernante.  This  adventure  they  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  Clarence,  because  they  knew  that  he  would 
have  quarrelled  with  them  immediately,  and  would  have 
called  them  to  account  for  their  intrusion.  They  now 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  their  knowledge,  and 
of  his  ignorance  of  this  circumstance :  but  they  were  sen- 
sible that  it  was  necessary  to  go  warily  to  work,  lest  they 
should  betray  themselves.  Accordingly  they  began 
by  dropping  distant  mysterious  hints  about  Clarence 
Hervey  to  Lady  Delacour  and  Miss  Portman.  Such 
for  instance  as — "  Damme,  we  all  know  Clary's  a  per- 
fect connoisseur  in  beauty — ^hey,  Rochfort — one  beauty 
at  a  time  is  not  enough  for  him — ^hey,  damme  ?  And 
it  is  not  fashion,  nor  wit,  nor  elegance,  and  all  that, 
that  he  looks  for  akvays.*^ 

These  observations  were  accompanied  with  the  most 
significant  looks.  Belinda  heard  and  saw  all  this  in 
painful  silence,  but  Lady  Delacour  often  used  her  ad- 
dress to  draw  some  farther  explanation  from  Sir  Philip : 
his  regular  answer  was,  "  No,  no,  your  ladyship  must 
excuse  me  there ;  I  can't  peach,  damme — hey,  Roch- 
fort > " 

He  was  in  hopes,  from  the  reserve  with  which  Miss 
Portman  began  to  treat  Clarence,  that  he  should,  with- 
out making  any  distinct  charge,  succeed  iq  disgusting 
her  with  his  rival.  Mr  Hervey  was  about  this  time 
less  assiduous  than  formerly  in  his  visits  at  Lady  Dela- 
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cour's ;  Sir  Philip  was  there  every  day,  and  often  for 
Miss  Portman's  entertainment  exerted  himself  so  ^  as 
to  tell  the  news  of  the  town.  One  morning,  when 
Clarence  Hervey  happened  to  be  present,  the  baronet 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  eclipse  his  rival  in 
conversation,  and  he  began  to  talk  of  the  last  fete 
chan^Stre  at  Frogmore. 

**  W  hat  a  cursed  unlucky  overturn  that  was  of  yours, 
Lrady  Delacour,  with  those  famous  young  horses! 
Why,  what  with  this  sprain,  and  this  nervous  business, 
you've  not  been  able  to  stir  out  since  the  birthday,  and 
you've  missed  the  breakfast,  and  all  that,  at  Frogmore 
— ^why,  all  the  world  staid  broiling  in  town  on  purpose 
for  it,  and  you  that  had  a  card  too— how  damned  pro- 
voking !  " 

**  I  regret  extremely  that  my  illness  prevented  me 
from  being  at  this  charming  fete ;  I  regret  it  more  on 
Miss  Portman's  account  than  on  my  own,"  said  her 
ladyship.  Belinda  assured  her  that  she  felt  no  morti- 
fication from  the  disappointment. 

*•  O,  damme !  but  I  would  have  driven  you  in  my 
cunicle,"  said  Sir  Philip :  **  it  was  the  finest  sight  and 
best  conducted  I  ever  saw,  and  only  wanted  Miss  Port- 
man  to  make  it  complete.  We  had  gipsies,  and  Mrs 
-  Mills  the  actress  for  the  queen  of  the  gipsies ;  and  she 
gave  us  a  famous  good  song,  Rochfort,  you  know — and 
then  there  was  two  children  upon  an  ojj— -damme,  I 
don't  know  how  they  came  there,  for  they're  things 
one  sees  every  day — and  belonged  only  to  two  of  the 
soldier's  wives — ^for  we  had  the  whole  band  of  the 
Staffordshire  playing  at  dinner,  and  we  had  some  famous 
glees — and  Fawcett  gave  us  his  laughing  song,  and  then 
we  had  the  launching  of  the  ship,  and  only  it  was  a 
boat,  it  would  have  been  well  enough — ^but  damme,  the 
song  of  Polly  Oliver  was  worth  the  whole— except 
the  Flemish  Hercules,  Ducrow,  you  know,  dressed  in 
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light  blue  and  silver^  and — Miss  Portman,  I  wish  you 
had  seen  this — ^three  great  coach-wheels  on  his  chin, 
and  a  ladder  and  two  chairs  and  two  children  on  them 
— and  after  that,  he  sported  a  musquet  and  bayonet, 
with  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  his  chin — ^faith !  that 
was  really  famous !  But  I  forgot  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 
Miss  Portman,  which  was  damned  fine  too — danced  in 
boots  and  spurs  by  those  Hungarian  fellows — ^they  jump 
and  turn  about,  and  clap  their  knees  with  their  hands, 
and  put  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  ways — and  then  we 
had  that  song  of  Polly  Oliver,  as  I  told  you  before, 
and  Mrs  Mills  gave  us — no,  no— it  was  a  drummer  of* 
the  Staffordshire  dressed  as  a  gipsy  girl,  gave  us  The 
cottage  on  the  moor^  the  most  charming  thing,  and  would 
suit  your  voice.  Miss  Portman — damme,  you'd  sing  it 

like  an  angel. But  where  was  11 — O,  then  they 

had  tea — and  fireplaces  built  of  brick,  out  in  the  air — 
and  then  the  entrance  to  the  ball-room  was  all  a 
colonnade  done  with  lamps  and  flowers,  and  that  sort 
of  thing — and  there  was  some  bon-mot  (but  that  was 
in  the  morning)  amongst  the  gipsies  about  an  orange, 
and  the  stadtholder — and  then  there  was  a  Turkish 
dance,  and  a  Polonese  dance,  all  very  fine,  but  nothing 
to  come  up  to  the  Pyrrhic  touch,  which  was  a  great 
deal  the  most  knowing,  in  boots  and  spurs — damme, 
now  I  can't  describe  the  thing,  to  you,  'tis  a  cursed 
pity  you  weren't  there,  danmie." 

Lady  Delacour  assured  Sir  Philip  that  she  had  been 
more  entertained  by  the  description  than  ^hfiJiQuldJiave 
been  by  the  reality. — "Clarence,  was  not  jt^the  best 
description  you  ever  heard  ?  But  pray  favour  us  with 
a  touch  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Sir  Philip." 

Lady  Delacour  spoke  with  such  polite  earnestness, 
and  the  baronet  had  so  litde  penetration  and  so  much 
conceit,  that  he  did. not  suspect  her  of  irony:  he  eagerly 
began  to  exhibit  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  but  in  such  a  manner 
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that  it  was  impossible  for  human  gravity  to  withstand 
the  sight — Rochfort  laughed  first,  Lady  Delacoiu* 
followed  him,  and  Clarence  Hervey  and  Belinda  could 
DO  longer  restrain  themselves. 

"  Damme,  now  I  believe  you've  all  been  quizzing 

me,  damme,"  cried  the  baronet,  and  he  feU  into  a 

sulky  silence,  eyeing  Clarence  Hervey  and  Miss  Port- 

man   from  time  to  time  with  what  he  meant  for  a 

kno*wing  looL     His  silence  and  sulkiness  lasted  till 

Clarence   took   his   leave.       Soon   afterward   Belinda 

retired  to  the  music-room.     Sir  Philip  then  begged  to 

speak  a  few  words  to  Lady  Delacour,  with  a  face  of 

much  importance ;  and  after  a  preamble  of  nonsensical 

expletives,  he  said  that  his  regard  for  her  ladyship  and 

Miss  Portman  made  him  wish  to  explain  hints  which 

had  been  dropped  from  him  at  times,  and  which  he 

could    not    explain    to    her    satisfaction,    without    a 

promise  of  inviolable  secrecy.      "  As  Hervey  is  or 

was  a  sort  of  a  friend,  I  can't,  damme,  mention  this 

sort  of  thing   without   such   a  preliminary."  —  Lady 

Delacour  gave  the  preliminary  promise,  and  Sir  Philip 

informed  her,  that  people  began  to  take  notice  that 

Hervey  was  an  admirer  of  Miss  Portman's,  and  that  it 

might  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  young  lady,  as  Mr 

Hervey  could  have  no  serious  intentions,  because  he  had 

an  attachment,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  elsewhere. 

"A  matrimonial  attachment?"  said  Lady  Delacour. 

**  Why,  damme,  as  to  matrimony,  I  can't  say ;   but 

the  girl's  so  famously  beautiful,  and  Clary  has  been 

constant  to  her  so  many  years ^" 

"  Many_year8.i  then  she  is  not  young  ? " 
**  O,  damme,  yes,  she  is  not  more  than  seventeen — 
and,  let  her  be  what  else  she  will,  she's  a  famous 
fine  gifl.      I  had  a  sight  of  her  once  at  Windsor,  by 
stealth." 

And  then  the  baronet  described  her  after  his  manner. 
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— **  Where  Clary  keeps  her  now,  I  can't  make  out ; 
but  he  has  taken  her  away  from  Windsor.  She  was 
then  with  a  gouvernante,  and  is  as  proud  as  the  deyil, 
which  smells  like  matrimony  for  Clary." 

<<  And  do  you  know  this  peerless  damsel's  name  ? " 
^'  Damme,  I  think  the  old  Jezebel  called  her  Miss 
St  Pierre — ay,  damme,  it  was  Virginia  too— Virginia 
St  Pierre." 

"Vir^nia.  St  .Pierre,  a  pretty  romantic  name,"  said 
Lady  Delacour :  "  Miss  Portman  and  I  are  extremely 
obliged  by  your  attention  to  the  preservation  of  our 
hearts,  and  I  promise  you  we  shall  keep  your  counsel 
and  our  own- 
Sir  Philip  then,  with  more  than  his  usual  complement 
of  oaths,  pronounced  Miss  Portman  to  be  the  finest  girl 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  took  his  leave. 

When  Lady  Delacour  repeated  this  story  to  Belinda, 
she  concluded  by  saying,  **  Now,  my  dear,  you  know 
Sir  Philip  Baddely  has  his  own  views  in  telling  us  all 
this — ^in  telling  you  all  this ;  for  evidently  he  admires 
you,  and  consequently  hates  Clarence.  So  I  believe 
only  half  the  man  says  ^  and  the  other  half,  though  it 
has  made  you  turn  so  horribly  pale,  my  love,  I  consider 
as  a  thing  of  no  manner  of  consequence  to  you." 

*<  Of  no  manner  of  consequence  to  me,  I  assure  your 
ladyship,"  said  Belinda ;   "  I  have  always  considered 

Mr  Hervey  as " 

*<  O,  as  a  common  acquaintance,  no  doubt — but  we'll 
pass  over  all  those  pretty  speeches :  I  was  going  to  say 
that  this  <  mistress  in  the  wood '  can  be  of  no  consequence 
to  your  happiness,  because  whatever  that  fool  Sir^Phjlip 
may  think,  Clarence  Hervey  is.ju)t  a  maa  ta.go  and 
marry  a  girl  who  has  been. his.  mistnesa  for  half  a3b2&n 
years.  Do  not  look  so  shocked^  my  dear — I  rgalLy 
cannot  help  laughing.  I  congratulate  you7  however, 
that  the  thing  is  no  worse— it  is  all  in  rule  and_in 
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course — ^when  a  hmp  marries,  he  sets  up  new  equipages, 
and  casts  off  oIcLixustresses  ;  drlFyou  like  to  see  the 
thing  as  a  woman  of  sentiment  rather  than  as  a_  woman 
of  the  world,  herelTthe  prettiest  opportunity  for  your, 
lover's  making  a  sacrifice.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make 
you  smile,  my  dear;  but  consider,  ^  nobody^  knows 
thM^^naughty^ thing  but  ourselves,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  bristle  up  our  morality,^  jn.d  the  most  moral 
ladii^ln  the  world  do  not  expect^men  to  be  as  moral 
as^d^mselves :  so  we  may  suit  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
ternal  indignation  to  our  real  feelings.  Sir  Philip  cannot 
stir  in  the  business,  for  he  knows  Clarence  would  call 
him  out  if  his  secret  viz  to  Virginia  was  to  come  to 
light.  I  advise  you  dialler  voire  train  with  Clarence, 
without  seeming  to  suspect  him  in  the  least;  there  is 
nothing  like  innocence  in  these  cases,  my  dear :  but  I 
know^  ^y^^  Spanish  haughtiness  of  your  air  at  this 
instant^  that  you^would  sooner  die  the  death  of  the 
sentiinentalrrrihdn  follow  my  advice.'-' 

Belinda,  without  any  haughtiness,  but  with  firm 
gentleness,  replied,  that  she  had  no  designs  whatever 
upon  Mr  Hervey,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no 
necessity  for  any  manoeuvring  on  her  part; — ^that  the 
ambiguity  of  his  conduct  towards  her  had  determined 
her  long  siilce  to  guard  her  affecdons,  and  that  she  had 
the  satis^ction  to  feel  that  they  were  entirely  under  her 
command. 

'*  That  is  a  great  satisfaction,  indeed,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Delacour.     **  It  is  a  pity  that  your  countenance, 
which  js  usually  expressive  enough,  should  not  at  this 
instant  obey  your  wishes*  and  express  perfect  felicity. 
But  though  you  feel  no  pain  from  disappointed  affection,  V 
doubtless  the  concern  that  you  show  arises  from  the  \ 
necessity  you  are  under  of  withdrawing  a  portion  of    I     9^ 
your  esteem  from  Mr  Hervey — ^this  is  the  style  for    / 
you,  is  it  not  ?     After  all,  my  dear,  the  whole  may  Be  / 
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a  quizzificadon  of  Sir  Philip's — and  yet  he  gave  me 
such  a  minute  description  of  her  person !  I  am  sure 
the  man  has  not  invention  or  taste  enough  to  produce 
such  a  &ncy  piece/' 

"Did  he  mention,"  said  Belinda,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  the  colour  of  her  hair  ? " 

"  Yes,  light  brown  ;  but  the  colour  of  this  hair  seems 
to  affect  you  more  than  all  the  rest." 

Here,  to  Belinda's  great  relief,  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Marriott.     From  all  she 
had  heard,  but  especially  from  the  agreement  between 
the  colour  of  the  hair  which  dropped  from  Hervey's 
letter  with  Sir  Philip's  description  of  Virginia's,  Miss 
Portman  was  convinced  that  Clarence  had  some  secret 
attachment ;  and  she  could  not  help  blaming  him  in  her 
own  mind  for  having,  as  she  thought,  endeavoured  to 
gain  her  affections,  whilst  he  knew  that  his  heart  was 
engaged  to  another.     Mr  Hervey,  however,  gave  her 
no  farther  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  design  to  win 
her  love ;  for  about  this  time  his  manner  towa£d§Liier 
changed — ^he  obviously  endeavoured  to  avnTd  h^^.  his 
visits  were  short,  and  his  attention  was  principally  di- 
rected to  Lady  Delacour ;  when  she  retired,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  Sir  Philip  Baddely  had  the  field  to  him- 
self.    The  barojoety  who  thought  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  producing  a  coldness  between  Belinda  and  ius  riyal, 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  not  ^am  any  ad- 
vantage for   himself;   for  some  time  he  had  not  the 
slightest  thoughts  of  any  serious   connexion  with  the 
lady,  but  at  last  he  was  piqued  by  her  indifference,  and 
by  the  raillery  of  his  friend  Rochfort. 

"  'Pon  honour,"  said  Rochfort,  "  the  girl  must  be  in 
love  with  Clary,  for  she  minds  you  no  more  thanjf^u 
were  nobody." 

"Uamme,  I  could  make  her  sing  to  another  tune,  if 
I  pleased,"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "  but,  damme,  it  would 
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cost  me  too  much — a  wife's  Joa.,  expensive  ajthing, 
damme,  nowadays.  Why,  a  man  could  have  twenty 
curricles^  and^  fine  stud,  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  as 
many  mistresses  as  lie  chooses  Into  the  bargain^  for  wtat 
it  would  cost  him  to  take  a  wife.  O,  damme,  Belinda 
Portman's  a  fine  girl,  but  not  worth  so  much  as  that 
comes  to ;  and  yet,  confound  me,  if  I  should  not  like 
to  see  how  blue  Clary  would  look,  if  I  were  to  propose 
for  her  in  good  earnest — hey,  Rochfort ! — I  should  like 
to  pay  him  for  the  way  he  served  us  about  that  quiz  of 
a  doctor,  hey  ? '' 

**  Ay,"  said  Rochfort,  "  you  know  he  told  us  there 
was  a  tant  pis  and  a  tant  mieux  in  everything — he's  not 
come  to  the  tant  pis  yet.  'Pon  honour,  Sir  Philip,  the 
thing  rests  with  you." 

The  baronet  vibrated  for  some  time  between  the  fear 
of  being  taken  in  by  one  of  Mrs  Stanhope's  nieces, 
and  the  hope  of  triumphing  over  Clarence  Hervey. 
At  last,  what  he  called  love  prevailed  over  prudence, 
anoHiTwas  resolved,~C08t  him  what  it  woulc^  to  have 
Belinda  Portman.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  being 
accepted,  if  he  made  a  proposal  of  marriage ;  conse- 
quently, the  moment  that  he  came  to  this  determination, 
he  could  not  help  assuming  d^avance  the  tone  of  a 
favoured  lover. 

"Damme,"  cried  Sir  Philip,  one  night,  at  Lady 
Delacour's  concert,  "  I  think  that  Mr  Hervey  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  talking  to  Miss  Portman  ;  but 
damme  if  I  give  up  this  place,  now  I  have  got  it," 
cried  the  baronet,  seating  himself  beside  Belinda. 

Mr  Hervey  did  not  contest  his  seat,  and  Sir  Philip 
kept  his  post  during  the  remainder  of  the  concert ;  but, 
though  hejiad  the  field  entirely  to  himself,  he  could 
not  ..think  of  anything  more  interesting,  more  amusing, 
to  whisper  in  Belinda's  ear,  than  "  Don't  you  think  the 
candles  want  snuffing  famously  ? " 

I.  M 
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THE  MACA  W. 

THE  baionet  determined  the  next  day  upon  the 
grand  attack.     He  waited  upon  Miss  rortman 
with  the  certainty  of  being  favourably  received  ; 
but   he   was,  nevertheless,   somewhat  embarrassed  to 
know  how  to  begin  the  conversation,  when  he  found 
himself  alone  with  the  lady. 

He  twirled  and  twisted  a  short  stick  that  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  pjit  it  into  and  out  of  his  boot_tarfiPty 
times,  and  at  last  he  began  with — "  Lady  l!)elacour's 
not  gone  to  Harrowgate  yet  ?  " 

"  No :  her  ladyship  has  not  yet  felt  herself  well 
enough  to  undertake  the  journey." 

"That  was  a  cursed  unlucky  overturn!  She__may 
thank  Clarence  Hervey  for  that ;  it's  like  him — ^he 
thinks  he's  a  better  judge  of  horses,  and  wine,  and 
everything  else,  than  anybody  in  the  world.  Damme, 
now  if  I  don't  believe  he  thinks  nobodyelse  but  hfm- 
self  has  eyes  enough  to  see  that  a  fine  woman  s"a~line 
woman ;  but  I'd  have  him  to  know,  thaTMiss  Belinda 
Portman  has  been  Sir  Philip  Baddely's  toast  these  two 
months.^' 

As  this  intelligence  did  not  seem  to  make  the  ex- 
pected impression  upon  Miss  Belinda  Portman,  Sir 
Philip  had  recourse  again  to  his  litde  stick,  with  which 
he  went  through  the  sword  exercise.  After  a  silence 
of  some  minutes,  and  after  walking  to  the  window,  and 
back  again,  as  if  to  look  for  sense,  he  exclaimed, "  How 
is  Mrs  Stanhope  now,  pray,  Miss  Portman  ?  and  your 
sister,  Mrs  ToUemache  ?  she  was  the  finest  woman.  I 
thought,  the  first  winter  she  came  outj^  that  ever  X~8aw, 
damme.  Have  you  ever  been  told  that  you're  like  her  ? " 
*<  Never,  sir." 
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**  O,  damn  it  then,  but  you  aie ;    only  ten  times 
handsomer." 

**  Ten  timps  handyoffifir  than  fhf  finest  woman  yo\i 
ever  jawy  Sir  JBhilipi."  said  Belinda,  smiling. 

**Than  the  finest  woman  I  had  ever  seen  thetiy^ 
said  Sir  Philip  ;  "  for,  damme,  I  did  not  know  what 
it  vras  to  be  in  love  then  "  (here  the  baronet  heaved  an 
audible  sigh)  :  <^  I  always  laughed  at  love,  and  all  that, 
then^  and  marriage  particularly.  I'll  trouble  you  for 
Mrs  Stanhope's  direction,  Nliss  Portman ;  I  believe, 
to  do  the  thing  in^<^y|fj  T  0"g^<^  ^^  writ^  tn  h^y  before 
I  speak  to^you.'' 

belmda  looked  at  him  with  astonishment ;  and  laying 
down  the  pencil  with  which  she  had  just  begun  to  write 
a  direction  to  Mrs  Stanhope,  she  said,  '<  Perhaps,  Sir 
Philip,  to  do  the  thing  in  style^  I  ought  to  pretend  at 
this  instant  not  to  understand  you;  but  such  false 
deficacv  might  mislead  j^ou :  permit  me,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  if  I  have  any  concern  in  the  letter  which  you 

are  going  to  write  to  my  aunt  Stanhope "  . 

•*  Well  guessed !  "  interrupted  Sir  Philip :  "  to  be 
sure  you  have,  and  youVe^j_jchmmng  gu*l— -damn  me 
if  ygu  aren't — ^for  meeting  my  ideas  in  this  way,  which 
will  .save  a  cursed  deal  "oFtrouBIey^^  added  the  polite 
lover,  seating  himselFon  the  sola,  beside  Belinda. 
"To  prevent  yoiu*  giving  yourself  any  farther  trouble 

then,  sir,  on  my  account "  said  Miss  Portman. 

^^Nay,  damme,  don't  catch  at  that  unlucky  word, 
trouble,  nor  look  so  cursed  angry ;  though  it  becomes 
you,  too,  uncommonly,  and  I  like  pride  in  a  handsome 
woman,  if^it  was  only  for  variety's  sake,  for  it's  not 
what  one  meets  with  often,  nowadays.  As  to  trouble, 
all  I  meant  was,  the  trouble  of  writing  to  Mrs  Stanhope, 
which  of  course  I  thank  you  for  saving  me ;  for  to  be 
sure,  damn  it,  I'd  rather  (and  you  can't  blame  me  for 
that)  have  my  answer  from  your  own  charming  lips,  if 
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it  was  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  blush  in  this 
heavenly  sort  of  style." 

**  To  put  an  end  to  this  heavenly  sort  of  style,  sir," 
said  Belinda,  withdrawing  her  hand,  which  the  baronet 
took  as  if  he  was  confident  of  its  being  his  willing 
prize,  "  I  must  explicitly  assure  you,  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  encourage  your  addresses.  I  am  fiilly 
sensible,"  added  Miss  Portman,  "  of  the  honour  Sir 
Philip  Baddely  has  done  me,  and  I  hope  he  will  not 
be  offended  by  the  frankness  of  my  answer." 

**  You  can't  be  in  earnest.  Miss  Portman !  "  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  baronet. 

"  Perfectly  in  earnest.  Sir  Philip." 

"Confusion  seize  me,"  cried  he,  starting  up,  '*if 
this  isn't  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard ! 
Will  you  do  me  the  honour,  madam,  to  let  me  know 
your  particular  objections  to  Sir  Philip  Baddely  ? " 

"  My  objections,"  said  Belinda,  "  cannot  be  obviated, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  state  them." 

"  Nay,  pray,  ma'am,  do  me  the  favour — I  only  ask 
for  information  sake — ^is  it  to  Sir  Philip  Baddely's 
fortune,  5^15,000  a  year,  you  object,  or  to  his  family, 
or  to  his  person  ? — O,  curse  it !  "  said  he,  changing  his 
tone,  "you're  only  qmzzing.me  to  see  howjZiihDuld 
look — Klamn  me,  you  did  it  too  well,'  you  little  cgqiiet !  '* 

Belinda  again  assured  him  that  she  was  entirely  in 
earnest,  and  that  she  was  incapable  of  the  sort  of  coquetry 
which  he  ascribed  to  her. 

**  O,  damme,  ma'am,  then  I've  no  more  to  say — a 
coquet  is  a  thing  I  understand  as  well  as  another,  and 
if  we  had  been  only  talking  in  the  air,  it  would  have 
been  another  thing ;  but  when  I  come  at  once  to  a 
proposal  in  form,  and  a  woman  seriously  tells  me  she 
has  objections  that  cannot  be  obviated,  damme,  what 
must  I,  or  what  must  the  world  conclude,  but  that  she's 
very  unaccountable,  or  that  she's  engaged — ^which  last 
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I  presume  to  be  the  case,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  known  it  sooner — at  any  rate, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  it  now." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  so  much  satisfaction," 
said  Miss  Portman,  <<by  assuring  you,  that  I  am  not 
engaged  to  any  one." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Lord  Delacour,  who  came  to  inquire  of 
Miss  Portman  how  his  lady  did.  The  baronet,  after 
twisting  his  little  black  stick  into  all  manner  of  shapes, 
finjghpd  by^  breaking  it,  and  then  ha^^ng  no  other 
resource,  suddenTy  wished  Miss  Portman  a  good  morn- 
ing, and  decamped  with  a  look  of  silly  ill-humour. 
He  was  determined  to  write  to  Mrs  Stanhope,  whose 
influence  over  her  niece  he  had  no  doubt  would  be 
decisive  in  his  favour.  "Sir  Philip  seems  to  be  a 
little  out  of  sorts  this  morning,"  said  Lord  Delacour : 
**  I  am  afraid  he's  angry  with  me  for  interrupting  his 
conversation ;  but  really  I  did  not  know  he  was  here, 
and  I  wanted  to  catch  you  a  moment  alone,  that  I 
might,  in  the  first  place,  thank  you  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  Lady  Delacour.  She  has  had  a  tedious  sprain 
of  it;  these  nervous  fevers  and  convulsions — I  don't 

understand  them,  but  I  think  Dr  X 's  prescriptions 

seem  to  have  done  her  good,  for  she  is  certainly  better 
of  late,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  music  and  people  again 
in  the  house,  because  I  know  all  this  is  what  my  Lady 
Delacour  likes,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  indulgence 
that  I  would  not  willingly  allow  a  wife ;  but  I  think 
there  is  a  medium  in  all  things.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
governed  by  a  wife,  and  when  I  have  once  said  a  thing,  I 
like  to  be  steady,  and  always  shall.  And  I  am  sure  Miss 
Portman  has  too  much  good  sense  to  think  me  wrong : 
for  now.  Miss  Portman,  in  that  quarrel  about  the  coach 
and  horses,  which  you  heard  part  of  one  morning  at 
breakfiist — I  must  tell  you  the  beginning  of  that  quarrel." 
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**  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  I  would  rather  hear  of 
the  end  than  of  the  beginning  of  quarrels." 

"  That  shows  your  good  sense  as  well  as  your  good 
nature.  I  wish  you  could  make  my  Lady  Delacour 
of  your  taste — she  does  not  want  sense — but  then  ( I 
speak  to  you  freely  of  all  that  lies  upon  my  niind. 
Miss  Portman,  for  I  know — I  knotv  you  have  no 
delight  in  making  mischief  in  a  house),  between  you 
and  me,  her  sense  is  not  of  the  right  kind.  A  won^n 
may  have  too  much  wit — nniy  tnn  mii^^h  i»  ?^  ^^  ^^ 
too  Tittle,  and  in  a  woriian,  worse-;  and  when  two 
people  come  to  quarrel,  then  wit  on  either  side,  but 
more  especially  on  the  wife's,  you  know,  is  very 
provoking — 'tis  like  concealed  weapons,  jKhich— are 
wisely  forbidden  by  law.  If  a  person  kill  another  in 
a*  fray  with  a  concealed  weapon,  ma'am,  by  a  sword 
in  a  cane,  for  instance,  'tis  murder  by  the  law.  Now 
even  if  it  were  not  contrary  to  law,  I  would  never 
have  such  a  thing  in  my  cane  to  carry  about  with  me ; 
for  when  a  man's  in  a  passion  he  forgets  everything, 
and  would  as  soon  lay  about  him  with  a  sword  as  with  a 
cane :  so  it  is  better  such  a  thing  should  not  be  in  his 
power.  And  it  is  the  same  with  wit,  which  would  be 
safest  and  best  out  of  the  power  of  some  people." 

"  But  is  it  fair,  my  lord,  to  make  use  of  wit  yourself 
to  abuse  wit  in  others?"  said  Belinda,  with  a  smile, 
which  put  his  lordship  into  perfect  good-humour  with 
both  himself  and  his  lady. 

"  Why,  really,"  said  he,  "  there  would  be  no  living 
with  Lady  Delacour,  if  I  did  not  come  out  with  a  little 
sly  bit  of  wit  now  and  then ;  but  it  is  what  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  I  assure  you,  except  when  very  hard 
pushed.  But,  Miss  Portman,  as  you  like  so  much  to 
hear  the  end  of  quarrels,  here's  the  end  of  one  which 
you  have  a  particular  right  to  hear  something  of," 
continued  his  lordship,  taking  out  his  pocket-book  and 
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producing  some  batik-notes :  "  you  should  have  received 
this  before,  madam,  if  I  had  known  of  the  transaction 
sooner-— of  your  part  of  it,  I  mean.** 

'<  Milord,  de  man  call  to  speak  about  de  burgundy 
you  order,  milord,"  said  Champfort,  who  came  into 
the  room  with  asl^inguiMtivejfgy^e. 

"  Tell  him  FITsee  him  immediately — show  him  into 
the  parlour,  and  give  himja  newspaper  to  read." 

**  Yes,  milord — ^milord^has  it  in  his  pocket  since  he 
dress." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  his  lordship ;  and  as  Champfort 
came  forward  to  receive  the  newspaper,  his  eye  flanged 

at  thp  haiJ£-j^(>f-/>Sj  anr?  t^g^  at  Mirr  Pnrtmftn. 

**Here,"  continued  Lord  Delacour,  as  Champfort 
had  left  the  room,  "  here  are  your  two  hundred  guineas. 
Miss  Portman ;  and  as  I  am  going  to  this  man  about 
my  burgundy,  and  shall  be  out  all  the  rest  of  the  day, 
let  me  trouble  you  the  next  time  you  see  Lady  Dela- 
cour to  give  her  this  pocket-book  from  me.  I  should 
be  sorry  that  Miss  Portman,  from  anything  that  has 
passed,  should  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  am  a 
niggardly  husband,  or  a  tyrant,  though  I  certainly  like 
to  be  master  in  my  own  house.  What  are  you  doing, 
madam? — fW Ja  y^yr  nntp^  ^liaf  does  not  go  into. the 
pocket-book,  you  know." 

"Permit  meTo  put  it  in,  my  lord,"  said  Belinda, 
returning  the  pocket-book  to  him,  "and  to  beg  you 
will  give  Lady  Delacour  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you : 
she  has  inquired  several  times  whether  your  lordship 
were  at  home.  I  will  run  up  to  her  dressing-room, 
and  tell  her  that  you  are  here." 

**How  lightly  she  goes  on  the  wings  of  good- 
nature !  "  said  Lord  Delacour.  "  I  can  do  no  less 
than  follow  her ;  for  though  I  like  to  be  treated  with 
respect  in  my  own  house,  there  is  a  time  for  everything. 
I  would  not  give  Lady  Delacour  the  trouble  of  coming 
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down  her^  to  me  with  her  sprained  ankle,  especially  as 
she  has  inquired  for  me  several  times." 

His  lordship's  visit  was  not  of  unseasonable  length  ; 
for  he  recollected  that  the  man  who  came  about  the 
burgundy  was  waiting  for  him.  But,  perhaps,  the 
shortness  of  the  visit  rendered  it  the  more  pleasing,  for 
Lady  Delacour  afterward  said  to  Belinda,  "  My  dear, 
would  you  believe  it,  my  Lord  Delacour  was  absolutely 
a  perfect  example  of  the  useful  and  agreeable. thi&jnoHi- 
ing — who  knows  but  he  may  become  the  sublim£-^nd 
beautiful  in  tinie  ?  En  attendant  here  are  your  two 
hundred  guineas,  ^ny  dear  Belinda :  a  thousand  thanks 
for  the  thing,  and  a  million  for  the  manner — mannfin  is 
all  in  all  in  conferring. fcours.  My  lord,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  has  too  much  honesty  to  pretend  to  more 
delicacy  than  he  really  possesses,  told  me  that  he  had 
been  taking  a  lesson  from  Miss  Portman  this  morning 
in  the  art  of  obliging ;  and  really,  for  a  grown  gentle- 
man, and  for  the  first  lesson,  he  comes  on  surprisingly. 
I  do  think,  that  by  the  time.  he-i&  a  widower  his  lord- 
ship will  be  quite  another  thing,  quite  an  agreeable  man 
— not  a  genius,  not  a  Clarence  Hervey — ^that  you  can- 
not expect.  Apropos,  what  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
seen  so  little  of  Clarence  Hervey  lately?  He  has 
certainly  some  secret  attraction  elsewhere.  It  cannot 
be  that  girl  Sir  Philip  mentioned ;  no^  she's  nothing 
new->  Can  it  be  at  Lady  Anne  Percival's  ? — or  where 
can  it  be?  Whenever  he  sees  me,  I  think  he  asks 
when  we  go  to  Harrowgate.  Now  Oakly-park  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  Harrowgate.  I  will  not  go  there, 
that's  decided.  Lady  Anne  is  an  exemplary  matron, 
so  she  is  out  of  the  case ;  but  I  hope  she  has  no  sister 
excellence y  no  niece,  no  cousin,  to  entangle  our  hero." 

"  Ours  I "  said  Belinda. 

"  Well,  jfof/rj,  then,"  said  Lady  Delacour. 

«  Mine  /  " 
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"  Yes,  yours :  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  better  struggle 
between  a  sigh  and  a  smile.  But  what  have  you  done 
to  poor  Sir  Philip  Baddely  ?  My  Lord  Delacour  told 
me — ^you  know  all  people  who  have  nothing  else  to  say, 
tell  news  quicker  than  others — ^my  Lord  Delacour  told 
me,  that  he  saw  Sir  Philip  part  from  you  this  morning 
in  a  terrible  bad  humour.  Come,  whilst  you  tell  your 
story,  help  me  to  string  these  pearls ;  that  will  save  you 
from  the  necessity  of  looking  at  me,  and  will  conceal 
your  blushes:  you  need  not  be  afraid  of' betraying  Sir 
Philip's  secrets ;  for  I  could  have  told  you  long  ago, 
that  he  would  inevitably  propose  for  you — ^the  fact  is 
nothing  new  or  surprising  to  me,  but  I  should  really  like 
to  hear  how  ridiculous  the  man  made  himself." 

**  And  that,"  said  Belinda,  **  is  the  only  thing  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  tell  your  ladyship." 

**  Lord,  my  dear,  surely  it  is  no  secret  that  Sir  Philip 
Baddely  is  ridiculous ;  but  you  are  so  good-natured 
that  I  can't  be  out  of  humour  with  you.  If  you  won't 
gratify  my  curiosity,  will  you  gratify  my  taste,  and  sing 
for  me  once  more  that  charming  song  which  none  but 
you  can  sing  to  please  me — I  must  learn  it  from  you, 
absolutely." 

Just  as  Belinda  was  beginning  to  sing,  Marriott's 
macaw  began  to  scream,  so  that  Lady  Delacour  could 
not  hear  anytGng  else. 

"  O,  that  odious  macaw !  "  cried  her  ladyship,  "  I 
can  endure  it  no  longer  "  (and  she  rang  her  bell  vio- 
lently) :  "  it  kept  me  from  sleeping  all  last  night — 
Marriott  must  give  up  this  bird.  Marriott,  I  cannot 
endure  that  macaw — you  must  part  with  it  for  my  sake, 
Marriott.  It  cost  you  four  guineas :  I  am  sure  I  would 
give  ^y^  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  get  rid  of  it,  for 
it  is  the  torment  of  my  life." 

"  Dear  my  lady  !  I  can  assure  you  it  is  only  because 
they  will  not  shut  the  doors  after  them  below  as  I 
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desire.  I  am  certain  Mr  Champfort  never  shut  a  door 
after  him  in  his  life,  nor  never  will  if  he  was  to  live  to 
the  days  of  Methuselah." 

"That  is  very  little  satisfaction  to  me,  Marriott,*' 
said  Lady  Delacour. 

"  And  indeed,  my  lady,  it  is  very  little  satisfaction  to 
me,  to  hear  my  macaw  abused  as  it  is  every  day  of  my 
life,  for  Mr  Champfort's  fault." 

"  But  it  cannot  be  Champfort's  fault  that  I  have 


ears." 


"  But  if  the  doors  were  shut,  my  lady,  you  wouldn't 
or  couldn't  hear — as  I'll  prove  immecfiately,"  said 
Marriott,  and  she  ran  directly  and  shut,  according  to 
her  own  account,  *•  eleven  doors  which  were  stark 
staring  wide  open." — "  Now,  my  lady,  you  can't  hear 
a  single  syllable  of  the  macaw." 

**No,  but  one  of  the  eleven  doors  will  open  pre- 
sently," said  Lady  Delacour  :  "  you  will  observe  it  is 
always  more  than  ten  to  one  against  me." 

A  door  opened,  and  the  macaw  was  heard  to 
scream. 

"The  macaw  must  go,  Marriott,  that  is  certain," 
said  her  ladyship  firmly. 

"  Then  /  must  go,  my  lady,"  said  Marriott  angrily, 
"that  is  certain  ;  ror  to  part  with  my  macaw  js  a  thjpg 
I  .cannot  do  to  please  any  body.''  "Her  eyes  Jurned 
with  indignation  upon  Belinda,  from  association  merely  ; 
because  the  last  time  that  she  had  been  angry  about  her 
macaw,  she  had  also  been  angry  with  Miss  Portman, 
whom  she  imagined  to  be  the  secret  enemy  of  her 
favourite. 

"  To  stay  another  week  in  the  house  after  my 
macaw's  discarded  in  disgrace  is  a  thing  nothing  shall 
prevail  upon  me  to  do."  She  flung  out  of  the  room  in 
a  fury. 

"  Good  Heavens !   am  I  reduced  to  this  ? "    said 
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Lady  Delacour :  "shethinks  £hat  she  has  me  in  her 
power.  No ;  I  can  die'without  her  :  1  have  Ijut  a 
short  time  to  live — I  will  not  live  a  slave.  Let  the 
"woman  betray  me,  if  she  will.  Follow  her  this 
moment,  my  dear  generous  friend;  tell  Jiejuiever  to 
conie  into  this  room  again  :  take  this  pocket-book,  pay 
her 'whatever  is  due  to  her  in  the  first  place,  and  give 
her  fifty  guineas — observe ! — ^not  as  a  bribe,  but  as  a 
reward." 

It  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  commission.  Belinda 
found  Marriott  at  first  incapable  of  listening  to  reason. 
**  I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  would 
treat  me  and  ray  macaw  in  this  manner,  except  my 
lady,"  cried  she ;  "  and  somebody  must  have  set  her 
againstjiie,  for  it  is  not  natural  to  her:  but 'since  she 
can't  bear  me  about  her  any  longer,  'tis  time  I  should 
be  gone." 

**The  only  thing  of  which  Lady  Delacour  com- 
plained was  the  noise  of  this  macaw,"  said  Belinda  ; 
"  it  was  a  pretty  bird — ^how  long  have  you  had  it  ? " 

"  Scarcely  a  month,"  said  Marriott,  sobbing. 

**  And  how  long  have  you  lived  with  your  lady  ? " 

**  Six  years ! — And  to  part  with  her  after  all " 

"  And  for  the  sake  of  a  macaw !  And  at  a  time 
when  your  lady  is  so  much  in  want  of  you,  Marriott ! 
You  know  she  cannot  live  long,  and  she  has  much  to 
suffer  before  she  dies,  and  if  you  leave  her,  and  if  in  a 
fit  of  passion  you  betray  the  confidence  she  has  placed 
in  you,  you  will  reproach  yourself  for  it  ever  afterward. 
This  bird — no,  nor  all  the  birds  in  the  world — will  not 
be  able  to  console  you ;  for  you  are  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  I  know,  and  sincerely  attached  to  your 
poor  lady." 

"  That  I  am ! — ^and  to  betray  her ! — O,  Miss  Port- 
man,  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand  than  do  it. 
And  I  have  been  tried  more  than  my  lady  knows  of. 
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or  you  either  (for  Mr  Champfort^L-Who  is  the  greatest 
mischief-maker  in  the  worli  and  istHe  cause,  by  not 
shuttiiig  the  door,  oFair  this  dilemma ;  for  now,  ma'am, 
I'm  convinced,  by  the  tenderness  of  your  speaking, 
that  you  are  not  the  enemy  to  me  I  supposed,  and 
I  beg  your  pardon)  ;  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  Mr 
Champfort,  who  saw  the  fracas  between  my  lord  and 
me,  about  the  key  and  the  door,  the  night  of  my  lady's 
accident,  has  wluspered  it  about  at  Lady  Singleton's 
and  everywhere — Mrs  Luttridge's  maid^  ma'apii  yh^  ja 
niy  cousin,  has  pestered  me  ^ith  ffl  many  q»pff*^'^"°  ^"^ 
offers,  from  Mrs  Luttridge  and  Mrs  Freke,  of  any 
money,  if  I  would  only  tell  who  was  in  the  boudoir 
— ^and  I  have  always  answered,  nobody — and  I  defy 
them  to  get  anything  out  of  me.  Betray  my  lady ! 
I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out  this  minute !  Can  she 
have  such  a  base  opinion  of  me,  or  can  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  incapable 
of  betraying  her,  Marriott ;  but  in  all  probability  after 
you  have  left  her " 

"  If  my  lady  would  let  me  keep  my  macaw,"  inter- 
rupted Marriott, "  I  should  never  think  of  leaving  her." 

"The  macaw  she  will  not  suffer  to  remain  in  the 
house,  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  she  should :  it  deprives 
her  of  sleep — ^it  kept  her  awake  three  hours  this  mom- 
ing. 

Marriott  was  beginning  the  history  of  Champfort 
and  the  doors  again  ;  but  Miss  Portman  stopped  her 
by  saying,  "  All  this  is  past  now.  How  much  is  due  to 
you,  Mrs  Marriott  ?  Lady  Delacour  has  commissioned 
me  to  pay  you  everything  that  is  due  to  you." 

"Due  to  me !   Lord  bless  me, ma'am, am  I  to  go ?" 

"Certainly,  it  was  your  own  desire — ^it  is  conse- 
quently your  lady's :  she  is  perfectly  sensible  of  your 
attachment  to  her,  and  of  your  services,  but  she  cannot 
suffer  herself  to  be  treated  with  disrespect.      Here  are 
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fifty  guineas,  which  she  gives  you  as  a  reward  for  your 
past  fidelity,  not  as  a  bribe  to  secure  your  future  secrecy. 
You  are  at  liberty,  she  desires  me  to  say,  to  tell  her 
secret  to  the  whole  world,  if  you  choose  to  do  so." 

**  O,  Miss  Portman,  take  my  macaw — do  what  you 
will  with  it — only  make  my  peace  with  my  lady," 
cried  Marriott,  clasping  her  hands,  in  an  agony  of 
grief :  "  here  are  the  fifty  guineas,  ma'am,  don't  leave 
them  with  me — I  will  never  be  disrespectful  again — 
take  my  macaw  and  all !  No,  I  will  carry  it  myself 
to  my  lady*" 

Lady  Delacour  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Marriott,  and  her  macaw.  The  chain  which  held 
the  bird  Marriott  put  into  her  ladyship's  hand  without 
being  able  to  say  anything  more  than  "Do  what  you 
please,  my  lady,  with  it — and  with  me." 

Pacified  by  this  submission.  Lady  Delacour  granted 
Marriott's  pardon,  and  she  most  sincerely  rejoiced  at 
this  reconciliation. 

The  next  day  Belinda  asked  the  dowager  Lady 
Boucher,  who  was  going  to  a  bird-fancier's,  to  take  her 
with  her,  in  hopes  that  she  might  be  able  to  meet  with 
some  bird  more  musical  than  a  macaw,  to  console 
Marriott  for  the  loss  of  her  screaming  favourite.  Lady 
Delacour  commissioned  Miss  Portman  to  go  to  any  price 
she  pleased.  "  If  I  were  able,  I  would  accompany 
you  myself,  my  dear,  for  poor  Marriott's  sake,  though 
I  would  almost  as  soon  go  to  the  Augean  stable." 

There  was  a  bird-fancier  in  High  Holborn,  who  had 
bought  several  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  beautifid  birds, 
which,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  advertised,  had 
been  "collected,  after  great  labour  and  expence,  by 
Mons.  Marten  and  Co.  for  the  Republican  Museum  at 
Paris,  and  lately  landed  out  of  the  French  brig  Urselle, 
taken  on  her  voyage  from  Cayenne  to  Brest,  by  his 
Majesty's  ship  Unicorn." 
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When  Lady  Boucher  and  Belinda  arrived  at  this 
bird-fancier's,  they  were  long  in  doubt  to  which  of  the 
feathered  beauties  they  should  give  the  preference. 
Whilst  the  dowager  was  descanting  upon  their  various 
perfections,  a  lady  and  three  children  came  in;  she 
immediately  attracted  Belinda's  attention,  by  her  like- 
ness to  Clarence  Hervey's  description  of  Lady  Anae 
Percival — ^itjaaJLady  Anne,  as  Lady  Boucher,  who 
was  slightly  acquainted  witb  her,  informed  Belinda  in  a 
whisper. 

The  children  were  soon  eagerly  engaged  looking  at 
the  birds. 

"  Miss  Portman,"  said  Lady  Boucher,  **  as  Lady 
Delacour  is  so  far  from  well,  and  wishes  to  have  a  bird 
that  will  not  make  any  noise  in  the  house,  suppose  you 
were  to  buy  for  Mrs  Marriott  this  beautiful  pair  of  green 
parroquets ;  or,  §tay,  a  goldfinch  is  not  very  noisy,  and 
here  is  one  that  can  play  a  thousand  pretty  tricks.  Pray, 
sir,  make  it  draw  up  water  in  its  little  bucket  for  us." 

"  O  mamma !  "  said  one  of  the  little  boys,  "jhigLis 
the  very  thing  thatis  jnentiQned.iri  Bewickls  jjistojiyjof 
BirdfiL.  Pray  look  at  this  goldfinch,  Helena,  now  it  is 
drawing  up  its  little  bucket — but  where  is  Helena  ? 
here's  room  for  you,  Helena." 

Whilst  the  little  boys  were  looking  at  the  goldfinch, 
Belinda  felt  somebody  touch  her  gently :  it  was  Helena 
Delacour. 

"  Can  I  speak  a  few  words  to  you  ?  "  said  Helena. 
Belipda'^walked  to  the  farthest  end   of  the  shop 
with  her. 

"  Is  my  mamma  better  ? "  said  she,  in  a  timid  tone. 
"  Ihaye  aoine  gold-fish,  which  you  know  cannotjiaake 
the. least  noise  :  may  I  send  them  to  herT  I  heard  that 
lady  call  you  Miss  rortman  :  I  believe  you  are  the  lady 
who  wrote  such  a  kind  postscript  to  me  in  manmia's 
last  letter — ^that  is  the  reason  I  speak  so  freely  to  you 
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now.  Perhaps  you  would  write  to  tell  me  if  mamma 
will  see  me ;  and  Lady  Anne  Percival  would  take  me 
at  any  time,  I  am  sure—but  she  goes  to  Oakly-park  in 
a  few  days.  I  wish  I  might  be  with  mamma  whilst 
she  is  ill ;  I  would  not  make  the  least  noise.  But  don't 
ask  her,  if  you  think  it  will  be  troublesome— only  let 
me  send  the  gold-fish." 

Belinda  was  touched  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
affectionate  litde  girl  spoke  to  her.  She  assured  her 
that  she  would  say  all  she  wished  to  her  mother,  and 
she  begged  Helena  to  send  the  gold-fish  whenever  she 
pleased. 

"  Then,"  said  Helena,  "  I  vdll  send  them  as  soon 
as  I  go  homt — as  soon  as  I  go  back  to  Lady  Anne 
Percival's,"TlTieanI^ 

Belinda,  wKeh'she  had  finished  speaking  to  Helena, 
heard  the  man  who  was  showing  the  birds  lament  that 
he  had  not  a  blue  macaw^  which  Lady  Anne  Per- 
cival"was~commis8ioned  to  procure  for  Mrs  Mai'garet 
L>elacour. 

"  Red  macaws,  my  lady,  I  have  in  abundance ;  but 
unfortunately,  a  blue  macaw  I  really  have  not  at  pre- 
sent ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  get  one,  though  I  have 
inquired  amongst  all  the  bird-fanciers  in  town ;  and  I 
went  to  the  auction  at  Haydon-square  on  purpose,  but 
could  not  get  one." 

Belinda  requested  Lady  Boucher  would  tell  her 
servants  to  bring  in  the  cage  that  contained  Marriott's 
blue  macaw ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  she  gave  it 
to  Helena,  and  begged  that  she  would  carry  it  to  her 
aunt  Delacour. 

"  Lord,  my  dear  Miss  Portman,"  said  Lady  Boucher, 
drawing  her  aside,  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  yourself 
into  a  scrape ;  for  Lady  Delacour  is  not  upon  .speaking 
terms  with  this  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour — she  cannot 
endure  her ;  you  know  she  is  my  Lord  Delacour's  aunt." 
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Belinda  persisted  in  sending  the  macaw,  for  she  was 
in  hopes  that  these  terrible  family  quarrels  might  be 
made  up,  if  either  party  would  condescend  to  show  any 
disposition  to  oblige  the  other. 

Lady  Anne  Percival  understood  Miss  Portman's 
civility  as  it  was  meant. 

**Thi8,Js,a  hird^of  .gnnd,.  o«en,"  said  she;  "it 
augurs  family  peace." 

"  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  favour,  Lady  Boucher, 
to  introduce  me  to  Miss  Portman,"  continued  Lady 
Anne. 

"  The  very  thing  I  wished !  "  cried  Helena. 

A  few  minutes'  conversation  passed  afterward  upon 
different  subjects,  and  Lady  Anne  Percival  and  Belinda 
parted  with  a  mutual  desire  to  see  more  of  each  other. 


SORTES  VIRGIUANM, 

WHEN  Belinda  got  home.  Lady  Delacour  was 
busy  in  the  library,  looking  over  a  collection 
of  French  plays  with  the  ci-devant  Count  de 

N ;    a   gentleman   who   possessed   such   singular 

talents  for  reading  dramatic  compositions,  that  many 
people  declared  that  they  would  rather  hear  him  read  a 
play  than  see  it  performed  at  the  theatre.  Even  those 
who  were  not  judges  of  his  merit,  and  who  had  little 
taste  for  literature,  croi^ed  to  hear  him,  becausgjt 
was.  the  fashion.  Lady  Delacour  engaged  him  for  a 
reading  party  at  her  house,  and  he  was  consulting  with 
her  what  play  would  be  most  amusing  to  his  audience. 
"  My  dear  Belinda !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  to  give 
us  your  opinion,"  said  her  ladyship ;  "  no  one  has  a 
better  taste :  but  first  I  should  ask  you  what  you  have 
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done  at  your  bird-fancier's ;  I  hope  you  have  brought 
home  some  homed  cock^  or  some  monstrously  beautiful 
creature  for  Marriott.  If  it  has  not  a  voice  like  the 
macaw  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  but  even  if  it  be  the  bird 
of  paradise,  I  question  whether  Marriott  will  like  it  as 
■well  as  its  screaming  predecessor." 

**  I  am  sure  she  will  like  what  is  coming  for  her," 
said  Belinda,  "  and  so  will  your  ladyship ;  but  do  not 
let  me  interrupt  you  and  Monsieur  le  Comte."  And 
as  she  spoke,  she  took  up  a  volume  of  plays  which  lay 
upon  the  table. 

**Nanine,  or  La  Prude,  which  shall  we  have?" 
said  Lady  Delacour:  "or  what  do  you  think  of 
L'Ecossaise  ? " 

**The  scene  of  L'Ecossaise  is  laid  in  London," 
said  Belinda ;  "  I  should  think  with  an  English  audience 
it  would  therefore  be  popular." 

"  Yes !  so  it  will,"  said  Lady  Delacour :  "  then  let 
it  be  L'Ecossaise.  M.  le  Comte  I  am  sure  will  do 
justice  to  the  character  of  Frtport  the  Englishman, 
*  qui  sgait  donner,  mais  qui  ne  s^ait  pas  vivre.'  My 
dear,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Clarence  Hervey  has 
been  here  :  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  come  a  little  sooner, 
you  would  have  heard  a  charming  scene  of  the  School 
for  Scandal  read  by  him.  M.  le  Comte  was  quite 
delighted  ;  but  Clarence  was  in  a  great  hurry,  he  would 
only  give  us  one  scene,  he  was  going  to  Mr  PercivaFs 
on  business.  I  am  sure  what  I  told  you  the  other  day 
is  true :  but,  however,  he  has  promised  to  come  back 
to  dine  with  me — ^M.  le  Comte,  you  will  dine  with  us, 
I  hope  ? " 

The  count  was  extremely  sorry  that  it  was  impossible 
— ^he  was  engaged.  Belinda  suddenly  recollected  that 
it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  but  just  as  the  count 

*  See  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  vol.  i.  chap.  16. 

I.  N 
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took  his  leave,  and  as  she  was  going  upstairs,  a  footman 
met  her,  and  told  her  that  Mr  Hervey  ws»  in  the  draw- 
ing-room,  and  wished  to  speak  to  herr~T?Iany  con- 
jectures  W^fe  formed  in  Belinda'^s  mind  as  she  passed 
on  to  the  drawing-room;  but  the  moment  that  she 
opened  the  door,  she  knew  the  nature  of  Mr  Hervey's 
business,  for  she  saw  th^^glassglobe^containingjjek^ 
Delacour's  gold-fisi^s  standing  on  the  table  beside 
hiih.  *<  I  have  been  commissioned  to  present  these  to  you 
for  Lady  Delacour,"  said  Mr  Hervey,  **  and  I  have 
seldom  received  a  commission  that  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure.  I  perceive  that  Miss  Portman  is  in- 
deed a  real  friend  to  Lady  Delacour — ^how  happy  she 
is  to  have  such  a  friend !  " 

After  a  pause  Mr  Hervey  went  on  speaking  of 
Lady  Delacour,  and  of  his  earnest  desire  to  see  her  as 
happy  in  domestic  life  as  she  appeared  to  be  in  public. 
He  nankly  confessed,  that  when  he  was  first  acquainted 
with  her  ladyship,  he  had  looked  upon  her  merely  as  a 
dissipated  woman  of  fashion,  and  he  had  considered  only 
his  own  amusement  in  cultivating  her  society :  "  But,'' 
continued  he,  ^^  of  late  I  have  formed  a  different  opinion 
of  her  character ;  and  I  think,  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served, that  Miss  Portman's  ideas  on  this  subject  agree 
with  mine.  I  had  laid  a  plan  for  making  her  ladyship 
acquainted  with  Lady  Anne  Percival,  who  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  one  of  the  happiest  of 
women.  Oakly-park  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Harrow- 
gate —  But  I  am  disappointed  in  this  scheme ;  Lady 
Delacour  has  changed  her  mind,  she  says,  and  will  not 
go  there.  Lady  Anne,  however,  has  just  told  me,  that, 
though  it  is  July,  and  though  she  loves  the  country,  she 
will  most  Mollingly  stay  in  town  a  month  longer,  as  she 
thinks  that,  with  your  assistance,  there  is  some  proba- 
bility of  her  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Lady 
Delacour  and  her  husband's  relations,  with  some  of 
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"whom  Lady  Anne  is  intimately  acquainted.  To  begin 
Mnth  my  friend,  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour :  the  macaw 
was  most  graciously  received,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  prepared  Mrs  Delacour  to  think  somewhat 
more  favourably  of  her  niece  than  she  was  wont  to  do. 
All  now  depends  upon  Lady  Delacour' s  conduct  to- 
wards her  daughter  :  if  she  continues  to  treat  her  with 
neglect,  I  shall  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  mistaken 
in  her  character." 

Belinda  was  much  pleased  by  the  openness  and  the 
unaffected  good-nature  with  which  Clarence  Hervey 
spoke,  and  she  certainly  was  not  sorry  to  hear  from  his 
own  lips  a  distinct  explanation  of  his  views  and  senti- 
ments. She  assured  him  that  no  effort  that  she  could 
make  with  propriety  should  be  wanting  to  effect  the 
desirable  reconciliation  between  her  ladyship  and  her 
family,  as  she  perfectly  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  Lady  Delacour* s  character  had  been  generally  rais- 
understood'Bylhe  world. 

^ITcB^  said  Mr  Hervey,  "  her  connexion  with  that 
Mrs  Freke  hurt^her_mpre  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than 
8h^wa8_  aware  of.  It  is  tacitly  understood  by  the 
puflicTthat  every  laAy  goes  bail  for  the  character  of  her 
female  friends.  If  Lady  Delacour  had  been  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  meet  with  such  a  friend  as  Miss  Portm^n 
ii^her  early  life,  what  a  different  woman  she  would 
have  been  r  She  once  said  some  such  thing  to  me  her- 
self, and  she  never  appeared  to  me  so  amiable  as  at  that 
moment." 

Mr  Hervey  pronounced  these  last  words  in  a  manner 
more  than  usually  animated;  and  whilst  he  spoke, 
Belinda  stooped  to  gather  a  sprig  from  a  myrtle,  which 
stood  on  the  hearth.  She  perceived  that  the  myrtle, 
which  was  planted  in  a  large  china  vase,  was  propped 
up  on  one  side  with  the  broken  bits  of  Sir  Philip 
Badde|y's  little  stick :   she  took  them  up,  and  threw 
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them  out  of  the  window.  '^  Lady  Delacour  stuck 
those  fragments  there  'tliis  morning/'  said  Clarence, 
smiling,  <<  as  trophies.  She  told  me  of  Miss  Portman's 
victory  over  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Baddely ;  and  Miss 
Portman  should  certainly  have  allowed  them  to  remain 
there,  as  indisputable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  baronet's 
taste  and  judgment." 

Clarence  Hervey  appeared  under  some  embarrass- 
ment, and  seemed  to  be  restrained  by  some  secret 
cause  from  laying  open  his  real  feelings:  his  manner 
varied  continually.  Belinda  could  not  avoid  seeing 
his  perplexity — she  had  recourse  again  to  the  gold- 
fishes and  to  Helena :  upon  these  subjects  they  could 
both  speak  very  fluently.  Lady  Delacour  made  her 
appearance  by  the  time  that  Clarence  had  finished 
repeating  the  abbe  NoUet's  experimejits,  which  he 
had  heard  from  his  friend  doctor  X . 

"  Now,  Miss  Portman,  the  transmission  of  sound  in 
water "  said  Clarence. 

"  Deep  in  philosophy,  I  protest !  "  said  Lady  Dela- 
cour, as  she  came  in :  "  What  is  this  about  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  in  water  ? — Ha  I  whence  come  these 
pretty  gold-fishes  ? " 

"  These  gold-fishes,"  said  Belinda,  "  are  come  to 
console  Marriott  for  the  loss  of  her  macaw." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Belinda,  for  these  mute 
comforters,"  said  her  ladyship  ;  **  the  very  best  things 
you  could  have  chosen." 

"  I  have  not  the  merit  of  the  choice,"  said  Belinda, 
"  but  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  approve  of  it." 

"  Pretty  creatures,"  said  Lady  Delacour :  "  no  fish 
were  ever  so  pretty  since  the  days  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Black  Islands  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  And  am  I 
obliged  to  you,  Clarence,  for  these  subjects  ? " 

"  No ;  I  have  only  had  the  honour  of  bringing  them 
to  your  ladyship  from " 
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**  From  whom  ? — ^Amongst  all  my  numerous  ac- 
quaintance, havej^one.  in  the  world  who  cares  a  ^old- 

fish^aboutjne  ? — Stay,  don't  tell  me,  let  me  guess 

Lady  Newland  ? — No ;  you  shake  your  heads.  I 
guessed  her  ladyship,  merely  because  I  know  she 
wants  to  bribe  me  some  way  or  other  to  go  to  one 
of  her  stupid  entertainments ;  she  wants  to  pick  out 
of  me  taste  enough  to  spend  a  fortune.  But  you  say  it 
was  not  Lady  Newland  ? — Mrs  Hunt  then,  perhaps  ? 
for  she  has  two  daughters  whom  she  wants  me  to  ask  to 
my  concerts.  It  was  not  Mrs  Hunt  ? — ^Well,  then,  it 
was  Mrs  Masterson  ;  for  she  has  a  mind  to  go  with  me 
to  Harrowgate,  where,  by  the  by,  I  shall  not  go ;  so  I 
won't  cheat  her  out  of  her  gold-fishes ;  it  was  Mrs 
Masterson,  hey  ? " 

**  No.  But  these  little  gold-fishes  came  from  a 
person  who  woidd  be  very  glad  to  go  with  you  to 
Harrowgate  !  "  said  Clarence  Hervey.  "  Or  who 
would  be  very  glad  to  stay  with  you  in  town,"  said 
Belinda :  "  from  a  person  who  wants  nothing  from  you 
but — ^your  love." 

*•  Male  or  female  ? "  said  Lady  Delacour. 

"  Female." 

"  Female  ?  I  have  not  a  female  friend  in  the  world 
but  yourself,  my  dear  Belinda ;  nor  do  I  know  another 
female  in  the  world,  whose  love  I  should  think  about 
for  half  an  instant.  But  pray  tell  me  the  name  of  this 
unknown  friend  of  mine,  who  wants  nothing  from  me 
but  love." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Belinda ;  "  I  cannot  tell  her 
name^^urilesa  you  will .pcomise  to  see  her." 

"You  have  really  made  me  impatient  to  see  her," 
said  Lady  Delacour :  "  but  I  am  not  able  to  go  out, 
you  know,  yet ;  and  with  a  new  acquaintance,  one  must 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  morning  visit.  Now,  en 
conscience^  is  it  worth  while  ? " 
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••  Very  well  worth  while,"  cried  Belinda  and  Cla- 
rence Hervey,  eagerly. 

"  Ah  pardi !  as  M.  le  Comte  exclaims  continually^ 
Ah  pardi !  You  are  both  wonderfully  interested  in  this 
business.  It  is  some  sister,  niece,  or  cousin  of  Lady 
Anne  Percival's ;  or — no,  Belinda  looks  as  if  I  were 
wrong.  Then,  perhaps,  it  is  Lady  Anne  herself? — 
Well,  take  me  where  you  please,  my  dear  Belinda,  and 
introduce  me  where  you  please:  I  depend  on  your 
taste  and  judgment  in  all  things ;  but  I  really  am  not 
yet  able  to  pay  morning  visits." 

"The  ceremony  of  a  morning  visit  is  quite  un- 
necessary here,"  said  Belinda :  **  I  will  introduce  the 
unknown  friend  to  you  to-morrow,  if  you  will  let  me 
invite  her  to  your  reading  party." 

**  With  pleasure.  She  is  some  charming  emigree  of 
Clarence  Hervey's  acquaintance.  But  where  did  you 
meet  with  her  this  morning  ?  You  have  both  of  you 
conspired  to  puzzle  me.  Take  it  upon  yourselves,  then, 
if  this  new  acquaintance  should  not,  as  Ninon  de  I'Enclos 
used  to  say,  quit  cost.  If  she  be  half  as  agreeable  and 
graceful f  Clarence,  as  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Pomenars, 
I  should  not  think  her  acquaintance  too  dearly  purchased 
by  a  dozen  morning  visits." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  tliundering 
knock  at  the  door. 

"Whose  carriage  is  it?"  said  Lady  Delacour:  "O ! 
Lady  Newland's  ostentatious  livery ;  and  here  is  her 
ladyship  getting  out  of  her  carriage  as  awkwardly  as  if 
she  had  never  been  in  one  before.  Overdressed,  like 
a  true ,  city,  danif !  Pray,  Clarence,  look  at  her,  en- 
tangled in  her  bale  of  gold  muslin,  and  conscious  of  her 
bulse  of  diamonds  ! — *  Worth,  if  I'm  worth  a  farthing, 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  bank  currency !  '  she  says 
or  seems  to  say,  whenever  she  comes  into  a  room.  Now. 
jet  us  see  her  entree 
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"  B^yicjd&uc/l,,Qned^  Lady  Delacour^jtartingj^t 
the  sigBToF  Belinda,  who  was  still  in  her  morning,  dress, 
^^abgoluteTy  below j)ar ! — ^Make  your  escape  to  Marriott, 
I  conjure  you7"^y  all  your  fears  of  the  contempt  of  a 
lady,  who  will  at  the  first  look  estimate  you,  au  juste ^  to 
a  farthing  a  yard." 

As  she  left  the  room,  Belinda  heard  Clarence  Hervey 
repeat  to  Lady  Delacour — 

' '  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  |;race  ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free " 


he  paused — but  Belinda  recollected  the  remainder  of  the 
stanza — 

"Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art, 
That  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  mine  heart." 

It  was  observed,  that  Miss  Portman  dressed  herself 
this  day  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity. 

Lady  Delacour's  curiosity  was  raised  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  Belinda  and  Clarence  Hervey  had  given  of 
the  new  acquaintance  who  sent  her  the  gold-fishes,  and 
who  wanted  nothing  from  her  but  her  love. 

Miss  Portman  told  her  that  the  unknown  would  pro- 
bably come  half-an-hour  earlier  to  the  reading  party  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  Her  ladyship  was 
alone  in  the  library,  when  Lady  Anne  Percival  brought 
Helena,  in  consequence  of  a  note  from  Belinda. 

Miss  Portman  ran  downstairs  to  the  hall  to  receive 
her :  the  little  girl  took  her  hand  in  silence.  **  Your 
mother  was  much  pleased  with  the  pretty  gold-fishes," 
said  Belinda,  ^^  and  she  will  be  still  more  pleased,  when 
she  knows  that  they  came  from  you: — she  does  not 
know  that  yet." 

^<  I  hope  she  is  better  to-day  ?     I  will  not  make  the 
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least  noise,"  whispered  Helena,  as  she  went  upstairs 
on  tiptoe. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  make  a  noise — you  need 
not  walk  on  tiptoe,  nor  shut  the  doors  soRiy;  for 
Lady  Delacour  seems  to  like  all  noises  except  the 
screaming  of  the  macaw.     This  way,  my  dear," 

"  O,  I  forgot — it  is  so  long  since ! — Is  manmia  up 
and  dressed  ? " 

<<Yes.  She  has  had  concerts  and  balls  since  her 
illness.  You  will  hear  a  play  read  to-night,"  said  Be- 
linda, *•  by  that  French  gentleman  whom  Lady  Anne 
Percival  mentioned  to  me  yesterday." 

"  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  company,  then,  with 
mamma  ? " 

"  Nobody  is  with  her  now :  so  come  into  the  library 
with  me,"  said  Belinda.  "  Lady  Delacour,  here  is 
the  young  lady  who  sent  you  the  gold-fishes." 

"  Helena !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour. 

"  You  must,  I  am  sure,  acknowledge  that  Mr  Hervey 
was  in  the  right,  when  he  said  that  the  lady  was  a 
striking  resemblance  of  your  ladyship." 

"Mr  Hervey  knows  how  to  flatter.  I  never  had 
that  ingenuous  countenance,  even  in  my  best  days :  but 
certainly  the  air  of  her  head  is  like  mine — and  her 
hands  and  arms.  But  why  do  you  treijiblei_  Helena  ? 
Is  there  anything  so  very  terrible  .in  thfiL.lQok8joL.yDur 
mother  ? " 

"  No,  only " 

"  Only  what,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Only— 7I  was  afraid — ^you  might  notj^kejue." 

"  Who  has  filled  your  little  ToolisTT  head  with  these 
vain  fears?  Come,  simpleton,  kiss  me,  and  tell  me 
how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  at  Oakly-hall,  or — 
What's  the  name  of  the  place  ? — Oakly-park  ? " 

"  Lady  Anne  Percival  would  not  take  me  out  of 
town,  she  said,  whilst  you  were  ill ;  because  she  thought 
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that  you  might  wish — I  mean  she  thought  that  I  should 
like  to  see  you — if  you  pleased." 

**  Lady;  Anne_  is  very  good-:— very  obliging — very 
considerate.*^ 
"^^'She'is^very  good-natured,"  said  Helen. 

"  You  love  this  Lady  Anne  Percival,  I  perceive." 

"  O  yes,  that  I  do.  She  has  been  so  kind  to  me ! 
I  love  her  as  if  she  were- " 

"  As  if  she  were — ^What  ?  finish  your  sentence." 

"My  mother,"  said  Helena,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
she  blushed. 

"  You  love  her  as  weU  as  if  she  were  your  mother," 
repeated  Lady  Delacour :  ^^  that  is  intelligible :  speak 
intelligibly  whatever  you  say,  and  never  leave  a  sentence 
unfinished." 

«  No,  ma'am." 

"Nothing  ran  he  mnrp_ilL:brf^j  nor  more  absurd; 
for  it  shows  that  you  have  the  wish  without  the  power 
to  conceal  your  sentiments.  Pray,  my  dear,"  continued 
Lady  Delacour,  "go  to  Oakly-park  inimediately — all 
farther  ceremony  towards  me  may  be  spared." 

"  CeremonyV  mamma !  "  said  the  little  girl,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  Belinda  sighed;  and  for 
some  moments  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

"I  mean  only  to  say,  Miss  Portman,"  resumed 
Lady  Delacour,  "  that  Lhatg_^remony :  but  I  know 
that  there  are  people  in  the  worTTwho  love  it,  who 
thiHEairJa^e,^  and  all  affection j  depend  on  cereniony 
— who  are 

'  Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever.  * 

I  shall  not  dispute  their  merits.  Verily,  they  have 
their  reward  in  the  good  opinion  and  good  word  ^  all 
little  minds ;  that  is  to  say,  of  above  half  the  world, 
r^nvy^them  not  their  hard-earned  fame.  Let  cere- 
mony  curtsy  toceremony  with  Chinese  decorum ;  but, 
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when  ceremnny  expects  to.  be  pdd  with  afFection,  I  beg 
to  be  pynwH." 

**  Ceremony  sets  no  value  upon  affection,  and 
therefore  would  not  desire  to  be  paid  with  it,"  said 
Belinda. 

**  Never  yet,"  continued  Lady  Delacour,  pursuing 
the  train  of  her  own  thoughts  without  ^ftfH'"fl  *^^ 
Belinda  <<  never  yet  was  anything  like  real  affection 
won  by  any  of  these  ceremonious  people." 

** Never,"  said  Miss  Portman,  looking  at  Helena; 
who,  having  quickness  enough  to  perceive  that  her 
mother  aimed. this  ^if^  .^S?^^?^  ^f^rfmnny  afr  li.ady 
Anne  Percival,  sat  in  the  most  painful  embarrassment, 
her 'eyes  cast  down,  and  her  face  and  neck  colouring 
all  over.  **  Never  yet,"  said  Miss  Portman,  "  did  a 
mere  ceremonious  person  win  anything  like  real  affec- 
tion ;  especially  from  children,  who  are  often  excellent, 
because  unprejudiced,  judges  of  character." 

**  We  are  all  apt  to  think,  that  an  opinion  that  differs 
from  our  own  is  a  prejudice,"  said  Lady  Delacour : 
"  what  is  to  decide  ? " 

<<  Facts,  I  should  think,"  said  Belinda. 

^^But  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  facts,  even  about 
the  merest  trifles,"  said  Lady  Delacour.  **  Actions 
we  see,  but  their  causes  we  seldom  see — an  aphorism 
worthy  of  Confucius  himself:  now  to  apply.  Pray, 
my  dear  Helena,  how  came  you  by  the  pretty  gold- 
fishes, that  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  to  me  yester- 
day?" 

"  Lady  Anne  Percival  gave  them  to  me,  ma'am." 

"  And  how  came  her  ladyship  to  give  them  to  you, 
ma'am  ? " 

<<  She  gave  them  to  me,"  said  Helena,  hesitating. 

**You  need  not  blush,  nor  repeat  to  me  that  she 
gave  them  to  you ;  that  I  have  heard  already — that  is 
the  fact — now  for  the  cause :  unless  it  be  a  secret.     If 
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it  be  a  secret  which  you  have  been  desired  to  keep,  you 
are  quite  right  to  keep  it.  I  make  no  doubt  of  its 
being  necessary,  according  to  some  systems  of  educa- 
tion, that  children  should  be  taught  to  keep  secrets; 
and  I  am  convinced  (for  Lady  Anne  Percival  is,  I 
have  heard,  a  perfect  judge  of  propriety)  that  it  is 
peculiarly  proper  that  a  daughter  should  know  how  to 
keep  secrets  from  her  mother :  therefore,  my  dear,  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself  to  blush  or  hesitate  any  more 
— I  shall  ask  no  farther  questions:  I  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  secret  in  the  case." 

**  There  is  no  secret  in  the  world  in  the  case, 
mamma,"  said  Helena ;   "  I  only  hesitated  because — " 

**  You  hesitated  ordy  because,  I  suppose  you  mean.  I 
presume  LadyAnne  Percival  will  have  no  objectionjto 
yourj2<^king  good^n^ljshj  ^' 

•TnesitatedTonly  because  Lwas  afraid  it  would  npt 
berightto  praise  myself.  Lady  Anne  Percival  one 
day'asked'us'all^^^^^— 

«  Us  all  ? " 

"  I  mean  Charles,  and  Edward,  and  me,  to  give  her 
an  account  of  some  experiments,  on  the  hearing  of  fishes, 

which  doctor  X had  told  to  us :  she  promised  to 

give  the  gold-fishes,  of  which  we  were  all  very  fond,  to 
whichever  of  us  should  give  the  best  account  of  them — 
Lady  Anne  gave  the  fishes  to  me." 

**  And  is  this  all  the  secret  ?  So  it  was  real  modesty 
made  her  hesitate,  Belinda  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
dear,  and  CaHy  Anne's  T  you  see  how  candid  I  am, 
Belinda.  But  one  question  more,  Helena:  who  put 
it  into  your  head  to  send  me  your  gold-fishes  ? " 

** Nobody,  mamma;  no  one  put  it  into  my  head. 
But  I  was  at  the  bird-fancier's  yesterday,  when  Miss 
Portman  was  trying  to  get  some  bird  for  Mrs  Marriott, 
that  could  not  make  any  noise  to  disturb  you;  so  I 
thought  my  fishes  would  be  the  nicest  things  for  you  in 
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the  world ;  because  they  cannot  make  the  least  noise, 
and  they  are  as  pretty  as  any  birds  in  the  world — 
prettier,  I  think — and  I  hope  Mrs  Marriott  thinks 
so  too." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Marriott  thinks  about  the  matter, 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
"that  you  are  one  of  the  sweetest  little  girls  in  the  world, 
and  that  you  would  make  me  love  you  if  I  had  a  heart 
of  stone,  which  I  have  not,  whatever  some  people  may 
think — Kiss  me,  my  child !  " 

The  little  girl  sprang  forwards,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  mother,  exclaiming,  "  O  mamma,  are  you  in 
earnest  ? "  and  she  pressed  close  to  her  mother's  bosom, 
cluing  her  with  all  her  force. 

Lady  Delacour  screamed,  and  pushed  her  daughter 
away.  ~       ^'' 

"  She  is  not  angry  with  you,  my  love,"  said  Belinda, 
"  she  is  in  sudden  and  violent  pain— don't  be  alarmed — 
she  will  be  better  soon.  No,  don't  ring  the  bell,  but 
try  whether  you  can  open  these  window-shutters,  and 
throw  up  the  sash." 

Whilst  Belinda  was  supporting  Lady  Delacour,  and 
whilst  Helena  was  trying  to  open  the  window,  a  servant 
came  into  the  room,  to  announce  the  Count  de  N . 

"  Show  him  into  the  drawing-room,"  said  Belinda. 
Lady  Delacour,  though  in  great  pain,  rose  and  retired 
to  her  dressing-room.  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  down 
to  these  people  yet,"  said  she;  "you  must  make  my 
excuses  to  the  count  and  to  everybody ;  and  tell  poor 
Helena  I  was  not  angry,  though  I  pushed  her  away. 
Keep  her  below  stairs :  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  am 
able.  Send  Marriott.  Do  not  forget,  my  dear,  to  tell 
Helena  I  was  not  angry." 

The  reading  party  went  on,  and  Lady  Delacour 
made  her  appearance  as  the  company  were  drinking 
orgeat,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  act.     "Helena, 
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my  deary  ^  said  she,  "will  you  bring  me  a  glass  of 
orgeat  ? " 

Clarence  Hervey  looked  at  Belinda  with  a  congratu- 
latory smile :  "  Do  not  you  think,"  whispered  he,  **  that 
we  shall  succeed  ?  Did  you  see  that  look  of  Lady 
Delacour's  ? " 

Nothing  tendg  more  to  increase  the  esteem  and  affec- 
riqnj^Llwo  people  ibr.jeach  other,  than  their,  haying  one 
and  the  same  benevolent  object.  Clarence  Hervey  and 
BeEnda  seemed  to  know  one  another's  thoughts  and 
feelings  this  evening  better  than  they  had  ever  done 
before  during  the  whole  course  of  their  acquaintance. 

After  the  play  was  over,  most  of  the  company  went 
away ;  only  a  select  party  of  beaux  esfrits  staid  to 
supper ;  they  were  standing  at  the  table  at  which  the 
count  had  been  reading :  several  volumes  of  French 
plays  and  novels  were  lying  there,  and  Clarence  Hervey, 
taking  up  one  of  them,  cried,  **  Come,  let  us  try  our 
fate  by  die  sortes  Virgilianac.". 

Lady  Delacour  opened  the  book,  which  was  a 
volume  of  Marmontel's  Tales. 

**  La  femme  comme  il  y  en  a  peu !  "  exclaimed 
Hervey. 

**  Who  will  ever  more  have  faith  in  the  sortes  Virgi- 
lianac  ? "  said  Lady  Delacour,  laughing ;  but  whilst 
she  laughed  she  went  closer  to  a  candle,  to  read  the 
page  which  she  had  opened.  Belinda  and  Clarence 
Hervey  followed  her.  "  Really,  it  is  somewhat  singular, 
.  Belinda,  that  I  should  have  opened  upon  this  passage," 
continued  she,  in  a  low  voice,  pointing  it  out  to  Miss 
Portman. 

It  was  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  la 
femme  conmie  il  y  en  a  peu  managed  a  husband,  who 
was  excessively  afraid  of  being  thought  to  be  governed 
by  his  wife.  As  her  ladyship  turned  over  the  page, 
she  saw  a  leaf  of  myrtle  which  Belinda,  who  had  been 
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reading  the  story  the  preceding  day,  had  put  into  the 
book  for  a  mark. 

"  Whose  mark  is  this  ?  Yours,  Belinda,  I  am  sure, 
by  its  elegance,"  said  Lady  Delacour.  <<  So !  this  is 
a  concerted  plan  between  you  two,  I  see,"  continued 
her  ladyship,  with  an  air  of  pique  :  "  you  have  contrived 
prettily  de  me  dire  des  verites !  One  says,  '  Let  us 
try  our  fate  by  the  sortes  Virgilianae ; '  the  other  has 
dexterously  put  a  mark  in  the  book,  to  make  it  open 
upon  a  lesson  for  the  naughty  child." 

Belinda  and  Mr  Hervey  assured  her  that  they  had 
used  no  such  mean  arts,  that  nothing  had  been  concerted 
between  them. 

"  How  came  this  leaf  of  myrtle  here,  then  ? "  said 
Lady  Delacour. 

<<  I  was  reading  that  story  yesterday,  and  left  it  as 
my  mark." 

**  I  cannot  help  believing  you,  because  you  never  yet 
deceived  me,  even  in  the  merest  trifle :  you  are  truth 
itself,  Belinda.  Well,  you  see  that  you  were  the  cause 
of  my  drawing  such  an  extraordinary  lot;  the  book 
would  not  have  opened  here  but  for  your  mark.  My 
fete,  I  find,  is  in  your  hands :  if  Lady  Delacour  is  ever 
to  be  la  femme  comme  il  y  en  a  peu,  which  is  the  most 
improbable  thing  in  the  world.  Miss  Portman  will  be  the 
cause  of  it." 

"  Which  is  the  most  probable  thing  in  the  world," 
said  Clarence  Hervey.  '^  This  myrtle  has  a  delightful 
perfume,"  added  he,  rubbing  the  leaf  between  his 
fingers. 

"But,  after  all,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  throwing 
aside  the  book,  "  this  heroine  of  Marmontel's  is  not  la 
fenmie  comme  il  y  en  a  peu,  but  la  femme  commejl 
n'y  en  a^pm/." 

"Mrs  Margaret  Delacour' s  carriage,  my  lady,  for 
Miss  Delacour,"  said  a  footman  to  her  ladyship. 
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**  Helena  y^aya  vnth  ^e  to-'night— my  compliments," 
said  LadyDelacour. 

**  How  pleased  the  litde  gipsey  looks  !  "  added  she, 
turning  to  Helena,  who  heard  the  message ;  ^*  and  how 
handsome  she  looks  when  she  is  pleased! — ^Do  these 
auburn  locks  of  yours,  Helena,  curl  naturally  or  arti- 
ficiaUy  ? " 

**  Naturally,  mamma." 

*^  Naturally !  so  much  the  better :  so  did  mine  at 
your  age." 

SonagLof  the  company  now  took  notice  of  the  asto- 
nishing^jesemblance  between  Helena  and  her  mother; 
an^  3ie^morelJptdyJPda^\^  considered  her  daughter 
as^a^jSEMlt  herselfji^  the  more  she  was  inclined  to  be 
plfait^  with  hpr.  The  glass  globe  containing  the  gold- 
nshes  was  putJaJtbe  middle  of  the  table  at  supper ;  and 
Clarence  Hervey  never  paid  her  ladyship  such  respectful 
attention  in  his  life  as  he  did  this  evening. 

The  conversation  at  supper  turned  upon  a  magni- 
ficent and  elegant  entertainment  which  had  lately  been 
given  by  a  i^shionable  duchess,  and  some  of  the  com- 
pany spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  her  grace's  daughter,  who  had  for  the  first 
time  ^peared  in  public  on  that  occasion. 

"  The^daughter  will  eclipse,  totally  eclipse,  the 
mother^"^ said  Lady  Delacouf;  "  "That 'total  eclipse 
has  been  foretold  by  many  knowing  people,"  said 
Clarence  Hervey ;  **  but  how  can  there  be  an  eclipse 
betwee^^tsyobodies  which  never  cross  one  another? 
and  that  I  un3eFstand  to  be  the  case  between  the  duchess 
and  her  daughter." 

This  observation  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression 
upon  Lady  Delacour.  Clarence  Hervey  went  on,  and 
with  much  eloquence  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
mother  wha.ltad.Jtapped. short  in  the  career  of  dissipa- 
tiQA.Jto  employ  her  inimitable  talents  in  the  education  of 
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her  children ;  who  had  absolutely  brought  virtue  into 
fashion  by  the  irresistible  powers  of  wit  and  beauty. 

"Really,  Clarence,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  rising 
from  table,  ^^  vous  parlez  avec  beaucoup  d'onction.  I 
adW6e  you  to  write  a  sentimental  comedy,  a  comedie 
larmoyante,  or  a  drama  on  the  German  model,  and  call 

it  Tj^e  School  for  Mothers,  and  beg  her  grace  of 

to  sit  "for  your  heroine.^  * 

**  Your  Jadyship,  surely,  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
sepd  a  faithfurservant  a  heggirig'for" a  Tieroine  ? "  said 
Clarence  Hervey. 

Lady  Delacour  smiled  at  first  at  the  compliment, 
but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  sighed  bitterly.  **  It 
is  too  late  for  me  to  think  of  being  a  heroine,"  said 
she. 

"Too  late?"  cried  Hervey,  following  her  eagerly 
as  she  walked  out  of  the  supper-room ;    "  too  late  ? 

Her   grace   of  is  some  years  older  than   your 

ladyship." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  too  late^^  said  Lady 
Delacour ;  **  but  let  us  go  on  to  something  else.  Why 
were  you  not  at  the  f^te  champetre  the  other  day  ?  and 
where  were  you  all  this  morning  ?     And  pray  can  you 

tell  me  when  your  friend  doctor  X returns  to 

town  \ " 

"  Mr  Horton  is  getting  better,"  said  Clarence,  "  and 

I  hope  that  we  shall  have  Dr  X soon  amongst  us 

again.     I  hear  that  he  is  to  be  in  town  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days," 

"  Did  he  inquire  for  me  ? — ^Did  he  ask  how  I  did  ? " 

**No.  I  fancy  he  took  it  for  granted  that  your 
ladyship  was  quite  well ;  for  I  told  him  you  were 
getting  better  every  day,  and  that  you  were  in  charm- 
ing spirits." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  **  but  I  weai*  myself  out 
with  these  charming  spirits.     I  am  very  nervous  still. 
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I  assure  you,  and  sitting  up  late  is  not  good  for  me : 
so  I  shall  wish  you  and  all  the  world  a  good  night. 
You  see  I  am  absolutely  a  reformed  rake." 


TUB  EXHIBITION. 

Two  hours  after  her  ladyship  had  retired  to  her 
room,  as  Belinda  was  passing  by  the  door  to 
go  to  her  own  bedchamber,  she  heard  Lady 
Delacour  call  to  her. 

"  Belinda,  you  need  not  walk  so  softly ;  I  am  not 
asleep.  Come  in,  will  you,  my  dear  ?  I  have  some- 
thing of  consequence  to  say  to  you.  Is  all  the  world 
gone  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  thought  that  you  were  asleep.  I  hope 
you  are  not  in  pain.'-' 

"  Not  just  at  present,  thank  you ;  but  that  was  a 
terrible  embrace  of  poor  little  Helena's.  You  see^jto 
what^  accidents  I  should_he  gjontinually  exposed,  if  I  had 
that  child  always  about  me ;  and  yet  she  seems  of  such  an 
affectionate  disposition,  that  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
keep  her  at  home.  Sit  down  by  my  bedside,  my  dear 
Belinda,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  resolved  upon." 

Belinda  sat  down,  and  Lady  Delacour  was  silent  for 
some  minutes. 

"  I  am  resolved,"  said  she,  "  to  make  one  desperate 
effort  for  my  life.  New  plans,  new  hopes  of  happiness, 
have  opened  to  my  imagination,  and,  with  my  hopes  of 
being  happy,  my  courage  rises.  I  am  determined  to 
submit  to  the  dreadful  operation  whicK  alone  can  radi- 
cally  cure  me — ^you  understand  me ;  but  it  must  be  kept 
a  profound  secret.  I  know  of  a  person  who  could  be 
got  to  perform  this  operation  with  the  utmost  secrecy." 

I.  o 
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'^  But  surely,"  said  Belinda,  "  safety  must  be  your 
first  object !  " 

**  No,  secrecy  is  my  first  object.  Nay,  do  not  reason 
with  me  ;iri8  a"  subject  on  wKich  I  cannot,  will  not 
reason.  Hear  me — I  will  keep  Helena  with  me  for  a 
few  days ;  she  was  surprised  by  what  passed  in  the 
library  this  evening — I  must  remove  all  suspicion  from 
her  mind." 

"  There  is  no  suspicion  in  her  mind,"  said  Belinda. 

^*  So  much  the  better :  she  shall  go  immediately  to 
school,  or  to  Oakly-park.  I  will  then  stand  my  trial 
for  life  or  death ;  and  if  I  live^Iwill  be,  what  IJaye 
never  yet  been,  a  mQtfier"'tn  rielena.  If  I  digiiyQ^ 
and  Clarence  Hervey  will  take  care,  of  her ;  I  know 
you  will.  That  young  man  is  worthy  of  you,  Belinda. 
If  I  die,  I  charge  you  to  tell  him  that  I  knew  his  value ; 
that  I  had  a  soul  capable  of  being  touched  by  the  elo- 
quence of  virtue."  Lady  Delacour,  after  a  pause,  said, 
in  an  altered  tone,  "  Do  you  thinkj  Belinda,  that  I  shall 
survive  this  operation  ? " 

"  The  opinion  of  Dr  X ^,"  said  Belinda,  "  must 

certainly  be  more  satisfactory  than  mine ; "  and  she 
repeated  what  the  doctor  had  left  with  her  in  writing 
upon  this  subject.     "You  see,"  said  Belinda,  "that 

Dr  X is  by  no  means  certain  that  you  have  the 

complaint  which  you  dread." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  resumed :  **  So  it 
is  die  doctor's  opinion,  that  I  shall  inevitably  destroy 
myself  if,  from  a  vain  hope  of  secrecy,  I  put  myself 
into  ignorant  hands  ?  These  are  his  own  words,  are 
they  ?  Very  strong ;  and.  he  is  prudent  to  leave  that 
opinion  in  writing.  Now,  whatever  happens,  he  cannot 
be  answerable  for  *  measures  which  he  does  not  guide : ' 
nor  you  either,  my  dear ;  you  have  done  all  that  is 
prudent  and  proper.     But  I  must  beg  you  to  recollect. 
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that  I  am  neither  a  child  nor  a  fpol_|  that  I  am  copie 
to  years  of  discretion,  and  that  I  aip  not  now  in  the 
delu'ium"  of  a  fever ;  cpn.se^uentlyjL  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  managing  me.  In  this  particular  I  must 
insist  iipon  managing  myself.     I  have  confidence  in  the 

skill  of  the  person  whom  I  shall  employ :  Dr  X , 

very  likely,  would  have  none,  because  the  man  may  not 
have  a  diploma  for  killing  or  curing  in  form.  That  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  is  I  that  am  to  undergo  the 
operation :  it  is  my  health,  my  life,  that  is  risked ;  and 
if  I  am  satisfied,  that  is  enough.  Secrecy,  as  I  told 
you  before,  is  my  first  object." 

**And  cannot  you,"  said  Belinda,  "depend  with 
more  security  upon  the  honour  of  a  surgeon  who  is  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  and  who  has  a  high  repu- 
tation at  stake,  than  upon  a  vague  promise  of  secrecy 
from  some  obscure  quack,  who  has  no  reputation  to 
lose?" 

**  No,"  said  Lady  Delacour :  "  I  tell  you,  my  dear, 
that  I  cannot  depend  upon  any  of  these  *  honourable 
men.'  I  have  taken  means  to  satisfy  myself  on  this 
point :  theic.hongur^and  foolish  delicacy  would  not 
allow  thera.to_perform  such  an  operation  for  a  wife, 
without  the  knowledge,  privity,  consent,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
of  "her  husband.  Now  Lord  Delacour's  knowing  the 
diing  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"Why,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  why?"  said  Be- 
linda, with  great  earnestness.  "  Surely  a  husband  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  be  consulted  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion !  Let  me  entreat  you  to  tell  Lord  Delacour  your 
intention,  and  then  all  will  be  right.  Say  Tesy  my  dear 
friend!  let  me  prevail  upon  you,"  said  Belinda,  taking 
her  ladyship's  hand,  and  pressing  it  between  both  of 
hers  with  the  most  affectionate  eagerness. 

Lady  Delacour  made  no  answer,  but  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  Belinda's. 
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"  Lord  DelacouT,*'  continued  Miss  Portman,  **  de- 
serves this  from  you,  by  the  great  interest,  the  increasing 
interest,  that  he  has  shown  of  late  about  your  health : 
his  kindness  and  handsome  conduct  the  other  morning 
certainly  pleased  you,  and  you  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  showing  that  confidence  in  him,  which  his  affection 
and  constant  attachment  to  you  merit." 

**I  trouble  myself  very. Uttk.abfiut  the  constancy  of 
Lord  Delacour*8  attachment  to  jne»"  said  herladyship 
coolly,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  Belinda:  ** whether 
his  lordship's  affection  for  me  has  of  late  increased  or 
diminished,  is  an  object  of  perfect  indifference  to  me. 

'  _  .^jl. -•——•—      I  II"'     rii  I     • 

But  if  I  were  mclmed  to  reward  him  for  his  late 
attentions,  I  should  apprehend  that  we  might  hit  upon 
some  better  reward  than  you  have  pitched  upon.  Unless 
you  imagine  that  Lord  Delacour  has  a^eculiaT  taste  for 
surgical  operations,  I  cannot  conceive  how  his  becoming 
my  confidant  upon  this  occasion  fcoujd  .baYSjaa immediate 
tendency  to  increase  his  affection  for  me^ — about  which 
affection  I  don't  care  a  straw,  as  you,  better  than  any 
one  else,  must  know ;  for  I  am  no  hypocrite.  I  have 
laid  open  my  whole  heart  to  you,  Belinda." 

**  For  that  very  reason,"  said  Miss  Portman,  "  I  am 
eager  to  use  the  influence  which  I  know  I  have  in  your 
heart  for  your  happiness.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  that  you  should  carry  on  this 
scheme  in  the  house  with  your  husband  without  its  being 
discovered.  If  he  discover  it  by  accident,  he  will  feel 
very  differently  from  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
trusted  by  you." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear,"  cried  Lady  Dela- 
cour, "let  me  hear  no  more  about  Lord  Delacour's 
feelings." 

"  But  allow  me  then  to  speak  of  my  own,"  said  Be- 
linda :  "  I  cannot  be  concerned  in  thii^  affair,  if  it  is  Jo 
be  concealed  from  your  husband." 
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**  You  will  do  about  that  as  you  think  proper,"  said 
Lady  Delacour  haughtily.  "  Your  sense  of  propriety 
towards  Lord  Delacour  is,  I  observe,  stronger  than  your 
sense  of  honour  towards  me.  But  I  make  no  doubt 
that  you  act  upon  principle — ^just  principle.  You 
promised  never  to  abandon  me ;  but  when  I  most  want 
yoin^a88i5tana?7*'yoir  refuse  it,  fi*om  consideration  for 
Lord  JUelacour.  A  scruple  of  delicacy  absolves  a 
person  of  nice  feelings,  I  find,  from  a  positive  promise — 
a  new  and  convenient  code  of  morality!  " 

"Belinda,  though  fflUch"hai't^"byT;he  sarcastic  tone  in 
which  her  ladyship  spoke,  mildly  answered,  that  the 
promise  she  had  made  to  stay  with  her  ladyship  during 
her  illness  was  very  different  from  an  engagement  to 
assist  her  in  such  a  scheme  as  she  had  now  in  contem- 
plation. 

Lady  Delacour  suddenly  drew  the  curtain  between 
her  and  Belinda,  saying,  "Well,  my  dear,  at  all  events, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  don't  forget  your  promise  of 
staying  with  me.  You  are,  perhaps,  prudent  to  refuse 
me  your  assistance,  all  circumstances  considered.  Good 
night :  I  have  kept  you  up  too  long — ^good  night  I  " 

"  Good  night !  "  said  Belinda,  drawing  aside  the 
curtain.  "  You  will  not  be  displeased  with  me,  when 
you  reflect  coolly." 

"  The  light  blinds  me,"  said  Lady  Delacour ;  and 
she  turned  her  face  away  from  Miss  Portman,  and 
added,  in  a  drowsy  voice,  "  I  will  tAini  of  what  has 
been  said  some  time  or  other :  but  just  now  I  would 
rather  go  to  sleep  than  say  or  hear  any  more ;  for  I 
am  more  than  half  asleep  already." 

Belinda  closed  the  curtains,  and  left  the  room.  But 
Lady  Delacour,  notwithstanding  the  drowsy  tone  in 
which  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  was  not  in  the 
least  inclined  to  sleep.  A  passion  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind,  which  kept  her  broad  awake  the  remainder 
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of  the  night — the  passion  of  jealousy.  The  extreme 
eagerness  with  which  Belinda  nad^fged  her  to  consult 
Lord  Delacour,  and  to  trust  him  with  her  secret,  dis- 
pleased her ;  not  merely  as  an  opposition  to  her  will, 
and  undue  attention  to  his  lordship's  feelings,  but  as 
"  confirmation  strong "  of  a  hint  which  had  been 
dropped  by  Sir  Philip  Baddely,  but  which  never  till 
now  had  appeared  to  her  worthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. Sir  Philip  had  observed,  that  "  if  a  youngr 
lady  had  any  hopes  of  being  a  viscount;^5^itJKa&.iJp 
wonder  she  thought  a  baronet  bpueatb  hfir_ngticej' 
"Now,"  thought  Lady  Delacour,  "this  is  not  im- 
possible. In  the  first  place,  Belinda  Portman  is  niece 
T*  I  to  Mrs  Stanhope ;  she  may  have  all  her  aunt's  art,  and 
the  still  greater  art "lo'cbnceal  IFunder  the  mast  of 
openness  and  simplicity :  F^olto  sctoltoy  pensteri  strettiy 
is  the  grand  maxim  of  the  Stanhope  school."  The 
moment  Lady  Delacour's  mind  turned  to  suspicion, 
her  ingenuity  rapidly  supplied  her  with  circumstances 
and  arguments  to  confirm  and  justify  her  doubts. 

"Miss  Portman  fears  that  my  husband  is  growing 
too  fond  of  me:  she  says,  he  has  been  very  attentive 
to  me  of  late.  Yes,  so  he  has ;  and  on  purpose  to 
disgust  him  with  me,  she  immediately  urges  me  to  tell 
him  that  I  have  a  loathsome  disease,  and  that  I  am 
about  to  undergo  a  horrid  operation.  How  my  eyes 
have  been  blinded  by  her  artifice !  This  last  stroke 
was  rather  too  bold,  and  has  opened  them  effectually, 
and  now  I  see  a  thousand  things  that  escaped  me 
before.  Even  to-night,  the  sortes  VirgiKanae,  the 
myrtle  leaf,  Miss  Portman's  mark,  left  in  the  book 
exactly  at  the  place  where  Marmontel  gives  a  receipt 
for  managing  a  husband  of  Lord  Delacour's  character. 
Ahi  ah !  By  her  own  confession,  she  had  beeik JCSii^g 
this :  studying  it.  Yes,  and  she  has  studied  it  to  some 
purpose;  she  has  made  that  poor  weak  lord  of  mine 
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think  her  an  angel.     How  he  ran  on  in  her  praise  the 
other  day,  when- he  honoured  me  with  a  morning  visit ! 
That  morning  visit,  too,  was  of  her  suggestion ;  and 
the  bank  notes,  as  he,  like  a  simpleton,  let  out  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  had  been  offered  to  her 
first.     She,  with  a  delicacy  that  charmed  my  short- 
sighted folly,  begged  that  they  might  go  through  my 
hands.     How  artfully  managed !     Mrs  Stanhope  her- 
self could  not  have  done  better.     So,  she  can  make 
Lord  Delacour  do  whatever  she  pleases ;  and  she  con- 
descends to  make  him  behave  prettily  to  me,  and  desires 
him  to  bring  me  peace-offerings  of  bank  notes  1     She 
is,  in  fact,  become  my  bankerj  mistress  of  my  house, 
'my  husband,  and  myseST     'fen  days  I" have  been  con- 
tiiied  to  rhy'room.     Truly,  she  has  made  a  good  use 
of  her  time :  and  I,  fool  that  I  am,  have  been  thanking 
her  for  all  her  disinterested  kindness ! 

**  Then  her  attention  to  my  daughter  !  disinterested, 
too,  as  I  thought ! — But,  good  Heavens,  what  an  idiot 
I  have  been  !  She  looks  forward  to  be  the  step-mother 
of  Helena ;  she  would  win  the  simple  child's  affections 
even  before  my  face,  and  show  Lord  Delacour  what  a 
charming  wife  and  mother  she  would  make !  He  said 
some  such  thing  to  me,  as  well  as  I  remember,  the 
other  day.  Then  her  extreme  prudence !  She  never 
coquets,  not  she,  with  any  of  the  young  men  who  come 
here  on  purpose  to  see  her.  Is  this  natural  I  Absolutely 
unnatural — artifice !  artifice !  To  contrast  herself  with 
me  in  Lord  Delacour's  opinion  is  certainly  her  object. 
Even  to  Clarence  Hervey,  with  whom  she  was,  or 
pretended^ to  be,  smitten,  how  cold  and  reserved  she  is 
grown  oFlate;  and  how  haughtily  she  rejected  my 
advice,  when  I  hinted  that  she  was  not  taking  the  way 
to  win  him !  I  could  not  comprehend  her ;  she  had 
no  designs  on  Clarence  Hervey,  she  assured  me.  Im- 
maculate purity  !     I  believe  you. 
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"Then  her  refusal  of  Sir  Philip  Badddy ! — ^A 
baronet  with  fifteen  thousand  a  year  to  be  refused  by  a 
girl  who  has  nothing,  and  merely  because  he  is  a  fool ! 
How  could  I  be  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  it  ?  Worthy 
niece  of  Mrs  Stanhope^  I  know  you  now  !  And  now 
I  recollect  that  extraordinary  letter  of  Mrs  Stanhope's 
which  I  snatched  out  of  Miss  Portman's  hands  some 
months  ago,  full  of  blanks,  and  inuendoes,  and  references 
to  some  letter  which  Belinda  had  written  about  my  dis- 
putes with  my  husband!  From  that  moment  to  this, 
Miss  Portman  has  never  leT  me  see  anotEer  of  her 
aunl^s  "tetters,  ^o  I  may  conclude  they  are  all  m  the 
£ame  style  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  she  has  instructed 
her  niece,  all  this  time,  how  to  proceed.  Now  I  know 
why  she  always  puts  Mrs  Stanhope's  letters  into  her 
pocket  the  moment  she  receives  them,  and  never  opens 
them  in  my  presence.  And  I  hav£..beeii  JayiQ^_open 
niy  whole  heaot*  H^'"g  my> whole  history,  confessing 
ail  my  faults  and  follies,  to  this  girl !  And  I  have 
told  her  that  I  am  dying !  I  have  taught  her  to  look 
forward  with  joy  and  certainty  to  the  coronet,  on  which 
she  has  fixed  her  heart. 

**  On  my  knees  I  conjured  her  to  stay  with  me  to 
receive  my  last  breath.  O  dupe,  miserable  dupe,  that 
I  am !  could  nothing  warn  me  ?  In  the  moment  that 
T  discovered  the  treachery  of  one  friend,  I  went  and 
prostrated  myself  to  the  artifices  of  another — of  another 
a  thousand  times  more  dangerous — ten  thousand  times 
more  beloved !  For.  what  was  Harriot  Freke  in  com- 
parison with  Belinda  Portman  ?  Harriot  Freke,  even 
whilst  she  diverted  me  most,  I  half  despised.  But 
Belinda! — O  Belinda!  haw  entirely  haYe..IJflXfid — 
trusted — admired — adored — respected — ^revered  you ! " 

Exhausted  by  the  emotions  to  which  she  had  worked 
herself  up  by  the  force  of  her  powerful  imagination.  Lady 
Delacour,  after  passing  several  restless  hours  in  bed,  fell 
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asleep  late  in  the  morning;  and  when  she  awaked , 
Belinda  was  standing  by  her  bedside.  "  What  could 
you  be  dreaming  of?"  said  Belinda,  smiling.  "You 
started,  and  looked  at  me  with  such  horror,  when  you 
opened  your  eyes,  as  if  I  had  been  your  evil  genius." 

It  is  not  in  human  nature,  thought  Lady  Delacour, 
suddenly  overcome  by  the  sweet  smile  and  friendly 
tone  of  Belinda,  it  is  not  in  human  nature,  to  be  so 
treacherous ;  and  she  stretched  out  both  her  arms  to 
Belinda,  saying,  "You  my  evil  genius?  No.  My 
guardian  angel,  my  dearest  Belinda,  kiss  me,  and  for- 
give me." 

" Forgive  you  for  what?"  said  Belinda;  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  dreaming  still,  and  I  am  sorry  to  awaken 
you ;  but  I  am  come  to  tell  you  a  wonderful  thiflg — 
that  Lord  Delacour  is  up,  and  dressed,  and  actually  in 
the  breakfast-TOom ;  ana  tHat  Tie  has  been  talking  to  me 
this  TialF-hour — of  what  do  you  think? — of  Helena. 
He  was  quite  surprised,  he  said,  to  see  her  grown  such 
a  fine  girl,  and  he  declares  that  he  no  longer  regrets 
that  she  was  not  a  boy  ;  and  he  says  that  he  will  dine 
at  home  to-day^  on  purpose  to  drink  Helena's  health 
in  his  new  burgundy ;  and,  in  short,  I  never  saw  him 
in  such  good  spirits,  or  so  agreeable  :  I  always  thought 
he  was  one  of  the  best-natured  men  I  had  ever  seen. 
Will  not  you  get  up  to  breakfast  ?  Lord  Delacour  has 
asked  for  you  ten  times  within  these  five  minutes." 

**  Indeed  !  "  said  Lady  Delacour,  rubbing  her  eyes. 
**  All  this  is- vastly  wonderful ;  but  I  wish  you  had  not 
awakened  me  so  soon." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Belinda,  "  I  know  by  the  tone  of 
your  voice,  that  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say;  I 
know  you  will  get  up,  and  come  down  to  us  directly — 
so  I  will  send  Marriott." 

Lady  Delacour  got  up,  and  went  down  to  breakfast, 
in  much  uncertainty  what  to  think  of  Miss  Portman ; 
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but  ashamed  to  let  her  into  her  mind,  and  still  more 
afraid  that  Lord  Delacour  should  suspect  her  of  doina 
him  the  honour  to  be  jealous.  Belinda  had  not  the 
least  guess  of  what  was  feaiiy  passing  in  her  lady- 
ship's heart ;  she  implicitly  believed  her  expressions  of 
complete  indifference  to  her  lord ;  and  jealousy  was  the 
last  feeling  which  Miss  Portman  would  have  attributed 
^  Pto  Lady  Delacour,  because  she  unfortgoatdy  was  not 
1  sufficiently.aacare.- that. jealousy. can  exist  without  love. 
J  The  idea  of  Lord  Delacour  as  an  oTiject  of  attachment, 
or  of  a  coronet  as  an  object  of  ambition,  or  of  her 
friend's  death  as  an  object  of  joy,  were  so  foreign  to 
Belinda's  innocent  mind,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
she  could  decipher  Lady  Delacour' s  thoughts.  Her 
ladyship  affected  to  be  in  **  remarkable  good  spirits  this 
morning,"  declared  that  she  had  never  felt  so  well  since 
her  illness,  ordered  her  carriage  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  and  said  she  would  take  Helena  to  Maillardet's, 
to  see  the  wonders  of  his  Ettle  conTurer  aiid~faisr8lng- 
ing-bird.  "  Nothing  equal  to  Maillardet's  singmg-bTrd 
has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of,  my  dear  Helena,  since 
the  days  of  Aboulcasem's  peacock  in  the  Persian  Tales. 
Since  Lady  Anne  Percival  has  not  shown  you  these 
charming  things,  I  must." 

*<  But  I  hope  you  won't  tire  yourself,  mamma,"  said 
'the  little  girl. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will,"  said  Belinda.  **  And  you 
know,  my  dear,"  added  Lord  Delacour,  <*that  Miss 
Portnian,  who  is  so  very  obliging  and  good-natured, 
could  go  just  as  well  with  Helena ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
nvouldy  ratiier  than  that  you  should  tire  yourself,  or  give 
yourself  an  unnecessary  trouble." 

"  Miss  Portman  is  very  good,"  answered  Lady  Dela- 
cour hastily ;  "  but  I  think  it  no  unnecessary  trouble 
to  give  my  daughter  any  pleasure  in  my  power.  As 
to  its  tiring  me,  I  am  neither  dead,  nor  dying,  yet ; 
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for  the  rest,  Miss^Portman,  who  understands  what 
is  g;operj  blushes  for  yQU»  as.  you  see,  my  lord,  when 
yo^aropose  that  she^.whai&  naLyef  a  married  woman, 
shc)ud.£l)after.(m  a  youn^  l^dy.  It  is  quite  out  orrule  ; 
and  Mrs  Stanhope  would  be  shocked  if  her  niece  could, 
or  would,  do  such  a  thing  to  oblige  anybody." 

Lord  Delacour  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing sarcastic,  and  to  him  incomprehensible,  speeches 
from  her  ladyship,  to  take  any  extraordinary  notice  of 
this ;  and  if  Belinda  blushed,  it  was  merely  from  the 
confusion  into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the  piercing 
glance  of  Lady  Delacour's  black  eyes — a  glance  which 
neither  guilt  nor  innocence  could  withstand.  Belinda 
imagined  that  her  ladyship  still  retained  some  displea- 
sure from  the  conversation  that  had  passed  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  first  time  that  she  was  alone  with  Lady 
Delacour,  she  again  touched  upon  the  subject,  in 
hopes  of  softening  or  convincing  her.  "  At  all  events, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  she,  "you  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
ofrended  by  the  sincerity  with  which  I  speak — I  can 
have  no  object  but  your  safety  and  happiness." 

"  Sincerity^  never  offends  me,*'  was  her  ladyship's 
cojd-anajjffir.  And  alT the  time  that  they  were  out  to- 
gether, she  was  unusually  cerenapnious  to  Miss  Portman ; 
and  there  would  have  been  but  little  conversation,  if 
Helena  had  not  been  present,  to  whom  her  mother 
talked  with  fluent  gaiety.  When  they  got  to  Spring- 
gardens,  Helena  exclaimed,  "  O  !  there's  Lady  Anne 
Percival's  carriage,  and  Charles  and  Edward  with 
her — ^they  are  going  to  the  same  place  that  we  are,  I 
dare  say,  for  I  heard  Charles  ask  Lady  Anne  to 
take  him  to  see  Maillardet's  little  bird — Mr  Hervey 
mentioned  it  to  us,  and  he  said  it  was  a  curious  piece  of 
machinery." 

"  I  \mlx„.you.  had- told- DMLflOoner  that  Lady  Anne 
was  likely  to  be  there — I  don't  wish  to  meet  her  so 
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awkwardly :  I  am  not  well  enough  yet,  indeed^  to  go 
to  these  odious,  hot,  close  places ;  and,  besides,  I  hate 
seeing  sights."  • 

Helena,  with  much  good  humour,  said  that  she 
would  rather  give  up  seeing  the  sight  than  be  trouble- 
some to  her  mother.     When  they  came  to  Maillardet's, 

however,  Lady  Delacour  saw  Mrs getting  out  of 

her  carriage,  and  to  her  she  consigned  Helena  and  Miss 
Portman,  saying  that  she  would  take  a  turn  or  two  in 
the  park,  and  call  for  them  in  half-an-hour.  When  the 
half-hour  was  over,  and  her  ladyship  returned,  she  care- 
lessly asked,  as  they  were  going  home,  whether  they 
had  been  pleased  with  their  visit  to  the  bird  and  the 
conjurer.  **  O  yes,  mamma !  "  said  Helena :  "  and 
do  you  know,  that  one  of  the  questions  that  the  people 
ask  the  conjurer  is,  *  Where  is  the  happiest  farmy  to  be 
found? '  And  Charles  and  Edward  immediately  said, 
if  he  is  a  good  conjurer,  if  he  tells  truth,  he'll  answer, 
•  *  At  Oakly-park:  '* 

^^Miss  Portman,  had  you  any  conversation  with 
Lady  Anne  Percival  ? "  said  Lady  Delacour  coldly. 

^*  A  great  deal,"  said  Belinda,  '^  and  such  as  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  liked :  and  so  far  from  being  a 
ceremonious  person,  I  think  I  never  saw  anybody  who 
had  such  easy  engaging  manners." 

"And  did  she  ask  you,  Helena,  again  to  go  with 
her  to  that  place  where  the  happiest  family  in  the  world 
is  to  be  found  ? " 

**  Oakly-park  ? — ^No,  mamma ;  she  said  that  she  was 
very  glad  that  I  was  with  you ;  but  she  asked  Miss 
Portman  to  come  to  see  her  whenever  it  was  in  her 
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power. 

"  And  could  Miss  Portman  withstand  such  a  temp- 
tation ? " 

"  You  know  that  I  am  engaged  to  your  ladyship," 
said  Belinda. 
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Lady  Delacour  bowed.  "But  from  what  passed 
last  night/'  said  she,  "  I  was  afraid  that  you  might 
repent  your  engagement  to  me :  and  if  so,  I  give  up 
my  bond.  I  should  be  miserable  if  I  apprehended  that 
any  one,  but  more  especially  Miss  Portman,  felt  herself 
a  prisoner  in  my^house.*' 

"Bear  Lady  I)elacour!  I  do  not  feel  myself  a 
prisoner ;  I  have  always  till  now  felt  myself  a  friend  in 
your  house ;  but  we'll  talk  of  this  another  time.  Do 
not  look  at  me  with  so  much  coldness ;  do  not  speak  to 
me  with  so  much  politeness.  I  will  not  let  you  forget, 
that  I  am  your  friend." 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  it,  Belinda,"  said  Lady 
Delacour,  with  emotion  ;  ^<  I  am  not  ungrateful,  though 
I  may  seem  capricious— bear  with  me." 

**  There  now,  you  look  like  yourself  again,  and  I  am 
satisfied,"  cried  Belinda.  "As  to  going  to  Oakly- 
park,  I  give  you  my  word  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
thoughts  of  it.  I  stay  with  you  from  choice,  and  not 
from  compulsion,  believe  me." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  said  Lady  Delacour ;  and  for  a 
moment  she  was  convinced  that  Belinda  staid  with  her 
for  her  own  sake  alone ;  but  the  next  minute  she  sus- 
pected, that  Lord  Delacour  was  the  secret  cause  of  her 
refusing  to  go  to  Oakly-park.  His  lordship  dined  at 
home  this  day,  and  two  or  three  succeeding  days,  and 
he  was  not  intoxicated  from  Monday  till  Thursday. 
These  circumstances  appeared  to  his  lady  very  extra- 
ordinary. In  fact,  he  was  pleased  and  amused  with  his 
little  daughter,  Helena ;  and  whilst  she  was  yet  almost 
a  stranger  to  him,  he  wished  to  appear  to  her  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  respectable  light  possible.  One  day  after 
dimner.  Lord  DelacOur,  who  was  in  a  remarkably  good 
humour,  said  to  her  ladyship,  "  My  dear,  you  know  that 
your  new  carriage  was  broken  almost  to  pieces  the  night 
when  you  were  overturned.     Well,  I  have  had  it  all  set 
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to  lighu  agaiO)  and  new  painted,  and  it  is  all  complete, 
except  the  hammer-cloth,  which  must  have  new  fringe. 
What  coloiu:  ynW  you  have  the  fringe  ? " 

"  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Portman  ?  '*  said  her  lady- 
ship. 

<*  Black  and  orange  would  look  well,  I  think,"  said 
Belinda,  '^and  would  suit  the  lace  of  your  liveries — 
would  not  it  ? " 

<< Certainly:  black  and  orange  then,"  said  Lord 
Delacour,  "it  shall  be." 

"  If  you  ask  my  opinion,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  *^  I 
am  for  blue  and  white,  to  match  the  cloth  of  the 
liveries." 

"  Blue  and  white  then  it  shall  be,"  said  Lord  Dela- 
cour. 

'^  Nay,  Miss  Portman  has  a  better  taste  than  I  have ; 
and  she  says  black  and  orange,  my  lord." 

"  Then  you'll  have  it  black  and  orange,  will  you  ?  '* 
said  Lord  Delacour. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  and  no 
more  passed. 

Soon  afterward  a  note  came  from  Lady  Anne  Per- 
cival,  with  some  trifles  belonging  to  Helena,  for  which 
her  mother  had  sent.  The  note  was  for  Belinda — 
another  pressing  invitation  to  Oakly-park — and  a  very 
civil  message  from  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour,  and  thanks 
to  Lady  Delacour  for  the  macaw.  Ay,  thought  Lady 
Delacour,  Miss  Portman  wants,  to  ingljltiate  Jig];sfil£  in 
time  with  all  my  husband's  relatiiiDS.  "  Mrs  Margaret 
Delacour  should  have  addressed  these  thanks  to  you. 
Miss  Portman,  for  I  had  not  the  grace  to  think  of  send- 
ing her  the  macaw."  Lord  Delacour,  who  was  very 
fond  of  his  aunt,  immediately  joined  his  thanks,  and 
observed  that  Miss  Portman  was  always  considerate — 
always  obliging — always  kind.  Then  he  drank  her 
health  in  a  bumper  of  burgundy,  and  insisted  upon  his 
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little  Helena's  diinking  her  health.  "  I  am  sure  you 
ought,  my  dear,  for  Miss  Portman  is  very  good — ^too 
good  to  you,  child." 

"Very  good — ^not  too  good,  I  hope,"  said  Lady 
Delacour.     "  Miss  Portman,  your  health." 

*<  And  I  hope,"  continued  his  lordship,  after  swallow- 
ing his  bumper,  "  that  my  Lady  Anne  Percival  does 
not  mean  to  inveigle  you  away  from  us.  Miss  Port- 
man.  You  don't  think  of  leaving  us,  Miss  Portman, 
I  hope  ?  Here's  Helena  would  break  her  little  heart ; 
— I  s$y_jiothing  for  niy  Lady  Delacour,  because  she 
can  say  everything  so  miicli  "Better  for  herself;  and  I 
say"  nothing  fof  "i^yseK  because  I  am  the  worst  jnan 
in  the  world  at  making  speeches,  when  I  really  have 
a  thing  at  heart — as  I  have  your  staying  with  us.  Miss 
Portman." 

Belinda  assured  him  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
press  her  to  do  what  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  her, 
and  said  that  she  had  no  thoughts  of  leaving  Lady 
Delacour.  Her  ladyship,  with  some  embarrassment, 
expressed  herself  "extremely  obliged,  and  gratified, 
and  happy."  Helena,  with  artless  joy,  threw  her 
arms  about  Belinda,  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  glad  you 
are  not  going ;  for  I  never  liked  anybody  so  much,  of 
whom  I  knew  so  little.  "^ 

"  The  more  you  know  of  Miss  Portman,  the  more 
you  will  like  her,  child — at  least  I  have  found  it  so," 
said  Lord  Delacour. 

"  Clarence  Hervey  would,  I  am  sure,  have  given  the 
Pigot  diamond,  if  it  were  in  his  gift,  for  such  a  smile 
as  you  bestowed  on  Lord  Delacour  just  now,"  whispered 
Lady  Delacour.  For  an  instant  Belinda  was  struck 
with  the  tone  ofpigue  and  reproach,  in  which  her  lady- 
ship spole.  "  Nayi  my  dear,  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
you  blush  so  piteously,"  pursued  her  ladyship :  "  Jjreally 
did  not  thiokit  aJblushing  matter — but  you  know  best. 
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Believe  me,  I  spoke  without  malice ;  we  are  so  apt  to 
judge  from  our  own  feelings — and  I  could  a^t  ynng  h]ii«h 
about  the  ol^  man^of^the^mountoins  aTabout  my  Lord 
Delacour^' 

^^  Lord  Delacour !  "  said  Belinda,  with  a  look  oF 
such  unfeigned  surprise,  that  her  ladyship  instantly- 
changed  countenance,  and,  taking  her  hand  with  gaiety, 
said,  "  So,  my  little  Belinda,  I  have  caught  you — the 
blush  belongs  then  to  Clarence  Hervey?  Well,  any 
man  of  common  sense  would  rather  have  one  blush  than 
a  thousand  smiles  for  his  share:  now  we  understand 
one  another.  And  will  you  go  with  me  to  the  exhibi- 
tion to-morrow?  I  am  told  there  are  some  charming 
pictures  this  year.  Helena,  who  really  has  a  genius 
for  drawing,  should  see  these  things ;  and  whilst  she  is 
with  me,  I  will  make  her  as  happy  as  possible.  You 
see  the  reformation  is  beginning— Clarence  Hervey  and 
Miss  Portman  can  do  wonders.  If  it  be  my  fate,  at 
last,  to  be  la  bonne  mere,  or  lafemme  comme  ily  en  a  peu^ 
how  can  T  help  it  ?  There  is  no  struggling  against  fete, 
my  dear ! 

Whenever  Lady  Delacour 's  suspicions  of  Belinda 
were  suspended,  all  her  affections  returned  with  double 
force ;  she  wondered  at  her  own  folly,  she  was  ashamed 
that  she  could  have  let  such  ideas  enter  her  mind,  and 
she  was  beyond  measure  astonished  that  anything  relative 
toXord  Delacour  could  so  far  haveiiitereateii^iSten- 
tion.  "  Luckily,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  he  has  not  the 
penetration  of  a  blind  beetle ;  and,  besides,  he  has  little 
shug  jealousies  of  his  own :  so  he  will  never  find  me 
out.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  indeed,  if  he  were 
to  turn  my  *  master-iorment '  against  myself — ^it  would 
be  a  judgment  upon  me.  The  manes  of  poor  Lawless 
would  then  be  appeased.  But  it  is  impossible  I  should 
ev^r  be  a  jealous  wife  :  I  am  only  a  jealous  friend,  and 
I  must  satisfy  myself  about  Belinda.     To  be  a  second 
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time  a  dupe  tx>  the  treachery  of  a  friend  would  be  too 
much  for  me — ^too  much  for  my  pride — too  much  for 
my  heart.*' 

The  next  day,  when  they  came  to  the  exhibition. 
Lady  Delacour  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Belinda's 
real  feelings.  As  they  went  up  the  stairs,  they  heard 
the  voices  of  Sir  Philip  Baddely  and  Mr  Rochfort, 
who  were  standing  upon  the  landing-place,  leaning  over 
the  banisters,  and  running  their^  little  sticks  along  the 
iron  rails,  to  tryVEich  would  make  the  loudest  noise. 

••  Have  "you  Bieen  much  pleased  with  the  pictures, 
gentlemen  ? "  said  Lady  Delacour,  as  she  passed  them. 

^^  O,  damme !  no-— 'tis  a  cursed  bore ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  fine  pictures :  one  in  particular — ^hey,  Roch- 
fort  ? — one  damngd  jfae^picture !  "  said  Sir  Philip. 
And  the  two  gentlemen,  laughing  significantly,  followed 
Lady  Delacour  and  Belinda  into  the  rooms. 

"Ay,  there's  one  picture  that's  worth  all  the  rest, 
'pon  honour !  "  repeated  Rochfort ;  "  and  we'll  leave 
it  to  your  ladyship's  and  Miss  Portman's  taste  and 
judgment  to  find  it  out,  mayn't  we,  Sir  Philip  ? " 

"  O,  damme !  yes,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "  by  all  means." 
But  he  was  so  impatient  to  direct  her  eyes,  that  he 
could  not  keep  himself  still  an  instant. 

"  O,  curse  it !  Rochfort,  we'd  better  tell  the  ladies 
at  once,  else  they  may  be  all  day  looking  and  looking !" 

"  Nay;  Sir  Philip,  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  guess  ? 
Must  I  be  told  wluch  is  your  fine  picture? — This  is 
not  much  in  favour  of  my  taste." 

"O,  damn  it!  your  ladyship  has  the  best  taste  in 
the  world,  everybody  knows ;  and  so  has  Miss  Portman 
— and  this  picture  will  hit  her  taste  particularly,  I'm 
sure.  It  is  Clarence  Hervey's  &ncy;  but  this  is  a 
dead  secret — dead — Clary  no  more  thinks  that  we 
knowTt  than  the  man  in  the  moon." 

<^  Clarence  Hervey's  fancy !    Then  I  make  no  doubt 
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of  its  being  good  for  something/'  said  Lady  Delacoui, 
**  if  the  painter  have  done  justice  to  his  imagination ; 
for  Clarence  has  really  a  fine  imagination.'' 

**  O,  damme !  'tis  not  amongst  the  history  jHcces," 
cried  Sir  Philip ;  **  'tis  a  portrait." 

"  And  a  history  piece,  too,  'pon  honour ! "  said 
Rochfort;  "a  family  history  piece^  I  take  it.  'pon 
honour!  it  wJII'^turn  oiit,^*  said  Rochfort;  and  both 
the  gentlemen  were,  or  affected  tq^be,  thrown  into  con- 
Yulsions  of  laughter j  as  they  repeated  the  words,  ^<&niily 
history  piece,  'pon  honour ! — ^family  history  piece, 
damme ! 

*^  I'll  take  my  oath  as  to  the  portrait's  being  a  devilish 
good  likeness,'.'  added  Sir  PhOip ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
turned  to  Miss  Portman:  ''Miss  Portman  has  it! 
damme,  Miss  Portman  has  him !  " 

Belinda  hastily  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  picture  at 
which  she  was  looking.  "  A  most  beautiful  creature !  " 
exclaimed  Lady  Delacour. 

"  O,  faith !  yes ;  I  always  do  Clary  the  justice  to 
say,  he  has  a  damned  good  taste  for  beauty." 

"But  this  seems  to  be  foreign  beauty,"  continued 
Lady  Delacour,  "if  one  may  judge  by  her  air,  her 
dress,  and  the  scenery  about  her— cocoa-trees,  plan- 
tains :  Miss  Portman,  what  think  you  ? " 

**  I  think,"  said  Belinda  (but  her  voice  faltered  so 
much  that  she  could  hardly  speak),  "that  it  is  a  scene 
from  Paul  and  Virginia.  I  think  the  figure  is  _St 
Pierre's  Virginia." 

"Virginia  St  Pierre  !  ma'am,"  cried  Mr  Rochfort, 
winking  at  Sir  Philip. — "  No,  no,  danrnie !  there  you 
are  wrong,  Rochfort ;  say  Hervey's  Virginia,  and  then 
you  have  it,  damme  1  or,  maybe,  Vir^injia  Herxpy — 
who  knows  ? " 

"  This  is  a  portrait,"  whispered  the  baronet  to  Lady 
Jh-  I      Delacour,    "of   Clarence's    mistress."      Whilst    her 
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ladyship  leant  her  ear  to  this  whisper,  which  was 
sufficiently  audible,  she  fixed  a  seemingly  careless,  but 
most  observing,  inquisitive  eye  upon  poor  Belinda. 
Her  confusion,  for  she  heard  the  whisper,  was  ex- 
cessive. 

**  She  loves  Clarence  Hervey — she  has  no  thoughts 
of  Lord  Delacour  and  his  coronet :  I  have  done  her 
injustice,"  thought  Lady  Delacour,  and  instandy  she 
despatched  Sir  Philip  out  of  the  room,  for  a  catalogue 
of  the  pictures,  begged  Mr  Rochfort  to  get  her  some- 
thing else,  and,  drawing  Miss  Portman's  arm  within 
hers,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  Lean  upon  me,  my 
dearest  Belinda :  depend  upon  it,  Clarence  will  never 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  marry  the  girl^ — Virginia  Hervey 
she  will  never  be  ?  ** 

"  And  what  ivilLb^COme^^  tei-  can „Mr, Hervey 
d^ert.Ji£ti^he  lookaLJike-innocence  itself — and  so 
young,  too !  Can  he  leave  her  for  ever  to  sorrow,  and 
vice,  and  infamy  ? "  thought  Belinda,  as  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed,  in  silent  anguish,  upon  the  picture  of  Vir- 
ginia. "  No,  he  cannot  do  this  :  if  he  could  he  would 
be  unworthy  of  me,  and  I  ought  to  think  of  him  no 
more.  No ;  he  will  marry  her ;  and  I  must  think  of 
him  no  more.*' 

She  turned  abruptly  away  from  the  picture,  and  she 
saw  Clarence  Hervey  standing  beside  her. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  picture?  is  it  not 
beautiful  ?  We  are  quite  enchanted  with  it ;  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  be  struck  with  it,  as  we  were  at  the  first 
glance,'*  said  Lady  Delacour. 

"  Bfecause,"  answered  Clarence  gaily,  "  it  is  not  the 
first  glance  I  have  had  at  that  picture — I  admired  it 
yesterday,  and  admire  it  to-day.* 

**  But  you  are  tired  of  admiring  it,  I  see.  Well, 
we  shall  not  force  you  to  be  in  raptures  with  it — shall 
we,  Miss  Portman  ?     A  man  may  l^  tired  of  th^  nio^t 
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beautiful  .face,  in  the  woclds  or  the  most  beautiful 
picture;  but  really  there  is  so  much  sweetness,  so 
much  innocence,  such  tender  melancholy  in  this  coun- 
tenance, that,  if^  I  were  a  man^  I  should  ^ngyjit^ly 
be  in  love  with  it,  and  in  love  for  cyqlI  Such  beauty, 
if  it  were  in  nature,  would  certainly  fi^t.the  most^n- 
constant  man  upon  GaxthJ^ 

Belinda  ventured  to  take  her  eyes  for  an  instant  from 
the  picture,  to  see  whetlicr  Clarence  Hervev  looked 
like  the  most  inconstant  nun  upon  earth.  He  was 
intently  gazing  upon  her;  but  as  soon  as  she  looked 
round,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  to  the 
picture — **  A  heavoily  countenance  indeed !  the  painter 
has  done  justice  to  the  poet." 

<*  Poet !  "  repeated  Lady  Delacour :  "  the  man's 
in  the  clouds  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Clarence ;  "  does  not  M.  de  St 
Pierre  deserve  to  be  called  a  poet  ?  Though  he  does 
not  write  in  rhyme,  surely  he  has  a  poetical  imagina- 


tion." 


<<  Certainly,"  said  Belinda ;  and  from  the  composure 
with  which  Mr  Hervey  now  spoke,  she  was  suddenly 
inclined  to  believe,  or  to  hope,  that  all  Sir.  .QuJip's 
story  was  false.  <^  M.  de  St  Pierre  undoubtedly  has 
a  great  deal  of  imagination,  and  deserves  to  be  called 
a  poet." 

"  Very  likely,  good  people !  "  said  Lady  Delgjcour ; 
"  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  present  purpose  ?  " 

"Nay,"  cried  Clarence,  "your  laidyship  certainly 
sees  that  this  is  St  Pierre's  Virginia  ?  " 

"St  Pierre's  Virginia?  O,  I  know  who ,  it  is, 
Clarence,  as  well  as  you  do.  I  am  not  quite  so  blind, 
or  so  stupid,  as  you  take  me  to  be."  Then  recollect- 
ing her  promise,  not  to  betray  Sir  Philip's  secret,  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  landscape  of  the  picture,  "  These 
cocoa-trees,  this  fountain,  and  the  words  Fontaine  de 
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Flrginief  inscribed  on  the  rock — I  must  have  been 
stupidity  itself,  if  I  had  not  found  it  out.  I  absolutely 
can  read,  Clarence,  and  spell,  and  put  together.  But 
here  comes  Sir  Philip  Baddely,  who,  I  believe,  cannot 
read,  for  I  sent  him  an  hour  ago  for  a  catalogue,  and 
he  pores  over  the  book  as  if  he  had  not  yet  made  out 
the  title." 

Sir  Philip  ^dprnposely^jiefeyed,^  because  he  was 
afi^aid_  of.  J^ejpining  La4y_  D^elacpui;  jyhilst  Clarence 
Hervey  was  with  her,  and  whilst  they  were  talking  of 
the  picture  or  Virginia. 

<<  Here's  the  catelogue ;  here's  the  picture  your  lady- 
ship wants.  St  Pierre's  Virginia :  damme !  I  never 
he^d  of  that  fellow  before — ^he  is  some  new  painter, 
damme !  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  know  the  hand. 
Not  a  word  of  what  I  told  you.  Lady  Delacour — 
you  won't  blow  us  to  Clary,"  added  he  aside  to  her 
ladyship.  "  Rochfort  keeps  aloof!  and  so  will  I, 
damme ! " 

A  gentleman  at  this  instant  beckoned  to  Mr  Hervey 
with  an  air  of  great  eagerness.  Clarence  went  and 
spoke  to  him :  then  returned  with  an  altered  counte- 
nance, and  apologized  to  Lady  Delacour  for  not  dining 
with  her,  as  he  had  promised.  Business,  he  said,  of 
great  importance  required  that  he  should  leave  town 
immediately.  Helena  had  just  taken  Miss  Portman 
into  a  little  room,  where  Westall's  drawings  were  hung, 
to  show  her  a  ^roup  of  Lady  Anne  Percival  and  her 
children;  and  Belinda  was  alone  with  the  little  girl, 
when  Mr  Hervey  came  to  bid  her  adieu.  He  was  in 
much  agitation. 

''Miss  Portman,  I  shall  not,  I  am  afraid,  see  you 
agaig^fof  some  time  ; — ^perhaps  I  may  never  have  diat 
— hem ! — ^happiness.  I  had  something  of  importance, 
that  T  wished  to  say  to  you  before  I  left  town ;  but  I 
am  forced  to  go  so  suddenly,  I  can  hardly  hope  for  any 
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moment  but  the  present  to  speak  to  you,  madam.  May 
I  ask  whether  you  propose  remaining  much  longer  with 
Lady  Delacour  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Belinda,  much  surprised.  "I  believe 
*-I  am  not  quite  certain — but  I  Deiieye  I  shall  stay 
with  her  ladyship  some  time  longer." 

Mr  Kerrey  looked  painfully  embarrassed,  and  his 
eyes  involuntarily  fell  upon  little  Helena.  Helena  drew 
her  hand  gently  away  from  Belinda,  left  the  room,  and 
retired  to  her  mother. 

"  That  child,  Miss  Portman,  is  very  fond  of  you," 
said  Mr  Hervey.  Again  he  paused,  and  looked  round 
to  see  whether  he  could  be  overheard.  **  Pardon  me 
for  what  I  am  going  to  say.  This  is  not  a  proper 
place.  I  must  be  abrupt ;  for  I  am  so  circumstanced, 
that  I  have  not  a  moment's  time  to  spare.  May  I 
speak  to  you  with  the  sincerity  of  a  frieiKi  ? " 

"  Yes.  Speak  to  me  with  sincerity,"  said  Belinda, 
"and  you  will  deserve  that  I  should  think  you  my 
friend."  She  trembled  excessively,  but  spoke  and 
looked  with  all  the  firmness  that  she  could  command. 

"  I  have  heard  a  report,"  said  Mr  Hervey,  "  which 
is  most  injurious  to  you."  " 

«  To  me !  " 

"Yes.  No  one  can  escape  calunmy.  It  is  whis- 
pered, that  if  Lady  Delacour  should  die ^" 

At  the  word  cSe^  Belinda  started. 

"That  if  Lady  Delacour  should  die* .Miss. Portnaan 
would  become  the  mother  of  Helena !  " 

"Good  heavens!  what  an  absurd  report!  Surely 
you  could  not  for  an  instant  believe  it,  Mr  Hervey  ?  " 

"  Not  for  an  instant.  But  I  resolved,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  it,  to  mention  it  to  you ;  for  I  beUeve  tJhat  half 
the  miseries  of  the  world  arise  from  foolish  mysteries — 
from  the  want  of  courage  to  speak  the  truth.  "Now 
that  you  are  upon  your  guard,  your  own  prudence  will 
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defend  you  sufficiently.  I  never  saw  any  of  your  sex 
who  appeared  to  me  to  have  so  much  prudence,  and 
80  Kttle  art;  but — ^^ewell — I  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose/'  added  Clarence,  suddenly  checking  himself  $ 
and  he  hurried  away  from  Belinda,  who  stood  fixed 
to  the  spot  where  he  left  her,  till  she  was  roused  by  the 
voices  of  several  people  who  came  into  the  room  to  see 
the  drawings.  She  started  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
went  immediately  in  search  of  Lady  Delacour. 

Sir  Philip  Baddely  was  in  earnest  conversation  with 
ladyship;  but  he  stopped  sp^kdngjj^h^&U.J^elinda 
e  within  hearing,  and  Lady  Delacour  turned  to 
"^na,  and  said,  <<  My  dear,  if  you  are  satisfied,  for 
^^s  sake  let  us  be  gone,  for  I  am  absolutely  over- 
due with  heat — and  with  curiosity,"  added  she  in  a 
low  voice  to  Belinda:  "Tlong  to  hear  how  Clarence 
Hervey  likes  Westall's  drawings." 

As  soon  as  they  got  home.  Lady  Delacour  sent  her 
daughter  to  practise  a  new  lesson  upon  the  pianoforte. 
**And  now  sit  down,  my  dear  Belinda,"  said  she, 
<<and  satisfy  my  curiosity.  It  is  the  curiosity  of  a 
friend,  not  of  an  impertinent  busybody.  Has  Clarence 
declared  himself?  He  chose  an  odd  time  and  place ; 
but  that  is  no  matter ;  I  forgive  him,  and  so  do  you,  1 
dare  say.  But  why  do  you  tear  that  unfortunate  car- 
nation to  pieces  ?  Surely  you  cannot  be  embarrassed 
in  speaking  to  me !  What's  the  matter  ?  I  once  did 
tell  you,  that  I  would  not  give  up  my  claim  to  Cla- 
rence's adorations  during  my  life ;  but  I  intend  to  live 
a  few  years  longer  after  the  amazonianj>peration  is  per- 
formed, you  know ;  and  rcbuld  not  have  the  conscience 
to^kgepL  you  .waiting  whole  years.  It  is  better  to  do 
things  with  a  good  grace,  lest  one  should  be  forced  at 
last  to  do  them  with  an  ill  grace.  Therefore  I  give 
up  all  manner  of  claim  to  everytliing  but — flattery! 
that  of  course  you  will  allow  me  from  poor  Clarence. 
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So  now.  do  not  be^.upon  another  flower ;  bat,  without 
any  £uther  saperfluous  modesty,  let  me  hear  all  the 
pretty  things  Clarence  said  or  swore." 

Whilst  Belinda  was  pulling  the  carnation  to  pieces, 
she  recollected  what  Mr  Hervey  had  said  to  her  about 
mysteries:  his  words  still  sounded  in  her  ear.  ^^ F 
hdMve  that  half  the  mueriei  of  the  tuorld  arise  frotn 
foolish  mysteries— from  the  want  of  courage  to  speak  the 
truth.**  I  will  have  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth, 
thought  she,  whatever  it  may  cost  me. 

**  The  only  pretty  thing  that  Mr  Hervey  said  was, 
that  he  never  saw  any  woman  who  had  so  much 
prudence  and  so  little  ait,"  said  Belinda. 

"A  very  pretty  thing  indeed,  my  dear!  Butjf 
might  have  been  said  in  open  couithy^^puf  £!(^4^th^, 
or  your  great-gr^dfatbei.  I  am  sorry,  if  that  was 
aH,  that  Helena  did  not  stay  to  hear  such  a  charming 
moral  compliment — MoraRtS  a  la  glace.  The  last  thing 
I  should  have  expected  "in  a  tete^h'tete  with  Clarence 
Hervey.  Was  it  worth  while  to  pull  that  poor  flower 
to  pieces  for  such  a  pretty  speech  as  this  ?  And  so  that 
was  all?" 

"No,  not  all:  but  you  overpower  me  with  your 
wit ;  and  I  cannot  stand  *  the  lightning  of  your  eyes.*  ** 

"  There !  "  said  her  lackship,  letting  down  her  yeil 
over  her  face,  "  the  fire  of  my  eyes  is  not  too  much 
for  you  now." 

<<  Helena  was  showing  me  Westall's  drawing  of  Lady 
Anne  Percival  and  her  children ^" 

"  And  Mr  Hervey  wished  that  he  was  the  fether  of 
such  a  charming  group  of  children,  and  you  the  mother 
— hey !  was  not  that  it !  It  was  not  put  in  such  plain 
terms,  but  that  was  the  purport,  I  presume  ? " 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  he  said  nothing  about  Lady  Anne 
Percival's  children,  but " 

"  But — ^why  then  did  you  bring  in  her  ladyship  and 
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her  children  ?  To^g^a..timfii==rElid.  policy !  —Never, 
whilst  you  Ijvea. when  you  have  a  story  to  tell,  bring,  in 
a  pa^cd  of  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
beginmng,TEe  middle,  or  the  end  of  it.  How  could 
I  suspect"' you  of  such "felse  taste!  I  really  imagined 
these  cliildren  were  essential  to  the  business ;  but  I  beg 
pardon  for  giving  you  these  elements  of  criticism.  I 
assure  you  I  interrupt  you,  and  talk  on  so  fast,  from 
pure  good-nature,  to  give  you  time  to  recollect  your- 
self;  for  I  know  you've  the  worst  of  memories,  especi- 
ally for  what  Clarence  Hervey  says.  But  come,  my 
dear,  dash  into  the  imddle  of  j^in^at.onC€jLiD.the  true 
stvle.*^ 

len  to  dash  into  the  midst  of  things  at  once," 
said  Miss  Portman,  speaking  very  quick,  "  Mr  Hervey 
observed  that  Miss  Delacour  was  growing  very  fond 
of  me." 

**  Miss  Delacour,  did  you  say  ? "  cried  her  lady- 
ship: ''EtpuisP*' 

At  this  instant  Champfort  opened  the  door,  looked 
in,  and  seeing  Lady  Delacour,  immediately  retired. 

"  Champfort,  whom  do  you  want— or  what  do  you 
want  ? "  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Miladi,  c'est  que — ^1  did  come  from  milord,  to  see 
if  miladi  and  mademoiselle  were  visible.  I  did  tink 
miladi  was  not  at  home." 

^<  You  see  I  am  at  home,  though,"  said  her  ladyship. 
<<  Has  Lord  Delacour  any  business  with  me  ? " 

<<No,  miladi:  not  with  miladi,"  said  Champfort; 
«*  it  was  with  mademqiselle." 

<*~vVith  meTl^nsieur  Champfort  ?  then  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  Lord  Delacour  I  am  here." 

<<  And  that  /  am  not  here,  Chanlpfort ;  for  I  must 
be  gone  to  dress. 

SJEie  rose  hastily  to  leave  the  room,  but  Miss  Portman 
caught  her   hand:    "You  won't  go,  I  hope.   Lady 
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Delacour/'  aaid  she,  '^  till  I  have  finished  my  long 
story  f "  Lady  Delacour  sat  down  again,  ashamed  of 
her  own  embarrassment. 

Whether  this  be  art,  innocence,  or  assurance,  thought 
she,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  we  shall  see. 

Lord  Delacour  now  came  in,  with  a  half-unfolded 
newspaper,  and  a  packet  of  letters  in  his  hand.  He 
came  to  apologize  to  Miss  Portman  for  having,  by 
mistake,  broken  the  seal  of  a  letter  to  her,  which  had 
been  sent  under  cover  to  him.'  He  liad^'simply  asked 
Champfort  whether  the  ladies  were  at  home,  that  he 
might  not  have  the  trouble  of  going  upstairs  if  they 
were  out.  Monsieur  Champfort  possessed,  in  anjomnent 
degree,  the  ihischievbus  art  ot  ap^xing^jmy^Btioua 
about  the  simplest  things  in  the  world. 

"  Though  I  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  break  the  seal 
before  I  looked  at  the  direction  of  the  letter,**  said 
Lord  Delacour,  "  I  assure  you  I  went  no  farther  than 
the  first  three  words;  for  I  knew  *My  dear  niece' 
could  not  possibly  mean  me.  He  gave  Miss  Portman 
the  letter,  and  left  the  room.  This  explanation  was 
perfectly  satis&ctory  to  Belinda ;  but  Lady  Delacour, 
prejudiced  by  the  hesitation  of  Champfort  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  this  letter  was  merely  the  ostensible 
cause  of  his  lordship's  visit. 

<<  From  my  aunt  Stanhope,"  said  Miss  Portman,  as 
she  opened  her  letter.  She  folded  it  up  again  after 
glancing  over  the  first  page,  and  put  it  into  her  pocket, 
colouring  deeply. 

All  Lady  Delacour's  suspicions  about  Mrs  Stan- 
hope's epistolary  counsels  and  secrets  instantly  recurred, 
with  almost  the  force  of  conviction  to  her  mind. 

"  Miss  Portman,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  your  politeness 
to  me  does  not  prevent  you  from  reading  your  letter  ? 
Some  ceremonious  people  think  it  vastly  rude  to  read 
a  letter  in  company ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  them :  I 
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can  write  whilst  you  read,  for  I  have  fifty  notes  and 
more  to  answer.  So  pray  read  your  letter  at  your 
ease.'* 

Belinda  had  but  just  unfolded  her  letter  again,  when 
Lord  Delacour  returned,  followed  by  Champfort,  who 
brought  with  him  a  splendid  hammercloth. 

^<  Here,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,"  said  his  lordship, 
''is  a  little  surprise  for  you.  here  is  a  new  hammer- 
cloth  of  my  bespeaking  and  taste,  which  I  hope  that 
you  will  approve." 

**  V|?ry  handsome,  upon  my  word !  "  said  Lady 
Delacou?*^  coIdTy,  and  sKe  'ffxed^lher  eyes  upon  the 
fringe,  which  was  black  and  orange :  "  Miss  Portman's 
taste,  I  see! " 

**  jjld  you  not  say  black  and  orange  fringe,  my 
dear  ? "  , 

**  No.     I  said  blue  and  white,  my  lord." 

His  lordship  declared  he  did  not  know  how  the 
mistake  had  happened ;  it  was  merely  a  mistake : — but 
her  ladyship  was  convinced  that  it  was  done  on  purpose. 
And  she  said  to  herself,  ^<  Miss  Portman  will  order  my 
liveries  next !  I  have  not  even  the.  shadow  of  power 
left  m  my  own  house  !  I  am  not  treated  with  even  a 
defcent  snow  of  respect!  But  this  shall  go  on  till  I 
have  fidl  conviction  of  her  views." 

Dissembling  her  displeasure,  she  praised  the  hammer- 
cloth,  and  especially  the  fringe.  Lord  Delacour  retired 
satisfied;  and  Miss  Portman  sat  down  to  read  the 
following  letter  from  her  aunt  Stanhope. 
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JEALOUSY. 

*•  Crescent,  Bath,  July—  Wednesday, 
Y  DEAR.  Niece, — I  received  safely  the  bank  notes 
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for  my  two  hundred  guineas,  enclosed  in  your 
last  But  you  should  never  trust  unnecessarily 
in  this  manner  to  the  post — always,  when  you  are 
obliged  to  send  bank  notes  by  post,  cut  them  in  two, 
and  send  half  by  one  post  and  half  by  another.  This  is 
what  is  done  by  all  prudent  people.  Prudence,  whether 
in  trifles  or  in  matters  of  consequence,  can  be  learned 
only  by  experience  (which  is  often  too  dearly  bought), 
or  by  listening,  which  costs  nothing,  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world. 
<<  A  report  has  just  reached  me  concerning  you  and 
a  certain  iord^  which  gives  me  the  most  heartfelt  concern. 
I  always  knew,  and  told  you,  that  you  were  a  great 
favourite  with  the  person  in  question.  I  depended  on 
your  prudence,  delicacy,  and  principles,  to  understand  this 
hint  properly,  and  I  trusted  that  you  would  conduct 
yourself  accordingly.  It  is  too  plain  (from  the  report 
alluded  to)  that  there  has  been  some  misconduct  or 
mismanagement  somewhere.  The  misconduct  I  cannot 
— ^the  mismanagement  I  must,jLttribute  to  you,  my  dear ; 
for  tet-ar'inan's  admiration  for  any  woniainje  ever  so 
great,  unless  she  suffer  herself  to  be  dazded  by  vanity, 
or  unless  she  be  naturally  of  an  inconsiderate  temper,  she 
can  surely  prevent  his  partiality  from  becoming  so  glaring 
as  to  excite  envy:  envy  is  always  to  be  dreaded  by 
handsome  young  women,  as  being,  sooner  or  later,  in- 
fallibly followed  by  scandaL  Of  this,  I  fear,  you  have 
not  been  sufficiently  aware,  and  you  see  the  consequences 
— consequences  which,  to  a  female  of  genuine  delicacy 
or  of  real  good  sense,  must  be  extremely  alarming. 
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Men  of  contracted  minds  and  cold  tempers,  who  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  feeling  generous  passion  for  our 
seXy  are   often   unaccountably  ambitious   to   gain   the 
reputation  of  being  well  with  any  woman  whose  beauty, 
accomplishments,  or  connexions,  may  have  brought  her 
into  fashion.     Whatever  affection  may  be  pretended, 
this  is  frequently  the  ultimate  and  sole  object  of  these 
selfish  creatures.     Whether  or  not  the  person  I  have 
in  my  eye  deserves  to  be  included  in  this  class,  I  will 
not  presume  positively  to  determine;    but  you,  who 
have  personal  opportunities  of  observation,  may  decide 
this  point  (if  you  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject)  by 
observing  wh^er  he  most  affects  to  pay  his  devoirs  to 
yoajn^  public  or  in  private.     If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
it  18  the  most'dangerous ;    because  a  man  even  of  the 
most   contracted  understanding  has  always   sense   or 
instinct  enough  to  feel  that  the  slightest  taint  in  the 
reputation  of  the  woman  who  is,  or  who  is  to  be,  his 
"wfie,  would  affect  his  own  private  peace,  or  his  honour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     A  husband  who  has  in  a 
first  marriage  been,  as  it  is  said,  in  constant  fear  both 
of  matrimonial  subjugation  and  disgrace,  would,  in  his 
choice  of  a  second  lady,  be  peculiarly  nice,  and  probably 
tardy.     Any  degree  of  favour  that  might  have  been 
shown  him,  any  report  that  may  have  been  raised,  and, 
above  all,  any  restraint  he  might  feel  himself  under  from 
implied  engagement,  or  from  the  discovery  or  reputa- 
tion of  superior  understanding  and  talents  in  the  object 
beloved,  would  operate  infallibly  against^ her,  to  the 
confusion  of  all  her  plans,  and  the  ruin  at' once  of  her 
reputation,  her  peace  of  mind,  and  her  hopes  of  an 
establishment.      Nay,  supposing  the  best  that   could 
possibly  happen — that,  after  playing  with  the  utmost 
dexterity  this  desperate  game,  the  pool  were  absolutely 
your  own;  yet^  if  there  were  any  suspicions  of  unfeir 
pky  buzzed  about  amongst  the  bystanders,  you~  would 
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not  in  the  main  be  a  gainer;  for,  in$L..dfiar»  without 
character,  what  is  even  wealth,  or  all  that  wealth  can 
bestow  i  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  stale  wise 
sayings,  which  young  people  hate ;  nor  musty  morality, 
which  is  seldom  fit  for  use  in  the  world,  or  which  smells 
too  much  of  books  to  be  brought  into  good  company. 
This  is  not  my  way  of  giving  advice ;  but  I  only  beg 
you  to  observe  what  actually  passes  before  your  eyes  in 
the  circle  in  which  we  live.  Ladies  of  the  best  ^imilies, 
with  rank  and  fortune,  and  beauty  and  ^hion,  and 
everything  in  their  favour,  cannot  (gg  yf*"  »"  ^,h!'« 
country)  dispense  with  the  strictest  observance  of  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  decorum.  Some  havig  f^i^rifd  t,\isnu, 
selves  raised  so  high  aboye  tb£.«xulgaJL.g8  to  be  in  no 
danger  from  the  thunder  and  lightningjof^uihlij^^nion ; 
but  these  ladies  in  the  clouds  haiee.JbniMi.  thfiqisfilxps 
mi8takea-'«-4hey  have  beea  H^?t**d,  ?"^  ^°v**  faUo  no- 
body knows  where  1     What  is  become  of  Lady , 

and  the  Countess  of ^  and  others  I  could  mention, 

who  were  as  high  as  envy  could  look?    I  remember 

seeing  the  Countess  of y  who  was  then  the  most 

beautiful  creature  my  eyes  ever  beheld,  and  the  most 
admired  that  ever  was  heard  of,  come  into  the  Opera- 
house,  and  sit  the  whole  night  in  her  box  without  any 
woman's  speaking  or  curtsying  to  her,  or  taking  any 
more  notice  of  her  than  you  would  of  a  post,  or  a  beggar- 
woman.  Even  a  coronet  cannot  protect  a  woman,  you 
see,  from  disgrace:  if  she  falls,  she  and  it,  and  all 
together,  are  trampled  under  foot.  But  why  should  I 
address  all  this  to  my  dear  niece  ?  Whither  have  the 
terror  and  confusion  I  was  thrown  into  by  tlus  strange 

report  about  you  and  Lord led  me  ?    And  yet  one 

cannot  be  too  cautious — *  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  mot 
qui  coute' — Scandal  never  stops  after  the  first  word, 
unless  she  be  instantly  gagged  by  a  dexterous  hand. 
Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  but  you  alone 
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are  the  person  who  can  do  anything  effectual.     Do  not 

imagine  that  I  would  have  you  quit  Lady ;  that 

is  the  first  idea,  I  know,  that  will  come  into  your  silly 
little  head,  but  put  it  out  directly.  I£jou  were  upon 
thi^  attack  to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  you  yi3d  the  vic- 
toFYto  ^,Qur  enermesr  TTo  "Teave~^ady  '  ''*sr  Bouse 
woid!d  be  folly  and  madness.  As  long  as  she  is  your 
friend,  or  appears  such,  all  is  sale  \  "But  any  coolness  on 

heTj^  y^^^'^iy^.  ^  present  circumstances,  be  death 
to  your  reputation.  And,  even  if  you  were  to  leave  her 
on  the  Best  terms  possible,  the  malicious  world  would 
say  that  you  left  her  on  the  worst,  and  would  assign 
as  a  reason  the  report  alluded  to.  People  who  have 
not  yet  believed  it  would  then  conclude  that  it  must  be 
true ;  and  thus  by  your  cowardice  you  would  furnish 
an  incontrovertible  argument  against  your  innocence. 
I  therefore  desire  that  you  will  not,  upon  any  account, 
think  of  coming  home  to  me  at  present ;  indeed,  I  hope 
your  own  good  sense  would  prevent  you  from  wishing 
it,  after  the  reasons  that  I  have  given.  Far  from 
quitting  Lady from  felse  delicacy,  it  is  your  busi- 
ness, from  consideration  for  her  peace,  as  well  as  your 
own,  to  redouble  your  attentions  to  her  in  private,  and, 
above  all  things,  to  appear  as  much  as  possible  with  her 
in  public.  I  am  glad  to  hear  her  health  is  so  far  re- 
established, that  she  can  appear  again  in  public ;  her 
spirits,  as  you  may  hint,  wm  be  the  better  for  a  little 
amusement.  Luckily,  you  have  it  completely  in  your 
power  to  convince  her  and  all  the  world  of  the  correct- 
ness of  your  mind.  I  believe  I  certainly  should  have 
feinted,  my  dear,  when  I  first  heard  this  shocking 
report,  if  I  had  not  just  afterward  received  a  letter  from 
Sir  Philip  Baddely  which  revived  me.  His  proposal 
at  this  crisis  for  you,  my  dear,  is  a  charming  thing. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  encourage  his  addresses 
immediatel]p^lhe  report  dies  away  of  itself,  and  all  is 
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just  as  your  best  friends  wish.  Such  an  establishment 
for  you,  my  dear,  is  indeed  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Sir  Philip  hints  in  his  letter,  that  my 
influence  might  be  wanting  with  you  in  his  favour ;  but 
this  surely  cannot  be.  As  I  have  told  him,  je  has 
merely,  mistaken  becoming"  female  rea^fvp  for  a  w?^pt  of 
sensibility .  cm  yflur.42SUt»  which  would  be  equally  un- 
natural and  absurd.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  Sir 
Philip  Baddely  has  an  estate  of  fifteen  thousand  a  year 
in  W  iltshire  ?  and  his  uncle  Barton's  estate  in  Noifolk 
will,  in  due  time,  pay^hisjdehts*  Then,  as  to  family — 
look  in  the  lists  nfl^mji^^x^  \p  ygy^  p^lf^^l|QQlf  •  and 

surefy,  my  love,  an  old  baronetage  in  actual  possession 
is  worth  something  more  than  the  reversion  ofLa^^aew 
coronet ;  supposing  that  such  a  thlP£,  could  proper] 
thought  of,  which  Heaven  forbid !  So  I  see  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  Sir  Philip,  my  dear  Belinda !  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  too  much  candour  and  good  sense  to  make 
any  childish  or  romantic  difficulties.  Sir  Philip  is  not, 
I  know,  a  man  of  what  you  call  genius.  So  much  the 
better,  my  dear — those  men  of  j^enius  are.ilangaous 
husbands ;  they  have  so  many  oddities  and  eccentrici- 
ties, there  is  no  managing  them,  though  they  are  mighty 
pleasant  men  in  company  to  enliven  conversation ;  for 
example,  your  favourite  Clarence  Hervey.  As  it  is  well 
knowjx  he  is  not  a  marrjing  man,  you  never  can  have 
thought  of  him.  You  are  not  a  girl  to  expose  yourself 
to  the  ridicule,  &c.,  of  all  your  female  acquaintance  by 
romance  and  nonsense.  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  niece 
of  mine  could  degrade  herself  by  a  mean  prepossession 
for  a  man  who  has  never  made  any  declaration  of  his 
attachment  to  her,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  feels  no  such 
attachment.  That  you  may  not  deceive  yourself,  it  is 
fit  I  should  tell  you,  what  otherwise  it  might  not  be 
so  proper  to  mention  to  a  young  lady,  that  he  keeps 
and  has  kept  a  mislxess  for  S9me  jears.;  «nd  those  who 
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are  most  intimately  in  his  confidence  have  assured  me 
that,  if  ever  he  marries  anybody,  he  will  marry  this 
girl ;  which  is  not  impossible,  considering  that  she  is, 
diey  say,  the  most  beautiful  young  creature  that  ever 
was  seen,  and  he  a  man  of  genius*  If  you  have  any 
sense  or  spirit,  I  have  said  enough.  So  adieu ! — Let 
me  hear,  by  return  of  the  post,  that  everything  is  going 
on  as  it  should  do.  I  am  impatient  to  write  to  your 
sister  Tollemache  this  good  news.  I  always  foretold 
that  my  Belinda  would  marry  better  than  her  sister,  or 
any  of  her  cousins,  and  take  place  of  them  alL  Are 
not  you  obliged  to  me  for  sending  you  this  winter  to 

town  to  Lady ?     It  was  an  admirable  hit.     Pray 

tell  Lady  Delacour,  with  my  best  compliments,  thati^ur. 
aloe  friend  (her  ladyship  will  understand  me)  cheated  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  the  other  day,  at  casino, 
out  of  seventy  guineas.  He  hates  the  sight  of  her 
odious  red  wig  as  much  now  as  we  always  did.     I 

knew,  and  told  Lady  D ^  as  she  will  do  me  the 

justice  to  remember,  that  Mrs cheated  at  play. 

What  a  contemptible  character ! — Pray,  my  dear,  do 
not  forget  to  tell  Lady  Delacour,  that  I  have  a  charming 
anecdote^  for  her,  about  Buother  fnend  of  ours,  who  has 
^?ly  gOJQe,iiy.ei:  to  the  enemy.  Has  her  ladyship  seen 
a  manuscript  that  is  handed  about  as  a  g^reat  secret^  and 

said  jto  bfeby ^  ajparallel  between  our  friend  and  the 

Chevalier  d'Eon?  It  is  done  with  infinite  wit  and 
humour,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch.  I  would  send  a  copy, 
but  am  afraid  my  frank  would  be  too  heavy  if  I  began 
upon  anotfief'sheet^  So  once  more  adieu,  my  dear  niece ! 
Write  to  me  without  fail,  and  mention  Sir  Philip.  I 
have  written  to  him  to  give  my  approbation,  &c. 

"Seuna  Stanhope." 

**  Mrs  Stanhope  seems  to  have  written  you  a  volume 

I.  Q 
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instead  of  a  letter.  Miss  Portman,"  cried  Lady  Dela- 
cour,  as  Belinda  turned  over  the  sheets  of  her  aunt's 
long  ejastle.  5^hp  r^jr}  ^^^  attifirp*^  ^^  "^ff  ^^  ^fV^- 
larly  through:  some  passages  here  and  there  were 
siilncient  to  astonish  and  shock  her  extremely.  '<  No 
bad  news,  I  hope?"  said  Lady  Delacour,  again 
looking  up  from  her  writing  at  Belinda,  who  sat 
motionless,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  as  if  deep 
in  thought,  Mrs  Stanhope's  unfolded  letter  hanging 
from  her  hand.  In  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  em- 
barrassing, painfrd,  and  alarming  feelings  excited  by  this 
letter,  she  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  adhere  to 
her  resolution  of  spe^ng  die  exact  truth  to  Lady 
D*elacour.  When  she  was  roused  oy  Tier  ladyship's 
question,  "No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Miss  Portman?" 
she  instantly  answered,  with  all  the  firnmess  she  could 
command,  ^^Yes.  My  aunt  has  been  alarmed  by  a 
strange  report  which  I  heard  myself  for  the  first  time 
this  morning  from  Mr  Hervey.  I  am  sure  I  am 
much  obliged  to  him  for  having  the  courage  to  speak 
the  truth  to  me." 

Here  she  repeated  what  Mr  Hervey  had  said  to 
her. 

Lady  Delacour  never  raised  her  eyes  whilst  Belinda 
spoke,  but  went  on  scratching  out  some  words  in  what 
she  was  writing.  Through  the.  mafik  of  paint  wjbich 
she  wore  no  change  of  colour  could  be  visible ;  and  as 
Belinda  did  not  see  the  expression  of  her  ladyship's 
eyes,  she  could  not  in  the  least  judge  of  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind. 

"  Mr  Hervey  has  acted  like  a  man  of  honour  and 
sense,"  said  Lady  Delacour;  "but  it  is  a  pity,  for 
your  sake,  he  did  not  speak  sooner — before  this  report 
became  so  public — before  it  reached  Bath,  and  your 
aunt.  Though  it  could  not  surprise  her  much,  she  has 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  and " 
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Lady  Delacour  uttered  these  broken  sentences  in 
a  voice  of  suppressed  anger  5  cleared  her  throat  several 
times,  and  at  last,  unable  to  speak,  stopped  short,  and 
then  began  with  much  precipitation  to  put  wafers  into 
several  notes  that  she  had  been  writing.  So  it  has 
reached  Bath,  thought  she — ^the  report  is  public !  I 
never  till  now  heard  a  hint  of  any  such  thing  except 
from  Sir  Philip  Baddely;  but  it  has  doubtless  been 
the  common  talk  of  the  town,  and  I  am  laughed  at  as 
a  dupe  and  an  idiot,  as  I  am.  And  now,  when  the 
thing  can  be  concealed  no  longer,  she  comes  to  me 
witiriKat  race  oraihplicity,  and  knowing  my  generous 
temper,  tKrows 'herself  on  my  mercy,  and  trusts  that 
her  speaking  to  me  with  this  audacious  plainness  will 
convince  me  of  her  innocence.  "  You  have  acted  in 
the  most  prudent  manner  possible.  Miss  Portman,"  said 
her  ladyship,  as  she  went  on  sealing  her  notes,  <^  by 
speaking  at  once  to  me  of  this  strange,  scandalous, 
absurd  report.  Do  you  act  from  your  aunt  Stanhope's 
advice,  or  entirely  from  your  own  judgment  and  know- 
ledge of  my  character  ? " 

**  From  my  own  judgment  and  knowledge  of  your 
character,  in  which  I  hope — I  am  not — I  cannot  be 
mistaken,"  said  Belinda,  looking  at  her  with  a  mixture 
of  doubt  and  astonishment. 

**  No— you  calculated  admirably — ^'twas  the  best,  the 
only  thing  you  could  do.  Only,"  said  her  ladyship, 
falling  back  in  her  chair  with  an  hysteric  laugh,  "  only 
the  blunder  of  Champfort,  and  tEe  entrance  of  my  Lord 
Delacour,  and  the  hammercloth  with  the  orange  and 
black  fringe — ^forgive  me,  my  dear ;  for  the  soul  of  me 
I  can^t  help  laughing — ^it  was  rather  unlucky;  so 
awkward,  such  a  contretemps !  But  you,"  added  she, 
wiping  her  eyes,  as  if  recovering  from  laughter,  "  you 
have  such  admirable  presence  of  mind,  nothing  discon- 
certTyouT    "You  afelequal  to  aU  situations,  and  stand 
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in  no  need  of  8uch  long  letters  of  advice  from  your  annt 
Stanhope,"  pointing  to  the  two  folio  sheets  which  lay 
at  Belinda's  feet. 

The  rapid,  unconnected  manner  in  which  Lady 
Delacour  spoke,  the  hurry  of  her  motions,  the  qnicl^ 
suspicious,  angry  glances  of  her  eye,  her  laugh,  her  un- 
intelligible words,  all  conspired  at  this  moment  to  give 
Belinda  the  idea  that  her  intellects  were  suddenly  dis- 
ordered* She  was  so  firmly  persuaded  of  her  ladyship's 
utter  indiflPerence '  to  Lord  jDelacpur, "^tHat^sEe  never 
conceived  the  possibility  of  her  being  actuated  by  the 
passion  of  jealousy — by  the  jealousy  of  power — a  species 
of  jealousy  which  she  haa  never  felt,  and  could  not 
comprehend*  But  she  had  sometimes  seen  Lady  Dela- 
cour in  starts  of  passion  that  seemed  to  border  on 
insanity,  and  the  idea  of  her  losing  alT  conmian?  of 
her  reason  now  struck  Belinda  with  irresistible  force. 
She  felt  the  necessity  for  preserving  her  own  composure; 
and  with  all  the  calmness  that  she  could  assume,  she 
took  up  her  aunt  Stanhope's  letter,  and  looked  for  the 
passage  in  which  Mrs  Luttridge  and  Harriot  Freke 
were  mentioned.  If  I  can  turn  the  course  of  Lady 
Delacour's  mind,  thought  she,  or  catch  her  attention, 
perhaps  she  will  recover  herself.  "  Here  is  a  message 
to  you,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,"  cried  she,  **fi:om 
my  aunt  Stanhope,  about — about  Mrs  Luttridge." 

Miss  Portman's  hand  trembled  as  she  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  letter.  ^'I  am  all  attention,"  said 
Lady  Delacour,  with  a  composed  v6ice;  "only  take 
care  don't  make  a  mistake :  I'm  in  nQ^hurrjU—dog't 
read  anything  Mrs  Stanhop?  might  not  wish.  It  is 
dangerous  to  garble  letters,  almost  as  dangerous  as  to 
snatch  them  out  of  a  friend's  hand,  as  I  once  di3, 
you  know — but  you  ne^  not  now  be  under  the  least 
alarm."  ' 

Conscious  that  this  letter  was  not  fit  for  her  ladyship 
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to  see,  Belinda  neither  offered  to  show  it  to  her,  nor 
attempted  any  apology  for  her  reserve  and  embarrass- 
ment, but  hastily  began  to  read  the  message  relative  to 
Mrs  Luttridge;  her  voice  gaining  confidence  as  she 
went  on,  as  she  observed  that  she  had  fixed  Lady 
Delacour's  attention,  who  now  sat  listening  to  her, 
calm  and  motionless.     But  when  Miss  Portman  came 

to  the  words,  "Do  not  forget  to  tell  Lady  D , 

that  I  have  a  charming  anecdote  for  her  about  another 
friend  of  hers,  who  lately  went  over  to  the  enemy," 
her  ladyship  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence,  "  Friend  / 
— ^Harriot  Freke !  — Yes,  like  all  other  friends— ^Har- 
riot Freke ! — ^W^hat^wgLg^shje... compared  to^-^  'Tis 
too  much  for  me — too  much !  "  and  she  put  her  hand 
.  to  her  head. 

**  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  friend^*  said  Belinda, 
^'  \n  2i  calm,  gentle  tone  j  and  she  went  toward  her  with 
\  an  intention  of  soothing  her  by  caresses :  but,  at  her 
approach.  Lady  Delacour  pushed  the  table  on  which 
she  had  beeii' writing  from  her  with  violence;  started 
up,  flung  bac£  the  vol  which  fell  over  her  fece  as  she 
rose,  and  darted  upon  Belinda  a  look,  which  fixed  her 
to  the  spot  where  she  stood.  It  said,  "Come  not  a 
step  nearer,  at  your  peril !  "  Belinda's  blood  ran  cold 
— she  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  was  insanity. 
She  "shuit  thejpenknife  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
put  It  into  Tier  pocket. 

**  Cowardly  creature !  **  cried  Lady  Delacour,  and 
her  countenance  changed  to  the  expression  of  ineffable 
contempt ;  "  what  is  it  you  fear  ? " 

**That  you  should  injure  yourself.  Sit  down — 
for  Heaven's  sake  listen  to  me,  to  your  friend,  to 
Belinda ! " 

"  My  friend !  my  Belinda !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour, 
and  she  turned  from  her,  and  walked  away  some  steps 
in  silence ;  then  suddenly  clasping  her  hands,  she  raised 
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her  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  fervent  but  wild  expression 
of  devotion,  and  exclaimed,  **  Great  Grod  of  heaven, 
my punishmeDtifijUSt !  the  death  of L^wl^^s isavenged. 
May  the  present  agony  of  my  soul  expiate  my  folly ! 
Of  guilt— ndeliberate  guilt— of  hypocrisy — ^treachery — 
I  have  not — O,  never  may  I  have — ^to  repent !  " 

She  paused — ^her  eyes  involuntarily  returned  upon 
Belinda.  "  O  Belinda !  You,  whom  I  have  so  loved 
— so  trusted !  " 

The  tears  rolled  fast  down  her  painted  cheeks  ;  she 
wiped  them  hastily  away,  and  so  roughly,  thati2fi]:>&ce 
became  a  strange  and  ghastly  spectacle.  Unconscious 
of  her  disordered  appearance,  she  rushed  past  Belinda, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  stop  her,  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  stretching  herself  fer.  .out  .ofaha-JHinAow,  gasped 
for  breath.  Miss  Portman  drew  her  back,  and  clewed 
the  window,  saying,  "  The  rouge  is  all  off  your  fece, 
my  dear  Lady  Delacour ;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
Sit  down  upon  this  sofa,  and  I  will  ring  for  Marriott, 
and  get  some  fresh  rouge.  Look  at  your  face  in  this 
glass — ^you  see *' 

"  I  see,"  interrupted  Lady  Delacour,  looking  fiill  at 
Belinda,  ^<that  she  who  I  thought  had  the  noblest  of 
souls  has  the  meanest !  I  see  that  she  is  incapable  of 
feeling.  Rouge  !  notju  to  be  sem  / — ^At  such  a  time 
as  this,  to  talk  to  me  in  this  manner!  O,  niece  of 
Mrs  Stanhope ! — dupe ! — dupe  that  I  am !  "  She 
flung  herself  upon  the  sofa,  and  struck  her  forehead 
with  her  hand  violently  several  times.  Belinda  catching 
her  arm,  and  holding  it  with  all  her  force,  cried  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  "  Command  yourself.  Lady  Delacour, 
I  conjure  you,  or  you  will  go  out  of  your  senses  5  and 
if  you  do,  your  secret  will  be  discovered  by  the  whole 
world." 

**Hold  me  not — ^you  have  no  right,"  cried  Lady 
Delacour,  struggling  to  free  her  hand.     "  All  powerful 
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as  you  are  in  this  house,  you  have  no  longer  any  power 
over  me !  I  am  not  going  out  of  my>  senses !  You 
rar^pnt  gpf  jpp  intrt  "Rfdlapij  all  powerful,  all  artful  as 
you  are.  You  have  done  enough  to  drive  me  mad- 
but  I  am  not  mad.  No  wonder  you  cannot  believe 
me — ^no  wonder  you  are  astonished  at  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  feelings  that  are  foreign  to  your  nature — ^no 
wonder  that  you  mistake  the  writhings  of  the  heart,  the 
agony  of  a  generous  soul,  for  madness !  Look  not  so 
terrified ;  I  will  do  you  no  injury.  Do  not  you  hear 
that  I  can  lower  my  voice  ? — do  not  you  see  that  I  can 
be  calm  ?  Could  Mrs  Stanhope  herself — could  you^ 
Miss  Portman,  speak  in  a  softer,  milder,  more  polite, 
more  proper  tone  than  I  do  now  ?  Are  you  pleased, 
are  you  satisfied  ? " 

**  I  am  better  satisfied — a  little  better  satisfied,"  said 
Belinda. 

"  That's  well ;  but  still  you  tremble.  There's  not 
the  least  occasion  for  apprehension — ^you  see  I  can 
command  myself  and  smile  upon  you." 

"  O,  do  not  smile  in  that  horrid  manner !  " 

"  Why  not  ? — ^Horrid ! — ^Don't  you  love  deceit  ? " 

"  I  detest  it  from  my  joul." 

*•*'  Indeed !  "  said  Lady  Delacour,  still  speaking  in 
the  same  low,  soft,  unnatural  voice :  "  then  why  do  you 
practise  it,  my  love  ?  " 

**  I  never  practised  it  for  a  moment — I  am  incapable 
of  deceit.  When  you  are  really  calm,  when  you  can 
really  command  yourself,  you  wUl  do  me  justice.  Lady 
Delacour ;  but  now  it  is  my  business,  if  I  can,  to  bear 
with  you." 

"  You  are  goodness  itself,  and  gentleness,  and  pru- 
dence personified.  You  know  perfectly  how  to  manage 
a  friend,  whom  you  fear  you  have  driven  just  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  But  tdl  me,  good,  gentle,  prudent 
Miss  Portman,  why  need  you  dread  so  much  that  I 
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should  go  mad  ?  You  know,  if  I  went  mad,  Dobcnly 
would  mind,  nobody  would  believe  whatever  I  say — 
I  should  be  no  evidence  against  you,  and  I  should  be 
out  of  your  way  sufficiently,  shouldn't  I  ?  And  you 
would  have  all  the  power  in  your  own  hands,  would 
not  you  ?  And  would  not  this  be  almost  as  well  as  if 
I  were  dead  and  buried  ?  No ;  your  calculations  are 
better  than  mine.  The  poor  mad  wife  would  still  be 
in  your  way,  would  yet  stand  between  you  and  the 
fond  object  of  your  secret  soul — a  coronet !  " 

As  she  pronounced  the  word  coronet^  she  pointed 
to  a  coronet  set  in  diamonds  on  her  watch-case, 
which  lay  on  the  table.  Then  suddenly  seizing  the 
watch,  she  dashed  it  upon  the  marble  hearth  with 
all  her  force — "  Vile  bauble !  "  cried  she,  **  must  I 
lose  my  only  friend  for  such  a  thing  as  you?  O 
Belinda !  do  not  you  see  that  a  coronet  cannot  confer 
happiness  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  it  long :  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul,''  said  Belinda,  bursting  into  tears. 

"Pity  me  not.  I  cannot  endure  your  pity,  trea- 
cherous woman !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour,  and  she 
stamped  with  a  look  of  rage — "most  perfidious  of 
women !  " 

**  Yes,  call  me  perfidious,  treacherous — stamp  at  me 
— say,  do  what  you  will ;  I  can  and  will  bear  it  all — 
all  patiently  5  for  I  am  innocent,  and  you  are  mistaken 
and  unhappy,"  said  Belinda.  "You  will  love  me 
when  you  return  to  your  senses;  then  how  can  I  be 
angry  with  you  ? " 

"Fondle  me  not,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  starting 
back  from  Belinda's  caresses :  "  do  not  degrade  your- 
self to  no  purpose — I  never  more  can  be  your  dupe. 
Your  protestations  of  innocence  are  wasted  on  me — 
I  am  not  so  blind  as  you  imagine — ^Dupe  as  you  think 
me,  I  have  seen  much  in  silence.     The  whole  world, 
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you  find,  suspects  you  now.     To  save  your  reputation, 

you  want  my  friendship — ^you  want ^" 

***  I  want  nothing  from  you,  Lady  Delacour,"  said 
Belinda.  **  Tou  heme  suspected  me  long  in  silence  /  then 
I  have  mistaken  your  character — 1  can  love  you  no 
lorigSF^  Farewell  for  ever!  Find  another — a  better 
triend.' 

She  walked  away  from  Lady  Delacour  with  proud 
indignation ;  but,  before  she  reached  the  door,  she 
recollected  her  pronaise  to  remain  with  this  unfortunate 
woman. 

Is  a  dying  woman,  in  the  paroxysm  of  insane  passion, 
a  fit  object  of  indignation  ?  thought  Belinda,  and  she 
stopped  short.  "  No,  Lady  Delacour,"  cried  she,  "  I 
will  not  yield  to  my  humour — I  will  not  listen  to  my 
pride.  A  few  words  said  in  the  heat  of  passion  shall 
not  make  me  forget  myself  or  you.  You  have  given 
me  your  confidence ;  I  am  grateful  for  it.  I  cannot, 
will  not  desert  you :  my  promise  is  sacred." 

**  Your  promise !  "  said  Lady  Delacour  contemptu- 
ously.    "I  absolve  you  fi"om  your  promise.     Unless 
ou  find  it  convenient  to  yourself  to  remember  it,  pray 
et  it  be  forgotten ;  and  if  I  must  die " 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  little 
Helena  came  in  singing — 


[. 


"  '  Merrily,  merrily  shall  we  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.' 

What  comes  next,  Miss  Portman  ? " 

Lady  Delacour  dragged  her  veil  across  her  face,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  ? — Is  mamma  ill  ? " 
**  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Belinda.     But  at  this  instant 
she  heard  the  sound  of  Lord  Delacour's  voice  upon 
the  stairs ;  she  broke  from  the  little  girl,  and  with  the 
greatest  precipitation  retreated  to  her  own  room. 
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She  had  not  been  alone  above  an  hour  before  Marriott 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"Miss  Portman,  you  don't  know  how  late  it  is. 
Lady  Singleton  and  the  Miss  Singletons  are  come. 
But,  merciful  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Marriott,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  **  what  is  all  this  packing  up  ?  What 
is  this  trunk  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  Oakly-park  with  Lady  Anne  Per- 
cival,^  said  Belinda  calmly. 

"  I  thought  there  was  something  wrong ;  my  mind 
misgave  me  all  the  time  I  was  dressing  my  lady — she 
was  in  such  a  flutter,  and  never  spoke  to  me.  Vd  lay 
my  life  this  is,  some  way,  or  other,  TVfr  C)i^n)pfnrf.^« 
doings.  But,  good  dear  Miss  Portman,  can  you  leave 
my  poor  lady  when  she  wants  you  so  much ;  and,  I'll 
take  upon  me  to  say,  ma'am,  loves  you  so  much  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart?  Dear  me,  how  your  hce  is 
flushed !  Pray  let  me  pack  up  these  things,  if  it  must 
be.  But  I  do  hope,  if  it  be  possible,  that  you  should 
stay.  However,  I've  no  business  to  speaL  I  beg 
pardon  for  being  so  impertinent:  I  hope  you  won't 
take  it  ill — ^it  is  only  from  regard  to  my  poor  lady  I 
ventured  to  speak." 

"  Your  regard  to  your  lady  deserves  the  highest  ap- 
probation, Marriott,"  said  Belinda.  "  It  is  imposable 
that  I  should  stay  with  her  any  longer.  When  I  am 
gone,  good  Marriott,  and  when  her  health  and  strength 
decline,  your  fidelity  and  your  services  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  your  mistress ;  and  &om  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
more  she  is  in  want  of  you,  the  more  respectful  will  be 
your  attention." 

Marriott  answered  only  by  her  tears,  and  went  on 
packing  up  in  a  great  hurry. 

Nodiing  could  equal  Lady  Delacour's  astonishment 
when  she  learnt  from  Marriott  that  Miss  Portman  was 
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actually  preparing  to  leave  the  house.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  however,  shejjergjiaded  herself  jthat  thiskwas 
oojj  a  ne\y  ai:tific£UtQ..3york, upon  her  afFectioiis;  that 
Selinda  did  not  mean  to  leave  her ;  but  that  she  would 
venture  all  lengths,  in  hopes  of  being  at  the  last  moment 
pressed  to  stay.  Under  this  persuasion,  Lady  Delacour 
resolved  to  disappoint  her  expectations :  she  determined 
to  meet  her  wi£h  that  polite  coldness,  which  would  best 
become  her  own  dignity,  and  which,  without  infringing 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  would  effectually  point  out  to 
the  world  that  Lady  Delacour  was  no  dupe,  and  that 
Miss  Portman  was  an  unwelcome  inmate  in  her  house. 

The  power  of  assuming  gsdety  when  her  heart  was 
a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  feeHngs,  she  had  completely 
acquired  by  long  practice.  With  the  promptitude  of 
an  actress,  she  could  instantly  appear  upon  the  stage, 
and  support  a  cTiaracter'  totally  foreign  to  her  own. 
The  loud  knocks  lit  the  door,  which  announced  the 
arrival  of  company,  were  signals  that  operated  punc- 
tually upon  her  associations ;  and  to  this  species  of 
conventional  necessity  her  most  violent  passions  sub- 
mitted with  magical  celerity.  Fresh  rouged,  and 
beautifiilly  dressed,  she  was  performing  her  part  to  a 
brilliant  audience  in  her  drawing-room  when  Belinda 
entered.  Belinda  beheld  her  with  much  astonishment, 
but  more  pity. 

*'  Miss  Portman,"  said  her  ladyship,  turning  care- 
lessly towards  her,  "  where  do  you  buy  your  rouge  ? — 
Lady  Singleton,  would  you  rather  at  this  moment  be 
mistress  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  have  a  patent  for 
rouge  that  will  come  and  go  like  Miss  Portman*s  ? — 
Apropos,  have  you  read  St  Leon?"  Her  ladyship 
was  running  on  to  a  ftesh  train  of  ideas,  when  a  foot- 
man announced  the  arrival  of  Lady  Anne  Percival's 
carriage ;  and  Miss  Portman  rose  to  depart. 

^<You  dine  with   Lady  Anne,  Miss  Portman,  I 
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understand? — ^My  compliments  to  her  ladyship^  and 
my  duty  to  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour,  and  her  macaw. 
Au  revotr  I  Though  you  talk  of  running  away  from 
me  to  Oakly-park,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  no  such  cruel 
thing.  I  am,  with  all  due  humility,  so  confident  of  the 
irresistible  attractions  of  this  house,  that  I  defy  Oakly- 
park  and  all  its  charms.  So,  Miss  Portman,  instead  of 
adieu,  I  shall  only  say  au  revotr  !  "  . 

**  Adi^a  Lady  Delacour !  "  said  Belinda,  with  a 
look  and  tone  which  struck  her  ladyship  to  the  heart. 
All  her  suspicions,  all  her  pride,  all  her  affected  gaiety, 
Yanished;  her  presence  of  mind  forsook  her,  and  for 
some  moments  she  stood  motionless  and  powerless. 
Then  recollecting  herself,  she  flew  after  Miss  Portman, 
abruptly  stopped  her  at  the*Tiead  oF  the*"^faii'{j,  and 
exclaimed,  "My  dearest  Belinda,  are  you  gone? — 
My  best,  my  only  friend ! — Say  you  are  not  gone  for 
ever ! — Say  you  will  return !  " 

"  Adieu  1'*  repeated  Belinda^ ..  It.wa?  all.she  could 
say ;  she  broke  from  Lady  Delacour,  and  hurried  out 
01  the  house  with  the  strongest  feeling  of  compassion 
for  this  unhappy  woman,  but  with  an  unaltered  sense 
of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  her  own  firmness. 


DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS, ' 

THERE  was  an  air  of  benevolence  and  perfect  sin- 
cerity in  the  politeness  with  which  Lady  Anne 
Percival  received  Belinda,  that  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  her  agitated  and  harassed  mind. 

"  Yon  see.  Lady  Anne,"  said  Belinda,  "  that  I  come 
to  you  at  last,  after  having  so  often  refused  your  kind 
invitations.'' 
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««  So  you  surrender  yourself  at  discretion,  just  when 
I  "was  going  to  raise  the  siege  in  despair/'  said  Lady 
Anne :  "  now  I  may  make  my  own  terms ;  and  the 
only  terms  I  shall  impose  are,  that  you  will  stay  at 
Oakly-park  with  us  as  long  as  we  can  make  it  agreeable 
to  you,  and  no  longer.  Whether  those  who  cease  to 
please,  or  those  who  cease  to  be  pleased,  are  most  to 
blame,*  it  may  soitietimes  be  difHcult  to  determine ;  so 
difHcult,  that  when  this  becomes  a  question  between  two 
friends,  they  perhaps  had  better  part  than  venture  upon 
the  discussion." 

Lady  Anne  Percival  could  not  avoid  suspecting  that 
something  disagreeable  had  passed  between  Lady  Dela- 
cour  and  Belinda ;  but  she  was  not  troubled  with  the 
disease  of  idle  curiosity,  and  her  example  prevailed  upon 
Mrs  Margaret  Delacour,  who  dined  with  her,  to  refrain 
from  all  questions  and  comments. 

The  prejudice  which  this  lady  had  conceived  against 
our  heroine,  as  being  a  niece  of  Mrs  Stanhope's,  had 
lately  been  vanquished  by  the  favourable  representations 
of  her  conduct  which  she  had  heard  from  her  nephew, 
and  by  the  kindness  that  Belinda  had  shown  to  little 
Helena. 

<<  Madam,"  said  Mrs  Delacour,  addressing  herself  to 
Miss  Fortman  with  some  formality,  but  much  dignity, 
"permit  me,  as  one  of  my  Lord  Delacour's  nearest 
relations  now  living,  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  having, 
as  my  nephew  informs  me,  exerted  your  influence  over 
Lady  Delacour  for  the  happiness  of  his  family.  My 
little  Helena,  I  am  sure,  feels  her  obligations  towards 
you,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing,  in  person,  my  sense  of  what  our  family  owes 
to  Miss  Portman.  As  to  the  rest,  her  own  heart  will 
reward  her.  The  praise  of  the  world  is  but  an  inferior 
consideration.     However,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 

*  MarmonteL 
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as  an  instance  of  the  world's  candour,  and  for  the 
singularity  of  the  case,  that  everybody  agrees  in  speak* 
ing  well  even  of  so  handsome  a^young  Ia3y~]a8  Miss 
Fsrtman/'*" 

"  She  must  have  had  extraordinary  prudence,*'  said 
Lady  Anne ;  "  and  the  world  does  justly  to  reward  it 
with  extraordinary  esteem." 

Belinda,  with  equal  pleasure  and  surprise,  observed 
that  all  this  was  said  sincerely,  and  that  tb^..  .£epai;t, 
which  she  had  feared  was  public,  had  neyer^  reach^ 
Mrs  Delacour  or  Lady  Anne  PercivaL  ""^ 

In  fact,  it  was  known  and  believe4  p^ly.  by  those 
who  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  maliq^  pr.  felly  of  Sir 
Philip  Baddely.     Piqued  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
addresses  had  been  received  by  Belinda,  he  readily 
listened  to  the  comfortable  words  of  his  valet  de  chambre, 
who  assured  him  that  he  had  it  from  the  best  pos- 
sible authority  (Lord  Delacour's  own  gentleman,  Mr 
Champfort),  that  his  lordship  was  deeply  taken  with 
Miss  Portman — ^that  the  young  lady  managed  every- 
thing in  the  house — ^that  she  had  been  very  prudent, 
to  be  sure,  and  had  refused  large  presents— but  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  her  becoming  Lady  Delacour, 
if  ever  his  lordship  should  be  at  liberty.     Sir  Philip 
was    the    person   who    mentioned    this    to   Clarence 
Hervey,  and  Sir  Philip  was  the  person  who  hinted 
it  to  Mrs  Stanhope,  in  the  very  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  implore  her  influence  in  favour  of  his  own  proposal. 
This  manoeuvring  lady  represented  this  report  as  being 
universally  known  and  bdieved,  in  hopes  6f "frigftlen- 
ing    her    niece   into   an   immediate   match   with  the 
baronet.      In  the  whole   extent  of  Mrs   Stanhope's 
politic  imagination,  she  had  never . foreseen. j^e^ possi- 
bility of  her  niece's  speaking  the  simple  truth  to  Lady 
Delacour,   and   she   had   never   guarded  against  this 
danger.     She  never  thought  of  Belinda's  mentioning 
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this  report  to  her  ladyship,  because  she  would  never 
have  dealt  so  openly,  had  she  been  in  the  place  of  her 
niece.     Thus  her  art  and  falsehood  operated  against 
her  own  views,  and  produced  consequences  diametrically 
opposite  to^er./'yp^^»a^i^"fl.     It  was  her  exaggera- 
tio£s  that  made  Lady  Delacour  believe,  when  BeUnda 
repeated  what  she  had  said,  that  this  report  was  uni- 
versally known  and  credited ;  her  own  suspicions  were 
by  these  means  again  awakened,  and  her  jealousy  and 
rage  were  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  no  longer  mistress 
of  herself,  she  insulted  her  friend  and  guest.      Miss 
Portman  was  then  obliged  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
^rs  Stanhope  most  dreaded — ^to  leave  Lady  Dela- 
cour's  house  and  all  its  advantages.     As  to  Sir  Philip 
Baddely,   Belinda   never  thought  of   him  from  the 
moment  she  read  her  aunt's  letter,  till  after  she  had 
left  her  ladyship ;  her  mind  was  firmly  decided  upon 
this  subject ;  yet  she  could  not  help  fearing  that  her 
aunt  would  not  understand  her  reasons,  or  approve 
her  conduct.      She  wrote  to  Mrs   Stanhope   in  the 
most  kind  and  respectful  manner ;  assured  her  that  there 
had  been  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  report  which 
had  produced  so  much  uneasiness ;   that  Lord  Dela- 
cour had  always  treated  her  with  politeness  and  good- 
nature, but  that  such  thoughts  or  views  as  had  been 
attributed  to  him,  she  was  convinced  had  never  entered 
his  lordship's  mind ;  that  hearing  of  the  publicity  of 

this  report  had,  however,  much  affected  Lady  D , 

**  I  have,  therefore,"  said  Belinda,  **  thought  it  prudent 
to  quit  her  ladyship,  and  to  accept  of  an  invitation 
from  Lady  Anne  Percival  to  Oakly-parL  I  hope, 
my  dear  aunt,  that  you  will  not  be  displeased  by  my 
leaving  town  without  seeing  Sir  Philip  Baddely  again. 
Our  meeting  could  indeed  answer  no  puipose,  as  it  is 
entirely  out  of  my  power  to  return  his  partiality.  Of 
his  character,  temper,  and  manners,  I  know  enough 
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to  be  convincedy  that  our  union  could  tend  only  to 
make  us  both  miserable.  After  what  {  h$ye.j§en, 
nothing  can  ever  tempt  me  to  marry  £roin..anjuo£»  the 
common  views  of  interest  or  ambition." 

On  this  subject  Belinda,  though  she  declared  h^ 
own  sentiments  with  firm  sincerity^  touched  as  slightly 
as  she  could,  because  she  anxiously  wished  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  braving  the  opmions  of  an  aunt  to  whom 
she  was  under  obligations.  She  was  tempted  to  pass 
over  in  silence  all  that  part  of  Mrs  Stanhope's  letter 
which  related  to  Clarence  Hervey ;  but  upon  reflection, 
she  determined  to  conquer  her  repugnance  to  speak 
of  him,  and  to  make  perfect  sincerity  the  steady  rule 
of  her  conduct.  She  therefore  acknowledged  to  her 
aunt,  that  of  all  the  persons  she  had  hitherto  seen,  this 
gendeman  was  the  most  agreeable  to  her ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  assured  her,  that  the  refusal  of  Sir 
Philip  Baddely  was  totally  independent  of  all  thoughts 
of  Mr  Hervey — ^that,  before  she  had  received  her 
aunt's  letter,  circumstances  had  convinced  her  that  Mr 
Hervey  was  attached  to  another  woman.  She  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  she  had  neither  romantic  hopes 
nor  wishes,  and  that  her  affections  were  at  her  own 
command. 

Belinda  received  the  following  angry  answer  from 
Mrs  Stanhope : — 

**  Henceforward,  Belinda,  you  may  managejour 
own  afl^irs  as  you  think  proper ; "l""sliall  never  more 
interfere  with  my  advice.  Refuse  whom  you  please — 
pp  where  you  please — get  what  friends,  and  what  ad- 
mirers, and  what  establishment  you  can — I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it — I  will  never  more  undertake  the 
management  of  young  people.  There's  your  sister 
Tpllemache  has  made  a  pretty  returOor  all  my  land- 
ness!  she  is  goTn^  tolejaited  frpi^.her  huaband,.and 
basely  throws  all ^e. blaipie.-upon  me.     But  'tis  the 
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same  with  all  of  you.  There's  your  cousin  Joddrell 
refused  me  a  hundred  guineas  last  week,  though  the 
pianofoite  and  harp  I  bought  for  her  before  she  was 
married  stood  me  in  double  that  sum,  and  are  now  use- 
less lumber  on  my  hands ;  and  she  never  could  have 
had  Joddrell  without  them,  as  she  knows  as  well  as  I 
do.  As  for  Mrs  Levit,  she  never  writes  to  me,  and 
takes  no  manner  of  notice  of  me.  But  this  is  no 
matter,  for  her  notice  can  be  of  no  consequence  now  to 
anybody.  Levit  has  run  out  everything  he  had  in  the 
world !  — Ail ,  his  jSne  .  estates..  .^dYcaised..  .in,.,  ta-fday's 
paper — an  execution  in  the  house,  I'm  told.  I  expect 
that  she  will  have  the  assurance  to  come  to  me  in  her 
distress :  but  she  shall  find  my  doors  shut,  I  promise 
her.  Your  cousin  Valleton's  match  has,  through  her 
own  folly,  turned  out  like  all  the  rest.  She;i  her  hus- 
band^and.all  hia  rflatinnft^^catdaggcra-drawipg^;  and 
Vafi^!QyQLj;i(ill,,(Ue.iliaQn>.and  won't  leave  her  a  farthing 
in  his  will,  I  foresee,  and  all  the  fine  Valleton  estate  goes 
to  God  knows  who ! 

**  If  she  had  taken  niy  advice  after  marriage  as  before, 
it  would  have  been  all  her  own  at  this  instant.  But 
the  passions  run  away  with  people,  and  they  forget 
everything— common  sense,  gratitude,  and  all — as  you 
do,  Belinda.  Clarence  Hervey  will  never  think  of  you, 
and  I  give  you  up! — ^Now  manage  for  yourself  as 
you  please,  and  as  you  can !  I'll  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  af&irs  of  young  ladies  who  will  take  no 
advice.  "Selwa  Stanhope. 


*<  P,S, — If  you  return  directly  to  Lady  Delacour't 
and  marry  Sir  Philip   Baddely,  I  will   forgive  the 


The  regret  which  Belinda  felt  at  having  grievously 
offended  het  aunt  was  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  re- 
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flection  that  she  had  acted  with  integrity  and  prudence. 
Thrown  off  her  guard  by  anger,  Mrs  Stanhope  had 
inadvertently  furnished  her  niece  with  the  best  possible 
reasons  against  following  her  advice  with  regard  to  Sir 
Philip  Baddely,  by  stating  that  her  sister  and  cousins, 
who  had  married  with  mercenary  views,  had  made 
themselves  miserable,  and  had  shown  their  aunt  neither 
gratitude  nor  respect. 

The  tranquillity  of  Belinda's  mind  was  gradually 
restored  by  the  society  that  she  enjoyed  at  Oakly-parL 
She  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  cheerful 
family,  with  whose  domestic  happiness  she  could  not 
forbear  to  sympathise.     There  was  an  affectionate  con- 
fidence, an  unconstrained  gaiety  in  this  house,  which 
forcibly  struck  her,  from  its  contrast  with  what  she  had 
seen  at  Lady  Delacour's.     She  perceived  that  between 
Mr  Percival  and  Lady  Anne  there  was  gj^QioiLiiLin- 
terests^C£ttpatipn8|  taste,  and  afFep|ion.     She  was  at 
first  astonished,  hjr.^e.opeiiness^with  which  Aes:jtalked 
of  their  af&irs  in  bsz.  presejOLCjei-  that  .IhcM^werc  jig 
family  secrets,  nor  any  of  those  petty  mysteries  which 
arise  from  a  discordance  of  temper  or  struggle  for 
power.     In  conversation,  every  person  expressed  with- 
out constraint  their  wishes  and  opinions ;  and  wherever 
these  differed,  reason  and  the  general  good  were  the 
standards  to  which  they  appealed.     The   elder  and 
younger  part  of  the  family  were  not  separated  from 
each   other;    even  the   youngest  child  in   the  house     1 
seemed  to  form  part  of  the  society,  to  have  some  share 
and  interest  in  the  general  occupations  or  amusements. 
The  children  were  treated  neither  as  slaves  nor  as  play- 
things, but  as  reasonable  creatures ;  and  the  ease  with 
which    they   were    managed    and    with   which    they 
managed  themselves,  surprised  Belinda ;  for  she  heard 
none  of  that  continual  lecturing  which  goes  forward  in    ^ 
some  houses,  to  the  great  fatigue  and  misery  of  all  the 
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parties  conceraedy  and  of  all  the  spectators.  Without 
force  or  any  factitious  excitements,  the  taste  for  know- 
ledge, and  the  habits  of  application,  were  induced  by 
example,  and  confirmed  by  sympathy.  Mr  Percival 
"was  a  man  of  science  and  literature,  and  his  daily 
pursuits  and  general  conversation  were  in  the  happiest 
manner  instructive  and  interesting  to  his  £imily.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  natural  gaiety  of  dis- 
position, rendered  his  conversation  not  only  usefid,  but 
in  the  highest  degree  amusing.  From  the  merest  trifles 
he  ccald  lead  to  some  scientific.  fecCso^ie' happy  Uterary 
aUusi^i  or  philosophical  investigation. 

Lady  Anne  rercivai  had,  without  any  pedantry  or 
ostentation,  much  accurate  kno^edge,  and  a  taste  for 
literature,  which  made  her  tEe  chosen  companion  of 
her  husband's  understanding,  as  well  as  of  his  heart. 
He  was  not  obliged  to  reserve  his  conversation,  for 
mend3  QTms  own  sex,  nor  was  he  forced  to  seclude 
H^self  in  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  knowledge ;  the 
partner  of  his  warmest  affections  was  also  the  partner 
of  his  most  serious  occupations ;  and  her  sympathy  and 
approbation,  and  the  daily  sense  of  her  success  in  the 
education  ofjl^ir  children,  inspired  him  with  a  de^gree 
of  happy  ^QciaPenergYi  unknown  to,  the  selfish  jolitar^ 
votaries  of  avarice  and  ambition. 

In  this  large  and  happy  family  there  was  a  variety 
of  pursuits.  One  of  the  hoja  was  fond  of  chemistry, 
another  of  gardening;  one  of  the  daughters  had  a 
talent  for  painting,  another  for  music  ;  and  all  their 
acquirements  and  accomplishments  contributed  to  in- 
crease their  mutual  happness,  for  there  was  no  envy  or 
jealousy  amongst  them* 

Those  who  unfortunately  have  never  enjoyed  domestic  ' 
happiness,  such  as  we  have  just  described,  will  perhaps 
suppose  the  picture  to  be  visionary  and  romantic ;  there 
are  others — ^it  is  hoped  many  others — ^who  will  feel 
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that  it  is  drawn  from  truth  and  real  life.  Tagtes  that 
haye  been  vitiated  by  the  stimulus  of  dissipation  might, 
perhaps,  think  these  simple  pleasures  insipid. 

Everybody  must  ultimately  judge  of  what  makes 
them  happy,  from  the  comparison  of  their  own  feelings 
in  different  situations.  Belinda  was  convinced  by  this 
comparison,  that  domestic  life  was  that  which  could 
alone  make  her  really  and  permanently  happy.  She 
missed  none  of  the  pleasures,  none  of  the  gay  company, 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  at  Lady  Delacour's. 
She  was  conscious,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  that  it  had 
been  agreeably  spent ;  yet  there  were  no  extraordinary 
exertions  made  to  entertain  her ;  everything  seemed  in 
its^naturd  course,  and  so  did  her  mind.  Where  there 
was  so  much  happiness,  no  want  of  what  is  called 
pleasure  was  ever  experienced.  She  had_  not  been_at 
Oakly-park  a  week  before  shfi  fpirgot  that  it  was  within 
a  few  miles  of  Harrowgate,  and  she  never  once  recol- 
lected her  vicinity  to  this  ^shionable  water-drinking 
place  for  a  month  afterwards. 

"  Impossible !  "  some  young  ladies  will  exclaim. 
We  hope  others  will  feel  that  it  was  perfectly  naturaL 
Biit  to  deal  &irly  with  our  readers,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a  certain  Mr  Vincent,  who  came  to  Oakly- 
park  during  the  first  week  of  Belinda's  visit,  and  who 
stayed  there  during  the  whole  succeeding  month  of 
felicity.  Mr  Vincent  was  a  Creole ;  he  was  about  two- 
and-twenty  :  his  person  and  manners  were  striking  and 
engaging  ;  he  was  tall,  and  remarkably  handsome ;  he 
had  large  dark  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  fine  hair,  and 
a  manly  sunburnt  comple^on;  his  countenance  was 
open  and  friendly,  and  when  he  spoke  upon  any  interest- 
ing subject,  it  lighted  up,  and  became  fidl  of  fire  and 
animation.  He  used  much  gesture  in  conversation ;  he 
had  not  the  conmion  manners  of  young  «men  who  are, 
or  who  aim  at  being  thought,  fashionable,  but  he  was 
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perfectly  at  ease  in  company,  and  all  that  was  uncommon 
about  hun  appeared  foreign.     He  had  a  frank  ardent 
temp^,  incapable  of  art  or  dissimulation,  and  so  un- 
suspicious'oialTlnaiEindfj  thatTiecoiild  'scarcely  believe 
^Isehood  existed  in  the  world,  even  after  he  had  himself 
heen  it«  dupe/'  'He  was  in'extreme  astonishment  at  the 
detection  of  any  species  of  baseness  in  a  gentleman  ;  for 
he  considered  honomLand  generjQsi£y.a&  belonging  inde- 
feasibly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the,  priyilpjjed. orders. 
His  notions  of  wtue  were  certainly  aristocratic  in  the 
extreme,  but  his  ambition  was  to  entefi^n  such  only  as 
iKTOuld  best  support  and  dignify  an  aristocracy.     His 
pride  was  magnanimous,  not  insolent;  and  his  social 
prejudices  were  such  as,  in  some  degree^  to  supply^  the 
place^of  the  power  and  habit  of  .leaaoning,  in  which  he 
w^sTtotally  deficient.     One  principle  of  philosophy  he 
practically  possessed  in   perfection ;    he   enjojed  the 
present,  undisturbed  by  any  unavailing  regret  for  die 
ps^t^  oF  troublesome  solicitude  about  die  &ture.     All 
the  goods  of  life  he  tasted  with  epicurean  zest ;  aU  the 
evils  he  braved  with  stoical  indifference.     The  mere 
pleasure  of  existence  seemed  to  keep  him  in  perpetual 
gooHTiumoufwith'  himself  and  others ;  and  his  never- 
failing  flow  of  animal  spirits  exhilarated  even  the  most 
phlegmatic.     To  persons  of  a  cold  and  reserved  temper 
he  sometimes  appeared  rather  too  much  of  an  egodst : 
for  he  talked  with  fluent  enthusiasm  of  the  excellent 
qualities  and  beauties  of  whatever  he  loved,  whether  it 
were  his  dog,  his  horse,  or  his  country :  but  this  was 
not  the  egotism  of  vanity ;  it  y^  tbe-xixerflowiDg  of  an 
^flfectionate  heart^confident  oF  obtaining  S3^pathy  from 
his  JelTow-creatures,  because  conscious  of  feeling  it  for 
all  that  existed. 

tie  was  as  gratefid  as  he  was  generous ;  and,  though 
high-spirited  and  impatient  of  restraint,  he  would  sub- 
mit with  affectionate  gendeness  to  the  voice  of  a  fiiend. 
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or  listen  with  deference  to  the  counsel  of  those  in  whose 
superior  judgment  he  had  confidence.     Gratitude,  re- 
spect, and  affection,  aU  conspired  to  give  Mr  Percival 
die  strongest  power  over  his  soul.     Mr  Perqval  had 
heen  a  guardian  and  a  father  to  him.     His  own  rather, 
an  opulent  merchant,  on  fiis  deathbed  requested  that 
his  son,  who  was  then  about  dghteen,  might  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  England  for  the  advantages  of  a 
European  education.     Mr  Percival,  who  had  a  regard 
for  the  father,  arising  from  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  explain,  accepted  the  charge  of  young 
Vincent,  and  managed  so  well,  that  his  ward  when  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  did  not  feel  relieved 
from  any  restraint.     On  the  contraiy,  his  attachment  to 
his  guardian  increased  from  tfiaf  penbd,  when  the  laws 
gave  him  full  command  over  Hs  fbitun'e^ct  his  actions. 
Mr  Vincent  had  been  at  Harrowgate'for  some  time 
before  Mr  Percival  came  into  the  country ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  Mr  Percival's  arrival,  he  lefr  halffimshed 
a  game  of  billiards,  of  which,  bj^Ai  SyJ  he  igga.  ex- 
tremely fond,  to  pay  his  respects  at  Oakly-park.     At 
th^  first  sight  of  Bdinda,  he  dlH  not  seem  much  struck 
with  her  appearance ;  perhaps,  from  his  thinking  that 
there  was  too  litde  languor  in  her  eyes,  and  too  much 
col(»ir  in  her  cheeks ;  he  confessed  that  she  was  grace- 
fill,  but  her  motions  were  not  quite  slow  enough  to 
please  him. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Lady  Delacour's  faith- 
ful friend,  Harriot  Freke,  should  be  the  cause  of  Mr 
Vincent's  first  fixing  his  favourable  attention  on  Miss 
Portman. 

He  had  a  black  servant  of  the  name  of  Juba,  who 
was  extremely  attached  to  him ;  he  had  known  Juba 
from  a  boy,  and  had  brought  him  over  with  him  when 
he  first  came  to  England,  because  the  poor  fellow  begged 
so  earnestly  to  go  with  young  massa.     Juba  had  lived 
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with  him  ever  since,  and  accompanied  him  wherever 
he  went.     Whilst  he  was  at  Harrowgate,  Mr  Vincent 
lodged  in  the  sanae  hpuse  with  Mrs  Freke.     Some  dis- 
pute aro8<^  between  their  servants,  about  the  right  to  a 
coacli-iiouse,  which  each  party  claimed  as  exclusively 
their  own*     The  master  of  the  house  was  appealed  to 
by  Juba,  who  sturdily  maintained  his  massa's  right ;  he 
established  it,  and  rolled  his  massa's  curricle  into  the 
coach-house  in  triumph.     Mrs  Freke,  who  heard  and 
saw  the  whole  transaction  from  her  window,  said,  or 
swore,  that  she  would  make  Juba.iepcatoft  what  she 
called,  his  insolence^     The  threat  was  loud  enough  to 
reach  his  ears,  and  he  looked  up  in  astonishnient  to 
hear  such  a  voice  from  ^  wpjpaan ;  but  an  iQstant  after- 
wards  he  began  to  sing  very  g^y,  as  he  jumped  into 
the  curricle  to  turn  the  cushions,  and  then  danced  him- 
self up  and  down  by  the  springs,  as  if  rejoicing  in  his 
victory.     A  second  and  a  third  time  Mrs  Freke  repeated 
her  threat,  confirming  it  by  an  oath,  and  then  violently 
shut  down  the  window  and  disappeared.     Mr  Vincent, 
to  whom  Juba,  with  much  simplicity,  expressed  his 
aversion  of  the  mau'Woman  who  lived  in  the  house 
with  them,  laugHed  at  the  odd  manner  in  which  the 
black  imitated  her  voice  and  gesture,  but  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter.     Some  time  afterward,  however, 
Juba's  spirits  forsook  him ;  he  was  never  heard  to  sing 
or"to  whistle,  hie  scarcely  ever  spoke  even  to  his  master, 
who  was  much  surprised  by  this  sudden  change  from 
gaiety  and  loquacity  to  melancholy  taciturnity.    Nothing 
could  draw  firom  the  poor  fellow  any  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  alteration  in  his  humour ;  and  though  he 
seemed  excessively  grateful  for  the  concern  which  his 
master  showed  about  his  health,  no  kindness  or  amuse- 
ment could  restore  him  to  his  wonted  cheerfulness.     Mr 
Vincent  knew  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music ; 
and  having  heard  him  once  express  a  wish  for  a  tarn- 
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bourine,  he  gave  him  one ;  but  Juba  never  played  upoo 
it,  and  his  spirits  seemed  every  day  to  grow  worse  and 
worse.     Tlus  melancholy  lasted  during  the  whole  time 
that  he  remained  at  Harrowgate,  but  from  the  first  day 
of  his  arrival  at  Oakly-park  he  began  to  mend :  after 
he  had  been  there  a  week,  he  was  heard  to  sing,  and 
whistle,  and  talk  as  he  used  to  do,  and  his  master  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  recovery.      One  evening  his 
master  asked  him  to  go  back  to  HarrQW£g^te  for  hia 
tambourine,^  as  Ettle'^Oiarles  Percival  wished  to  hear 
lum  play  upon  it.     This  simple  request  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  poor  Juba ;  he  began  to  tremble  from  head 
to  fr)ot,  his  eyes  became  fixed,  and  he  stood  motionless  ; 
after  some  time,  he  suddenly  clasped  his  hands,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  exclaimed — 

<<  Q«  massa,  Juba  die !  If  Juba  go  back,  Juba  die ! " 
and  he  wiped  away  the  drops  that  stood  upon  his  fore- 
head.   "  But  me  will  go,  if  massa  bid — ^me  will  die !  ** 

Mr  Vincent  began  to  imagine  that  the  poor  feUow 
was  out  of  his  senses.  He  assured  him,  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  that  he  would  almost  as  soon  hazard 
his  own  life  as  that  of  such  a  ^thfrd,  affectionate 
servant ;  but  he  pressed  him  to  explain  ^at  possible 
danger  he  dreaded  from  returning  to  Harrowgate. 
Juba  was  silent,  as  if  afraid  to  speak — **  Don't  fear  to 
speak  to  me,''  said  Mr  Vincent ;  ^^  I  will  defend  you : 
if  anybody  have  injured  you,  or  if  you  dread  that  any- 
body will  injure  you,  trust  to  me ;  I  will  protect  you." 

**  Ah,  massa,  you  no  can !  Me  die,  if  me  go  back ! 
Me  no  can  say  word  more ; "  and  he  put  his  finger 
upon  his  lips,  and  shook  his  head.  Mr  Vincent  knew 
that  Juba  was  excessively  superstitious ;  and  convinced, 
that,  if  his  mind' were  not  alreaSy  deranged,  it  would 
certainly  become  so,  were  any  secret  terror  thus  to 
prey  upon  his  imagination,  he  assumed  a  very  grave 
countenance,  and  assured  him,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
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tremely  displeased  if  he  persisted  in  this  foolish  and 
obstinate  silence.  Overcome  by  this,  Juba  burst  into 
tears,  and  answered — ^**  Den  me  will  tell  all." 

This  conversation  passed  before  Miss  Portman  and 

Charles  Percival,  who  were  walking  in  the  park  with 

Mr  Vincent,  at  the  time  he  met  Juba,  and  asked  him 

to   go  for  the  tambourine.     When  he  came  to  the 

words  ''me  will  tell  all,''  he  made  a  sign  that  he 

wished  to  tell  it  to  his  master  alone.     Belinda  and  the 

little  boy  walked  on,  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  speak ; 

and  then,  though  with  a  sort  of  reluctant  horror,  he 

*  told  that  the  figure  of  an  old  woman,  all  in  flames,  had 

*PJ??5j?SdL--CC-1§i?s7  ^  his   bedchamber   at  xiarrowgate 

every  nighty  and  that  he  was  sure  she  was  one  of  the 

obeah-women  of  his  own  country,  who  had  pursued 

him  to  Europe  to  revenge  hia.  ^v^ving  pnce,.  wh^aJie 

was^ child,.  tir^npledC  W^  ^^  ^gg-shell  that. contained 

some  of  hef  poisons.     The  extreme  absurdity  of  this 

story  made  Mr  Vincent  burst  out  a-laughing  5  tut  his 

humanity  the  next  instant  made  him  serious ;  for  t^^e 

poor  victim  of  superstitious  terror,  after  having  revealed 

what,  according  to  the  belief  of  his  country,  it  is  death 

to  mention,  iffl  senseless  on  the  ground.     When  he 

came  to  Hinself,  he  calmly  said,  that  he  knew  he  must 

now  die,  for  that  the  obeah-women  never  forgave  those 

that  talked  of  them  or  their  secrets ;  and,  with  a  deep 

groan,  he  added,  that  he  wished  he  might  die  before 

night,  that  he  might  not  see  her  again.     It  was  in  vain 

to  attempt  to  reason  him  out  of  the  idea  that  he  had 

actually  seen  this  apparition :   his  account  of  it  was, 

that  it  first  appeared  to  him  injth.ejcpach-hpuse  one 

night,  when  he  went  thither  in   the   dark — ^that  he 

never  afterward  went  to  tlie  coach-house  in  the  dark 

— but  that  the  same  figure  of  an  old  woman,  all  in 

flames,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  every  night 

whilst  he  stayed  at  Harrowgate ;  and  that  he  was  then 
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persuaded  she  would  never  let  him  escape  from  her 

Swer  till  she  had  killed  him.  That  since  he  had  left 
arrowgate,  however,  she  had  not  tormented  him,  for 
he  had  never  seen  her,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  she 
had  forgiven  him ;  but  that  now  he  was  sure  of  her 
vengeance  for  having  spoken  of  her. 

Mr  Vincent  knew  the  astonishing  power  which  the 
belief  in  this  species  of  sorcery  *  has  over  the  minds  oF 
the  Jamaica  negroes ;  they  pine  and  actually  die  away 
from  the  moment  they  fancy  themselves  under  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  these  witches.  He  almost  gave  poor 
Juba  over  for  lost  The  first  person  that  he  happened 
to  meet  afrer  his  conversation  was  Belinda,  to  whom 
he  eagerly  related  it,  because  he  had  observed,  that  she 
had  listened  with  much  attention  and  syim»athy  to  the 
beginning  of  the  poor  fellow's  story.  The  moment 
that  she  heard  of  the  flaming  apparition,  she  recollected 
having  seen  a  head  drawn  in  phosphorus,  which  one  of 
the  children  liad  exhibited  for  her  amusement,  and  it 
occmred  to  her  that,  perhaps,  some  imprudent  or  ill- 
natured  person  might  have  terrified  the  ignorant  negro 
by  similar  means.  When  she  mentioned  this  to  Mr 
Vincent,  he  recollected  the  threat  that  had  been  thrown 
out  by  Mrs  Freke,  the  day  that  Juba  had  taken 
possession  of  the  disputed  coach-house ;  and  from  the 
character  of  this  lady,  Belinda  judged  that  she  would 
be  likely  to  play  such  a  trick,  and^jojcall  ity  as  usual, 
fun  or  frolic.  Miss  Portman  "suggestecTthat  one  of 
the  children  should  show  him  the  phosphorus,  and 
should  draw  some  ludicrous  figure  with  it  in  his  pre- 
sence. This  was  done,  and  it  had  the  effect  that  she 
expected.  Juba,  familiarised  by  degrees  with  the  object 
of  his  secret  horror,  and  convinced  that  no  obeah- woman- 
was  exercising  over  him  her  sorceries,  recovered  his 
health  and  spirits.     His  gratitude  to  A£ss  Portman, 

*  See  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii. 
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'who  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  cure,  was  as  simple 

and  touching  as  it  was  lively  and  sincere.     This  was 

the    circumstance  which  first  turned  Mr    Vincept's 

attention  towardsjBelinda,     Upon  examining  the  room 

in^wCich  the  negro  used  to  sleep  at  Harrowgate,  the 

strong^  smell  of  phosphorus  was  perceiyedy  and  part  of 

the  paper  was  burnt  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 

always  seen  the  figure,  so  that  he  was  now  perfectly 

convinced  that  this  trick  had  been  purposely  played  to 

frighten  him,  in  revenge  for  his  having  kept  possession 

of  the  coach-house. 

Mrs  Freke,  when  she  found  herself  detected,  gloried 
in^e  Jest^  and  told  the  story  as  a  good  joke  wherever 
she  went — triumphing  in  the  notiooy  that  it  was  she  who 
had  driven  both  master  and  man  from  Harrowgate. 

The  exploit  was,  however,  by  no  means  agreeable  in 
its  conseauences  to  her  fiiend  Mrs  Luttridge,  who  was 
now  at  Harrowgate.     For  reasons  of  her  own,  she  was 
very  anxious  to  fix.  Mr.  Vincent  in  her  society^  and  she 
wasTnui^r  pifovoked  by  Mrs  Freke^s  conduct.     The 
ladies  came  to  high  words  upon  the  occasion,  and  an 
Irreparable  breach  would  have  ensued,  had  not  Mrs 
Freke,  in  the  midst  of  her  rage,  recollected  Mrs  l/Ut- 
tridg^S-elgctioneeritig  interest:  and  suddenly  changing 
her  tone,  she  declared  that  '<  she  was  really  sorry  to  have 
driven  Mr  Vincent  from  Harrowgate ;  that  her  only  in- 
tention was  to  get  rid  of  his  black ;  she  would  lay  any 
wager,  that,  with  Mrs  Luttridge's  assistance,  they  could 
soon  get  the  gentleman  back  again ; "  and  she  propi)i£d, 
as^a  certain  method  of  fixing  Mr  .Yipcfint  ia  Mrs  Lut- 
tndg^slociety,  to  invite  Belinda  to  Harrowgate. 

"You  may  be  sure,**  said  Mrs  Freke,  "that  she 
must  by  this  time  be  cursedly  tired  of  her  visit  to  those 
stujgd"  goqJ  people  at  Oakly-parki  and  never  woman 
wanted  2Ln  excuse  to  do  anything  she  liked :  so  trust  to 
her  own  ingenuity  to  make  some  decent  apology  to  the 
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PerciTals  for  nmning  away  from  them.  As  to  Vincent^ 
you  may  be  sure  Belinda  Portman  is  his  only  induce- 
ment for  staying  with  that  precious  family  party ;  and 
if  we  haye  her  we  have  him.  Now  we  can  be  sure  of 
her,  for  she  has  just  quarrelled  with  our  dear  Lady 
Delacour.  I  had  the  whole  story  from  my  maid,  who 
had  it  from  Champfort.  Lady  Delacour  and  she  are 
aftlaggers-drawing,  and  it  will  be  delicious  to  hff  to 
hear  her  ladyship  handsomely  'abused.  We  are  the 
deCK'rM  enemies  or  her  enenay,.  so,  we  must  be  her 
friends.  Nothing  umtes  folk  so  quickly  and  so  solidly, 
as  hatred  of  some  common  foe.'' 

This  argument  could  not  fail  to  convince  Mrs  Lut- 
tridge,  and  the  next  day  Mrs  Freke  commenced  her 
operations.  She  drove  in  her  unicorn  to  Oakly-park, 
to  pay  Miss  Portman  a  visit  She  had  no  acquaintance 
either  with  Mr  Percival  or  Lady  Anne,  and  she  had 
always  treated  Belinda,  when  she  met  her  in  town, 
rather  cavalierly,  as  an  humble  companion  of  Lady 
Delacour.  But  it  cost  Mrs  Freke  nothing  to  change 
her  tone :  she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  can  re- 
member or  forget  people,  be  perfectly  familiar  or 
strangely  rude,  just  as  it  suits  the  convenience,  fashion, 
or  humour  of  the  minute. 


RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

BELINDA  was  alone,  and  reading,  when  Mrs 
Freke  dashed  into  the  room. 

"  How  do,  dear  creature  ? "  cried  she,  step- 
ping up  to  her,  and  shaking  hands  with  her  boisterously 
— "How  do? — Glad  to  see  you,  faith! — Been  long 
here  ? — ^Tremendously  hot  to-day !  " 
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She  flung  herself  upon  the  sofa  beside  Belinda,  threw 
her  hat  upon  the  table,  and  then  continued  speaking. 

**  And  how  d*ye  go  on  here,  poor  child? — Gad! 
I'm  glad  you're  alone — expected  to  find  you  encom- 
passed by  a  whole  host  of  the  righteous.     Give  me 
credit  for  my  'courage  in  coming  to  Henver  you  out 
of  their  hands.     Luttridge  and  I  had  such  compassion 
upon  you,  when  we  heard  you  were  close  prisoner 
here!      I  jE£a:£_tO  set  the  distressed  danasel  ftgg*  in 
spite  of  all  the  dragons  in  Christendom;  so  let  me 
carry  you  otrin  tnumph  m  my  umcom,  and  leave  these 
good  people  to  stare  when  they  come  home  from  their 
sober  walk,  and  find  you  gone.     There's  nothing  I 
like  80  much  as  to  make  good  people  stare — I  hope 
you^e  oiiny  way  o    thinking — ^you  don't  look  as  if 
you  were,  though;  but  J  never  mind  young  ladies' 
lqoks---alwaj8  give  the  lie  to  their  thoughts.     Now  we 
talk  o'Hooks-^never  saw  you  look  so  well  in  my  life 
— as  handsome  as  an  angel  1     And  so  much  the  better 
for  me.     Do  you  know,  I've.  a. .bet  of  twenty  guineas 
onyour  h^d— on  your  face,  I  mean.     There's  a 
young  bride  at  Harrowgate,  Lady  H;;::^ — ^  they're  all 
mad  about  her;  the  men  swear  she's  the  handsomest 
wonmn  jn^^ngland,  and  I  swear  I  know  one  ten  times 
as  handsome.     They've  dared  me  to  make  good  my 
word,  and  I've  pledged  myself  to  produce  my  beauty 
at  the  next  ball,  and  to  pit  her  against  their  belle  for 
any  money.     Most  votes  carry  it     I'm   willing  to 
double  my  bet  since  I've  seen  you  again.     Come,  had 
not  we  best  be  off?     Now  do^'t  refuse  me  and  make 
speeches — ^you  know  that's  aU  nonsense — I'll  take  all 
the  blame  upon  myself." 

Belinda,  who  had  not  been  suffered  to  utter  a  word 
whilst  Mrs  Freke  ran  on  in  this  strange  manner,  looked 
in  unfeigned  astonishment ;  but  when  she  found  herself 
seized  and  dragged  towards  the  door,  she  drew  back 
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with  a  degree  of  gentle  firmness  that  aatonished  Mn 
Freke.  With  a  smiling  countenance,  but  a  steady  tone, 
she  said,  ^'that  she  was  sorry  Mrs  Freke's  luiight- 
errantry  should  not  be  exerted  in  a  better  cause,  for 
that  she  ^s  neither  a  pn'gnnor^  nnr  f^  difftmwfd  duP'*^^  *^ 

^<  And  will  you  make  me  lose  my  bet  ? ''  cried  Mrs 
Freke.  *<0,  at  all  events,  you  must  come  to  the 
ball ! — I'm  down  for  it.  But  I'U  not  jx'ess  it  new, 
because  you're  frightened  out  of  your  poor  litde  ^ts, 
I  see,  at  the  bare  thoughts  of  doing  anything  con- 
sidered out  of  rule  by  these  good  people.  W  ell,  well ! 
it  shall  bemanaged  for  you — Wv^  tbgt  tff  T"**i  T*'" 
used  to  managjin^  for  cowards.  Pray  tell  me — Yoa 
and  Lady  Delacour  are  off,  I  understand  ? — Give  ye 
joy ! — She  and  I  were  once  great  fiiends ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  had  OTec  her  *  that  power  ^hlffh  ffi*^""e  "lin^^ 
haye  over  weak  ones,'  but  she  was  too  weak  for  me — 
one  of  those  people  that  have  nether  courage  to  be 
good,  nor  to  be  bad." 

**The  courage  to  be  bad,"  said  Belinda,  **  I  believe, 
indeed,  she  does  not  possess." 

Mrs  Freke  stared.  **  Why,  I  heard  you  had  quar- 
relled with  her !  " 

«« If  I  had,"  said  Belinda,  **  I  hcye  that  I  should 
sdll  do  justice  to  her  merits.  It  is  said  that  people  are 
apt  to  suffer  more  by  their  fiiends  than  their  enemies. 
I  hope  that  will  never  be  the  case  with  Lady  Delacour, 
as  I  confess  that  I  have  been  one  of  her  fi-iends." 

«•  'Gad,  I  i^^yourjBpirit — ^you  don't  want  courage, 
I  see,'to  fight  even  for  your  enemies.  You  are  just  the 
kind  of  girl  I  admire.  I  see  you  have  been  prejudiced 
against  me  by  Lady  Delacour;  but  whatever  stories 
she  may  have  trumped  up,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this,  there's  no  living  with  her,  sh^s  so  j^ous — -so 
ridiculously  Jealous— of  that  lord  of  hei;s,  for  whom 
all  the  time  sEe  Iuub  the  impudence  to  pretend  not  to 
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care  more  than  I  jt^  %  tbf?  wlr  of  my  h^^nt^"  aai'H 
Mrs^  Freke,  striking  itjvith  her  whip ;  •*  but  she  hasn't 
the  courageto  give  him  Ut  lor  tatT  now  this  is  what  I 
call  weakness.  Pray,  how  do  she  and  Clarence  Hervey 
go  on  together? — ^Are  they  out  o'  the  hornbook  of 
platomcs  yet  f 
*"'*"TVIr  Horey  was  not  in  town  when  I  left  it,"  said 
Belinda. 

«  Was  not  he  ?— Ho !  ho  ! — ^He*s  ofF  then  ! — Ay, 
SO  I  prophesied ;  she^  not  the  thing  for  him  :  he  has 
some  strength  of  min3-^^^^^^5o]me  soul— above  viilgar  pre- 
judices ;  so  must  a  woman  be  to  hold  him.  He  was 
caught  at  first  by  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  that  sort  of 
stuff;  but  I  knew  it  could  not  last — knew  she'd  dilly 
dally  with  Clary,  till  he  would  turn  upon  his  heel  and 
leave  her  there." 

*<  I  fancy  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken  both  with 
respect  to  Mr  Hervey  and  Lady  Delacour,"  Belinda 
very  seriously  began  to  say.  But  Mrs  Freke  inter- 
rupted her,  and  ran  on — <*  No  !  no  !  no  !  I'm  not 
mistaken ;  Clarence  has  found  her  out  She's  a  niery 
woman — that  he  could  forgive  her,  and  so  could  I ; 
but  she's  a  m£re  woman— and  diat  he^  can't  forgive 
— ^no  moreen  I." 

TEere'was  a  kind  of  drollery  about  Mrs  Freke, 
which,  with  some  people,  made  the  odd  things  she 
said  pass  for  wit  Humour  she  really  possessed ;  and 
when  she  chose  it,  she  could  be  diverting  to  those  who 
like  buifoonery  in  women.  She  had  set  her  heart  upon 
wmmng  Belinda  over  to  her  party.  She  began  by 
flattery  of  her  beauty ;  but  as  she  saw  that  this  had  no 
effect,  she  next  tried  what  could  be  done  by  insinuating 
that  she  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  understanding,  by 
talking  to  her  as  an  esprit  fort 

"  For  my  part,"  said  she,  "  I  own  I  should  like  a 
Strong  devil  better  than  a  weak  QQlgel. 
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"  You  forget,"  said  Belinda,  <<  that  it  is  not  Milton, 
but  Satan*  who  saya— 

*  Fallen  spirit,  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.' " 

•*  You  read,  I  see ! — I  did  not  know  you  were  a 
riding  girL  So  was  I  once ;  but  I  never  read  now. 
Books  only  spoil  the  originality  of  ^en^us ;  very  well 
for  those  who  can't  tHnk  for  themselves — but  when  one 
has  made  up  one's  opinions,  there  is  no  use  in  reading." 

"  But  to  maie  them  up,"  replied  Belinda,  *•  may  it 
not  be  useM  ? " 

<<  Of  no  use  upon  earth  to  minds  of  a  certain  class. 
You,  who  can  think  for  yourself,  should  never  read." 

"  But  I  read  that  I  may  think  for  myself." 

<<Only  ruin  your  understanding,  trust  me.  Books 
are  full  of  trash — ^nonsense ;  conversation  is  worth  all 
thel)boks  in  the  world,  *^ 

**  And  is  there  never  any  nonsense  in  conversation  ? " 

"What  have  you  here?"  continued  Mrs  Freke, 
who  did  not  choose  to  attend  to  this  question;  ex- 
claiming, as  she  reviewed  each  of  the  books  on  the 
table  in  their  turns,  in  the  summary  language  of  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance,  "  iSimith's  Theory  oFMiorarSenti- 
ments — ^milk  and  water  !  Moore's  Travels — ^liasty 
pudding!  La  Bruyere — ^netde  porridge!  This  is 
what  you  were  at  when  I  came  in,  was  it  not  ? "  said 
she,  taking  up  a  book  in  which  she  saw  Belinda's 
mark ;  "  Essay  on  the  Inconsistency  of  Human  Wishes. 
Poor  thing !  who  bored  you  with  this  task  ? " 

"  Mr  Percival  recommended  it  to  me,  as  one  of  the 
best  essays  in  the  English  language." 

"  The  devil !  theyjeem  to  have  put,  yXMUil.a,£0ur8e 
of  the  bitters — a  course  of  the  woods  might  do  your 
business  better.  Do  you  ever  hunt? — Let  me  take 
you  out  with  me  some  morning — you'd  be  quite  an 
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angel  on  horseback;  or  let  me  drive  you  out  some 
day  in  my  unicorn.'' 

Belinja  4?dil3y^  %^W  iff rifatiftffi ,  ^"^  Mrs  Freke 
Strode  away  to  the  window  to  conceal  ber  mortifica- 
don^tKrew  up  the  sash,  and  called  out  to  her  groom, 
« Walk  those  horses  about,  blockhead!  " 

Kir  tercival  and  Mr  Vincent  at  this  instant  came 
into  the  room. 

**  Haily  fellow !  well  met !  *'  cried  Mrs  Freke,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand  to  Mr  Vincent. 

It  has  been  remarked^  that  an  antipathy  subsists 
between  creatures,  who,  without  being  the  same,  have 
yet  a  strong  external  resemblance.  Mr  Percival  saw 
this  instinct  rising  in  Mr  Vincent,  and  smiled. 

<<Hail,  fellow!  well  met!  I  say.  Shake  hands 
and  be  friends,  man !  Though  Fm  not  in  the  habit 
of  making  apologies,  if  it  will  be  any  satis&ction  to 
you,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  frightening  your  poor  devil 
of  a  blacL*' 

Then  turning  towards  Mr  Percival,  she  .ineasured 
him  with  her  eye,  as  a  person  whom  she  longed  to 
atgc]^^  She  thought,  that  if  Behnda's  opinion  of  the 
understanding  of  these  Perdvais  could  be  lowered,  she 
should  rise  in  her  esteem :  accordingly,  she  determined 
to  draw  Mr  Percival  into  an  argument. 

**  I've  been  talking  treason,  I  believe,  to  Miss  Port- 
man,"  cried  she;  **for  Fve  been  opposing  some  of 
your  opinions,  Mr  Percival" 

**  If  you  opposed  them  all,  madam,"  said  Mr  Per- 
cival, **  I  should  not  think  it  treason." 

"  Vastly  polite ! — But  I  think  all  our  politeness 
hypocrisy;  what  d'ye  say  to  that ? '' 

**^ou  know  jhat.fiest,  madam !  " 

"  Then  I'll  go^a  step  farther ;  for  I'm  determined  you 
shall  contradict  me :  I  think  ail' virtue  is  hypocrisy." 

"  I   need  not  contradict  you,  madam,'    said  Mr 
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Percival,  ^  for  the  terms  which  yon  make  use  of  con- 
tradict Uiemsdves." 

"It  is  my  system/'  pursued  Mrs  Freke,  **that 
shame  is  always  the  cause  of  the  vices  of  women*" 

**  It  is  sometimes  the  effecty"  said  Mr  Percival  ; 
**  andy  as  cause  and  effect  are  reciprocal,  perhaps  you 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  right." 

^*  Q !  I  hate  qualifying  arguers— :^lump  assertion  or 
plump  denial  for  me:  you  shan  t  get  oft  sa  I  say 
shSnelsTEe  cause  oTall  women's  vices." 

"False  shame,  I  suppose  you  mean?"  said  M^r 
Percival. 

**  Mere  play  upon  words !  AJj^l^gipp  ^  false  B>)gmf> 
— ^we  should  be  a  great  deal  betterwithout  it.  What 
say  you,  Miss  Portman  ?— SHeia^  li^?  Silence  that 
speaks." 

"Miss  Portman's  blushes,"  said  Mr  Vincent, 
"  speak  y^r  her." 

**jigainst  her,"  said  Mrs  Freke:  "women  blush 
because  they  understand. 

"And  you  would  have  them  understand  without 
blushing?'  said  Mr  Percival.  "I  grant  you  that 
nothing  can  be  more  different  than  innocence  and 
ignorance.     Female  delicacy ** 

**  Thiflu, J8 Just  the  way  you  menjBpwLjBflaaen,** 
cried  Mrs  Freke,  "  by  talking  to  them  of  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex^  and  such  stuff.  This  delicacy  enslaves  the 
pretty  delicate  dears." 

"  No ;  it  enslaves  us,"  said  Mr  Vincent. 

"  I  hate  slavery !  Vive  la  liberte !  "  cried  Mrs 
Freke.     "  I'm  a  champion  for  the  Rights  of  Women." 

"I  am  ail~advocatie'for  tHSr  happmess/'  said  Mr 
Percival,  "and  for  their  delicacy,  as  I JthinLiL-Con- 
duces  to  their  Happiness.*^  ^ 

"T7m  an  enemy  to  their  delicacy,  asX^am-sure  it 
conduces  to  their  misery." 
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**  You  Speak  from  experience  ? "  said  Mr  PercivaL 

*•  No,  from  observation.  Your  most  delicate  women 
are  always  the  greatest  hypocrites ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
no  hypocrite  can  or  ought  to  be  liappy.*' 

**  But  you  have  not  proved  the  hypocrisy,"  said 
Belinda.  *<  Delicacy  is  not,  I  hope,  an  indisputable 
proof  of  it  ?     If  you  mean /aire  delicacy " 

**  T^X-Xutj;hfi_jnatter  short  at  oncj^'  cried  Mrs  I 
Freke,  "  why,  when  a  woman  JSkci&,A  mwk  dae;^.,  not  / 
she  go  and  tell  him  so  honestly  ? ''  ^ 

BelinJia,  surprised  "By  this  question  from  a  woman, 
was  too  much  abashed  mstantly  to  answer. 

**  Because  she's  a  hypocrite.  That  is  and  must  be 
the  answer.'* 

**No,**  said  Mr  Percival,  "because,  if  she  be  a 
woman  of  sense,  she  knows  that  by  such  a  step  she 
would  disgust  the  object  of  her  afiection.*' 

**  Cunning !— cunning !— -cunning ! — ^the  aims  of  the 
weakest.*' 

"  Prudence !  prudence ! — the  arms  of  the  strongest. 
Taking  the  best  means  to  secure  our  own  happiness 
without  injuring  that  of  others  is  the  best  proof  of 
sense  and  strength  of  mind,  whether  in  man  or 
woman.  Fortunately  for  society,  the  same  conduct  in 
ladies  which  best  secures  their  happiness  most  increases 


ours." 


Mrs  Freke  beat  the  devij's  tattoo  for  some  moments, 
and  then  exclaimed,"*^ ^  ou  may  say  what  you  will,  but 
the  ^eseot  system  of  society  is  radically  ..wcong: — 
whatever  is^js^  WFoug." 

"How  would  you  improve  the  state  of  society?" 
asked  Mr  Percival  calmly. 

"  I'5a_notjrinker-general  to  the  world,**  said  she. 

" I  am  £lad  of  it/'  said  Mr  Percival ;  "for  I  have 
heard  thatftiukers^oiften  spoil  more  than  tliey  mend.** 

"  But  if  you  want  to  know,"  said  Mrs  Freke,  "  what 
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I  would  do  to  improve  the  world,  I'll  tell  you:   I'd 
have  both  sexes  call  things  by  their  right  names." 

^^This  would  doubtless  be  a  great  improvementy" 
said  Mr  Percival ;  **  but  you  would  not  overturn  society 
to  attain  it,  would  you  ?  Should  we  find  things  much 
improved  by  tearing  away  what  has  been  called  the 
decent  drapery  of  Jtfe  ?  " 

'**I)rapery,  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion,''  cried  Mrs 
Freke,  <<  drapery,  whether  wet  or  dry,  is  the  most 
confoundedly  indecent  thing  in  the  world." 

<*That  depends  on  ftibSe  opinion,  I  allow,"  said 
Mr  PercivaL  **  The  Lacedaemonian  ladies,  who  were 
veiled  only  by  public  opinion,  were  better  covered  from 
profime  eyes  than  some  English  ladies  are  in  wet 
drapery." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  Lacedsemonian  ladies :  I 
took  my  leave  of  them  when  I  was  a8choolboy---ffl:l, 
I  should  say.  But  pray,  what  o'clock  is  it  ^  you  ? 
Fve  sat  till  l*m  cramped  all  over,"  cried  Mrs  Freke, 
getting  up  and  stretching  herself  so  violently  that  some 
partj>fi)fir.h^iliinents  gave  way.  **Hon^  f^j*  q»"  ynal 
J  pimse !  "  said  she,  bursting  into  a  horse  laugh. 

W  ithout  sharing  in  any  degree  that  confusion  which 
Belinda  felt  for  her,  she  strode  out  of  the  room,  saying, 
^^Miss  Portman,  you  .understand  thge  things  better 
than  I  do ;  come  and  set  me  to  rigHte.^"        *'  ** 

When  she  w^s  in  Belinda's  room,  she  threw  herself 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  laughed  immoderately. 

"  How  I  have  trinmied  Percival  this  morning !  ** 
said  she. 

*^1  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Belinda;  **(ot  I 
really  was  afraid  he  had  been  too  severe  upon  you." 

"  I  only  wish,"  continued  Mrs  Freke,  "  I  only  wish 
his  wife  had  been  by.  Why  the  devil  did  not  she 
make  her  appearance  ?  I  sujqiose  the  prude  was  afraid 
of  my  demolishing  and  unrig^iig.her." 
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<<  There  seems  to  have  been  more  danger  of  that 
for  you  than  for  anybody  else/'  said  Belinda,  as  she 
assisted  to  set  Mrs  Freke's  riggings  as  she  called  it, 
to  rights. 

<^  I  do  of  all  things  delight  in  hauling  good  people's  ) 
opinions  out  of  their  musty  drawers,  and  seeing  how 
they  look  when  they're  all  pulled  to  pieces  before  their 
faces !    Pray,  are  those  Lady  Anne's  orawers  or  yours  ? " 
said  Mrs  Freke,  pointing  to  a  chest  of  drawers. 
«  Mine." 

**  I'm  soriy  for  it  5  for  if  they  were  hers,  to  punish 
her  for  shirking  me,  by  the  Lord,  I'd  have  every  rag 
she  has  in  the  world  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor' in 
ten  mihutesl'"  You  don't  know  me — I'm  a  terrible 
peffion'when  provoked — stop  at  nothing !  " 

As  Mrs  Freke  saw  no  other  chance  left  of  gaining 
her  point  with  Belinda,  she  tried  what  intimidating  her 
would  do. 

"  I  stop  at  nothing,"  repeated  she,  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  Miss  Portman,  to  fascinate  her  by  terrpr. 
*<  Friend  or  foe  !  peace  or  war  !  Take  your  choice. 
Come  toffieT»ir  at  Harrowgate,  I  win  my  bet,  and 
I'm  your  sworn  friend.  Stay  away,  I  lose  my  bet, 
and  am  your  sworn  enemy." 

*'It  is  not  in  my  power,  madam,"  said  Belinda 
calmly,  "  to  comply  witJi  your  request." 

"Then  you'll  take  the  consequences,"  cried  Mrs 
Freke.  She  rushed  past  her,  hurried  downstairs,  and 
called  out,  "  Bid  my  blockhead  bring  my  unicorn." 

She,  her  unicorn,  and  her  blockhead,  were  out  of 
fflght  in  a  few  minutes. 

Good  may  be  drawn  from  eviL  Mrs  Freke's  con- 
versation, though  at  the  time  it  confounded  Belinda, 
roused  her,  upon  reflection,  to  examine  by  her  reason 
the  habits  and  principles  which  guided  her  conduct. 
She  had  a  general  feeling  that  they  were  right  and 
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necessary ;  but  now,  with  the  assistance  rf  Lady  Anne 
and  Mr  PercivalT^ie'e^  iftJ&CC-JHaiJinder- 

standing  the  exact  boundaries  between  rj|£)|}|  ^pd  wrong 
upon  n^fiysiibjects.  She  felt  a  species  of  satisfaction 
and'veeunty,  from  seeing  the  demonstration  of  those 
axioms  of  morality^  in  which  she  had  previously  ac- 
quiesced. Reasoning  gradually  became  ^^^  agreeable 
to  her  as  wit";  nor  was  Her  taste  for  wit  diminbhed^ 
it  was  only  lefined  by  this  process.  She  now  com- 
pared and  judged  of  the  value  of  the  different  species 
of  this  brilHant  talent 

Mrs  Freke's  wit,  thought  she,  is  like  a  noisy  squib» 
the  momentary  terror  of  passengers  ;  Lady  Oeiacour's 
like  an  elegant  firework,  which  we  crowd  to  see,  and 
cannot  forbear  td' applaud  ;  but  Lady  Anne  Percival's 
wit  is  like  the  refulgent  moon,  we    * 

*'  Love  the  mild  rays,  and  bless  the  useful  light." 

"  Miss  Portman,"  said  Mr  Percival,  **  are  not  you 
afrdd  of  making  an  enemy  of  Mrs  Freke  by  declining 
her  invitation  to  Harrowgate  ? " 

**  I  think  her  friendship  more  to  be  dreaded  than  her 
enmity,"  replied  Belinda. 

^^Then  you  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  an  obeah- 
woman  ?  *'  said  Mr  Vincent 

*'  Not  in  the  least,  unless  she  were  to  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  false  friend,''  said  Belinda. 

"  Till  lately,"  said  Mr  Vincent,  "  I  was  deceived 
in  the  character  of  Mrs  Freke.  I  thought  her  a 
dashing,  fi'ee-spoken,  free-hearted  sort  of  eccentric 
person,  who  would  make  a  staunch  friend  and  a  jolly 
companion.  As  a  mistress,  or  a  wife,  no  man  of  any 
taste  could  think  of  her.  Compare  that  woman  now 
with  one  of  our  Creole  ladies." 

**  But  why  with  a  Creole  ? "  said  Mr  PercivaL 
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**  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  in  the  first  place :  our 

Creole  women  are  all  softness,  grace,  delicacy ^* 

**  And  indolenccT^^STd  Mr  Percival. 
**  TferritTdolehce  is  but  a  slight,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  amiable  defect ;  it  kee^s  than  out  of  mischief, 
and  it  attaches  them  to  domes^cTIfe,  Tfie  acUvity  of 
a  Mrs^Freke  would  never  excite  their  emulation ;  and 
80  much  the  better." 

**  So  much  the  better,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr  PercivaL 
**  But  is  there  no  other  species  of  activity  that  might 
excite  their  ambition  with  propriety  ?  Without  dimi- 
nishing their  grace,  softness,  or  delicacy,  might  not 
they  cultivate  their  minds  ?  Do  you  think  ignorance^ 
as  well  as  indolence,  an  amiable  defect,  essential  to  the 
female  character  ?" 

**  Not  essentiaL  -  You  do  not,  I  hope,  imagine  that 
I  am  so  much  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  my  country- 
women, that  I  can  neither  see  nor  feel  the  superiority 
in  some  instances  of  European  cultivation?  I  speak 
only  in  general." 

"  And  in  general,*'  said  Lady  Anne  Percival,  "does 
Mr  Vincent  wish  to  confine  our  sex  to  the  bliss  of 
ignorance  ? " 

"  If  it  be  bliss,"  said  Mr  Vincent,  "  what  reason 
would  they  have  for  complaint  ?  " 

<*  If"  said  Belinda  5  "  but  that  is  a  question  which 
you  have  not  yet  decided." 

"And  how  can  we  decide  it?"  said  Mr  Vincent. 
**The  taste  and  feelings  of  individuals  must  be  the 
arbiters  of  their  happiness." 

"  You  leave  reason  quite  out  of  the  question,  then," 
said  Mr  Percival,  "and  refer  tlie  whole  to  taste  and 
feeling?  So  that  if  the  most  ignorant  person  in  the 
world  assert  that  he  is  happier  than  you  are,  you  are 
bound  to  believe  him." 

"  Why  should  not  I  ? "  said  Mr  Vincent. 
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*^  Because,"  said  Mr  PerciTal,  ^<  though  he  can  judge 
of  his  own  pleasures,  he  cannot  judge  of  yours ;  his 
are  common  to  both,  but  yours  are  unknown  to  him. 
Would  you,  at  this  instant,  change  places  with  that 
ploughman  yonder,  who  is  whistling  as  he  goes  for 
want  of  thought  ?  or,  would  you  choose  to  go  a  step 
higher  in  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  and  turn  savage  ?  " 

Mr  Vincent  laughed,  and  protested  that  he  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  give  up  his  title  to  civilized  society ; 
and  that,  instead  of  wishing  to  have  less  knowledge, 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  more.  **  I  am  sensible," 
said  he,  **that  I  have  manyprejudiceri^^^^^^Jtos^ort- 
VQsixi  has  made  me  ashamed  oisonie  oFtfieni.^ 

There  was  a  de^ce  of  cafldoorfitt  "Mr  Viucent's 
manner  and  conversation,  which  interested  everybody 
in  liis  favour;  Belinda  amongst  the  rest.  She  was 
p^rfecdy  at  ease  in  Mr  Vincent's  company,  because  she 
considered  him  as  a  person  who  wished  for  £er  Mend- 
ship,  without  having  any  design  to  engage  lier  affections. 
From  several  hints  that  dropped' fium  him,  JluiU  Mr 
Percival,  and  from  Lady  Anne,  she  was..P^s^^^^ 
that  he  was  attached  to  some  Creole  lady ;  and  all  that 
he  said  in  favour-tjfthe  elegaui  softii^s^'and  delicacy 
of  his  countrywomen  confirmed  this  opinion. 

Miss  Portman  was  not  one  of  those  young  ladies 
who  fancy  that  every  gendeman  who  converses  freely 
with  them  will  inevit^ly  fall  a  victim  to  the  power 
of  their  charms,  and  who  see  in  every  man  a  lover, 
or  nothing. 
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A   DECLARATION. 


I  little  Charles  Percival,  running  eagerly  into  the 
room  with  a  plant  ia  hia  hand  "  WiU  you  aeod 
thU  in  your  letter  to  Helena  Delacour,  and  tell  her 
that  is  the  thing  that  gold-fisheg  are  eo  fond  off  And 
tell  her  that  it  is  called  lemna,  and  that  it  may  be  found 
ia  any  ditch  or  pool." 

"  But  how  can  she  find  ditches  and  pools  in  Gros- 
venor-gquare,  my  dear  f " 

"  O,  I  forgot  that.  Then  will  yon  tell  her,  mamma, 
that  I  will  send  her  a  great  quantity  ?  " 

"  How,  my  dear  ? " 

"  I  doD't  know,  mamma,  jA — but  I  will  find  out 
some  way." 

"  Would  it  not  be  as  well,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother, 
smiling,  "to  consider  how  you  can  perform  your  promises  > 
before  you  make  them  \ "  ' 

"A  gentleman,"  said  Mr  Vincent,  "never  makes  a 
promise  that  he  cannot  perform." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  said  the  boy  proudly ; 
"Miss  Portman,  who  is  very  good-natured,  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  so  good,  when  she  goes  back  to  Lady 
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DelacouTy  as  to  carry  food  for  the  gold-fishes  to  Helena 
— ^you  see  that  I  have  found  out  a  way  to  keep  my 
promise." 

**  No,  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Belinda ;  **  for  I  am  not 
goingback  to  Lady  Delacour's." 

**  Then  I  am  very  glad  of  it !  "  said  the  boy,  drop- 
ping the  weedy  and  clapping  his  hands  joyfidly ;  ^*  for 
then  I  hope  you  will  always  stay  here,  don't  you, 
mamma  ?— don't  youy  Mr  Vincent  ?  O,  you  do,  I  am 
siire,  for  I  heard  you  say  so  to  papa  the  othePday ! 
But  what  makes  you  g"ow  so  rcSP^ 

His  mother  took  hini  By  the  hand,  as  he  was  going 
to  repeat  the  question,  and  leading  him  out  of  the  room, 
desired  him  to  show  her  the  place  where  he  found  the 
food  for  the  gold-iishes. 

Belinda,  to  Mr  Vincent's  great  relief,  seemed  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  child's  question,  nor  to  have 
any  sympathy  in  his  curiosity ;  she  was  inteptly  rnpy- 
ingjyestall's  sketch  of  Lady  Anne  Percival  and  her 
family,  and  she  had  been  roused,  by  the  first  mention 
of  Helena  Delacour's  name,  to  many  painful  and  some 
pleasing  recollections.  "What  a  charming  woman, 
and  what  a  charming  family !  "  said  Mr  Vincent,  as 
he  looked  at  the  drawing ;  "  and  how  much  more  in- 
teresting is  this  picture  of  domestic  happiness  than  all 
the  pictures  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  gods 
and  goddesses,  that  ever  were  drawn !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Belinda,  "and  how  much  more  inte- 
resting this  picture  is  to  us,  from  our  knowing  that  it  is 
not  a  fancy-piece ;  that  the  happiness  is  real,  not  ima- 
ginary :  that  this  is  the  natural  expression  of  affection 
in  the  countenance  of  the  mother ;  and  that  these 
children,  who  crowd  round  her,  are  what  they  seem 
to  be — ^the  pride  and  pleasure  of  her  life !  " 

"There  cannot,"  exclaimed  Mr  Vincent,  with 
enthusiasm,  "be  a  more  delightful  picture!     O  Miss 
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Portman,  is  it  possible  that  you  should  not  feel  what 
you  can  paint  so  well  ?  '* 

'*  Is  it  possible,  sir,"  said  Belinda,  "  that  you  should 
suspect  me  of  such  wretched  hypocrisy,  as  to  affect  to 
admire  what  I  am  incapable  of  feeling  ? " 

**  You  misunderstand — ^you  totally  misunderstand  me. 
Hypocrisy!  No;  there  is  not  a  woman  upon  earth 
whom  I  believe  to  be  so  far  above  all  hypocrisy,  all 
affectation.     But  I  imagined — I  feared " 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words  he  was  in  some  con- 
fusion, and  hastily  turned  over  the  prints  in  a  portfolio 
which  lay  upon  the  table.  Belinda's  eye  was  caught 
by  an  engraving  of  Lady  Delacour  in  the  character  of 
the  comic  muse.  Mr  Vincent  did  not  know  the 
intimacy  that  had  subsisted  between  her  ladyship  and 
Miss  Portman — she  sighed  from  the  recollection  of 
Clarence  Hervey,  and  of  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
masquerade. 

"  What  a  contrast ! ''  said  Mr  Vincent,  placing,. the 
print  of  Lady  Delacour  beside  the  pictUTje  of^Lady 
Anne"  FercIvaJ.  "  What  a  contrast !  Compare  their 
pictures— compare  their  characters— compare " 

**  Excuse  me,'*  interrupted  Belinda ;  "  Lady  Dela- 
cour was  once  my  friend,  and  I  do  not  like  to  make 
a  comparison  so  much  to  her  disadvantage.  I  have 
never  seen  any  woman  who  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  Lady  Anne  Percival." 

**  I  have  been  more  fortunate,  I  have  seen  one— one 
equally  worthy  of  esteem — admiration — ^love.'' 

Mr  Vincent's  voice  faltered  in  pronouncing  the 
word  love ;  yet  Belinda,  prepossessed  by  the  idea.that 
he  ^8  attached  to  some  Creole  lady,  simpy  answered, 
withoutTooking  up  from  her  drawing,  "  i  ou  are  indeed 
very  fortunate — ^peculiarly  fortunate.  Are  th^^.West 
Indian.  Jadies- 


"  West  Indian  ladies !  "  interrupted  Mr  Vincent. 
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<*  Surely,  Miss  Portman  cannot  imagine  that  I  am  at 
this  instant  thinking  of  any  West  Indian  lady !  "  Be- 
linda looked  up  with  an  air  of  surprise.  ^'  Charming 
Miss  Portman,  continued  he,  "  I  have  learnt  to  ad- 
mire European  beauty ^  European  excellence!  I  have 
acquired  new  ideas  of  the  female  character — ^ideas — 
feelings  that  must  henceforward  render  me  exquisitely 
happy  or  exquisitely  miserable." 

Miss  Portman  had  been  too  often  called  ^*cbarmmg** 
to  be  much  startled  or  delighted  by  the  sound:  the 
word  would  have  passed  by  unnoticed,  but  there  was 
something  so  impassioned  in  Mr  Vincent's  manner,  that 
she  could  no  longer  mistake  it  for  common  gallantry, 
and  she  was  in  evident  confusion.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  idea  of  Mr  Vincent  as  a  lover  came  into  her 
mind :  the  next  instant  she  accused  herself  of  vanity, 
and  dreaded  that  he  should  read  her  thoughts.  "  Ex- 
quisitely miserable !  "  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  raillery : 
**  I  should  not  suppose,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr 
Vincent,  that  anydiing  could  make  him  exquisitely 
miserable." 

**Then  you  do  not  know  my  character — ^you  do 
not  know  my  heart :  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me 
exquisitely  miserable.  Mine  is  not  ^e  cold,  hackneyed 
phrase  of  gallantry,  but  the  fervid  language  of  ^sjion/' 
cried  he,  seizing  her  Hand. 

At  this  instant  one  of  the  children  camae^in  with 
some  flowers  to  Belinda ;  and,  glad  of  the  interruption, 
she  hastily  put  up  her  drawings  and  left  the  room, 
observing  that  she  should  scarcely  have  time  to  dress 
before  dinner.  However,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself 
alone,  she  forgot  how  late  it  was ;  and  though  she  sat 
down  before  the  glass  to  dress,  she  made  no  progress 
in  the  business,  but  continued  for  some  time  motionless, 
endeavouring  to  recollect  and  to  understand  all  that  had 
passed.    The  result  of  her  reflections  was  the  conviction 
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that  hCTjgartiaHty  for  ClarenceJEJervey  was  greater  than 
shceySTiad  tilTthifflnoment  suspectecL  ^~I liave T:old 
my  aunt^SSSHope,"  thought  she, "  that  the  idea  of  Mr 
Hervey  had  no  influence  in  my  refusal  of  Sir  Philip 
Baddely ;  I  have  said  that  my  affections  are  entirely 
at  my  own  conmiand :  then  why  do  I  feel  this  alarm 
at  the  discovery  of  Mr  Vincent's  views  ?  Why  do  I 
compare  him  with  one  whom  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  ? 
— ^And  yet,  how  are  we  to  judge  of  character  ?  How 
can  we  form  any  estimate  of  what  is  amiable,  of  what 
will  make  us  happy  or  miserable,  but  by  comparison  ? 
Am  I  to  blame  for  perceiving  superiority  ?  Am  I  to 
blame  if  one  person  be  more  agreeable,  or  seem  to  be 
more  agreeable,  than  another  ?  Am  I  to  blame  if  I 
cannot  love  Mr  Vincent  ? " 

Before  Belinda  had  answ^ed  these  questions  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  dinner-bell  rang.  There  happened  to 
dine  this  day  at  Mr  Percival's  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
arrived  fromXisbpn,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  sailors'  practice  of  stilling  the  waves  over  the  bar 
of  Tis&on  by  IFrowing  oil  upon jEte' water.  TJiarles 
Percival's  curiosity  was  excited  by  this  conversation, 
and  he  wished  to  see  the  experiment.  In  the  evening 
his  father  indulged^'his  wishes.  The  children  were 
delighted  at  the  sight,  and  little  Charles  insisted  upon 
Belinda's  following  him  to  a  particular  spot,  where  he 
was  well  convinced  that  she  could  see  better  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  "  Take  care,"  cried  Lady 
Anne,  "or  you  will  lead  your  friend  into  the  river, 
Charles."  The  boy  paused,  and  soon  afterwards  asked 
his  father  several  questions  about  swimming  and  drown- 
ing, and  bringing  people  to  life  after  they  had  been 
drowned.  "Don't. you  remember,  papa,"  said  he, 
^^that  Mr  Hervey,  who  was ^most 'frowned  in  the 
Serpentine  river  m  London  ? " — Belinda  coloured  at 
hearing  unexpectedly  the  name  of  the  person  of  whom 
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she  was  at  that  instant  thinking,  and  the  child  continued 
— **  I  liked  that  Mr  Hervey  very  much — I  liked  him 
from  the  first  day  I  saw  him.  What  a  number  of 
entertaining  things  he  told  us  at  dinner !  We  used  to 
call  him  the  good-natured  gentleman :  I  like  him  very 
much — I  wish  he  was  here  this  minute.  Did  you 
ever  see  him,  Miss  Portman  ? — O  yes,  you  must  have 
seen  him ;  for  it  was  he  who  carried  Helena's  gold- 
fishes to  her  mother,  and  he  used  often  to  be  at  Lady 
Delacour's — ^was  not  he  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  often.'* 

"And  did  not  you  like  him  very  much^? " — ^This 
simple  question  threw  Belinda  into  mexpressible  confu- 
sion :  but  fortunately  the  crimson  on  her  face  was  seen 
only  by  Lady  Anne  PercivaL  To  Belinda's  great  satis- 
faction, Mr  Vincent  forbore  this  evening  any  attempt 
to  renew  the  conversation  of  the  morning ;  he  endea- 
voured to  mix,  with  his  usual  animation  and  gaiety,  in 
the  family  society ;  and  her  embarrassment  was  much 
lessened  when  she  heard  the  next  day,  at  breakfast, 
that  he  wasgon?  to  _Harrpwgate.  Lady  Anne  Perci- 
val  took  notice  that  she  was  this  morning  unusually 
sprightly. 

After  breakfast,  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
hall  to  take  a  walk  in  the  park,  one  of  the  little  boys 
stopped  to  look  at  a  musical  instrument  which  hung  up 
against  the  wall. 

"  What  is  this,  manmia  ? — It  is  not  a  guitar,  is  it  ? " 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  called  a  banjore ;  it  is  an 
Africao  instrument,  of  which  the  negroes^are  parjipu- 
larly  fond.  Mr  Vincent  mentioned  It  the  other  day 
to  Miss  Portman,  and  I  believe  she  expressed  some 
curiosity  to  see  one.  Juha_wfintjo  work  immgdialiply 
to  make  a  banjore,  I  find.  Poor  fellow!  I  daresay 
that  he  was  very  sorry  to  go  to  Harrowgate,  and  to 
leave  his  African  guitar  half  finished ;  especially  as  it 
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was  intended  for  an  offering  to  Miss  Portman.     He  is 
the  most  grateful,  affectionate  creature  I  ever  saw." 

**  But  why,  mamma,"  said  Charles  Percival,  *'  is 
Mr  Vincent  gone  away  ?  I  am  sorry  he  is  gone ;  I 
hope  he  will  soon  come  bacL  In  the  meantime,  I 
must  run  and  water  my  carnations." 

"  His  sorrow  for  his  friend  Mr  Vincent's  departure 
does  not  seem  to  affect  his  spirits  much,"  said  Lady 
Anne.  **  People  who  expect  sentiment  from  children 
of  six  years  old  will  be  di8aJ>ppinle9Qi3id.w 
teajcli  tjiem  gtffectatibn.  Surely  it  is  much  better  to  let 
their  naturaTaSectfons  have  time  to  expand.  If  we 
teaf^ie  rosebud  open'"welpdir~th'enfr6wer."  Belinda 
smilHl~3r!liiS'^paratoie~t)f^t^  she  said, 

might  be  applied  to  men  and  women,  as  well  as  to 
chiig^. 

"  And  yet,  upon  reflection,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  the 
heart  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  rosebud.  Non- 
sensical allusions  pass  off  very  prettily  in  conversation. 
I  mean,  when  we  converse  with  partial  friends :  but 
we  should  reason  ill,  and  conduct  ourselves  worse,  if -^^  '-^^ 
we  T^^  uTffust  implicitly  to  poetical  analogies.  Oui*  VM  ^*' 
affecS^T^ ..continued  Lady  Anne,  "arise  from  cir- 
cumstances totally  independent  of  our  will." 

"  'THat  is  the  tefy  thing  I  meant  to  say,"  inter- 
y  rupted  Belinda  eagerly. 

"  They  are  excited  by  the  agreeable  or  useful  qualities 
'  that  we  discover  in  things  or  in  persons." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Belinda. 

"Or  by  those  which  our  fancies  discover,"  said 
Lady  Anne. 

Belinda  was  silent;    but,  after  a  pause,  she  said, 

i\  "That  it  was  certainly^very  dangerous,  especially  for 

women,  to  trust  to  faScy  in  bestowing  their  affections." 

i  "  Andyet,^'  saidLady  Anne, "  it  is  a  danger  to  which 

they  are  much  exposed  in  society.     Men  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  assume  the  appearanceof  eyerything 
that  is  amiable  and  esdmable,  and  women  have  scarcely 
any  o^rtunities  of  detecting  the  counterfeit." 

**  W  ithout  IthurieFs  spear,  how  can  they  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  evil  ?  said  Belinda.  **  This  is  a 
commonplace  complaint,  I  know ;  the  ready  excuse  that 
we  silly  young  women  plead,  when  we  make  mistakes 
for  which  our  friends  reproach  us,  and  for  which  we 
too  often  reproach  ourselves." 

"  The  complaint  is  commonplace  precisely  because 
itis  general  and  just,''^  replied  Lady  Anne^  "In  the 
shght  andlnvolous  intercourse,  which  fashionable  belles 
usually  have  with  those  ^shionable  beaux  who  call  them- 
selves their  lovers,  it  is  «nrprf«jpg  tbatc^bfT^  ^^"  Hiari^jAr 

anything  of  each,  other's  real  cha]cg£ter,._J[ndeedthey 
7  seldom  do ;  and  this  probably  is  the  cause,  wl^y^ere 
I  are  so  many  unsnitahle  and.  unhappy  .marriages.     A 
^^^wonian_who  has  an  ^ppftrtll"'*7  '^^  ftgg^ig  her  loveg-^n 
y  private  society,  m  domestic  life,  has  infinite  advantagf*s  * 
/  for  if  she  has  any  sense,  and  he  has  any  sincerity,  the 
1  real  character  of  both  may  perhaps  be  developed." 
"True,"  said   Belinda    (who_  now  suspected  that 
Lady  Anne  alluded  to  Mr  Vincent)  ;  "  and  in  such  a 
situation   a  woman  would  readily  be  able  to  decide 
whether  the  man  who  addressed  her  would  suit  her 
taste  or  not;   so  she  would  be  inexcusable  if,  either 
from  vanity  or  coquetry,  she  disguised  her  real  senti- 


ments." 


"  And  will  Miss  Portman,  who  cannot,  by  any  one 
to  whom  she  is  known,  be  suspected  of  vanity  or 
coquetry,  permit  me  to  speak  to  her  with  the  freedom 
of  a  friend  ? " 

Belinda,  touched  by  the  kindness  of  Lady  Anne's 
manner,  pressed  her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  dear 
Lady  Anne,  speak  to  me  with  freedom — ^you  cannot 
do  me  a  greater  favour.     No  thought  of  my  mind,  no 
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secret  feeliDg   of  my  heart,  shall  be  concealed  from 
you." 

<<  Do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  to  encroach  upon  the 
generous  openness  of  your  temper,"  said  Lady  Anne ; 
**  tell  me  when  I  go  too  far,  and  I  will  be  silent.  One 
-who,  like  Miss  Portman,  has  lived  in  the  world,  has 
seen  a  variety  of  characters,  and  probably  has  had  a 
variety  of  admirers,  must  have  formed  some  determinate 
idea  of  the  sort  of  companion  that  would  make  her 
happy,  if  she  were  to  marry — unless,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
**  she  has  formed  a  resolution  against  marriage." 

<<  I  have  formed  no  such  resolution,"  said  Belinda. 
**  Indeed,  since  I  have  seen  the  happiness  which  you 
and  Mr  Percival  enjoy  in  your  own  femily,  I  have 
been  much  more  disposed  to  think  that  a  union — ^that 
a  union  such  as  yours,  would  increase  my  happiness. 
At  the  same  time,  my  aversion  to  the  idea  of  marrying 
from  interest,  or  convenience,  or  from  any  motives  but 
esteem  and  love,  is  increased  almost  to  horror.  O 
Lady  Anne !  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  to 
please  the  friends  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations, 
except  sacrificing  my  peace  of  mind,  or  my  integrity, 
the  happiness  of  my  life,  by '* 

Lady  Anne,  in  a  gentle  tone,  assured  her,  that  she 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would  press  her 
to  any  union  which  would  make  her  unhappy.  **  You 
perceive  that  Mr  Vincent  has  spoken  to  me  of  what 
passed  between  you  yesterday.  You  perceive  that  I 
am  his  friend,  but  do  not  forget  that  I  am  also  yours. 
If  you  fear  undue  influence  from  any  of  your  relations 
in  favour  of  Mr  Vincent's  large  fortune,  &c.,  let  his 
proposal  remain  a  secret  between  ourselves,  till  you  can 
decide,  from  ^rther  acquaintance  with  him,  whether  it 
will  be  in  your  power  to  return  his  affection." 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  Lady  Anne,"  cried  Belinda,  "  that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  return  his  affection." 
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**  And  may  I  ask  your  objections  ? " 

"  Is^  not  a  sufficient  pbjection_that  I  am  per- 
suaded I  cannot  love  him  ?  "  ' 

"  No  J  Jbr  you  may  Jbe  mi^takeji .  injfeaLfifimis^ion. 
Remember  what  we  said  a  little  while  ago,  ?ho\jit  fancy 
and  spontaneous  affections.  Does  Mr  Vincent  appear 
to  you  defective  in  any  of  the  qualities  which  you 
think  essential  to  happiness  I  Mr  Percival  has  known 
him  from  the  time  he  was  a  man,  and  can  answer  for 
his  integrity  and  his  good  temper.  Are  not  these 
the  first  points  you  would  consider  ?  They  ought  to 
be,  I  am  sure,  and  I  believe  they  are.  Of  his  under- 
standing I  shall  say  nothing,  because  you  have  had 
full  opportunities  of  judging  of  *it  from  his  conver- 


sation." 


"  Mr  Vincent  appears  to  have  a  good  understanding," 
said  Belinda. 

"  Then  to  what  do  you  object  ? — Is  there  anything 
disgusting  to  you  in  his  person  or  manners  ?  " 

"He  is  very  handsome,  he  is  well-bred,  and  his 
manners  are  unaffected,"  said  Belinda ;  "  but — do  not 
accuse  me  of  caprice — ^altogether  he  does  not  suit  my 
taste ;  and  I  cannot  think  it  sufficient  not  to  feel  dis- 
gust for  a  husband — though  I  believe  this  is  the 
fashionable  doctrine." 

"  It  is  not  mine,  I  assure  you,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  it  ^  safest  to  begin 
with  a  little  aversion ; '  but  since  you  acknowledge 
that  Mr  Vincent  possesses  the  essential  good  qualities 
that  entitle  him  to  your  esteem,  I  am  satisfied.  We 
gradually  acquire  knowledge  of  the  good  qualities 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  please  us ;  and  if  they  are 
really  amiable,  their  persons  become  agre£able.-lajLiSLby 
degrees,  when  we  become  accustomed  to  them." 

"  Accustottied !  "  said  Belinda,  smiling ;  "  one  does 
grow  accustomed  even  to  disagreeable  things  certainly ; 
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but  at  this  rate j  my  dear  Lady  ApfllT^Mo  not  doubt 


l>ut  one  migtrt  grow  accustomed  to  tJahB^*^ 

**  My  belief  in  the  recon'cifing~p6Wer  of  custom  does 
not  go  quite  so  far,"  said  Lady  Anne.  "It  does  not 
extend  to  Caliban,  or  even  to  the  hero  of  La  Belle  et 
la  Bete ;  but  I  do  believe,  that,  in  a  mind  so  well  regu- 
lated as  yours,  esteem  may  certainly  in  time  be  improved 
into  love.     I  willlelTMr  Vincent  so,  my  3ear." 

*<  No,  my  dear  Lady  AnneT  no ;'  youT  must  not — 
indeed  you  must  not.  You^ave  tpo.^opd  an  opinion 
of  me — ^my  mind  is  not  so  well  remilated^rr-I  am  much 
"weaker,  much  sillier  than  you  imagine — ^than  you  can 
conceive,    said  i3elinda. 

"Cady  Anne  soothed  her  with  the  most  affectionate 
expressions,  and  concluded  with  saying,  "  Mr  Vincent 
has  promised  not  to  return  from  Harrowgate  to  torment 
you  with  his  addresses  if  you  be  absolutely  determined 
against  him.  He  is  of  too  generous,  and  perhaps  too 
proud  a  temper,  to  persecute  you  with  vain  solicitations ; 
and  however  Mr  Percival  and  I  may  wish  that  he  could 
obtain  such  a  wife,  we  shall  have  the  common,  or  un- 
common, sense  and  good-nature  to  allow  our  friends  to 
be  happy  their  own  way." 

"  You  are  very  good — ^too  good.  But  am  I  then 
to  be  the  cause  of  banishing  Mr  Vincent  from  all  his 
friends — ^from  Oakly-park  ?  " 

"  Will  he  not  do  what  is  most  prudent  to  avoid  the 
charming  Miss  Portman,"  said  Lady  Anne,  smiling, 
**  if  he  must  not  love  her  ?  This  was  at  least  the 
advice  I  gave  him  when  he  consulted  us  yesterday  even- 
ing. But  I  will  not  sign  his  writ  of  banishment  lightly. 
Nothing  but  the  assurance  that  the  heart  is  engaged  can 
be  a  sufficient  cause  for  despair :  nothing  else  could,  in 
my  eyes,  justify  you,  my  dear  Belinda,  from  the  charge 
of  caprice." 

"  I    can   give  you    no  such  assurance,  1   hope — I 
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believe/'  said  Belinda,  in  great  confusion  ;  **  and  yet  I 
would  not  for  the  world  deceive  you :  you  have  a  right 
to  my  sincerity."  She  paused ;  and  Lady  Anne  said 
with  a  smile,  **  Perhaps  I  can  spare  you  the  trouble  of 
telling  me  in  words  what  a  blush  told  me,  or  at  least 
made  me  suspect,  yesterday  evening,  when  we  were 
standing  by  the  river  side,  when  little  Charles  asked 
you " 

"  Yes,  I  remember — I  saw  you  look  at  me." 

*•  Undesignedly,  believe  me." 

«  Undesignedly,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  was  afraid  you 
would  think ^' 

«  The  truth." 

<<  No ;  but  more  than  the  truth.  The  truth  you 
shall  hear  ;  and  the  rest  I  will  leave  to  your  judgment 
and  to  your  kindness." 

Belinda  gave  a  full  account  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Clarence   Hervey;    of  the  variations  in  his  manner 
towards  her ;   of  his  excellent  conduct  with  respect 
to  Lady  Delacour  (of  this,  by  the  by,  she  spoke  at 
large).     But  she  was  more  concise  when  she  touched 
upon  the  state  of  her  own  heart ;  and  her  voice  almost 
failed  when  she  came  to  the  history  of  the  lock  of 
beautiful  hair,  the  Windsor  incognita,  and  the  picture 
of  Virginia.     She  concluded  by  expressing  her  con- 
viction of  the  propriety  of  forgetting  a  man  who  was 
in  all  probability  attached  to  another,  and  she  declared 
it  to  be  her  resolution  to  banish  him  from  her  thoughts. 
Lady  Anne  said,  **  that  nothing  could  be  more  prudent 
or  praiseworthy  than  forming  such  a  resolution — except 
keeping  it."     Lady  Anne  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr 
Hervey ;  but  she  had  no  doubt,  firom  Belinda's  ac- 
count, and  from  her  own  observations  on  Mr  Hervey, 
and  from  slight  circumstances  which  had  accidentally 
come  to  Mr  Percival's  knowledge,  that  he  was,  as 
Belinda  suspected,  attached  to  another  person.     She 
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ishedy  therefore,  to  confirm  Miss  Portman  in  this 
b^eliefy  and  to  turn  her  thoughts  towards  one  who, 
l>eside  being  deserving  of  her  esteem  and  love,  felt  for 
her  the  most  sincere  affection.  She  did  not,  however, 
press  the  subject  further  at  this  time,  but  contented 
Herself  with  requesting  that  Belinda  would  take  three 
days  (the  usual  time  given  tor  HeliBefation'in  faliy  tales) 
before  she  snould  decidFagainst^  Mr  Vliicent^ 

The  next  day  they  went  to  look  at  a  porter's  lodge, 

ixrhich  Mr  Percival  had  just  buiki  it  .tos  inhabited  by 

an   dlcTliian  and  woman,  who  had  for   many  years 

been  industrious  tenants,  but  who,  in  their  old  age,  had 

been  reduced  to  poveriy,  not  by  imprudence,  but  by 

misfortune.     Lady   Anne   was  pleased   to   see  them 

comfortably  settled  in  their  new  habitation ;  and  whilst 

she  and  Belinda  were  talking  to  the  old  couple,  their 

grand-daughter,  a  pretty-loolang  girl  of  about  eighteen, 

came  in  with  a  basket  of  eggs  in  her  hand.     <<  Well, 

Lucy,'*  said  Lady  Anne,  "have  you  overcome  your 

dislike  to   James  Jackson  J'*" 'T!iie~glrl    reddened, 

smiled,  and  lo9ked~af  her  grandmother,  who  answered 

for  her  in  an  arch  tone,  "O  yes,  my  lady!      We 

are  not  afraid  of  Jackson  noiv  ;  we  are  grown  very 

great  friends.     This  pretty  cane  chair  for  my  good 

man  was  his  handiwork,  and  these  baskets  he  made 

for  me.     Indeed,  he's  a  most  industrious,  ingenious, 

good-natured  youth;  and  our  Lucy  takes  no  offence 

at  his  courting  her  now,  my  lady,  I  can  assure  you. 

That  necklace,  which  is  never  off  her  neck  now,  he 

turned  for  her,  my  lady ;  it  is  a  present  of  his.     So  I 

tell  him  he  need  not  be  discouraged,  though  so  be  she 

did  not  take  to  him  at  the  first ;  for  she's  a  good  ^1, 

and  a  sensible  girl — I  say  it,  though  she's  my  own : 

andjhe^eyes^^  U8e<lja-A  face  aftex.  a  time,  and  then 

itynothing.   They  say,  fancy's  all  in  all  in  love ;  now 

in  my  judgment, Taney  s  litde  oFnotETiig'  with  girlg  that 
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have  sense.,.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  prating  at  this  rate, 
more  especially  when  I  am  so  old  as  to  have  forgot  all 
the  little  I  ever  knew  about  such  things." 

"  But  you  have  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  speak 
about  such  things,  and  your  grand-daughter  has  the 
best  reason  in  the  world  to  listen  to  you/'  said  Lady 
Anne,  **  because,  in  spite  of  all  the  crosses  of  fortune, 
you  have  been  an  excellent  and  happy  wife,  at  least 
ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  And  ever  since  I  can  remember,  that's  more ;  no 
offence  to  your  ladyship,"  said  the  old  man,  striking 
his  crutch  against  the  ground.  <<Ever  since  I  can 
remember,  she  has  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
whole  world,  in  the  whole  parish,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  I  best  of  all !  "  cried  he,  with  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  that  lighted  up  his  aged  countenance,  and 
animated  his  feeble  voice.* 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  honest  dame,  "  if  I  hacljbl- 
lowed  my  fancy,  and  taken  up  with  my  first  loyCj  it 
would  not  ha'  been  with  he^  Lucy.  I  had  a  sort  of  a 
fancy  (since  my  lady's  so  good  as  to  let  me  speak),  I 
had  a  sort  of  a  fancy  for  an  idle  young  man  ;  but  he, 
very  luckily  for  me,  took  Tt  into  his  head  to  fall  in 
love  with  another  young  woman,  and  then  I  had  leisure 
enough  left  me  to  think  of  your  grandfather,  who  was 
not  so  much  to  my  taste  like  at  first.  But  when  I 
found  out  his  goodness  and  cleverness,  and,  joined  to 
all,  his  great  tenderness  for  me,  I  thought  better  of  it, 
Lucy  (as  who  knows  but  you  may  do,  though  there 
shall  not  be  a  word  said  on  my  part  to  press  you,  for 
poor  Jackson ! )  ;  and  my  thinking  better  is  the  cause 
why  I  have  been  so  happy  ever  since,  and  am  so  still 
in  my  old  age.  Ah,  Lucy,  dear !  what  a  many  years 
that  same  old  age  lasts,  after  all !  But  young  folks, 
for  the  most  pari^  never  think  what's  to  come  after 
thirty  or  forty  at  farthest.     But  I  don't  say  this  for 
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you,  Lucy;  for  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  a  sensible 
girly  though  my  own  grand-daughter,  as  I  said  before, 
and  therefore  won't  be  run  away  with  by  fancy,  which 
is  soon  past  and  gone:  but  make  a  prudent  choice, 
that  you  won't  never  have  cause  to  repent  of.  But 
I'll  not  say  a  word  more ;  I'll  leave  it  all  to  yourself 
and  James  Jackson." 

**  You  do  right,"  said  Lady  Anne :  **  Good  morning 
to  you !  Farewell,  Lucy !  That's  a  pretty  necklace, 
and  is  very  becoming  to  you — ^fare  ye  well  I  " 

She  hurried  out  of  the  cottage  with  Belinda,  appre- 
hensive that  the  talkative  old  dame  might  weaken  the 
effect  of  her  good  sense  and  experience  by  a  farther 
profusion  of  words. 

"One  would  think,"  said  Belinda,  with  an  inge- 
nuous smile,  "that  this  lesson  upon  the  dangers  of 
fancy  was  intended  for  me :  at  any  rate,  I  may  turn  it 
to  my  own  advantage !  " 

**  Happy  those  who  can  turn  all  the  experience  of 
others  to  their  own  advantage !  "  said  Lady  Anne : 
**  this  would  be  a  more  valuable  privilege  than  the 
power  of  turning  everything  that  is  touched  to  gold." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
then  Miss  Portman,  pursuing  the  train  of  her  own 
thoughts,  and  unconscious  that  she  had  not  explained 
them  to  Lady  Anne,  abruptly  exclaimed,  "  But  if  I 
nhnnM  lv>  <>ntai]pr1f>H,  an  pa  nnf  tn  be  able  to  retract! — 
and  if  it  should  not  be  in  my  power  to  love  him  at  last, 
he  wijOTthmlc  me  a  coquette,  a  jilt,  perhaps ;  he  will 
have  reason  to  complain  of  me,  if  I  waste  his  time,  and 
trifle  with  his  affections.  Then  is  it  not  better  that  I 
should  avoid,  by  a  decided  refusal,  all  possibility  of  injury 
to  Mr  Vincent,  and  of  blame  to  myself?" 

"There  is  no  danger  of  Mr  Vincent's  misunder- 
standing or  misrepresenting  you.  The  risk  that  he  runs 
is  by  jnsj^olujQtajCy  jphpice ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if,  a^ 
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fiuther  acquaintance  with  him,  you  find  it  impossible  to 
return  his  affection,  he  will  not  consider  himself  as  ill- 
used  by  your  refiisaL" 

**  But  after  a  certain  time — after  the,  yi(Qxld  siMpects 
that  two  people  are  engaged  to  each  others  it  is  scarcely 
*ble  for  the  woman  to  recede:   when  they"'c6me 

thin  a  certain  distance,  they  are  pressed  to  unite,  by 

e  irresistible  force  of  external  circumstances.      A 

man  is  too  often  reduced  to  this  dilemma :  either  she 
iust  marry  a  man  she  does  not  love,  or  she  must  be 
lamed  by  the  world— -either  she  must  sacrifice  a  por- 
tion of  her  reputation,  or  the  whole  of  her  happiness. 

*^  The  world  is  indeed  often  too  curious,  and  too  rash 
in  these  affairs,"  said  Lady  Anne.  <*  A  y^^upg  WOTO" 
is  not  in  this  respect  allowed  sufficient  timejfQr  .fceedom 
df  deliberation.  She  sees,  as  Mr  Percival  once  said, 
^  the  drawn  sword  of  tyrant  custom  suspended  over  her 
head  by  a  single  hair.* " 

'^And  yet,  notwithstanding  you  are  so  well  aware 
of  the  danger,  your  ladyship  would  expose  me  to  it?'' 
said  Belinda. 

**  Yes ;  for  I  think  the  chance  of  happiness,  in  this 
instance,  overbalances   the   risk,*'   said   Lady   Anne. 
"  As  we  cannot  alter  the  common  law  of  custom,  and 
as  we  cannot  render  the  world  less  gossiping,  or  less 
censorious,  we  must  not  expect  always  to  avoid  cen- 
sure ;  all  we  can  do  is  never  to  deserve  it — and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  enslave  ourselves  to  the  opinion  of 
the  idle  and  ignorant     To  a  certain  point  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  prudence;  beyond  that 
point  it  is  weakness.     You  should  also  consider  that 
the   *iuoriii  at  Oakly-park  and  in  London  are  two 
different  worlds.     In  London,  if  you  and  Mr  Vincent       ( 
were  seen  often  in  each  other's  company,  it  would  be       ] 
immediately  buzzed  about  that  Miss  rortman  and  Mr 
Vincent  were  going  to  be  married ;  and  if  the  match 
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did  not  take  place,  a  thousand  foolish  stories  might  be 
told  to  account  for  its  being  broken  off.  But  here  you 
are  not  surrounded  by  busy  eyes  and  busy  tongues. 
The  butchers,  bakers,  ploughmen,  and  spinsters,  who 
compose  our  world,  have  all  affairs  of  their  own  to 
mind.  Besides,  their  comments  can  have  no  very  ex- 
tensive circulation ;  they  are  used  to  see  Mr  Vincent 
continually  here ;  and  his  staying  with  us  the  remainder 
of  the  autumn  will  not  appear  to  them  anything  wonder- 
ful or  portentous." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted.  Mr  Vincent 
returned  to  Oakly-£ark— but  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion diat  he"llK6uJd  not  make  his  attachment  publfc  by 
any  part3C\iMr'atteflllons,  and  that  he  shoiiTd  draw  no 
conclusions  in  his  favour  from  Belinda's  consenting  to 
converse  with  him  freely  upon  every  common  subject. 
To  this  treaty  of  amity  Lady  Anne  Percival  was 
guarantee. 


A  WEDDING. 

BELINDA  and  Mr  Vincent  could  never  agree  in 
thdr  deliriitTon  of*  the  word  ^atfery  ;  so  that 
there  ^ere  continual  complaints  on  the  one 
hand  of  a  "Breach  oFTxeaty,  and,  on  the  other,  solemn 
protestations  of  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  his 
compact.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  gentleman  gained  so  much,  either  by  truth  or 
fiction,  that,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks,  hejgot  the 
lady  as^;^  as  **  gratitude  and  esteem." 

One  evening  JoeEnda  was  playing  with  litde  Charles 
Percival  at  spillikins.  Mr  Vincent,  who  found  pleasure 
in  everything  that  amused  Belinda,  and  Mr  Percival, 

IL  B 
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who  took  an  interest  in  everything  which  entertained  his 
children,  were  looking  on  at  this  simple  game. 

^  Mr  Percival,"  said  Belinda,  <<  condescending  to 
look  at  a  game  of  jack-straws  !  " 

'•  Yes,"  said  Lady  Anne  ;  *'  for  he  is  of  Dryden's 
opinion,  that,  if  a  straw  can  be  made  the  instrument  of 
happiness,  he  is  a  wise  man  who  does  not  despise  it.'' 

"  Ah !  Miss  Portman,  take  care !  "  cried  Charles, 
who  was  ^ixious  tb^t  Jihe  should  win,  though  he  was 
playing  against  her.  *^  Take  care  J  don't  touch  that 
knave ! " 

'<  I  would  lay  a  hundred  guineas  upon  the  steadiness 
of  Miss  Portman' s.  hand,"  cried  Mr  Vincent. 

"I'll  lay  you  sixpence,  though,"  cried  Charles 
eagerly,  **  that  she'll  stir  the  king,  if  she  touches  that 
knave — I'll  lay  you  a  shilling." 

"  Done !  done !  "  cried  Mr  Vincent. 

*'  Done !  done !  "  cried  the  boy,  stretching  out  his 
hand,  but  his  father  caught  it. 

"Softly!  softly,  Charles! — ^No_.betting,  if  you 
please,  my  dear.  Done  and  done  sometimes  ends  in 
— ^undone." 

"  It  was  my  &ult — ^it  was  I  who  was  in  the  wrong," 
cried  Vincent  immediately. 

"I  am  sure  you  are  in  the  right,  now,"  said  Mr 
Percival;  "and,  what  is  better  than. my  saying  so, 
Miss  Portman 'tlunks  so,  as  hen.amileJelk  me." 

"  You  moved.  Miss  Portraan !  "  cried  Charles ; — 
"  O,  indeed !  the  king's  head  stirred,  the  very  instant 
papa  spoke.  I  knew  it  ivas  impossible  that  you  could 
get  that  knave  clear  off  without  shaking  the  king. 
Now,  papa,  only  look  how  they  were  balanced." 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  Mr  Vincent,  "  I  should  have 
made  an  imprudent  bet.  So  it  is  well  I  made  none ; 
for  now  I  see  the  chances  were  ten  to  one,  twenty  to 
one,  a  hundred  to  one  against  me." 
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*<  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  chance," 
said  Mr  Percival.  "  This  is  a  game  of  address,  not 
chance,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  like  it." 

"O  papa!  O  Miss  PortmanI  look  how  niqely 
these  are  balanced.  There !  my  breath  has  set  them 
in  motion.  Look,  they  shake,  shake,  shake,  like  the 
great  rocking-stones  at  Brimham  Crags." 

"  That  is  comparing  small  things  to  great,  indeed !  " 
said  Mr  Percival. 

"  By  the  by,"  cried  Mr  Vincent,  **  Miss  Portman 
has  never  seen  those  wonderful  rocking-stones — suppose 
we  were  to  ride  to  see  them  to-morrow  ? " 

The  proposal  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  children, 
and  agreed  to  by  every  one.  It  was  settled,  that  after 
they  had  seen  Brimham  Crags  they  should  spend  the 

remainder  of  the  day  at  Lord  C ^'s  beautiful  place 

in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  next  morning  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
and  they  set  out  on  their  little  party  of  pleasure ;  the 
children  went  with  their  mother,  to  their  great  delight, 
in  the  sociable  ;  and  Mr  Vincent,  to  his  great  delight, 
rode  with  Belinda.  When  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  Crags,  Mr  Percival,  who  was  riding  with  them, 
exclaimed — "  What  is  that  yonder,  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  great  rocking-stones  ? " 

"It  looks  like  a  statue,"  said  Vincent.  "It  has 
been  put  up  since  we  were  here  last." 

"  I  fancy  it  has  got  up  of  itself,"  said  Belinda,  "  for 
it  seems  to  be  getting  down  of  itself.  I  think  I  saw  it 
stoop.  0 1  I  see  now,  it  is  a  man  who  has  got  up 
there,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  gun  in  his  hand,  has  not 
he  ?  He  is  going  through  his  manual  exercise  for  his 
diversion — for  the  diversion  of  the  spectators  below,  I 
perceive — ^there  is  a  party  of  people  looking  at  him." 

"  Him !  "  said  Mr  Percival. 

"  I  protest  it  is  a  woman  I  "  said  Vincent. 
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<<No,  surely,"  said  Belioda:  **k  cannot  be  a 
woman !  " 

"  Not  unless  it  be  Mrs  Freke,"  replied  Mr  PercivaL 

In  Tact,  it  was  TSlrs  Freke,  wbo  had  been  out 
shooting  with  a  party  of  gendemen,  and  who  had 
scrambled  upon  this  rocking-stone,  on  the  summit  of 
which  she  went  through  the  manual  exercise  at  the 
word  of  command  from  her  officer.  As  they  rode 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  Belinda  heard  the  shrill 
screams  of  a  female  Toice,  and  they  descried  amongst 
the  gendemen  a  slight  figure  in  a  riding  habit* 

**  Miss  Moreton,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr  Vincent. 

"  Poor  girl !  what  are  they  doing  with  her  ? "  cried 
Belinda*  "  They  segn  to  be  forcing  her  up  to  the 
top  of  thatplace,  where  she  bais  nolinmd  to  go.  'Look 
how  Mrs  Fre£e  drags  her  up  by  the  arm !  " 

As  they  drew  nearer,  they  heard  Mrs  Freke  laughing 
loud  as  she  rocked  this  frightenedjjrl  upon  the  top  of 
the  stone. 

**  We  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way,  I  think," 
said  Belinda :  <<  for  perhaps,  as  she  has  vowed  ven- 
geance against  me,  she  mi^t . take _a,fancj;^^ jetting 
me  upon  that  pinnacle  of  glory." 

"'She  dare  not,**  cried  Vincent,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  anger :  "  you  may  trust  to  us  to  defend  you." 

"Certainly! — But  I  will  not  run  into  danger  on 
purpose  to  give  you  the  pleasure  <rf"  defending  me,*' 
said  Belinda  |  and  as  she  spoke,  she  turned  her  horse 
another  way. 

"You  won't  turn  back,  Miss  Portman?"  cried 
Vincent  eagerly,  laying  his  hand  on  her  bridle — 
**  Good  heavens,  ma'am !  we  can't  run  away ! — ^We 
came  here  to  look  at  these  rocking-stones ! — ^We  have 
not  half  seen  them.  Lady  Anne  and  the  children 
will  be  here  immediately.  You  would  not  deprive 
them  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  things ! 
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**  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  much  pleasui'e 
in  seeing  some  of  these  things  !  and  as  to  the  rest,  if  I 
disappoint  the  children  now,  Mr  Perciyal  will,  perhaps, 
have  the  goodness  to  bring  them  some  other  day." 

*< Certainly,"  said  Mr  Percival:  "Miss  Portman 
shows  her  usualjtnidence. 

"Tiie  children  are  so  good-tempered,  that  I  am 
sure  they  will  forgive  me,"  continued  Belinda ;  "  and 
Mr  Vincent  will  be  ashamed  not  to  follow  their 
example,  though  he  seems  to  be  rather  angry  with  me 
at  present  for  obliging  him  to  turn  back— out  of  the 
path  of  danger." 

"You  must  not  be  surprised  at  that,"  said  Mr 
Percival,  laughing ;  *<  for  Mr  Vincent  is  a  loyer^and  a 
hero.  You  know  it .ia^a.jyIi3>.i:a8.e>iQ. allxomances, 
tKaL^'when  a  lover  and  his  mistress  go  out  riding 
toeetHef ,  some  adventure  must  befal  them.  The  horse 
must  run  away  with  the  lady,  and  the  gentleman  must 
catch  her  in  his  arms  just  as  her  neck  is  about  to  be 
broken.  If  the  horse  has  been  too  well  trained  for  the 
heroine's  purpose,  *some  footpad,  bandit  fierce,  or 
mountaineer,'  some  jealous  rival  must  make  his  appear- 
ance quite  unexpectedly  at  the  turn  of  a  road,  and  the 
lady  must  be  carried  off — ^robes  flying — ^hair  streaming 
— ^fike  Buerger's  Leonora.  Then  her  lover  must  come 
to  her  rescue  just  in  the  proper  moment.  But  if  the 
damsel  cannot  conveniently  be  run  away  with,  "she 
must,  as  the  last  resource,  tumble  into  a  nver  to  inake 
herselFinteresting,  and  the  hero  must  be  at  least  half 
drowned^Tri  dragging  her  out,  that  she  may  be  under 
eternal  obligations  to  him,  and  at  last  be  forced  to 
marry  him  out  of  pure  gratitude." 

<*  Gratitude !  "  interrupted  Mr  Vincent :  **  he  is  no 
hero,  to  my  mind,  who  woi3d~  be"  content  with  CTati- 
tude,  mstead  oi  love. 

"You  need  not  alarm  yourself:  Miss  Portman  does 
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not  seem  iocHp^  to  put  you  to  the  trial,  you  see," 
saH  Mr  Perciyal,  smiling.  "Now  it  is  really  to  be 
regretted,  that  she  deprived  you  of  an  opportunity  of 
fighting  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  Mrs  Freke's  train,  or 
of  delivering  her  from  the  perilous  height  of  one  of  those 
rocking-stones.  It  would  have  been  a  new  incident  in 
a  novel." 

"  How  that  poor  girl  screamed !  "  said  Belinda. 
*'  Was  her  terror  real  or  affected  ? " 

"Partly  real,  partly  affected,  I  fancy,"  said  Mr 
PercivaL 

"  I  pity  her,"  said  Mr  Vincent ;  **  for  Mrs  Freke 
leads  her  a  weary  life." 

"  She  is  certainly  to  be  pitied,  but  also  to  be  blamed," 
said  Mr  Percival.     "You  do  not  know  her  history. 
Miss  Moreton  ran  away  from  her  friends  to  live  with 
this  Mrs'  Treke,  who  has  led  her  into  all  kinds  of 
mischief  and  absurdity.     The  girl  is  weak  and  vain, 
and  believes  that  everything  becomes  her  which  jSlrs 
Freke  assures  her  is  becoming.     At  one  time  she  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  a  public  ball  with  her  arms  as  bare 
as  Juno's,  and  her  feet  as  naked  as  MacL_Tallien^s. 
At  another  time  Miss  Moreton  (who  unfortunately  has 
never  heard  the  Greek  proverb,  that  half  is  better  than 
the  whole)  was  persuaded  by  Mrs  Freke  to  lay  aside 
her  half  boots,  and  to  equip  herself  in  men's  whole 
boots ;    and  thus  she  rode  about  the  country,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  the  world.     These  are  trifles ;  but 
women  who  love  to  set  the  world  at  defiance  in  trifles 
seldom  respect  its  opinion  in  naatters  of  consequence. 
Miss  Moreton's  whole  boots  in  the  morning,  ahd^Tier 
bare  feet  in  the  evening,  were  talked  of  by  everybody, 
till  she  gave  them  more  to  talk  of  about  her  attachment 
to  a  young  officer.     Mrs  Freke,  whose  philosophy  is 
professedly  latitudinarian  in  morals,  laughed  at  the  girl's 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ceremony  of  marriager  jo 
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did  the  officer ;  for  Miss  Moreton  had  no  foctuos*  It 
is  "suspected'  fiSat  "the  young  lady  did  not  feel  the 
difficulty,  which  philosophers  are  someti^nes  said  to 
find,  in  suiting  their  practice  to  their  theory.  The  un- 
enlightened world  reprobated  the  theory  much,  and  the 
practice  more.  I  am  inclined,  in  spite  of  scandal,  to 
think  the  poor  girl  was  only  imprudent :  at  all  events, 
she  repents  her  folly  too  late.  She  has  now  no  friend 
upon  earth  but  Mrs  Freke,  who  is,  in  fact,  her  worst 
enemy,  and  who  tyrannizes  over  her  without  mercy. 
Imagine  what  it  is  to  be  the  butt  of  a  buffoon !  " 

**What  a  lesson  to  young  ladies  in  the  choice  of 
female  friends !  "  said  Belinda.  "  But  had  Miss  More- 
ton  no  relations,  who  could  interfere  to  get  her  out  of 
Mrs  Freke's  hands  ? " 

"  Her  father  and  mother  were  old,  and,  what  is 
more  edhfemptiEly  old-fasTiibhed :  she  would  ,  not 
listseiTCS  their  advice ;  she  ran  away  from  th»m*  Some 
of  her  relations  were,  I  believe,  willing  that  she  should 
stay  with  Mrs  Freke,  because  she  was  a  dashing, 
fashionable  woman,  and  theyJLhoudit  it  might  be  what 
is  called  an  advantage  to  Ker.  She  Ead  one  relation, 
indeedi'wEo'was  quite  of  a  different  opinion,  who  saw 
the  danger  of  her  situation,  and  remonstrated  in  the 
strongest  manner — ^but  to  no  purpose.  This  was  a 
cousin  of  Miss  Moreton' s,  a  respectable  clergyman. 
Mrs  Freke  was  so  much  incensed  by  his  insolent  inter- 
ference^ as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  that  she  made  an 
effigy  of  Mr  Moreton  dressed  in  his  canonicals,  and 
hung  the  figure  up  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  close  by 
the  high  road.  He  was  so  much  beloved  and  respected 
for  his  benevolence  and  unaffected  piety,  that  Mrs 
Freke  totally  failed  in  her  design  of  making  him 
ridiculous;  her  scarecrow  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
parishioners ;  and  though,  in  the  true  spirit  of  charity, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  moderate  their  indignation  against 
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his  enemy,  the  lady  became  such  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion, that  she  was  followed  with  hisses  and  groans 
wheneyer  she  appeared,  and  she  dared  not  venture 
within  ten  miles  ot  the  village. 

*•  Mrs  Frekenow  changed  the  mode  of  her  perse- 
cution :  ^IKe  was  acquainted  with  a  nobleman '  from 
whom  our  clergyman  expected  alTving,  and  she  worked 
upon^his  iordslup  so  successfully,  t^tne  insisted  upon 
having  an  apology  made  to  the  lady.  Mr  Moreton 
had  as  much  dignity  of  mind  as  gentleness  of  character ; 
his  forbearance  was  that  of  principle,  and  so  was  his 
firmness :  he  refused  to  make  the  concessions  that  were 
required.  His  noble  patron  bullied.  Though  he  had 
a  large  family  to  provide  for,  the  clergyman  would  not 
degrade  himself  by  any  improper  submission.  The 
incumbent  died,  and  the  living  ^ya?  gJ^T^  ft^  !^  jT^"* 
compliant  firiend.  So  enSs  the  history  of  oneoiMrs 
Freke's  numerous  frolics." 

"This  was  the  story,"  said  Mr  Vincent,  "which 
effectually  changed  my  opinion  of  her.  Till  I  heard 
it,  I  always  looked  upon  her  as  one  of  those  thought- 
less, good-natured  people,  who,  as  the  common  saying 
is,  do  nobody  any  harm  but  themselves." 
I  "  It  is  (fifficult ,  in  society,"  said  Mr  Percival, 
**  especially  for  women,-  to  -oo  haiq^  Jo  themselves, 
without  doing  harm  to  others.  They:  may..befflilip 
.  frolic,  but  they  must  £ndia.  malice.     They  defy  the 

^  wortd^^the  world  in  return  excommunicates  them — 
the  female  outlaws  become  desperate,  and  make  it  the 
business  and  pride  of  their  lives  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  their  sober  neighbours.  Women  who  have  lowered 
themselves  in  the  public  opinion  cannot  rest  without 
attempting  to  bring  others  to  their  own  level." 

"  Mrs  Freke,  notwithstanding  the  blustering  merri- 
ment that  she  affects,  is  obviously  unhappy,"  said 
Belinda ;    "  and  since  we  cannot  do  her  any  good, . 
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either  by  our  blame  or  our  pity,  we  had  better  think  of 
something  else." 

"Scandal,"  said  Mr  Vincent,  "does  not  seem  to 
give  ygumucIT'pleasure,'  Miss  Portnian.  You  will  be 
gladto  hearTHat  TSTrs  Freke^s  malice  against  poor  Mr 
Moreton  has  not  ruined  him.  Do  you  know,  Mr 
Percival,  that  JieJhafi.Jyj«,„bee|^^^ 
lijdng  by  a  ggagrgiy^jioujgifc^  man,  who  heard  oF^his 
excellent  conduct  ? " 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr  Percival. 
<<  Who  is  this  generous  young  man  ?  I  should  like  to 
be  acquainted  with  him." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Mr  Vinceot ;  "  he  is  ^  Mr 
Hervey." 

"  Clarence  Hervey,  perhaps  ? " 

"  Yi58,  Clarencewas  his  name," 

"  No  man  more  likely  to  do  a  generous  action  than 
Clarence  Hervey,"  said  Mr  Percival. 

"  Nobody  more  likely  to  do  a  generous  action  than 
Mr  Hervey,"  repeated  Belinda,  in  rather  a  low  tone. 
She  could  now  praise  Clarence  Hervey  without  blush- 
ing, and  she  could  think  even  of  his  generosity  with- 
out partiality,  though  not  without  pleasure.  By 
strength  of  mind,  and  timely  exertion,  she  had  pre- 
vented her  prepossession  from  growing  into  a  passion 
that  might  have  made  her  miserable.  Proud  of  this 
conquest  over  herself,  she  was  now  disposed  to  treat 
Mr  "Vincent  with  more  favour  than  usual.  Self- 
complacency,  gegoierally  jjuts  jasmin  good-humour  with 
our  friends,.  ^ 

After  spending  some  pleasant  hours  in  Lord  C 's 

beautiful  grounds,  where  the  children  explored  to  their 
satisfaction  every  dingle  and  bushy  dell,  they  returned 
home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Mr  Vincent  thought 
it  the  most  delightful  evening  he  had  ever  felt. 

**  What !  as  charming  as  a  West  Indian  evening  ? " 
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said  Mr  Percival.  **Thi8  is  more  than  I  expected 
eyer  to  hear  you  acknowledge  in  favour  of  England. 
Do  you  rememb^  how  you  used  to  rave  of  the  climate 
and  of  the  prospects  of  Jamaica  ? " 

*'  Yes,  but  my  taste  has  quite  changed.** 

**  I  remember  the  time,"  said  Mr  Percival,  "  when 
you  thought  it  impossible  that  your  taste  should  ever 
change;  when  you  told  me  that  taste,  whether  for 
the  beauties  of  animate  or  inanimate  nature,  was  im- 
mutable." 
'  «You  and  Miss  Portman  have  taught  me  better 
sense.  First  loves  are  generally  silly  things,"  added 
he,  colouring  a  Bttle^    Belinda  colowfgj^alip. 

"First  loves,"  continued  Mr  Percival,  **are  not 
necessarily  more  foolish  than  others ;  but  the  chances 
are  certainly  against  them.  From  poetry  or  romance, 
young  people  usually  form  their  earlier  ideas  of  love, 
before  they  have  actually  felt  the  passion;  and  the 
image  which  they  have  in  their  own  minds  of  the 
beau  ideal  is  cast  upon  the  first  objects  they  afterward 
behold.  This,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
is  Cupid's  Fata  Morgana.  Deluded  mortals  are  in 
ecstacy  whilst  the  illusion  lasts,  and  in  despair  when 
it  vanishes." 

Mr  Percival  appeared  to  be  unconscious  that  what 
he  was  saying  was  any  way  applicable  to  Belinda. 
He  addressed  himself  to  Mr  Vincent  solely,  and  she 
listened  at  her  ease. 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  do  not  you  think  that  this 
prejudice,  as  I  am  willing  to  allow  it  to  be,  in  favour 
of  first  loves,  may  in  our  sex  be  advantageous  ?  Even 
when  a  woman  may  be  convinced  that  she  ought  not 
to  indulge  2i  first  love,  should  she  not  be  prevented  by 
delicacy  from  thinking  of  a  second  ? " 

^<  Delicacy,  my  dear  Miss  Portman,  is  a  charming 
word,  and  a  still  more  charming  thing,  and  Mrs  Freke 
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has  probably  increased  our  affection  for  it;  but  even 
delicacj,  like  all  other  virtues,  must  be  judged  of Tiy 
the""test  bt  utility.  We  shouIJ  run  into  romance  and 
error,  and  misery,  if  we  Hid*  not  constantly  refei*  to  this 
standard.  Our  reasonings  as  to  the  conduct  of  life,  as 
fer  as  moral  prudence  is  concerned,  must  depend  ulti- 
njatglj^ppli^jSSSBj'J  Now,  oif  the  numbers  ojTpeople  m 
this  world,  how  many  do  you  think  have  married  their 
first  loves 2  Tfobably'notbne  but  of  ten.  THen, 
wbuI3  you  have  nine  out  of  ten  pine  all  their  lives  in 
celibacy,  or  fret  in  matrimony,  because  they  cannot 
have  the  persons  who  first  struck  their  ^^nury  ?  " 

^  I  acknowledge  this  would  not  add  to  the  happiness 
of  society,*'  said  Belinda. 

<*  Nor  to  its  virtue,*'  said  Mr  PercivaL  **  I  Bcarcely 
know  an  idea  more  dangerous  to  domestic  happiness 
thaprgm^bgjief  mAe.  iioextijogiilighable  nature  of  a  first 
flame.  There  are  people  who  would  persuade  us  that, 
though  it  may  be  smothered  for  years,  it  must  break 
out  at  last,  and  blaze  with  destructive  fury.  Pernicious 
doctrine !  false  as  it  is  pernicious ! — ^The  struggles  be- 
tween duty  and  passion  may  be  the  chiim  q£. romance, 
but  must  be~the"  misery  of  j:eal  life  The  woman  who 
marries  one  man,  and  loves  another,  who,  in  spite  of 
all  that  an  amiable  and  estimable  husband  can  do  to 
win  her  confidence  and  affection,  nourishes  in  secret  a 
fatal  prepossession  for  her  first  love,  may  perhaps,  by 
the  eloquence  of  a  fine  writer,  be  made  an  interesting 
heroiiSe  ;-^but  would  any  man  of  sense  or  feeling  choose 
to  be~tf ouBIeJlvith  such  a  wife  ? — Would  not  even  the 
idea  that  women  admired  such  conduct  necessarily  tend 
to  diminish  our  confidence,  if  not  in  their  virtue,  at 
least  in  their  sincerity  ?  And  would  not  this  suspicion 
destroy  our  happiness  ?  Husbands  may  sometimes  have 
delicate  feelings  as  well  as  their  wives,  though  they  are 
seldom   allowed  to  have  any  by  these  unjust  novel 
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writers.     Now,  could  a  husbaod  who  has  any  delicacy 
be  content  to  possess  the  person  without  the  mind  ? — 
the  duty  without  the  love? — Could  he  be  perfectly 
happy,  if,  in  the  fondest  moments,  he  might  doubt 
whether  he  werie  an  object  oFdis^il j^aflFection ? — 
whether  the  smiles  of  apparent  joy  were  only  the  efforts 
of  a  suffering  martyr? — ^Thank  Heaven!   I  am  not 
married  to  one  of  these  charming  martyrs.     Let  those 
live  with  them  who  admire  them.     For  my  part,  I 
admire  and  lore  the  wife,  who  not  only  seems  but  is 
happy — as  I,"  added  Mr  Percival,  smiling,  **  have  the 
fond  credulity  to  believe.     If  I  have  spoken  too  l<Mig 
or  too  warmly  upon  the  chapter  oijirst  woeSf  I  have  at 
least  been  a  perfectly  disinterested  declaimer ;  for  I  can 
assure  you,  Miss  Portman,  that  I  do  not  suspect  Lady 
Anne  Percival  of  sighing  in  secret  for  some  vision  of 
perfection,  any  more  than  she  suspects  me  of  pining  for 
the  charming  Lady  Delacour,  who,  perhaps,  you  may 
have  heard  was  my  Jir^t  love»     In  these  days,  however, 
so  few  people  marry  with  even  the  pretence  to  love  of 
any  sort,  that  you  will  think  I  might  have  spared  this 
tirade.     No;   there  are  ingenuous  minds  which  will 
never  be  enslaved  by  &shion  or  interest,  though  they 
may  be  exposed  to  be  deceived  by  romance,  or  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  own  imaginations." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Belinda,  smiling,  **  I  hear  and  under- 
stand the  emphasis  with  which  you  pronounce  that  word 
delicacy.  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  that  I  used  it 
improperly  half-an-hour  ago,  as  you  have  convinced 
me." 

"Happy  they,"  said  Mr  Percival,  "who  can  be 
convinced  in  half-an-hour !  There  are  some  people 
who  cannot  be  convinced  in  a  whole  life,  and  who  end 
where  they  began,  with  saying — *  This  is  my  opinion 
•^I  always  thought  so,  and  always  shall.' " 

Mr  Vincent  at  all  times  loved  Mr  Percival ;  but  he 
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never  felt  so  much  affection  for  him  as  he  did  this 
evening,  and  his  arguments  appeared  to  him  unanswer- 
able. Though  Belinda  had  never  mentioned  to  Mr 
Vincent  the  name  of  Clarence  Hervey  till  .this  day, 
and  though  he  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  from  her 
manner  that  this  gentleman  ever  possessed  any  interest 
in  her  heart ;  yet,  with  her  accustomed  sincerity,  she 
had  confessed  to  him  tEat^an TmpFessionTiad  been  made 
upon  her  iiiiffd  before  she  came  to  Oakly-park. 

After  9iiS  cotfversatioii  wifh  "IJjfr'Percival,  Mr  Vin- 
cent  perceived  tiiat  he  gained  ^ound  more  rapidly  in 
her  favour;  and  his  company  grew  every  day  more 
agreeable  to  her  taste :  he  was  convinced  that,  as  he 
possessed  her  esteem^  he  should  in  time  secure  her 
affections. 

"  In  time,"  repeated  Lady  Anne  Percival :  "  you 
must  allow  her  time>  or  you  will  spoil  all.'' 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr  Vincent  re- 
strained his  impatience,  even  though  he  was  persuaded 
of  the  prudence  of  his  friend's  advice.  Things  went 
on  in  this  happy,  but  as  he  thought  slow,  state  of  pro- 
gression till  towards  the  latter  end  of  September. 

One  fine  morning  Lady  Anne  Percival  came  into 
Belinda's  room  with  a  bridal  favour  in  her  hand.  **  Do 
you  know,"  said  she,  "  that  we  are  to  have  a  wedding 
to-day  ?  This  favour  has  just  been  sent  to  my  maid. 
Lucy,  the  pretty  girl  whom  you  may  remember  to 
have  seen  some  time  ago  with  that  prettily  turned 
necklace,  is  the  bride,  and  James  Jackson  is  the  bride- 
groom. Mr  Vincent  has  let  them  a  very  pretty  little 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and — ^hark!  there's  the 
sound  of  music." 

They  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  they  saw  a 
troop  of  villagers,  gaily  dressed*  going  to  the  wedding. 
Lady  Anne,  who  was  always  eager  to  promote  inno- 
cent festivity,  sent  immediately  to  have  a  tent  pitched 
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in  the  park ;  and  all  the  rural  company  were  inyited 
to  a  dance  in  the  evening :  it  was  a  very  cheerful  spec- 
tacle.    Belinda  heard  from  all  sides  praises  of  IMLr 
/Vincent's  generosity;  and  she  could  ndTtSeTiiseiniiBle 
I  to~~die '  simple 'But  enthusiastic  testimony  which  Juba 
I  bore  to  his  master's  goodness.     Juba  had  composed,  in 
his  broken  dialect,  a  litde  song  in  honour  of  his  master, 
which  he  sang  to  his  banjore  with  the  most  touching 
expression  of  joyful  gratitude.     In  some  of  the  8tan2:as 
Belinda  could  distinguish  that  her  own  name  was  fre- 
quently repeated.    Lady  Anne  called  him,  and  desired 
to  have  the  words  of  this  song.     They  were  a  mixture 
of  English  and  of  his  native  language ;  they  described 
in  the  strongest  manner  what  had  been  his  feelings 
whilst  he  was  under  the  terror  of  Mrs  Freke's  fiery 
obeah  woman,  then  his  joy  on  being  relieved  from 
these  horrors,  with  the  deUghtfiil  sensations  of  return- 
ing health; — and  thence  he  suddenly  passed  to  his 
gratitude  to  Belinda,  the  person  to  whom  he  owed  his 
recovery.     He  concluded  with  wishing  her  all  sorts  of 
happiness,  and,  above  all,  that  she  might  be  fortunate 
in  her  love ;  which  Juba  thought  the  highest  degree  of 
felicity.     He  had  no  sooner  finished  his  song,  which 
particularly  touched  and  pleased  Miss  Portman,  than 
he  begged  hit  master  to  offer  to  her  the  little  instru- 
ment, which  he  had  made  with  much  pains  and  in- 
genuity.    She  accepted  the  banjore  with  a  smile  that 
enchanted  Mr  Vincent ;  but  at  this  instant  they  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  driving  rapidly  into 
the  park.    Belinda  looked  up,  and  between  the  heads  of 
the  dancers  she  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  well-known 
livery.     **  Good  heavens !  "   she  exclaimed,  "  Lady 
Delacour's  carriage ! — Can  it  be  Lady  Delacour  ? " 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Marriott  hastily  jumped 
out  of  it.  Belinda  pressed  forward  to  meet  her  ;  poor 
Marriott  was  in  great  agitation  : — ^*  O  Miss  Portman  J 
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my  poor  lady  is  very  ill — ^very  ill,  indeed.  She  has 
sent  me  for  you — there's  her  letter.  Dear  Miss  Port- 
man,  I  hope  you  won't  refuse  to  come :  she  has  been 
very  ill,  and  Is  very  ill ;  but  she  would  be  better  if  she 
could  see  you  again.  But  I'll  tell  everything,  ma'am, 
-when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  when  you  have  read 
your  letter." 

Miss  Portman   inmiediately  accompanied  Marriott 
towards  the  house ;  and  as  they  walked  thither  she 
learned  that  Lady  Delacour  had  applied  to  *hr  ^inrlfr 
doctor  in  whom  she  had  such  implicit  faith,  and  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  perform  for  her 
the  operation  to  which  she  had  determined  to  submit. 
He  was  afraid  to  hazard  it,  and  he  prevailed  upon  her 
to  give  up  the  scheme,  and  to  try  some  new  external 
remedy  from  which  he  promised  wonders.     No  one 
knew  what  his  medicineg^jKegej  but  they  affedtedTEer 
h<fc5t,in  the  most  alanmngniannerr'^'^'' 
'  In  ~her  delirium  "she  called  frequently  upon  Miss 
Portman ;    sometimes    accusing    her    of   the    basest 
treachery,  sometimes  addressing  her  as  if  she  were 
present,  and  pouring   forth  the  warmest   expressions 
of  friendship.     *<  In  her  lucid  intervals,  ma'am,"  con- 
tinued Marriott,  "she  for  some  weeks  scarcely  ever 
mentioned  your   name,  nor   could  bear  to   hear  me 
mention  it.     One  day,  when  I  was  saying  how  much 
I  wished  that  you  were  with  her  again,  she  darted  at 
me  the  most  terrible  look  that  ever  I  beheld. 

« *  When  I  am  in  my  grave,  Marriott,'  cried  my 
lady,  '  it  will  be  time  enough  for  Miss  Portman  again 
to  visit  this  house,  and  you  may  then  express  your 
attachment  to  her  with  more  propriety  than  at  pre- 
sent.' These  were  my  lady's  own  words — I  shall 
never  forget  them :  they  struck  and  astonished  me, 
ma'am,  so  much,  I  stood  like  one  stupified,  and  then 
left  the  room  to  think  them  over  again  by  myself,  and 
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make  sense  of  them  if  I  could.     Well,  ma'am,  to  be 
sure,  it  then  struck  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  my 
lady  was  i^ous — and,  begging  your  pardon,  ma'am — 
of  you.     This  seemed  to  me  the  most  unnatural  thing 
in  die  world,  considering  how  easy  my  lady  had  always 
seemed  to  be  about  my  lord ;  but  it  was  now  clear  to 
me  that  this  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  us  so  sud- 
denly, ma'am.    Well,  I  was  confident  that  Mr  Champ- 
fort  was  at  jbfi-bojtom  bi'  the  "fiisiggss  irointhe  first ; 
and  now  that  I  knew' \diat' scent  to  go  upon,  I  went 
to  work  with  fresh  spirit  to  find  him  out,  which  was  a 
thing  I  was  determined  upon — and  what  I'm  deter- 
mined upon  I  generally  do,  ma'am.     So  I  put  together 
things  about   Miss   Portman  and  my  lord  that  had 
dropped  at  odd  times    from    Sir    Philip   Baddely's 
gentleman ;  and  I,  partly  serious  and  partly  flirting, 
which  in  a  good  cause  is  no  sin,  drew  horn  him  (for 
he  pretends  to  be  a  little  an  admirer  of  mine,  ma'am, 
though  T  never  gave  him  the  smallest  encouragement) 
all  he  knew  or  suspected,  or  had  heard  reported,  or 
whispered ;  and  out  it  came,  ma'am^  that  Mr  Champ- 
fort  was  the  original  of  all ;  and  that  heTmaftoH  a 
heap  oflies  about  some  Bank-notes  that  my  lord  had 
given  you,  and  that  you  and  my  lord  were  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  my  lady  was  dead ;  and  I  don't 
know  what,  which  he  maliciously  circulated  through 
Sir  Philip's  gentleman  to  Sir  Philip  himself,  and  so 
round  again  to  my  lady.     Now,  Sir  Philip's  man  be- 
haved like  a  gentleman  upon  the  occasion,  which  I 
shall  ever  be  fi:ee  to  acknowledge  and  remember  :  and 
when  I  represented  things  properly,  and  made  him 
sensible  of  the  mischief,  which,  he  assured  me,  was 
done  purely  with  an  eye  to  serve  Sir  Philip,  his  master, 
he  very  candidly  offered  to  assist  me  to  unmask  that 
villain  Champfort,  which  he  could  easily  do  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  bottles  of  claret,  and  a  few  fair 
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words ;  which,  though  I  can't  abide  hypocrisy,  I 
thought  quite  allowable  upon  such  an  occasion.  So, 
ma'am,  when  Mr  Champfort  was  thrown  off  his  guard 
by  the  claret,  Sir  Phili|r  s  gentleman  began  to  talk  of 
my  lord  and  my  lady,  and  Miss  Portman ;  and  he 
observed  that  my  lord  and  my  lady  were  coming  to- 
gether more  than  they  used  to  be  since  Miss  Portman 
left  the  house.  To  which  Champfort  replied  with  an 
oath,  like  an  unmannered  reprobate  as  he  is,  and  in  his 
gibberish,  French  and  English,  which  I  can't  speak ; 
but  the  sense  of  it  was  this : — '  My  lord  and  lady  shall 
never  come  together  if  I  can  help  it  It  was  to  hinder 
this  I  got  Miss  Portman  banished ;  for  my  lord  was 
quite  another  man  after  she  got  Miss  Helena  into  the  \ 
house;  and  I  don't  doubt  but  he  might  have  been  ' 
brought  to  leave  off  his  burgundy,  and  set  up  for  a  ^^  ' 
sober,  regular  man ;  which  would  not  suit  me  at  all. 
If  my  lady  once  was  to  get  power  over  him  again,  I 
might  go  whistle — so  (with  another  reprobate  oadi) 
my  lord  and  my  lady  shall  never  come  together  again 
whilst  I  live.' 

"Well,  ma'am,"  continued  Marriott,  "as  soon  as 
I  was  in  possession  of  this  precious  speech,  I  carried 
it,  and  a  letter  of  Sir  Philip  Baddely's  gentleman 
vouching  it,  to  my  lady.  My  lady  was  thunderstruck, 
and  so  vexed  to  have  been,  as  she  said,  a  dupe,  that  she 
sent  for  my  lord  directly,  and  insiste4^u|)QoUl^is  giving 
up  Mr  Ch'urpf^rt^  My^  lord  demurred,  becatise  my 
lady  spolce  so  high,  IlOA  said  insht*  He  would  have 
done  it,  I'mi  sgtjafipd,  >^>.hia..own  accord  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  if  my  lady  had  not,  as  it  were,  com- 
manded it  But  he  anflwered  ^t  last,  »My  Lady 
Delacour,  I'm  not  a  man  to  be  governed  by  a  wife — ^I 
shall  keep  or  part  with  my  own  servants  in  my  own 
house,  according  to  my  own  pleasure ; '  and  saying  so, 
he  left  the  room.     I  never  saw  my  lady  so  angry  as 

n.  c 
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she  was  at  this  refusal  of  my  lord  to  part  with  him. 
The  house  was  quite  in  a  state  of  distraction  for  some 
days.  I  never  would  sit  down  to  the  same  table, 
roa'am^  with  Mr  Champfbrt,  nor  speak  to  him,  nor  look 
at  him,  and  parties  ran  high  above  and  below  stairs. 
And  at  last  my  lady,  who  had  been  getting  better,  took 
to  her  bed  again  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  brought 
her  almost  to  death's  door ;  she  having  been  so  much 
weakened  before  by  the  quack  medicines  and  convul- 
sions, and  all  her  sufferings  in  secret  She  would^  not 
see  my  lord  on  no  account,  and  Charopfort  persuaded 
him  her  illness  was  pretence,  to  bring  him  to  her  pur- 
pose; which  was  the  more  readily  believed,  because 
nobody  was  ever  let  into  my  lady's  bedchamber  but 
myselL  All  this  time  she  never  mentioned  your  name, 
ma'am ;  but  once,  when  I  was  sitting  by  her  bedside, 
as  she  was  asleep,  she  started  suddenly,  and  cried  out, 
*  O  my  dearest  Belinda !  are  you  come  back  to  me  ? ' — 
She  awakened  herself  with  the  start ;  and  raising  her- 
self quite  up  in  her  bed,  she  pulled  back  the  curtains, 
and  looked  all  round  the  room.  I'm  sure  she  expected 
to  see  you ;  and  when  she  found  it  was  a  dream,  she 
gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and  sank  down  upon  her  pillow.  I 
then  could  not  forbear  to  speak,  and  this  time  my  lady 
was  greatly  touched  when  I  mentioned  your  name : — 
she  shed  tears,  ma'am  ;  and  you  know  it  is  not  a  little 
thing  that  can  draw  tears  from  my  lady.  But  when  I 
said  something  about  sending  for  you,  she  answered, 
she  was  sure  you  would  not  return  to  her,  and  that  she 
would  never  condescend  to  ask  a  favour  in  vain,  even 
from  you.  Then  I  replied  that  I  was  sure  you  loved 
her  still,  and  as  well  as  ever :  and  that  the  proof  of  that 
was,  that  Mrs  Luttridge  and  Mrs  Freke  together,  by 
all  their  wiles,  could  not  draw  you  over  to  their  party 
at  Harrowgate,  and  that  you  had  af&onted  Mrs  Freke 
by  defending  her  ladyship.     My  lady  was  all  surprise 
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at  this,  and  eagerly  asked  how  I  came  to  know  it.  Now, 
ma'am,  I  had  it  all  by  a  post  letter  from  Mrs  Luttridge's 
maid,  who  is  my  cousin,  and  knows  everything  that's 
going  on.  My  lady  from  this  moment  forward  could 
scarce  rest  an  instant  without  wishing  for  you,  and  fret- 
ting for  you,  as  I  knew  by  her  manner.  One  day  my 
lord  met  me  on  the  stairs  as  I  was  coming  down  from 
my  poor  lady's  room,  and  he  asked  me  how  she  was, 
and  why  she  did  not  send  for  a  physician.  '  The  best 
physician,  my  lord,  she  could  send  for,'  said  I,  ^  would 
be  Miss  Fortman7''''for  "she^ll  never  be  well  till  that 
good  young  lady  comes  back  again,  in  my  humble 
opinion.' 

"  *  And  what  should  prevent  that  good  young  lady 
from  coming  back  again  ?  Not  I,  surely,'  rejoined  my 
lord,  *  for  I  wish  she  was  here,  with  all  my  heart.' 

**  *  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  my  lord,'  said  I,  *  after 
all  that  has  passed,  that  the  young  lady  would  choose 
to  return,  or  that  my  lady  would  ask  her,  whilst  Mr 
Champfort  remains  paramount  in  the  house.'  /If 
that's  all/  cried  my  lord>  *  tell  your  lady:  I'll  part  with 
Champfort  upon  the  spot ;  for  the  rascal  has  just  had 
the  insolence  to  insist  upon  it,  that  a  pair  of  new  boots 
are  not  tocrtightfor  me,  when  T  said  they  were.  I'll 
show  Km'T  can"be  master,  and  will,  in" my  own  house.* 
Ma'ana,  my  lieart  leaped  for  joy  within  me  at  hearing 
these  words,  and  I  ran  up  to  my  lady  with  them.  I 
easily  concluded  in  my  own  mind,  that  nay  lord  was 
glad  of  the  pretence  of  thejjoqts,  to  give  up  handsomely 
after  his  standing  out  so  fong.  To  be  sure,  my  lord's 
mightily  jealous  of  being  master,  and  mighty  fond  of 
his  own  way ;  but  I  forgive  him  everything  for  doing 
as  I  would  have  him  at  last,  and  dismissing  that  prince 
of  mischief-makers,  Mr  Champfort.  My  lady  called 
for  her  writing-desk  directly,  and  sat  up  in  her  bed, 
and  with  her  trembling  hand,  as  you  see  by  the  writ- 
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ingy  ma'am,  wrote  a  letter  to  you  as  fast  as  ever  she 
could,  and  the  post-chaise  was  ordered.  I  don't  know 
what  ^cy  seized  her — but  if  you  remember,  ma'am, 
the  hammercloth  to  her  new  carriage  had  orange  and 
black  fringe  at  first ;  she  would  not  use  it,  till  this  had 
been  changed  to  blue  and  white.  Well,  ma'am,  she 
recollectea  this  on  a  sudden,  as  I  was  getting  ready  to 
come  for  you ;  and  she  set  the  servants  atworkjdirectly 
to  take  off  the  blue  and  white,  and  "^  on  tjie_  black 
and  orange  fringe  again,  which  she  said  must  be  done 
before  your  coming.  And  my  lady  ordered  her  own 
footman  to  ride  along  with  me  ;  and  I  have  come  post, 
and  have  travelled  night  and  day,  and  will  never  rest 
till  I  get  back.  But,  ma'am,  I  won't  keep  you  any 
longer  from  reading  your  letter,  only  to  say,  that  I 
hope  to  Heaven  you  will  not  refuse  to  return  to  my 
poor  lady,  if  it  be  only  to  put  her  mind  at  ease  before 
she  dies.     She  cannot  have  long  to  live." 

As  Marriott  finished  these  words  they  reached  the 
Ibouse,  and  Belinda  went  to  her  own  room  to  read 
jLady  Delacour's  letter.  It^  contained  none  of  her 
/customary  **  eloquence  du  billeiP  no  sprigEtry"  wit^  no 
/  real,'  no  affected  gaiety ;  her  ISimcl  seemed  to  be  ex- 
j  hausted  by  bodily  suffering,  and  her  high  spirit  subdued. 
She  expressed  the  most  poignant  anguish  for  having 
indulged  such  unjust  suspicions  and  intemperate  passions. 
She  lamented  having  forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  only  real  friend  she  had  ever  possessed — a  friend 
of  whose  forbearance,  tenderness,  and  fidelity,  she  had 
received  such  indisputable  proofs.  She  concluded  by 
saying,  ^'  I  feel  my  end  fast  approaching,  and  perhaps, 
Belinda,  your  humanity  will  induce  you  to  grant  my 
last  request,  and  to  let  me  see  you  once  more  before 
I  die." 

Belinda  immediately  decided  to   return   to   Lady 
Delacour — ^though  it  was  with  real  regret  that  she 
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thought  of  leaving  Lady  Anne  Percival,  and  the 
amiable  and  happy  family  to  whom  she  had  become 
so  much  attached.  The  children  crowded  round  her 
when  they  heard  that  she  was  going,  and  Mr  Vincent 
stood  in  silent  sorrow — but  we  spare  our  readers  this 
parting  scene.  Miss  Portman  promised  to  return  to 
Oakly-park  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could.  Mr  Vin- 
cent anxiously  requested  permission  to  follow  her  to 
town :  but  this  she  positively  refused ;  and  he  submitted 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  a  lover  can  submit  to  anything 
that  crosses  his  passion. 
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AW.^J^p   that  her   remaining  in  towa^jat^-auch  an 
y\      nni^R^^^I  gpagnn  nf  the  ypar  would  appeajMinar- 

CQiuitable  to  her  fashionable  acquaintance.  Lady 
Delacour  contrived  for  herself  a  characteristic  excuse ; 
she^deolared...  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  finding 
pleasure  in  anythingbut  novelty,  and  that  the  greatest 
novelty  to  her  would  be  to  remain  a  whole  summer  m 
town.  Most  of  her  friends,  amongst  whom  she  had 
successfidly  established  a  character  for  caprice,  were 
satisfied  that  this  was  merely  some  new  whim,  practised 
to  signalize  herself  by  singularity.  The  real  reason  that 
detained  her  was  her  de^radence  upon  the  enipiric,  who 
had  repeatedly  vislteJ  and  constantly  prescribed  for  her. 
Convinced,  however,  by  the  dreadral  situation  to  which 
his  prescriptions  had  lately  reduced  her,  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  her  confidence,  she  determined  to  dismiss 
him  :  but  she  could  not  do  this,  as  she  had  a  consider- 
able sum  to  pay  him,  till  Marriott's  return,  because  she 
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could  not  trust  any  one  but  Marriott  to  let  him  up  the 
private  staircase  into  the  boudoir. 

During  Marriott's  absence,  her  ladyship  suffered  no 
one  to  attend  her  but  a  maid  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  stupidity.  She  thought  that  she  could  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  girl's  spirit  of  inquiry,  for  never  was 
any  human  being  so  destitute  of  curiosity.  It  was 
about  noon  when  Belinda  and  Marriott  imived.  Lady 
Delacour,  who  had  passed  a  restless  night,  was  asleep. 
When  she  awoke,  she  found  Marriott  standing  beside 
her  bed. 

**  Then  it  is  all  in  vain,  I  see,"  cried  her  ladyship ; 
"Miss  Portman  is  not  with  you? — Give  me  my 
laudanum." 

"  Miss  Portman  is  come,  my  lady,"  said  Marriott ; 
«  she  is  in  the  dressing-room :  she  would  not  come  in 
here  with  me,  lest  she  should  startle  you." 

<< Belinda  is  come,  do  you  say?  Admirable  Be- 
linda !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour,  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  with  ecstacy. 

"  Shall  I  tell  her,  my  lady,  that  yon  are  awake  ? " 

**Ye8 — ^no — stay — Lord  Delacour  is  at  home.  I 
will  get  up  immediately.  Let  my  lord  be  told  that  I 
wish  to  speak  with  him — that  I  beg  he  will  breakfast 
with  me  in  my  dressing-room  half-an-hour  hence.  I 
will  dress  immediately." 

Marriott  in  vain  represented  that  she  ought  not  to 
hurry  herself  in  her  present  weak  state.  Intent  upon 
her  own  thoughts,  she  listened  to  nothing  that  was  said, 
but  frequently  urged  Marriott  to  be  expeditious.  She 
put  on  an  unusual  quantity  of  rouge :  then  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  she  said,  with  a  force^^jmile, 
"^Jarriott,  I  look  so  charmingly,  that  Miss  Portpan, 
perhaps,  will  be  of  Lprd  Delacour's  opinion^  ^d 
think  that  nothing  is  the  matter  with  me.  Ah !  no ; 
she  has  been  behind  the  scenes — she  knows  the  truth 
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too  well ! — ^Marriott,  pray  did  she  ask  you  many  ques- 
tions about  me  ? — Was  not  she  very  sorry  to  leave 
Oakly-park  ? — Were  not  they  all  extremely  concerned 
to  part  with  her  ? — ^Did  she  ask  after  Helena  ? — Did 
you  tell  her  that  I  insisted  upon  my  lord's  parting  with 
Champfort  ?  '* 

At  the  word  Champfort,  Marriott's  mouth  opened 
eagerly,  and  she  began  to  answer  with  her  usual 
volubility.  Lady  Delacour  waited  not  for  any  reply 
to  the  various  questions  which,  in  the  hurry  of  her 
mind,  she  had  asked;  but,  passing  swiftly  by  Mar- 
riott, she  threw  open  the  door  of  her  dressing-room. 
At  the  sight  of  Bdinda  she  stopped  short ;  and,  totally 
overpowered,  she  would  have  sunk  upon  the  floor,  had 
not  Miss  Portman  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  supported 
her  to  a  so^  When  she  came  to  herself,  and  heard 
the  soothing  tone  of  Belinda's  voice,  she  looked  up 
timidly  in  her  face  for  a  few  moments  without  being 
able  to  speak. 

"And,  are  you  really  here  once  more,  my  dear 
Belinda?"  cried  she  at  last;  "and  may  I  still  call 
you  my  friend  ? — and  do  you  forgive  me  ?— Yes,  I  see 
you  do — and  ftom  you  I  can  endure  the  humiliation  of 
being  forgiven.  Enjoy  the  noble  sense  of  your  own 
superiority." 

"My  dear  Lady  Delacour,"  said  Belinda,  "you 
see  all  this  in  too  strong  a  light :  you  have  done  me  no 
injury — I  have  nothing  to  forgive." 

"  I  cannot  see  it  in  too  strong  a  light — ^Nothing  to 
forgive! — ^Yes,  you  have;  that  which  it  is  the  most 
dimcult  to  forgive — ^injustice.  Oh,  how  you  must 
have  despised  me  for  die  folly,  the  meanness  of  my 
suspicions!  Of  all  tempers  that  which  appears  to 
me,  and  I  am  sure  to  you,  the  most  despicable,  the 
most  intolerable,  is  a  suspicious  temper.  Mine  was 
once  open,  generous  as  your  own — you  see  how  the 
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best  dispositions  may  be  depraved — ^what  am  I  now  ? 

— FirtS^ ^ — 

'  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale ' — 

a  mismatched^  misplaced,  miserable,  perverted  being." 

**  And  now  you  have  abused  yourself  till  yon  are 
breathlesSj'T' may  have  sofflg'tAatfce,"  teid  .Belinda, 
"  of  33ng 'Heard"  in  your  delehcel  1  perfectly  agree 
witiryotiiirthinklAg  that  a  suspicious  temper  is  despicable 
and  intolerable ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 

an  acute  fit  of  jealousy,  as  our  friend  Dr  X would 

say,  and  a  chronic  habit  of  suspicion.  The  noblest 
natures  may  be  worked  up  to  suspicion  by  designing 
viUany;  and  then  a  handkerchief,  or  a  hsunmercloth, 
*  trifles  as  light  as  air '  " 

"O  my  dear,  you  are  too  good.  But  my  folly 
admits  of  no  excuse,  no  palliation,^'  interrupted  Lady 
Delacour ;  "  mine  wasjealousy  without  love.'* 

"That  indeed^woiild  admit  of  no  "excuse,**  said 
Belinda ;  "  therefore  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  think  it 
incredible — especially  as  I  have  detected  you  in  feeling 
something  like  affection  for  your  little  daughter,  after 
you  had  done  your  best,  I  mean  your  worst,  to  make 
me  believe  that  you  were  a  monster  of  a  mother.** 

"That  was  quite  another  affair,  my  dear.  I  did 
not  know  Helena  was  worth  loving.  I  did  not  ima- 
gine my  little  daughter  could  love  me.  When  I  found 
my  mistake,  I  changed  my  tone.  But  there  is  no  hope 
of  mistake  with  my  poor  husband.  Your  own  sense 
must  show  you,  that  Lord  Delacour  is  not  a  man  to  be 
loved.** 

"  That  could  not  always  have  bee£  your  lady8hip*s 
opinion^said"Belmda,  'with  an  arfll^simle. 

"TTord!  my  dear,'*  said  Lady  Delacour,  a  little 
embarrassed,  ^^in  the  highest  paroxysm  of  my  madness, 
I  never  suspected  that  you  could  love  Lord  Delacour ; 
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I  surely  only  hinted  that  you  were  in  love  with  his 
coronet.  That  was  absurd  enough  in  all  conscience — 
don't  make  me  more  absurd  than  I  am." 

**  Is  it  then  the  height  of  absurdity  to  love  a  hus- 
band ?  " 

"  Love !  Nonsense ! — Impossible ! — ^Hush !  here 
he  comes,  wjth  his  odious  creaking  shoes.  Whatman 
can  ever  expect  to  beJbved  wHo  wears  creaKcrng  shpes  ?  '* 
pursuecTher  ladysE]^  aslTdfdT^Tacbi^^  the  room, 

his  shoes  creaking  at  every  step ;  and  assuming  an  air 
of  levity,  she  welcomed  him  as  a  stranger  to  her  dressing- 
room.  **  No  speeches,  my  lord !  no  speeches,  I  beseech 
you,"  cried  she,  as  he  was  beginning  to  speak  to  Miss 
Portman.  **  Believe  me  that  explanations  always  make 
bad  worse.  Miss  Portman  is  here,  thank  Heaven — and 
her ;  and  Champfort  is  gone,  thank  you— or  your  boots. 
And  now  let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast,  and  forget  as  soon 
as  possible  everything  that  is  disagreeable." 

When  Lady  Delacour  had  a  mind  to  banish  painful 
recollections,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  magical 
influence  of  her  conversation  and  manners;  yet  her 
lord's  features  never  relaxed  to  a  smile  during  this 
breakfast.  He  maintsuned  an^  qbs^n  silence,  and  a 
profound  solemnity — ^till  at  last,  rising  from  table,  he 
turned  to  Miss  Portman,  and  said,  "  Of  all  thejcaprices 
of  fin£.  la.diea,.ibat  which  surprises  me  the  most  is  the 
whiQiof  keeping  their  beds  witHoufbemg^ sick.  'Now, 
MissPortman,  you  would  hardly  suppose  that  my  Lady 
Delacour,  who  has  been  so  lively  this  morning,  has  kept 
her  bed,  as  I  am  informed,  a  fortnight — ^is  not  this 
astonishing  ?  " 

"  Prodigiously  astonishing,  that  my  Lord  Delacour, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  should  be  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived by  appearances,"  cried  her  ladyship.  "  Honour 
me  with  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  my  lord,  and 
perhaps  I  may  increase  your  astonishment." 
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His  lordshipy  struck  by  the  sudden  change  of  her 
voice  from  gaiety  to  gravity,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  and 
returned  to  his  seat.  She  paused — then  adcG-essing  her- 
self to  Belinda,  **  My  incomparable  fnend,"  said  she, 
**  I  will  now  give  you  a  convincing  proof  of  the  un- 
limited power  you  have  over  my  mind.  My  lord.  Miss 
Portman  has  persuaded  me  to  the  step  which  I  am  now 
going  to  take.  She  has  prevailed  upon  me  to  make  a 
decisive  trial  of  your  prudence  and  londness.  She  has 
determined  me  to  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  *' 

**  Mercy  1 "  repeated  Lord  Dekcour ;  and  a  con- 
fused idea,  that  she  was  now  about  to  make  a  coiyfei^ftn 
of  the  justice  of  some  of  his  fbriher  Suspicions,  took 
possession  of  his  mind :  he  lookeHjigbast. 

<<  I  am  going,  my  lord,  to  confide  to  you  a  secret 
of  the  utmost  importance — a  secret  which  is  known  to 
but  three  people  in  the  world,  Miss  Portman,  Marriott, 
and  a  man  whose  .name  I  cannot  reveal  to  you.*' 

"Stop,  Lady  Delacour  !  **  cried  Ks' lordship,  with 
a  degree  or  emotion  and  energy  which  he  had  never 
shown  till  now:  "stop,  I  conjure,  I  command  you, 
madam!  I  am  not  sufficiendy  master  of  myself — I 
once  loved  jou  too  well  to  hn^  such  a  stroke.  Trust 
nie  with  no  8ucTi~8ecret^— say  no  more — ^you  have  said 
enough — ^too  much.  I  forgive  you,  that  is  all  I  can  do ; 
but  we  must  part.  Lady  Delacour !  "  said  he,  breaking 
from  her  with  agony  expressed  in  his  countenance. 

"The  man  has  a  heart,  a  soul,  I  protest!  You 
knew  him  better  than  I  did.  Miss  Portman.  Nay, 
you  are  not  gone  yet,  my  lord !  You  really  love  me, 
I  find.'* 

"No,  no,  no,"  cried  he  vehemendy:  "weak  as 
you  take  me  to  be.  Lady  Delacour,  I  am  incapable  of 
loving  a  woman  who  has  disgraced  me,  disgraced  her- 
self, her  family,  her  station,  her  high  endowments, 
her "     His  utterance  failed. 
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**Q  Lady  Delacourl"  cried  Belipdaj  **how  can 
you  trifle  in  this  manner  ?  ** 

*•!  meant  not,"  iaid  her  ladyship,  "to  trifle:  I 
am  satisfied.  My  lord,  it  is  time  that  you  should  be 
satisfied.  I  can  give  you  the  most  irrefragable  proof 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  apparent  levity  of 
my  conduct,  you  have  had  no  serious  cause  for  jealousy. 
But  the  proof  will  shock— -disgust  you.  Have  you 
courage  to  know  more  ? — ^Then  follow  me." 

He  followed  her. — Belinda  heard  the  boudoir  door 
unlocked. — In  a  few  minutes  they  returned. — Grief, 
and  horror,  and  pity,  were  painted  in  Lord  Delacour's 
countenance,  as  he  passed  hastily  through  the  room. 

"My  dearest  friend,  I  have  taken  your  advice: 
would  to  Heaven  I  had  taken  it  sooner !  "  said  Lady 
Delacour  to  Miss  Portman.  "I  have  revealed  to 
Lord  Delacour  my  real  situation.  Poor  man!  he 
was  shocked  beyond  expression.  He  behaved  incom- 
parably well.    ^  f^m  rA"^nj::^j^»|^f'»  J^*^  j^^^"^^j  as  he, 

said>  let  his  hand  be  cutoff  to  save  my  life.  The 
moment  his  foolish  jealousy  ^wasexdnguiuied,  his  love 
for  me  revived  in  full  force.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  he 
has  proini8edj5ie^t£lLbr^k_  with  odious  Mrs  Luttridge. 
Upon  my  charging  him  toHEeep^my  "secret  from  her, 
he  instantly,  in  the  handsomest  manner  in  the  world, 
declared  he  would  never  see  her  more,  rather  than 
give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness.  How  I  reproach 
myself  for  having  been  for  years  the  torment  of  this 
man's  life !  " 

**You  may  do  better  than  reproach  yourself,  my 
dear  Lady  Delacour,"  said  Belinda;  "you  may  yet 
live  for  years  to  be  the  blessing  and  pride  of  his  life. 

I     am     pprfiiiaHpH     thafr     nothi'ng     hnf     yn^^^     f^AapoIr    of 

obtaining  dnmpitir  h^pinegshas  so  long  enslaved  you 
to  ilissipation  ;  and  now  that  you  find  a  friend  in  your 
husband,  now  that  you  know  the  affectionate  temper  of 
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your  little  Helena,  you  will  have  freah  views  and  fresh 
hopes ;  you  will  hay^tbejcoaragt  .to  UxfiLii^^^roarself, 
and  not  for  what  is  called  the  world." 

"The  world!  "  cried  Lady  Delacour,  with  a  t<»e 
of  disdain :  '*  how  long  has  that  word  enslaved  a  soul 
formed  for  higher  purposes ! "  She  paused,  and 
looked  up  towards  heaven  with  an  expression  of  fer- 
vent devotion,  w^^j[j^.PfHH!' .^^/^  /^"^'^j  ^"'^  to  ftn^'*j 
before  se^n  in  her  countenance.  Then,  as  if  forgetful 
even  that  Belinda  was  present,  she  threw  herself  upon 
a  sofa,  and  fell,  or  seemed  to  fall,  idto  a  profound 
reverie.  She  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Marriott, 
who  came  into  the  room  to  ask  whether  she  would 
now  take  her  laudanum.  **  I  thought  I  had  taken  it," 
said  she,  in  a  feeble  voice ;  and  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
and  saw  Belinda,  she  added,  with  a  ^nt  smile,  **  Miss 
Portman,  I  believe,  has  been  laudanum  to  me  this 
morning:  but  even  that  will  not  do  long,  you  see; 
nothing  will  do  for  me  now  but  thisy*'  and  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  for  the  laudanum.  <<  IsjioLaJL-Shosyng 
to  think,"  continued  she,  after  she  had  swallowed  it, 
^<  that  in  laudanum  alone  I  find  the  means  jof  8jU|pDmng 
existence  ? " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if  partly  conscious 
of  the  confusion  of  her  own  ideas :  and  ashamed  that 
Belinda  should  witness  it,  she  desired  Marriott  to 
assist  her  to  rise,  and  to  support  her  to  her  bedchamber. 
She  made  a  sign  to  Miss  rortman  not  to  follow  her. 
**  Do  not  take  it  unkindly,  but  I  am  quite  exhausted, 
and  wish  to  be  alone ;  for  I  am  grown  fond  of  being 
alone  some  hours  in  the  day,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
sleep." 

Marriott  came  out  of  her  lady's  room  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  and  said  that  her  lady 
seemed  disposed  to  sleep,  but  that  she  desired  to  have 
her  book   left   by   her    bedside.     Marriott   searched 
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ajxLong  several  which  lay  upon  the  table,  for  one  in 
-vrhich  a  mark  was  put.     Belinda  looked  over  them 
along  with  Marriott,  and  she  was  surprised  to  find 
that  they  had  almost  all  Mpfhp^iatiral  t\t]^     Lady 
Delacour's  mark  was  in  the   middle    of  Wesley's 
^Admonitions.     Several  pages  in  other  books  of  the 
same  description  Miss  Portman  found  marked  in  pencil, 
-with  reiterated  lines,  which  she  knew  to  be  her  lady- 
ship's customary  mode  of  distinguishing  passages  that 
she  particularly  liked.     Some  were  highly  oratorical, 
but  most  of  them  were  of  a  mystical  cast,  and  appeared 
to  Belmda  scarcely  intelligible.     She  had  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  meeting  with  such  books  in  the  dressing- 
room   of  a   woman  of  Lady  Delacour's   character. 
X>uring  the  solitude  of  her  illness,  her  ladyship  had 
first  begun  to  think  seriously  on  religious  subjects,  and 
the  early  impressions  that  had  been  made  on  her  mind 
in  her  childhood,  by  a  Methodistical  mother,  recurred. 
Her-«nderatanding,  weakenei_perhap8  by  disease,  and 
nevpi^QC^QS^&ljoTeasony  was  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing. ..hetweeiL-lmtlu^aJ  error;  and  her  teinper, 
naturally  enthusiastic,  hurried  her  from  one  extreme  to 
the   other — ^from  thoughtless  scepticism  to   visionary 
credulity.     Her  devotion  was  by  no  means  steady  or 
permanent ;  it  caioejQnJby  fits  usually  at  the  time  when 
the  effect  of  opium  was  exhausted,  or  before  a  fresh 
dose  began  to  operate.    In  these  intervals  she  was  low- 
spirited — ^bitter,  reflections^on  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  thrown  away  her  talents  and  her  life  obtruded 
themselves ;  the  idea  of  the  untimely  death  of  Colonel 
Lawless,   of  which   she    reproached    herself  as  the 
cause,  returned ;  and  her  mind,  from  being  a  prey  to 
remorse,  began  to  sink  in  these  desponding  moments 
under  the  most  dreadful  superstitious  terrors — ^terrors 
the  more  powerful  as  they  were  secret.     Whilst  4he 
stimulus  of  laudanum  lasted,  the  train  of  her  ideas 
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alwfiys  changed,  and  she  wa8_Mnazedj[t..^ejwj 
and  strange  notions  by  which  she  had  been  disturbed ; 
yet  it  was  not  in  her  power  entirely  to  chase  away 
these  visions  of  the  night,  and  they  gained  gradually  a 
dominion  over  her,  of  which  she  was  heartily  ashamed. 
She  resolved  to  conceal  this  *iveakness^  as  in  her  ga 
moments  she"~thought  it,  froixT'B^linda,  from  wiEose 
superior  strength  oFunderstanding  she  dreaded  ridicule 
or  contempt.  Her  experience  of  Miss  Portman's 
gentleness  and  friendship  might  reasonably  have  pre- 
vented or  dispelled  such  apprehensions ;  but  Lady 
Delacour  was  govenied  by  pride,  by  sentiment>,by 
wjiim,  by  enthusiasm,  by  passion — ^by  anjthing^^t 
reason. . 

When  she  began  to  revive  after  her  fit  of  languor, 
and  had  been  refreshed  by  opium  and  sleep,  she  rang 
for  Marriott,  and  inquired  for  Belinda.  She  was  much 
provoked  when  Marriott,  by  way  of  proving  to  her  that 
Miss  Portman  could  not  have  been  tired  of  being  left 
alone,  told  her  that  she  had  been  in  the  dressing-room 
rummaging  over  the  books, 

"  What  books  ? "  cried  Lady  Delacour.  "  I  forgot 
that  they  were  left  there.  Miss  Portman  is  not  reading 
them  still,  I  suppose  ?  Go  for  them,  and  let  them  be 
locked  up  in  my  own  bookcase,  and  bring  me  the  key." 

Her  ladyship  appeared  in  good  spirits  when  she  saw 
Belinda  again.  She  rallied  her  upon  the  serious  studies 
she  had  chosen  for  her  morning's  amusements.  <<  Those 
Methodistical  books,  with  their  strange  quaint  titles," 
said  she,  "  are,  however,  diverting  enough  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  can  find  diversion  in  the  height^S^  human 
absurdity.** 

Deceived  by  the  levity  of  her  manner,  Belinda  con- 
cluded that  the  marks  of  approbation  in  these  books 
were  ironical,  and  she  thought  no  more  of  the  matter ; 
for  Lady  Delacour  suddenly  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
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conversation  by  exclaiming,  "  Now  we  talk  of  the  height 
of  human  absurdity,  what  are  we  to  thfnk  of  ClSence 
Heirey?^ ^^ ^"'  ^       ^ '     "  - 

^^  W  ty  shouldwe  think  of  him  at  all  ? "  said  Belinda. 

**  For  two  excellent  reasons,  my  dear :  because  we 
cannot  help  it>  and  because  he  deserye§^it«  Yes,  he 
deseiVes  Ifi  believe  me,  if  it  were  only  for  having  written 
these  charming  letters,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  opening  a 
cabinet,  and  taking  out  a  small  packet  of  letters,  which 
she  put  into  Belinda's  hands.  '^  Pray,  read  them ;  you 
will  find  them  amazingly  edifying,  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing. I  protest  I  am  only  puzzled  to  knowjyhether  I 
shall  bindnffiem  up  with  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey 
ofFordyce's  Sermons  for  Young  Women.  Here^my 
l6ve,  tf  you  KEeTfescription,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
opening  one  of  the  letters,  ^^  here  is  a  Radcliffean  tour 
along  the  picturesque  coasts  of  Dorset  and  Devonshire. 
Wljy  he  wenLthiaififiTj  unless  for  the  pleasure  and^ory 
of  describing  it.  Heaven  knows !  Clouds  and  darkness 
rest  over  the  tourist's  private  history ;  but  this,  of  course, 
renders  his  letters  more  fiquant  and  interesting.  All 
who  have  a  just  taste  either  for  literature  or  for  gallantry, 
know  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  obscure  for  the 
sublime,  and  orators  and  lovers  feel  what  felicity  there 
is  in  the  use  of  the  fine  figure  of  suspension." 

"Very  good  description,  indeed!"  said  Belinda, 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  letter  or  seeming  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  latter  part  of  Lady  Delacour's 
speech ;  **  very  good  description,  certainly !  " 

"  Well,  my  dear ;  but  here  is  something  better  than 
pure  description — ^here  is  sense  for  you :  and  pray  mark 
the  politeness  of  addressing  sense  to  a  woman — ^to  a 
woman  of  sense,  I  mean — and  which  of  us  is  not  ? 
Then  here  is  sentiment  for  you,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
spreading  another  letter  before  Belinda ;  "a  story  of  a 
rinrflPfghiVAjarjy^  yhp  huA  ^hfi  misfortunc  to  be  inarried 
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to  a  man  as  unlikg^iiL  PercivaL  and  as  like  Lord 
Delacour,  as^ggssible ;  and  yet,  O,  wonderhdi  they 
make  as  happy  a  couple  as  one's  heart  could  wish. 
Now,  I  am  truly  candid  and  good-natured  to  admire 
this  letter  5  for,  every  WQLd  ofJt  is  a.  Jfi88Qa.t9  .pae,  and 
evidently  was  so  mtended.  But  I  take  it  all  in  good 
part,  because,  to  do  Clarence  justice,  he  describes  the 
joys  of  domestic  Paradise  in  such  elegant  language,  that 
bo^jflgs^ot  .makfi.jne^sjck"  In  short,  my  dear  Be- 
linda, to  finish  my  panegyric,  as  it  has  been  said  of  some 
other  epistles,  if  ey5£^.tbere  were  letters  calculated  to 
make  you  fall  in  love  with  the  wmCT^oT them,  these 
are  they/'^  —-*«» 

**Then,'*  said  Miss  Portman,  folding  up  the  letter 
which  she  was  just  going  to  read,  ^*  I  will  not  run  the 
hazard  of  reading  them." 

**  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  concern,  reproach,  and  raillery,  *^  have  you 
actually  given  up  my  poor  Clarence,  merely  on  account 
of  this  mistress  in  the  wood,  this  Virginia  St  Pierre  ? 
Nonsense!  Begging  your  pardon,  my  dear,  the  man 
loves  you.  Some  entanglement,  some  punctilio,  some 
doubt,  some  delicacy,  some  folly,  prevents  him  from 
being  just  at  this  moment,  where,  1  contess,  he  ought 
to  be — at  your  Feet ;  and  you,  out  01  patience,  which  a 
young  lady  ought  never  to  be  if  she  can  help  it,  will  go 
and  marry — I  know  you  will — some  stick  of  a  rival, 
purely  to  provoke  him." 

"  If  ever  I  marry,"  said  Belinda,  with  a  look  of 
proud  humility,  "I  shall  certainly  marry  to  please 
myself,  and  not  to  provoke  anybody  else ;  and,  at  all 
events,  I  hope  I  shall  never  marry  a  stick,** 

"  Pardon  nie  tHatword,"  saTSTLady  Delacour.  "  I 
am  convinced  you  never  will — but  one  is  apt  to  judge 
of  others  by  one's  self.  I  anT  w3Iihg  to  believe  that 
Mr^VIncent  '    "^ 
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"Mr  Vincent!  How  did  you  know "  ex- 
claimed Belinda.           *^           "'" 

*<  How  did  I  know  ?  Why,  my  dear,  do  you  think 
I  am  80  little  interested  about  you,  that  I  have  not 
found  out  some  of  your  secrets  ?  And  do  you  think 
that  Marriott  could  refrain  from  telling  me,  in  her 
most  triumphant  tone,  that  <  Miss  Portman  has  not  gone 
to  Oakly-park  for  nothing ;  that  she  has  made  a  con- 
quest of  a  Mr  Vincent,  a  West  Indian,  a  ward,  or  lately 
a  ward,  of  Mr  Percival's,  the  handsomest  man  that  ever 
was  seen,  and  the  richest,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ? '  Now,  simple, 
I  rejoiced  at  the  news ;  for  I  took  it  for  granted  you 
would  never  seriously  thinlc  of  marrying  the  inaii.*' 

"Then  why  did  yourladyship  rejoice  ?'* 

"Why?  O,  you  novice  at  Cu^d^^hess-board ! 
do  not  you  see  the  next  move  ?  ^^?K  with^jour 
new  ^knight,  and_  die  jgme  is  your  own.  Now,  if 
your  aunt  Stanhope  saw  your  look  at  this  instant, 
she~wouId^give^you  up  for  evef-^^if  she  have  not  Jone 
that  already.  Tn^plain,'  unmetaphorical  prose,  then, 
cannot  you  comprehend,  my  straightforward  Belinda, 
that  if  you  make  Clarence  Hervey  hdartHy  jealous,  let 
the  impediments  to  your  union  be  what  they  may,  he 
will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  heartily  in  love  with 

you?      T    «h^ll|(^    malff*   nn   smiplf*   nf  fnghti^nin^^him 

witfun  an  inrh  of  hia„Jife».ibr.hi8  good.  Sir  Philip 
Baddely  was  not  the  man  to  frighten  him ;  but  this  Mr 
Vincent,  by  all  accounts,  is  just  the  thing." 

**  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  could  use  Mr  Vincent 
so  ill  ? — ^And  can  you  think  me  capable  of  such  double- 
dealing  ? " 

"  OUn^loxfiLjand  war»  you  know,  aU  stial^gems  ^re 
allawakle.  But  you  take  the  matter  so  seriously,  and 
you  redden  with  such  virtuous  indignation,  that  I  dare 
not  say  a  word  more— only — ^may  I  ask — are  you 
absolutely  engaged  to  Mr  Vincent  ? 

II.  D 
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*<No.  We  have  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  all 
promises^  all  engagements !  " 

**  There's  my  good  girl !  *'  cried  Lady  Delacour, 
kissing  her :  <<  all  may  yet  tarn  out  well.  Read  those 
letters — take  them  to  your  room,  read  them,  read  them ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  my  dearest  Belinda !  you  are  not 
the  sort  of  woman  that  will,  that  can  be  happy,  if  you 
make  a  mere  match  of  convenience.  Forgive  me — ^I 
love  you  too  well  not  to  speak  the  truth,  though  it  may 
offend  for  a  moment." 

"You  do  not  offend,  but  you  misunderstand  me,*' 
said  Belinda.  ^'Have  patience  with  me,  and  you 
shall  find  that  I  am  incapable  of  making  a  mere  match 
of  convenience.*' 

Then  Miss  Portman  gave  Lady  Delacour  a  simple 
but  full  account  of  all  that  had  passed  at  Oakly-park 
relative  to  Mr  Vincent.  She  repeated  the  arguments 
by  which  Lady  Anne  Percival  had  first  prevailed  upon 
her  to  admit  of  Mr  Vincent's  addresses.  She  said, 
that  she  had  been  convinced  by  Mr  Percival,  that 
the  omnipotence  of  2^  first  iove  was  an  idea  founded 
in  error,  and  realized  only  in  romance ;  and  that  to 
believe  that  none  could  be  happy  in  marriage,  except 
with  the  first  object  of  their  hmcy  or  their  affections, 
would  be  an  error  pernicious  to  individuals  and  to 
society.  When  she  detailed  the  arguments  used  by 
Mr  Percival  on  this  subject.  Lady  Delacour  sighed, 
and  observed  that  Mr  Percival  was  certainly  right, 
judging  from  bis  own  experience^  to  declaim  against  the 
folly  oi  first  loves  ;  "  and  for  the  same  reason,"  added 
she^"  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  retam' some  pre- 
judice in  theif "favour." '  ~She  turned  asid^'EerTiead  to 
hide  a  starting  tear,  and  here  the  conversation  dropped. 
Belinda,  recollecting  the  circumstances  of  her  ladyship's 
early  history,  reproached  herself  for  having  touched  on 
this  tender  subject,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  felt  with 
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increased  force,  at  this  moment,  the  justice,  of.  Mr 
Percival's  observations  ;  for,  evidently,  tne  hold  which 
tKtrprejtldice  EaSTkept  in  Lady  Delacour's  mind  had 
materially  injured  her  happiness,  by  making  her  neglect, 
after  her  marriage,  all  the  means  of  content  that  were 
in  her  reach.  Her  incessant  comparisQpa.  hf>tw****f>  her 
first  Jove  and  her  htsband  excited  perpetual  contempt 
and  disgust  m  Tier  mTnT  for  her  Ive&to  for 

iiiaiiy  yeaiu  pi'iiltuded  alF  perception  of  his  good  qualities, 
all  desire  to  live  with  him  upon  good  terms,  and  all  idea 
of  securing  that  share  of  domestic  happiness  that  was 
actually  in  her  power.  Belinda  resolved  at  some  future 
moment,  whenever  she  could,  with  propriety  and  with 
efiect,  to  suggest  these  reflections  to  Lady  Delacour, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  was  determined  to  turn  them 
to  her  own  advantage.  She  perceived  that  she  should 
have  need  of  all  her  steadiness  to  preserve  her  judg- 
ment unbiassed  by  her  ladyship's  wit  and  persuasive 
eloquence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  her 
own  high  opinion  of  Lady  Anne  Percival's  judgment, 
and  the  anxious  desire  she  felt  to  secure  her  approba- 
tion. The  letters  from  Clarence  Hervey  she  read  at 
night,  when  she  retired  to  her  own  room ;  and  they 
certainly  raised  not  only  Belinda's  opinion  of  his 
talents,  but  her  esteem  for  his  character.  She  saw 
that  he  had,  with  great  address,  made  use  of  the  in- 
fluence he  possessed  over  Lady  Delacour,  to  turn  her 
mind  to  everything  that  could  make  her  amiable, 
estimable,  and  happy — she  saw  that  Clarence,  so  far 
from  attempting,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  vanity,  to 
retain  his  pre-eminence  in  her  ladyship's  imagination, 
used  p;i  the  contrary  ^^his  utmost  skill"  to  turn  the 
tide  oXJier.  Sections,  toward  her  husband  and  her 
daughter.  In  one  of  his  letters,  and  but  in  one,  he 
mentioned  Belinda.  He  expressed  great  regret  in 
hearing   from  Lady  Delacour  that  her  friend.  Miss 
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PortmaDy  was  no  longer  with  her.  He  expatiated  on 
the  inestimable  advantages  and  happiness  of  having  sach 
a  friend — ^but  this  referred  to  Lady  Delacour,  not  to 
himself.  There  was  an  air  of  much  respect  and  some 
embarrassment  in  all  he  said  of  Belinda,  jju^jQOthtag 
like^love.  A  few  words  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph 
were  cautiously  obliterated,  however ;  and,  without  any 
obvious  link  of  connexion,  the  writer  began  a_new 
sentence  with  ?  j^rgral  rrfl'*^*"^^n  ^ip^"  »^*^  ^^||y  arH 
]fx}j^^^^r:n*^'' ?if^^jn\nQ  ^onr^pir^fjp  pf^j^fc      Then  he 

enumerated  some  of  the  various  schemes  he  had  formed 
in  his  early  youth,  and  humorously  recounted  how  they 
had  failed,  or  how  they  had  been  abandoned.  After- 
ward, changing  his  tone  from  playful  wit  to  serious 
philosophy,  he  observed  the  changes  which  these  ex- 
periments had  made  in  his  own  character. 

"  My  friend,  Dr  X "  said  he,  **  divides  man- 
kind into  three  classes:  those  who  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others — they  are  happy  men;  those 
who  learn  from  their  own  experience---they  are  wise 
men;  and,  lastly,  those  who  learn  neither  from  their 
own  nor  from  other  people's  experience — ^they  are 
fools.  This  class  is  by  far  the  largest.  I  am  con- 
tent," continued  Clarence,  *'  to  be  in  the  middle  class 
— ^perhaps  you  will  say  because  I  cannot  be  in  the 
first :  however,  were  it  in  my  power  to  choose  my 
own  character,  I  should,  forgive  me  the  seeming  vanity 
of  the  speech,  still  be  content  to  remain  in  my  present 
station  upon  this  principle — ^the  characters  of  those  who 
are  taught  by  their  own  experience  must  be  progressive 
in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Those  who  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others  may  become  stationary,  because 
they  must  depend  for  their  progress  on  the  experiments 
that  we  brave  volunteers,  at  whose  expence  they  are 
to  live  and  learn,  are  pleased  to  try.  There  may  be 
much  safety  in  thus  snugly  fighting,  or  rather  seeing 
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the  battle  of  life,  behind  the  broad  shield  of  a  stouter 
warrior ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  an  ignominious 
than  an  enviable  situation. 

"Our  friend,  Dr  X ,  would  laugh  at  my  in- 
sisting upon  being  amongst  the  class  of  learners  by 
their  own  experience.  He  would  ask  me,  whether  it 
be  thejJtimate  end  of  tfy  pMSfiophX-tQ  try  experi- 
ments,  or  to  be  happy.  And  what  answer  should  I 
make  i^  I  have  none  ready.  Common  sense  stares  me 
in  the  face,  and  my  feelings,  even  at  this  instant,  alas ! 
confute  my  system.  I  shall  pay  too  dear  yet  for  some 
of  my  experiment.  *  Sois  grand  homme,  et  sois  mal- 
heureux,'  is,  I  am  afraid,  the  law  of  nature,  or  rather 
the  decree  of  the  world.  Your  ladyship  will  not  read 
this  without  a  smile;  for  you  will  immediately  infer, 
that  I  think  myself  a  great  man ;  and  as  I  detest 
hypocrisy  yet  more  than  vanity,  I  shall  not  deny  the 
charge.  At  all  events,  I  feel  that  I  am  at  present — 
however_gaiJyrT~talk"''6rif^n  asfair,  ^,,.way  to  be 
unhappy  for  life,  as  if  I  js:ere»  in  ^opd  earnest,  the 
greatest  man  in  Europe. 

**  Your  ladyship's 

most  respectfiil  admirer, 
and  sincere  friend, 

Clarence  Hervey. 

"P..y. — Is  there  any  hope  that  your  frieni  Miss 
Portman,  may  spend  the  winter  in  town  ?  " 

Though  Lady  Delacour  had  been  much  fatigued  by 
the  exertion  of  her  spirits  during  the  day,  she  sat  up 
at  night  to  write  to  Mr  Hervey.  Her  love  and  gra- 
titude to  Miss  Portman  interested  her  most  warmly 
for  her  happiness,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  secure  it  would  be  to  promote 
her  union  with  Yiti  Jirst  love.  Lady  Delacour,  who 
had  also  the  best  opinion  of  Clarence  Hervey,  and  the 
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most  nncere  friendship  for  him,  thought  she  was  like- 
wise acting  highly  for  his  interest;  and  sl^e  felt  tl>at 
she^had  some  merit  in  ^  on^**  jtnrtinjf  m^t\%  liitw  feom 
the  train  oriier-adBiirerSp  and  urging;  hiTi^  tn  hrcomr 
a  dully  niarrie3  man,  j^f^*^  tK<Mi«>  g«>p<»^nft  mntiv^, 
she  was,  perhaps,  a  little  influenced  by  j^loiTPy  ^^  *^'^ 
supenbr  power  which  Lady  Anne  Percival  had  in  so 
short  a  time  acquirea:x)Y£r:BgtttRla'8  ihmd.  ^*  ijtrange," 
thought  she,  "Jf  love  and  1  be  not  a  match  for  Lady 
Anne  Percival  and  reason !  To  do  Lady  DeJacour 
justice,  it  must  be  oBserved,  that  she  took  the  utmost 
care  in  her  letter  not  to  commit  her  friend ;  she  wrote 
with  all  the  delicate  address  of  which  she  was  mistress. 
She  began  by  rallying  her  correspondent  on  his  in- 
dulging himself  so  charmingly  in  the  melancholy  of 
gemus  ;  and  she  prescribed  as  a  cure  to  her  mdheureux 
imaginairCf  as  she  called  him,  those  joys  of  domestic 
life  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  paint. 

"  Precepte  commence^  exemple  achevcy^  said  her  lady- 
ship. **  You  will  never  see  me  la  femme  comme  U  y  en 
a  peuy  till  I  see  you  le  hon  mart.  Belinda  Portman 
has  this  day  returned  to  me  from  Oakly-park,  fresh, 
blooming,  wise,  and  gay,  as  country  air,  flattery,  philo- 
sophy, and  love,  can  make  her.  It  seems  that  she 
has  had  fidl  employment  for  her  head  and  heart.  Mr 
Percival  and  Lady  Anne,  by  right  of  science  and 
reason,  have  taken  possession  of  the  head,  and  a  Mr 
Vincent,  their  ci-devant  ward  and  declared  favourite, 
has  laid  close  siege  to  the  heart,  of  which  he  is  in  a 
fair  way,  I  think,  to  take  possession,  by  the  right  of 
conquest  As  &r  as  I  can  understand — for  I  have 
not  yet  seen  le  futur — ^he  deserves  my  Belinda;  for 
besides  being  as  handsome  as  any  hero  of  romance, 
ancient  or  modem,  he  has  a  soul  in  which  neither 
spot  nor  blemish  can  be  found,  except  the  amiable 
weakness   of  being  desperately  in   love — a   weakness 
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which  we  ladies  are  apt  to  prefer  to  the  most  philo- 
sophic stoicism :  apropos  of  philosophy — ^we  may  pre- 
sume, that  notwithstanding  Mr  V is  a  Creole,  he 

has  been  Ky/l  np  {^y  hia  prnarHian  in  the  rlaaa  of  mpn 
^^ft  k^XP  ^Y  ^^**  fiTtiperience  oFothers. — Aa  aur.h,  ac- 
cording  to  your  system,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be 
a  happy  man,  has  not  he  ?  According  to  Mrs  Stanhope's 
system,  I  am  sure  rfiat  he  has :  for  his  thousands  and 
tens  ot  thousands,  as  1  anTcfedibly  informed,  pass  the 
comprehension  of  the  numeration  table. 

*^  But  these  will  weigh  not  a  grain  in  the  estima- 
tion of  her  truly  disinterested  and  noble-minded  niece. 
Mrs  Stanhope  knows  nothing  of  Mr  Vincent's  pro- 
posals ;  and  it  is  well  for  him  she  does  not,  for  her 
worldly  good  word  would  mar  the  whole.  Not  so  as 
to  Lady  Anne  and  Mr  Percival's  approbation — ^their 
opinion  is  all  in  all  with  my  friend.  How  they  have 
contrived  it,  I  know  not,  but  they  have  gained  over 
Belinda's  mind  a  degree  of  power  almost  equal  to 
parental  authority ;  so  you  may  guess  that  the  doubtful 
beam  will  not  much  longer  nod  from  side  to  side: 
indeed  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  necessary  to  throw  in 
the  sword  of  authority  to  turn  the  scale. 

**  If  you  can  persuade  yourself  to  finish  your  pic- 
turesque tour  before  the  ides  of  the  charming  month 
of  November,  do,  my  dear  Clarence !  make  haste  and 
come  back  to  us  in  time  for  Belinda's  wedding — and 
do  not  forget  my  commission  about  the  Dorsetshire 
angel ;  bring  me  one  in  your  right  hand  with  a  gold 
ring  upon  her  taper  finger — so  help  you,  Cupid!  or 
never  more  expect  a  smile 

"  From  your  sincere  friend 
and  admirer, 

T.  C.  H.  Delacour. 

"jP.«y. — ^Observe,  my  good  sir,  that  I  am  not  in 
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such  a  desperate  huny  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
marriage  that  I  should  be  satisfied  with  an  ordinary 
Mrs  Her^ey:  so  do  not,  under  pretence  of  obliging 
me,  or  for  any  other  consideration,  yoke  yourself  to 
some  damsel  that  you  will  be  ashamed  to  produce. 
For  one  woman  worthy  to  be  Clarence  Hervey's  wife, 
I  have  seen,  at  a  moderate  computation,  a  hundred  fit 
to  be  his  mistress.  If  he  should,  on  this  subject, 
mistake  the  fitness  of  things  or  of  persons  y  he  would 
indeed  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  unhappy  for  life. 

<<  The  substance  of  a  lady's  letter,  it  has  been  said, 
always  is  comprised  in  the  postscript." 

After  Lady  Delacour  had  finished  this  letter,  which 
she  had  no  doubt  would  bring  Clarence  immediately 
to  town,  she  left  it  with  Marriott,  with  orders  to  have 
it  sent  by  the  next  post.  Much  fatigued,  she  then 
retired  to  rest,  and  was  not  visible  the  next  day  till 
near  dinner-time.  When  Miss  Portman  returned  the 
packet  of  Mr  Hervey's  letters,  her  ladyship  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  measured  terms  of  Belinda's  approba- 
tion,  and  she  said,  With  a  sarcastic  flfflile,  *^  So,"lhey 
have  made  a  complefe'philosoph'ei  uf  yuu  at  Oatly- 
park !     You  are  pelffecr'^n^'Ae'^srless^^  to 

admire.    And  is  the  torch  of  Cupid  to  be  extinguished 
on  the  altar  of  Reason  ?  ** 

"Rather  to  be  lighted  there,  if  possible,"  said 
Belinda;  and  she  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion to  what  she  thought  must  be  more  immediately 
interesting  to  Lady  Delacour — her  own  health.  She 
assured  her,  with  perfect  truth,  that  she  was  at  present 
more  intent  upon  her  situation  than  upon  Cupid  or  his 
torch. 

"  I  believe  you,  my  generous  Belinda !  "  said  Lady 
Delacour ;  "  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am  interested 
in  your  af&irs,  I  am  afraid,  even  to  the  verge  of  im- 
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pertinence.     May  I  ask  why  this  freux  chevalier  of 
yours  did  not  attend  you,  or  follow  you  to  town  ? " 

**Mr  Vincent? — ^He  knew  that  I  came  to  attend 
your  ladyship.  I  told  him  that  you  had  been  confined 
by  a  nervous  fever,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  see  him  at  present ;  but  I  promised,  when  you 
could  spare  me,  to  return  to  Oakly-park." 

Lady  Delacour  sighed,  and  opened  Clarence  Her- 
vey^s   letters  one  after  another,  looking   over  them 
without  seeming  well  to  know  what  she  was  about. 
Lord  Delacour  came  into  the  room  whilst  these  letters 
were  still  in  her  hand.     He  had  been  absent  since  the 
preceding  morning,  and  he  now  seemedj.  as  if  he  _  was 
just  come  home,  much  tatiguedT    He  began  in  a  tone 
of  gieat  ailXitl'y  lo'Tnquife   after    Lady   Delacour's 
health.     She  was  piqued  at  his  having  left  home  at 
such  a  time,  and,  merely  bowing  her  head  to  him,  she 
went  on  reading.     His  eyes  glanced  upon  the  letters 
which  she  held  in  her  hand;  and  when  he  saw  the 
weU=ipown  writing  of  Clarence  Hervey,  his^  manner 
jnaxnefetelyaltefldTanTi,  Staai^         out  some  common- 
place phrases,  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  by 
the  fireside,  protesting  that  he  was  tired  to  death — ^that 
he  was  half  dead — ^tiiat  he  had  been  in  a  post-chaise 
for  three  hours,  which   he   hated — ^had   ridden   fifty 
miles  since  yesterday ;  and  he  muttered  that  he  was  a 
fool  for  his  pains — an  observation  which,  though  it 
reached  her  ladyship's  ears,  she  did  not  think  proper 
to  contradict. 

His  lordship  had  then  recourse  to  his  watch,  his 
never-failing  friend  in  need,  which.  he...aJbKays  pullfid 
out  with  a  jgarticular  jerk  when  he  wa8_ye2Led. 

"  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  gone — I  shall  be  late  at 
Studley's." 

"  You  dine  with  his  lordship  then  ? "  said  Lady 
Delacour,  in  a  careless  tone. 
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^^Yes;  and  his  good  burgundy,  I  hope,  will  wind 
me  up  again,"  said  he,  stretching  himself,  '<  for  I  am 
quite  down." 

^' Quite  down?     Then  we  may  conclude  that  my 
friend  Mrs  Luttridge  is  not*  yet  come  to  Raattpole, 
Raotipole,  my  dear,"  continued  Lady  Delacour,  tiim« 
ing  toMTss  rortman,  **  is  the  name  of  Harriot  Freke's 
villa  in  Kent.     However  strange  it  may  sound  to  your 
ears  and  mind,  I  can  assure  you  the  name  has  made 
fortune  amongst  a  certain  description  of  wits.    And  can- 
dour must  allow  that,  if  not  elegant,  it  is  appropriate ; 
it  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  manners  and  way  of  life  of 
the  place,  for  pverytl^ing  at  Rantipole  is  rantipole.     But 
I  am  really  concerned,  my  lord,  you  should  have  ridden 
yourself  down  in  this  way  for  nothing.     Why  did  not 
you  get  better  intelligence  before  you  set  out  ?     I  am 
afraid  you  feel  the  loss  of  Champfort.     Why  did  not 
you  contrive  to  learn  for  certain,  my  dear  good  lord, 
whether  the  Luttridge  was  at  Rantipole,  before  you  set 
out  on  this  wild-goose  chase  ? " 

"My  dear  good  lady,"  replied  Lord  Delaconr, 
assuming  a  degree  of  spirit  which  startled  her  as 
much  as  it  became  him,  "  why  do  you  not  get 
better  intelligence  before  you  suspect  me  of  being  a 
brute  and  a  liar?  Did  not  I  promise  you  yester- 
day, that  I  would  break  with  the  Luttridge^  as  you 
call  her?  and  how  could  you  imagine  that  the  in- 
stant afterwards,  just  at  the  time  I  was  wrung  to  the 
soul,  as  you  know  I  was — how  could  you  imagine  I 
would  leave  you  to  go  to  Rantipole,  or  to  any  woinjn 
uponeartht"  --'  '  ---  . 

"  O  my  lord  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  beg  your  par- 
don a  thousand  times,"  cried  I^^dy  Delacour,  rising 
with  much  emotion ;  and,  going  towards  him  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  she  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  And  so  you  ought  to  beg  my  pardon,"  said  Lord 
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Delacour,  in  a  faltering  voice,  but  without  moving  his 
posture. 

**  You  will  acknowledge  you  left  me,  however,  my 
lord  ?     That  is  clear.'' 

**  Left  you  !  Yes,  so  I  did ;  to  ride  dl  over  the 
country  in  search  of  a  house  that  wouldr"8mt  you.  For 
what  else"  did  you  ihliik  f "  rw^f^Kve'^  you  at  such  a 
time  as  this  ?  ** 

Lady  Delacour  again  stooped,  and  leaned  her  arm 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  my  dear,**  said  his  lordship, 
shrinking  as  he  put  away  her  hand,  which  still  held 
Clarence  Hervey's  letters,  "I  wish  to  Heaven,  my 
dear,  you  would  not  hold  those'a^minaKle  perfumed 
pap^TB-itlsrTinder  my  very  iiose.  YoTT-imm^^  r  caiftiot 
stand  permmes. 

**  Are  they  perfumed  ?  Ay ;  so  everything  is  that 
I  keep  in  that  cabinet  of  curiosities.  Thank  you,  my 
dear  Miss  Portman,'*  said  her  ladyship,  as  Belinda  rose 
to  take  the  letters  from  her  hand.  "Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  put  them  back  into  their  cabinet,  if  you 
can  endure  to  tpuph  them,  if  the  perfiame  has  not  over- 
come  you^as  well  as  my  loTd^?  After  aII7  it  is  only 
ottar  of  roses,  tolvHich  few  people's  olfactory  nerves 
have  an  antipathy." 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  few,"  said  his 
lordship,  rising  from  his  seat  with  so  sudden  a  motion 
as  to  displace  Lady  Delacour's  arm  which  leaned  upon 
him.  "  For  my  part,"  continued  he,  taking  down  one 
of  the  Argand's  lamps  from  the  chimney-piece,  and 
trimming  it,  "  I  would  rather  a  hundred  to  one  snufF  up 
the  oil  of  this  cursed  lamp." 

Whilst  his  lordship  applied  himself  to  trimming  the 
lamp  with  great  earnestness,  Lady  Delacour  negligently 
walked  away  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  where 
stood  the  cabinet,  which  Belinda  was  trying  to  unlocL 
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^'  Stay,  mv  loTe ;  it  has^ajsgrgljock,  which  I  alone 
can  manage. 

"  O,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour !  "  whispered  Belinda, 
holding  her  hand  as  she  gave  her  the  key,  ^*  I  never 
can  love  or  esteem  you  if  you  use  Lord  Delacour  ill 
now." 

**  111  now  ?  iU  now  ?  This  lock  is  spoilt,  I  do  be- 
lieve/' said  she  aloud. 

"  Nay,  you  understand  me,  Lady  Delacour !  You 
see  what  is  passing  in  his  mind." 

"To  be  sufeV  I  am  not  a  fool,  though  he  is.  I  see 
he  is  jealous,  though  he  has  had  such  damning  proof  that 
all's  right — the  man's  a  fool,  that's  aU.  Are  yon  sure 
this  is  the  key  I  gave  you,  my  dear  ? " 

^^  And  can  you  think  him  a  fool,"  pursued  Belinda, 
in  a  still  more  earnest  whisper,  "  for  being  more  jealous 
of  your  mind  than  of  your  person  ?  Fools  have  seldom 
so  much  penetration,  or  so  much  delicacy." 

"  But,  Lord !  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  what 
would  you  have  me  say  ?  That  Lord  Delacour  writes 
better  letters  than  these  ? " 

"  O  no !  but  show  him  these  letters,  and  you  will  do 
justice  to  him,  to  yourself,  to  Cla— -^ — y  to  everybody." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  be  happy  to  do  justice  to  evaj" 
body." 

"  Then  pray  do  this  very  instant,  my  dearest  Lady 
Delacour !  and  I  shall  love  you  for  it  all  my  life." 

"Done! — for  who  can  withstand  that  offer? — 
Done !  "  said  her  ladyship.  Then  turning  to  Lord 
Delacour,  "  My  lord,  will  you  come  here  and  tell  us 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  this  lock  ? " 

"  If  the  lock  be  spoiled,  Lady  Delacour,  you  had 
better  send  for  a  locksmith,"  replied  his  lordship,  who 
was  still  employed  about  the  wick  of  the  Argand :  "  I 
am  no  locksmith — I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  locks 
■—especially  secret  locks.*' 
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**  But  you  will  not  desert  us  at  our  utmost  need,  I 
am  sure,  my  lord/'  said  Belinda,  approaching  him  with 
a  conciliatory  smile. 

**  You  want  the  light,  I  believe,  more  than  I  do," 
said  his  lordship,  advancing  with  the  lamp  to  meet  her. 
«  Well !  what  is  the  matter  with  this  confounded  lock 
of  yours,  Lady  Delacour?  I  know  I  should  be  at 
Studley's  by  this  time — but  how  in  the  devil's  name 
can  you  expect  me  to  open  a  secret  lock  when  I  do 
not  know  the  secret.  Lady  Delacour  ? " 

**  Then  I  will  tell  you  the  secret.  Lord  Delacour — 
that  there  is  no  secret  at  all  in  the  lock,  or  in  the  letters. 
Here,  if  you  can  stend  the  odious  smell  of  ottar  of 
roses,  taketHese  letters  and  read  tEem,  foolish  man ;  and 
keep  themtil£th£8^ocT3n^  perfume  iei  gooe  off. ' ' 

LTSkI  l^eljicour  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses; 
he  looked  in  Lady  Delacour's  eyes  to  see  whether  he 
had  understood  her  rightly. 

<<  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  smiling,  <<  that  you 
will  find  the  perfume  too  overcoming." 

"Not  half  so  overcoming,"  cried  he,  seizing  her 
hand,  and  kissing  it  often  with  eager  tenderness,  "  not 
half  so  overcoming  as  this  confidence,  this  kindness, 
this  condescension  from  you." 

"  MiaaJ^oitman  will  think  us  both  a  couple  of  old 
fogjs,"  said  herTady8Tup7~ihaTdiiY~a  sITght  effort  to 
withdraw  her  hand.  "But  she  is  almost  as  great  a 
simpleton  herself,  I  think,"  continued  she,  observing 
that  the  tears  stood  in  Belinda's  eyes. 

"My  lord,"  said  a  footman,  who  came  in  at  this 
instant,  "  do  you  dress  ?  The  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
as  you  ordered,  to  go  to  Lord  Studle/s." 

"I'd  see  Lord  jtudley  at  the  devil, ^siiv- and  his 
burgundy  along  with  fiim,  before  Fd  go  to  him  to-day ; 
and  you  may  tell  him  so,  if  you  please,"  cried  Lord 
Delacour. 
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«<  Very  well,  my  lord/'  said  the  footman. 

*<My  lord  dines  at  home — they  may  put  up  the 
carriage — ^that's  all,"  said  Lady  Delacour :  **  only  let 
us  have  dinner  direcdy,'*  added  she,  as  the  servant  sliut 
the  door.  **  Miss  Portman  will  be  famished  amongst 
us :  ther&  is-no-4mng.xLpojD  sentinignt." 

"And  thprp  ja^np   hving  ii/\th   mirh   helles   without 

bein^.8ome^ng^more^a£aJbeau,''  said  Lord  Delacour, 
looking  at  his  splashed  boots.  *^  I  will  be  ready  for 
dinner  before  dinner  is  ready  for  me.'*  With  activity 
very  unusual  to  him,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room  to 
chauige  his  dress. 

"  O  day  of  wonders !  **  exclaimed  Lady  Delacour. 
"  And  O  night  of  wonders !  if  we  can  get  him  through 
the  evening  without  the  help  of  Lord  Studley's  wine. 
You  must  give  us  some  music,  my  good  Belinda,  and 
make  him  accompany  you  widi  lus  flute.     I  can  tell 
you  he  hag.  really  a  veiy  pretty  tasteJosjQMlsic,  and 
knows  fifty  times  more  oJF  the  matter  than  half  the 
dilettanti,  who  squeeze  the  human  face  divine  into  all 
manner  of  ridiculous  shapes,  by  way  of  persuading  you 
that  they  are  in  ecstacy !     And,  my  dear,  do  not  forget 
to  show  us  the  charming  litde  portfolio  of  drawings 
that  you  have  brought  from  Oakly-park.     Lord  Dela- 
cour was  with  me  at  Harrowgate  in  the  days  of  his 
courtship :    he  knows  the   charming  views  that  you 
have  been  taking  about  Knaresborough  and  Fountain's 
Abbey,  and  all  those  places.     I  will  answer  for  it,  he 
remembers  them  a  hundred  times  better  than  I  do. 
And,  my  love,  I, assure  you  he  is  a  better  judge  of 
drawing  than  many  whom  we  saw  ogling  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea,  in  the  Orleans  gallery.     Lord  Delacour 
has  1^  his  talents  go. to  akep.  in,  a  shameless  manner ; 
but  really  he  has  .talents,  if  they  could  be  wakened. 
By  the  by,  pray  make  him  tell  you  the  "stbty  of  Cord 
Studley's  original  Titian :  he  tells  that  story  with  real 
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Humour.  Perhaps  you  have  not  found  it  out,  but  Lord 
I>elacour  has  a  vast  deal  of  drollery  in  his  own  way, 
and 

**  Dinner's  ready,  my  lady !  " 

*<  That  is  a  pity ! "  whispered  Lady  Delacour ;  "  for 
i£  they  had  let  me  go  on  in  my  present  humour,  I 
should  have  found  out  that  my  lord  has  every  accom- 
plishment under  the  sun,  and  every  requisite  under  the 
moon,  to  make  the  marriage  state  happy," 

With  the  assistance  of  Belinda's  portfolio  and  her 
harp,  and  the  good-humour  and  sprightliness  of  Lady 
Delacour's  wit,  his  lordship  got  through  the  evening 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  played  on  the  flute, 
he  told  the  story  of  Studley's  original  Titian,  and  he 
detected  a  fault  that  had  escaped  Mr  Percival  in  the 
perspective  of  Miss  Portman's  sketch  of  Fountain's 
Abbey.  The  perception  that  his  talents  were  called] 
out,  and  that  he  appeared  to  unusual  advantage,  made  1 


him  excellent  company  :  he  found  that  the  spirits  can  be 
raised  by  self-complacency  even  more  agreeably  than 
by  burgundy. 


r. 
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WHILST   they  were  at    breakfast    the    next 
morning  in  Lady  Delacour's  dressing-room, 
Marriott  knocked  at  the  door,  and  imme- 
diately opening  it,  exclaimed  in  a  joyful  tone,  "  Miss 
Portman,  they're  eating  it !     Ma'am,  they're  eating  it 
as  fest  as  ever  they  can !  " 

**  Bring  them  in ;  your  lady  will  give  you  leave, 
Marriott,  I  fancy,"  said  Miss  Portman.  Marriott 
brought  in  her  gold-fishes  j  some  green  leaves  were 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  in  the^lass  globe. 
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**  See,  my  iady/'  said  she,  **  what  Miss  Portman  has 
been  so  good  as  to  bring  from  Oakly-park  for  my  poor 
gold-fishes,  who,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  oe  much  obliged 
to  her,  as  well  as  myself."  Marriott  set  the  globe 
beside  her  lady,  and  retired. 

<<  From  Oakly-park !  And  by  what  name  impos- 
nble  to  pronounce  must  I  call  these  green  leaves,  to 
please  botanic  ears  I "  said  Lady  Delacour. 

«  This,"  replied  Belinda,  "  is  what 

'  Th'  unlearned,  duckweed — Gleamed,  lemna.  call ; ' 
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and  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  ditch  or  standing  pooL' 

*<  And  what  possessed  you,  my  dear,  for  the  sake  of 
Marriott  and  her  gold-nshes,  to  trouble  yourself  to 
bring  such  stuff  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  ? " 

"  To.  oblige  little  Charles  J^ercival,*'  said  Miss 
Portman.  ''  He  was  anxious"  to  Iceep  his  promise  of 
sending  it  to  your  Helena.  She  found  out  in  some 
book  that  she  was  reading  with  him  last  summer,  that 
gold-fishes  are  fond  of  this  plant ;  and  I_wish,"  added 
Belinda,  in  a  timid  voice,  "  that  she  were  here  at  jthis 
instant  to  see  them  eat  it.^ 

Lady  Delacour  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and 
kept  her  eyes  steadily  upon  the  gold-fishes.  At  length 
she  said,  **  I  never  shall  forget  how  well  the  poor 
little  creature  behaved  about  those  gold-fishes.  I  grew 
amazingly  fond  of  her  whilst  she  was  with  me.  But 
you  know,  circumstanced  as  I  was,  after  you  left  me^  I 
could  not  have  her  at  home.'' 

"  But  now  I  am  here,"  said  Belinda,  **  will  she  be 
any  trouble  to  you  ?  And  will  she  not  make  your 
home  more  agreeable  to  you,  and  to  Lord  Delacour, 
who  was  evidently  very  fond  of  her  ?  *' 

"  Ah,  my  dear !  "  said  Lady  Delacour, "  you  forget, 
and  so  do  I  at  times,  what  I  have  to  go  through.     It 
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is  in  vain  to  talk,  to  think  of  making  home,  or  any 
place,  or  any  thing,  or  any  person,  agreeable  to  me  now. 
VSThat  am  I  ?  The  outside  rind  is  left — ^the  sap  is 
gone.  The  tree  lasts  from  day  to  day  by  miracle — ^it 
cannot  last  long.  You  would  not  wonder  to  hear  me 
talk,  in  this  way,  if  you  knew  the  terrible  time  I  had 
Istst  night  after  we  parted.  But  I  have  these  nights 
constantly  now.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  What 
have  you  there — a  manuscript  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  a  little  journal  of  Edward  Percival's,  which 

he  sent  for  the  enterfainment  of  JrleTenaT^ 

Lady  Delacour  stretched  out  her  hand  for  it. 
**  The  boy  will  write  as  like  his  Either  as  possible," 
said  she,  turning  over  the  leaves.  **I  wish  to  have 
this  poor  girl  with  me — but  I  have  no  spirits.  And 
you  know,  whenever  Lord  Delacour  can  find  a  house 
that  will  suit  us,  we  shall  leave  town,  and  I  could  not 
take  Helena  with  me.  But  this  may  be  the  last 
opportunity  I  may  ever  have  of  seeing  her ;  and  I  can 
remse  you  nothing,  my  dear.  So  will  you  go  for  her  ? 
She  can  stay  with  us  a  few  days.  Lady  Boucher,  that 
most  convenient  dowager,  who  likes  going  about,  no 
matter  where,  all  the  morning,  will  go  with  you  to 
Mrs  Dumont's  academy  in  Sloane-streeL  Ijvould  as 
soon^o  to  a  bird-fancier's  as  to  a  boarding-school  for 
yo\ing_Jadies :  indeed,  1  am^'fiot  weit~enough'  to  go 
anywhere.  So  I  will  throw  myself  upon  a  sofa,  and 
read  this  child's  journal.  I  wonder  how  that  or  any- 
thing else  can  interest  me  now ! " 

Belinda,  who  had  been  used  to  the  variations  of 
Lady  Delacour's  spirits,  was  not  much  alarmed  by  the 
despondent  strain  in  which  she  now  spoke,  especially 
when  she  considered  that  the  thoughts  of  the  dreadful 
trial  this  unfortunate  woman  was  soon  to  go  through 
must  naturally  depress  her  courage.  Rejoiced  at  the 
permission   that  she  had  obtained  to  go  for  Helena, 

II.  E 
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Miss  Portman  sent  immediately  to  Lady  Boucher,  -who 
took  her  to  Sloane-street 

*^Now»  my  dear,  considerate  Miss  Portman/'  said 
Lady  Boucher,  ^*  I  must  beg  and  request  that  you 
will  hurry  Miss  Delacour  into  the  carriage  as  fast  as 
possible.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare ;  for  I  am  to 
be  at  a  china  auction  at  two,  that  I  would  not  miss  for 
the  whole  world.  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
people?  Why  does  not  James  knock  at  the  door? 
Can't  the  man  read  ?  Can't  the  man  see  ? "  cried  the 
purblind  dowager.  <<  Is  not  that  Mrs  Dumont's  name 
on  the  door  before  his  eyes  ? " 

<<  No,  ma'am,  I  believe  this  name  is  Ellicot,"  said 
Belinda. 

**  Ellicot,  is  it  ?  Ay,  true.  But  what's  the  man 
stopping  for,  then  ?  Mrs  Dumont's  is  the  next 
door,  tell  the  blind  dunce.  Mercy  on  us !  To 
waste  one's  time  in  this  way!  I  shall,  as  sure  as 
&te,  be  too  late  for  the  china  auction.  What  upon 
earth  stops  us  ? " 

**  Nothing  but  a  little  covered  cart,  which  stands  at 
Mrs  Dumont's  door.  There,  now  it  is  going ;  an  old 
man  is  drawing  it  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  he  can." 

"  Open  the  coach-door,  James !  "  cried  Lady 
Boucher  the  moment  that  they  had  drawn  up.  "  Now, 
my  dear,  considerate  Miss  Portman,  cemfimt2£L.jhe 
auction,  and  doa't^let  Miss  Delacour  stay  to  change 
her  dress  or  anything." 

Belinda  promised  not  to  detain  her  ladyship  a 
minute.  The  door  at  Mrs  Dumont's  was  open,  and 
a  servant  was  assisting  an  old  man  to  carry  in  some 
geraniums  and  balsams  out  of  the  covered  cart  which 
had  stopped  the  way.  In  the  hall  a  crowd  of  children 
were  gathered  round  a  high  stand,  on  which  they  were 
eagerly  arranging  their  flower-pots ;  and  the  busy  hum 
of  voices  was  so  loud,  that  when  Miss  Portman  first 
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\(reiit  in,  she  could  neither  hear  the  servant,  nor  make 
him  hear  her  name.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
**  O,  how  beautiful !  O,  how  sweet !  That's  mine  I 
That's  yours!  The  great  rose  geranium  for  Miss 
Jefferson !  The  white  Provence  rose  for  Miss 
Adderly !  No,  indeed,  Miss  Pococke,  that's  for  Miss 
IDelacour ;  the  old  man  said  so." 

**  Silenccy  silence^  mademoiselles  / "  cried  the  voice 
of  a  French  woman,  and  all  was  silence.  The  little 
crowd  looked  towards  the  hall  door;  and  from  the 
midst  of  her  companions,  Helena  Delacour,  who  now 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Belinda,  sprang  forward,  throwing 
down  her  white  Provence  rose  as  she  passed. 

"  Lady  Boucher's  compliments,  ma'am,"  said  the 
servant  to  Mrs  Dumont ;  *<  she's  in  indispensable  haste, 
and  she  begs  you  won't  let  Miss  Delacour  think  of 
changing  her  dress." 

It  was  the  last  thing  of  which  Miss  Delacour  was 
likely  to  think  at  this  instant.  She  was  so  much 
overjoyed,  when  she  heard  that  Belinda  was  come 
by  her  mamma's  desire  to  take  her  home,  that  she 
would  scarcely  stay  whilst  Mrs  Dumont  was  tying  on 
her  straw  hat,  and  exhorting  her  to  let  Lady  Delacour 
know  how  it  happened  that  she  was  ^^  so  &r  from  fit 
to  be  seen." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  yes,  ma'am,  I'll  remember ;  I'll  be 
sure  to  remember,  said  Helena,  tripping  down  the 
steps.  But  just  as  she  was  getting  into  the  carriage 
she  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man,  and  exclaimed, 

"  O  gooduildLr^^Q  •  I  ^^^  not  forget  .you." 

**Yes,  indeed,  you  must,  though,  my  dear  Miss 

Delacour,"  said  Lady  Boucher,  pulling  her  into  the 

carriage :  <<  'tisjao  time-tor"thiBko£.gQod  old  men  now." 
**  But  I  must.     Dear  Miss  Portman,  will  you  speak 

for  me?     I onuat^payrml.  miifit.jBettlerr^apd  I  have  a 

great  deal  to  say. 


» 
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Miss  Portman  desired  the  old  man  to  call  in 
Berkley-square  at  Lady  Delacour's ;  and  this  satisfying 
alljpartiesy  they  drove  away. 

When  they  arrived  in  Berkley-square,  Marriott  told 
them  that  her  lady  was  just  gone  to  lie  doixni. 
Edward  Percival's  litde  journal,  which  she  had  been 
reading,  was  left  on  the  so&,  and  BeHnda  gave  it  to 
Helena,  who  eagerly  began  to  look  over  it.  **  Thir- 
teen pages!  O,  how  good  he  has  been  to  write  so 
much  for  me !  "  said  she ;  and  she  had  almost  finished 
reading  it  before  her  mother  came  into  the  room. 

Lady  Delacour  shrunk  back  as  her  daughter  ran 
towards  her;  for  she  recollected  too  well  the  agony 
she  had  once  suffered  from  an  embrace  of  Helena's. 
The  litde  girl  appeared  more  grjpvpH  thgp  ^irprlap^  at 
this;  and  after  kissing' her  mother's  hand,  without 
speaking,  she  again  looked  down  at  the  manuscript. 

<<  Does  that  engross  your  attention  so  entirely,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "that  you  can  neither 
spare  one  word  nor  one  look  for  your  mother  ? " 

"O  mamma!  I  only  tried  to  read  becau§g.  I 
thought  you  were  an^y  witE' meT* 

"  An  odd  reason  fer  trying  to  read,  my  dear !  ** 
said  Lady  Delacour,  with  a  smile:  "have  you  any 
better  reason  for  thinking  I  was  angry  with  you  ?  ** 

*•  Ah,  I  know  you  are  not  angry  now,  for  you 
smile,"  said  Helena ;  "  but  I  thought  at  first  that  you 
were,  manmia,  because  you  gave  me  only  your  hand 
to  kiss." 

"Only  my  hand!  The  next  time^  simpleton^  I!ll 
give  -yoii  ..only  my  foot  to  kiss,"  said  her  ladyship, 
sitting  down,  and  holding  out  her  foot  playfully. 

Her  daughter  threw  aside  the  book,  and  kneeling 
down  kissed  her  foot,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Dear 
manmia,  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life;  for  you 
never  looked  so  very,  *oery  kindly  at  me  before." 
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**  Do  not  judge  always  of  the  kindness  people  feel 
for  yoii,  cTi1Td;l3y^eir  tdo^s ;  aM  remem^^  is 

^jj/J^/f  a  person  might  have  felt  more  than  you  could 
guess  by  their  looks.  Pray  now,  Helena,  you  who 
are  such  a  good  judge  of  physiognomy,  should  you 
jmess  that  I  was  dying,  by  my  looks  ? "  "" 

The  little  girl  laughed,  and  repeated  **  Dying  ?     O 
nOy  mamma. 

<<  O  no !  because  I  have  such  a  fine  colour  in  my 
cheeks,  hey  ? " 

<<  Not  for  that  reason,  noiamma,"  said  Helena,  with- 
drawing her  eyes  frpmjber  mother's  face. 

"  What,  theiTybu  know  rouge  already  when  you  see 
it  ? — ^You  perceive  some  difference,  for  instance,  between 
Miss  Portman's  colour  and  mine?  Upon  my  word, 
you  are  a  nice  observer.  Such  nice  observers  are 
sometimes  dangerous  to  have  near  one." 

**  I  hope,  mother,"  said  Helena,  "  that  you  do  not 
think  I  would  try  to  find  out  anything  that  you  wish, 
or  that  I  imagined  you  wished,  I  should  not  know." 

**I  do  not  understand  you,  child,"  cried  Lady 
Delacour,  raising  herself  suddenly  upon  the  so^  and 
looking  full  in  her  daughter's  face. 

Helena's  colour  rose  to  her  temples ;  but  with  a 
firmness  that  surprised  even  Belinda,  she  repeated  what 
she  had  said  nearly  in  the  same  words. 

**  Do  you  understand  her.  Miss  Portman  ? "  said 
Lady  Delacour. 

*<She  expresses,  I  think,"  said  Belinda,  "a  very 
honourable  sentiment,  and  one  that  is  easily  understood." 
«•  Ay,  in  general,  certainly,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
checking  herself;  "but  I  thought  that  she  meant  to 
allude  to  something  in  particular — that  was  what  I  did 
not  understand.  Undoubtedly,  my  dear,  you  have  just 
expressed  a  very  honourable  sentiment,  and  one  that  I 
'  should  scarcely  have  expected  firom  a  child  of  your  age. 
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**  Helena,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  after  a  silence 
of  some  minutes,  ^'did  you  ever  read  the  Arabian 
Tales  ?  *  Yes,  mamma,'  I  know  must  be  the  answer. 
But  do  you  remember  the  story  of  Zobeide,  who  carried 
the  porter  home  with  her  on  condition  that,  let  him 
hear  or  see  what  he  might,  he  would  ask  no  questions." 

"  Yes,  manmia." 

<<0q  the  same  cooditioRs  should  you  like  to  stay 
with  me  for  a  few  days  ? " 

''Yes.  On  any  conditions,  mamma,  I  should  like 
to  stay  with  you." 

"  Agreed,  then,  my  dear !  "  said  Lady  Delacour. 
"Now  let  us  go  to  the  gold-fishes  and  see  them  eat 
lemna,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it." 

While  they  were  loolung  at  the  gold-fishes,  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  desired  by  Miss  Portman  to  call, 
arrived.  "Whb  is  this  fine,  gray-haired  old  man?" 
said  Lady  Delacour.  Helena,  who  did  not  knovr  the 
share  which  Belinda's  aunt  and  her  own  mother  had  in 
the  transaction,  began  with  great  eagerness  to  teU  the 
history  of  the  poor  gardener,  who  had  been  cheated  by 
soniefane  ladies  out  of  his  aloe,  &c.  She  then  related 
how  kind  Lady  Anne  Percival  and  her  aunt  Margaret 
had  been  to  him ;  that  they  had  gotten  him  a  place  as 
a  gardener  at  Twickenham;  dnd  that  he  had  pleased 
the  family  to  whom  he  was  recommended  so  much  by 
his  good  behaviour,  that,  as  they  were  leaving  their 
house,  and  obliged  to  part  with  him,  they  had  given 
him  all  the  geraniums  and  balsams  out  of  the  green-  ! 
house  of  which  he  had  the  care,  and  these  he  had  been 
this  day  selling  to  the  young  ladies  at  Mrs  Dumont's. 
"  I  received  the  money  for  him,  and  I  was  just  going 
to  pay  him,"  said  Helena,  "when  Miss  Portman  came; 
and  that  put  everything  else  out  of  my  head.  May  I 
go  and  give  him  his  money  now,  mamma  ? " 

"  He  can  wait  a  few  minutes,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
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ixrHo  had  listened  to  this  story  with  much  embarrassment 
and.  impatience.  "  Before  you  go,  Helena,  &your  us 
vdth  the  names  of  the  Jim  ladies  who  cheated  this  old 
gardener  out  of  his  aloe  ? " 

**  Indeed,  mamma,  I  don't  know  their  names." 
*•  No  ! — ^Did  you  never  ask  Lady  Anne  Percival,  or 
your  aunt  Margaret  ? — Look  in  my  fece,  child !     Did 
they  never  inform  you  ? " 

**  No,  ma'am,  never.  I  once  asked  Lady  Anne,  and 
she  said  that  she  did  not  choose  to  tell  me ;  that  it  would 
be  <^"no*use  to  me  to  know.'-' 

** I  give  Ladyj^nnePercival  more  credit  and  more 
thanks  for  this/'  cried  Lady  15eIacour,  '**  than  for  all 
the  rest.     I  see  she  has  not  attempted  to  lower  me  in 
my  child's  opinion.    I  am  the  fine  lady,  Helena — I  was 
the  cause  01  his  being  cheated — I  was  intent  upon  the 
noble  end  of  outshining  a  certain  Mrs  Luttridge — ^the 
noble  means  I  left  to  others,  and  the  means  have  proved 
worthy  of  the  end.     I  deserve  to  be  brought  to  shame 
foF  my  folly ;  yet  my  being  ashamed  will  do  nobody  any 
good  but  myself.     Restitution  is  in  these  cases  the  best 
proof  of  repentance.    Go,  Helena,  my  love !  settle  your 
little  affairs  with  this  old  man,  and  bid  him  call  here 
again  to-morrow.     I  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  him." 
Lofd-DelacuUi''  liad  this  very  morning  sent  home  to 
her  ladyship  a  handsome  diamond  ring,  which  had  been 
intendedas  a  present  for  Mrs  Luttridge^  and  which  he 
imaglHSlwouId  therefore  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  his 
lady.     In  the  evening,  when  his  lordship  asked  her  how 
she  liked  the  ring,  which  he  desired  the  jeweller  to  leave 
for  her  to  look  at  it,  she  answered,  that  it  was  a  hand- 
some ring,  but  that  she  hoped  he  had  not  purchased  it 
for  her. 

"  It  is  not  actually  bought,  my  dear,"  said  his  lord- 
ship ;  ^^  but  if  it  suits  your  fancy,  IJiopfr-yaawiU.  do 
me  the  hoBOocto .wear.jt  for  my  sake." 
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**  I  will  wear  it  for  your  sake,  my  lord^"  said  Lady 
Delacour,  "if  you  desire  it;  and  as  a  mark  of  yonr 
regard  it  iajjfiicgabie.:  buti,^.9,iaihfi,r^^— 


'  My  taste  fer.riiamondfjaswjg^er, 
The  sparkling  baubles  please  no  mi 


xncxie. 


If  you  wish  to  do  me  a  kindness,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  shodld  like  tnucln  l^tx^x  tba?  _  diamonds,  thougt  I 
know  it  is  rather  ungracious  to  dictate  the  form  and 
fashion  of  a  favour.  But  as  my  dictatorship  in  all 
human  probability  cannot  last  much  longer '* 

**  O,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour !  I  must  not  hear  you 
talk  in  this  manner :  your  dictatorship,  as  you  call  it,  will, 
I  hope,  last  many,  many  happy  years.  But  to  the 
point — ^what  should  you  like  better,  my  dear,  than  this 
foob'sh  ring  ? " 

Her  ladyship  then  expressed  her  wish  that  a  small 
annuity  might  be  settled  upon  a  poor  old  man,  vrhom 
she  said  shfe  hadn&^vltt^rigly  injuredC  ShciCbld  the  story 
of  the  rival  galas  and  the  aloe,  and  concluded  by  observ- 
ing, that  her  lord  was  in  some  measure  called  upon  to 
remedy  part  of  the  unnumbered  ills  which  had  sprung 
from  her  hatred  of  Mrs  Luttridge,  as  he  had  origi- 
nally  been  the  cause  of  her  unextinguishable  ire.  Lord 
Delacour  was  flattered  "By  this 'htiitJ^^nS^the  annuity 
was  immediately  promised  to  the  old  gardener. 

In  talking  to  this  old  man  afterward.  Lady  Delacour 
found,  that  the  family  in  whose  service  he  lately  lived 
had  a  iiouse^t  Twickenham  that  would  just  answer  her 
purpose.     Lord  Delacour's  inquiries  had  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful :  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  what  he  wanted 
just  as  he  was  giving  up  the  search.     The  house  was 
taken,  and  the^-okLjnan  hired  as  gardener — a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  give  him  almost  as  much  plea- 
sure as  the  annuity;  for  there  was  a  morelio  cherry 
tree  in  the  garden  which  had  succeeded  the  aloe  in 


\ 
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his  affection :  **  It  would  have  grieved  him  sorely,"  he 
said,  <'to  leave  his  favourite  tree  to  strangers,  after 
all  the  pains  he  had  been  at  m  netting  it  to  keep  off 
the  birds.*' 

As  the  period  approached  when  her  fete  was  to  be 
decided  Lady  Delacour's  courage  seemed  to  rise ;  and 
at  the  same  time  her  anxiety,  that  her  secret  should  ndt 
be  discovered,  appeared  to  increase. 

**  If  I  survive  this  business J^  said  she.  "  it  is  mv  firm 
intention'~to~'appear  in"a  new  character,  or  rather^  to 
assertjy  real  character.     F^iKir^^feaK  tfirough  the 
spell  of  dissipation — i  will  at  once  cast  off  all  the 
acquaintance  that  are  unworthy  of  me — I  will,  in  one 
word,  ffo  with  you,  my  dear  Belinda,  to  Mr  PefcivaTs. 
I  can  bear  To  Be ''moiled  for  my  good;  and  I  am 
ivilling,  since  I  find  that  Lady  Anne  Percival  has  be- 
haved generously  to  me,  with  regard  to  Helena's  affec- 
tions, I  am  willing  that  the  recovery  of  my  moral  health 
should  be  attributed  to  the  salubrious  air  of  Oakly-park. 
But  it  would  be  inexpressible,  intolerable  mortification 
to  me,  to  have  it  said  or  suspected  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  that  I  retreated  from  the  ranks  disabled  instead 
of  disgusted.     A  voluntary  retirement  is  graceful  and 
dignified ;  a  forced  retreat  is  awkward  and  humiliating. 
YoiLmust  be  sensible  that  I  could  not  endure  to  have  it 
whispered — *  Lady  Delacour  now  sets  up  fisr  ijeing  a 
prude,  be(^ail86  sKe  can  ho  longer  be  a  coquette.'     Lady 
DelScour  would  befcbme  the  subject  of  witticisms,  epi- 
grams, caricatures  without  end.     It  would  just  be  the 
very  thing  for  Mrs  Luttridge ;  then- she  would  revenge 
hefselt  without  mercy  for  the  ass  and  her  panniers.     We 

should  have  *  Lord  and  Lady  D ,  or  the  Domestic 

T^te-a-t^te,  or  The  reformed  Amazon,'  stuck  up  in 
a  print-shop  wmdSWi  Oi  my  dear,  think  of  seeing 
sucE  a  thing  i  Fshould  die  with  vexation ;  and  of  all 
deaths,  that  is  the  death  1  should  like  the  ISsC 
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Though  Betinda  could  not  entirely  enter  into  those 
fiselingSy  which  thus  made  Lady  Ddacour  inirent  wit 
against  herself,  and  anticipate  caricatores ;  yet  she  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  calm  her  ladyship's  appre- 
hension of  a  discovery. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  **  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  Lord  Delacour's  promise,  and   in    his 
good-nature,  of  which  he  has  within  these  few  days 
given  me  proofs  that  are  not  lost  upon  my  heart ;   but 
he  is  not  <-J»«*  m^^  f^fa^^f^  ttTiap  in  the  world.     Wfaen- 
ever  he  is  anxious  about  anything,  you  may  read   it  a 
mile  off  in  his  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin.     And  to 
teU  you  all  my  fears  in  one  word,  Marriott  informed 
me  this  morning,  that  the  Luttridge^  who  came  from 
Harrowgate  to  Rantipole,  to  meet  Lord  Delacour, 
finding  that  there  was  no  drawing  him  to  her,  has 
acCually  Brought  herselflo  Town^ 

"  To  townT^^At  this  strange  time  of  year !     Hoiv 
will  my   lord   resist  this  unequivocal,  unprecedented 
proof  of  passion  ?     If  she  catch  hold  of  him  again, 
I  am  undone.     Or,  even  suppose  him  firm  as  rock, 
her  surprise,  her  jealousy,  her  curiosity,  will  set   all 
engines  at  work,  to  find  out  by  what  witchcraft  I  have 
taKen  my  husband  from  her.   *  'Every  precaution  that 
prudence  coiild"  devise  against  her  malicious  curiosity 
I   have  taken.      Marriott,   you  know,  is  above   aU 
temptation.      That  vile  wretch   (naming  the   person 
whose  quack  medicines  had   nearly  destroyed  her), 
that  vile  wretch  will  be  silent  from  fear,  for  his  own 
sake.     He  is  yet  to  be  paid  and  dismissed.     That 
should  have  been  done  long  ago,  but  I  had  not  money 
both  for  him  and  Mrs  Franks  the  milliner.      She  is 
now  paid :  and  Lord  Delacour — I  am  glad  to  tell  his 
friend  how  well  he  deserves  her  good  opinion — Lord 
Delacour  in  the  handsomest  manner  supplied  me  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  this  man.     He  is  to  be  here  at 
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three  o'clock  to-day ;  and  this  is  the  last  interview  he 
ivill  ever  have  with  Lady  Delacour  in  the  mysterious 
htmdoirJ^ 

The  fears  which  her  ladyship  expressed  of  Mrs 
Luttridge's  malicious  curiosity  were  not  totally  with- 
out foundation.    Champfort  was  at  work  for  h?r  and  for 
himsfilL-  The  mem6fable"night  of  Lady  Delacour's 
overturn,  and  the  bustle  that  Marriott  made  about  the 
key  of  the  boudoir,  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory ; 
and  he  was  in  hopes  ttat,  if  he  could  discover  the 
ixMcstery,  he  should  at  once  regalBThis  power  over  X.ord 
■  i^faf ftyrj  remstate  himself  in  his  lucrative  place,  and 
obtain  a  handsome  reward,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
bribe,  from  Mrs  Luttridge.     The  means  of  obtaining 
information   of  all  that   passed  in   Lady  Delacour's 
family  were,  he  thought,  still  in  his  power,  though 
he  was  no  longer  an  inmate  of  the  house.    The  stupid 
maULM^sjD^  so  stupid  as  to  be  impenetrabre  to^the 
voice  of  flattery,  orTas  TSJr  Champfort  called  it,  the 
voice  ot  love,     xle  round  it  his  interest  to  court,  and 
shejher  pleasure  to  be  courted.     On  these  J*  coquettes 

of  the  t^;Muifah]P'"  nn  th^/fff   "nHprT^ft|;ff"TrrfKp'  drama, 

much  of  the  comedy,  and  some  of  the  tragedy,  of  life 
depend.  Under  the  unsuspected  mask  of  stupidity 
this  worthy  mistress  of  our  intriguing  valet-de-chambre 
concealed  the  quick  ears  of  a  listener,  and  the  demure 
eyes  of  a  spy.  Long,  however,  did  she  listen,  and 
long  did  she  spy  in  vain,  till  at  last  Mr  Champfort  gave 
her  notice  in  writing  that  his  love  would  not  last  another 
week,  unless  she  could  within  that  time  contrive  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity ;  and  that,  in  short,  she  must  find 
out  die  reason  why  the  boudoir  was  always  locked, 
and  why  Mrs  Marriott  alone  was  to  be  trusted  with 
the  key.  Now  it  happened  that  this  billet-doux  was 
received  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  Lady  Dela- 
cour's  last  interview  with  the  quack  surgeon  in  the 
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mysterious  boudoir.     Marriott,  as  it  was  her  custom 
upon  such  occasions,  let  the  surgeon  in,  and  showed 
him  up  the  back  stairs  into  the  boudoir,  locked  the 
door,  and  bade  him  wait  there  till  her  lady  came. 
The  man  had  not  been  punctual  to  the  hour  appointed; 
and  Lady  Delacour,  giving  up  all  expectation  of  his 
coming  till  the  next  day,  had  retired  to  her  bedchamber, 
where  she  of  late  usually  at  this  hour  secluded  herself  to 
read  Methodistical  books,  or  to  sleep.     Marriott,  when 
she  went  up  to  let  her  lady  know  that  the  person  j  as  she 
always  called  him,  was  come,  found  her  so  ^t  asleep 
that  she  thought  it  a  pity  to  waken  her,  as  she  had  not 
slept  at  all  the  preceding  night.     She  shut  the  door 
very  softly,  and  left  her  lady  to  repose.    At  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  she  was  met  by  the  stuftd  nuddy  whom  she 
inunediately  despatched  with  orders  to  wash  some  lace: 
**  Your  lady's  asleep,*'  said  she,  "  and  pray  let  me  have 
no   running  up   and   down  stairs,"     The  room   into 
which  the  stupid  maid  went  was  direcdy  underneath  the 
boudoir ;  and  whilst  she  was  there  she  thought  that  she 
heard  the  steps  of  a   man's  foot  walking   overhead. 
She  listened  more  attentively — she  heard  them  again. 
She  armed  herself  with  a  glass  of  jelly  in  her  hand,yor 
my  ladyy  and  hurried  upstairs  instandy  to  my    lady's 
room.     She  .,wa&jTiach^  surprised  to  see  my  lady  fast 
asle^.  Her  astonishment  at jndtogthat  Mrs  Marriott  had 
told  her  the  truth  was  such,  as  for  a  moment  to  bereave 
her  of  all  presence  of  mind,  and  she  stood  with  the  door 
ajar  in  her  hand.     As  thus  she  stood  she  was  roused 
by  the  sound  of  some  one  clearing  his  throat  very  softly 
in  the  boudoir — his  throat;    for  she  recollected  the 
footsteps  she  had  heard  before,  and  she  was  convinced 
it  could  be  no  other  than  a  masculine  throat.     She 
listened  again,  and  stooped  down  to  try  whether  any 
feet  could  be  seen  under  the  door.     As  she  was  in  this 
attitude,  her  lady  suddenly  turned  on  her  bed,  and  the 
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book  which  she  had  been  reading  fell  from  the  pillow 

x^o  the  floor  with  a  noise,  that  made  the  listener  start  up 

instantaneously  in  great  terror.     The  noise,  however, 

did  not  waken  Lady  Delacour,  who  was  in  that  dead 

sleep  which  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  opium.     The 

noise  was  louder  than  what  could  have  been  made  by 

t:he  fall  of  a  book  alone,  and  the  girl  descried  a  key 

^hat  had  fallen  along  with  the  book.    It  occurred  to  her 

-^at  this  might  possibly  be  the  key  of  the  boudoir. 

"F  rom    one    of   th0<^    '"'Hstib?**    impnlaPY    Y^^iV^*     gr>mA 

people  mal^e  ^n  ^vrnftp  fnr  fining  whatPvpr  thevglease, 
she  seized  it,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  open  the  mys- 
terious door.  She  was  cautiously  putting  the  key  into 
the  key-hole,  so  as  not  to  make  the  least  noise,  when 
she  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  voice  behind  her,  which 
said,  "  Who  gave  you  leavjg  to  OBgn  .that.Apj^  ? " 

She  turned,  ana  saw^Hjekoa  standing  at  the  half- 
open  bedchamber  door. 

"Mercy,  Miss  Delacour!  who  thought  of  seeing 
you  ?  For  God's  sake,  don't  make  a  noise  to  waken 
my  lady !  " 

**  Did  my  mother  desire  you  to  go  into  that  room  ?  '* 
repeated  Helena. 

"Dear  me!  no,  miss,"  said  the  maid,  putting  on 
her  stupid  face;  "but  I  only  thought  to  open  the 
door,  to  let  in  a  little  air  to  freshen  the  room,  which 
my  lady  always  likes,  and  bids  me  to  do — and  I 
thought " 

Helena  took  the  key  gently  from  her  hand  with- 
out listening  to  any  more  of  her  thoughts,  and  the 
woman  left  the  room  muttering  something  about  je/iy 
and  my  lady,  Helena  went  to  the  side  of  her  mother's 
bed,  determined  to  wait  there  till  she  awakened,  then 
to  give  her  the  key,  and  tell  her  the  circumstance. 
Notwithstanding  the  real  simplicity  of  this  little  girl's 
character,  she  was,  as  her  mother  had  discovered,  a 
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mce  nbteroer^  and  she  had  remarked  that  her  mother 
permitted  no  one  but  Marriott  to  go  into  the  boudoir. 
This   remark  did  not  excite  her  to  dive  into^^fae 
mystery:   on^the  conttarypshe  caretutly  repressSTall 
curiosity,  remembeiiog  the  promise  she  had  given  to 
her  mother  when  she  talked  of  Zobeide  and  the  porter. 
She  had  not  been  without  temptation  to  break  this 
promise;    for    the    maid  who   usually  attended   her 
toilette  had  employed  every  art  in  her  power  to  stimu- 
late her  curiosity.     As  she  was  dressing  Helena  this 
morning,  she  had  said  to  her,  ^  The  reason  I  was  so 
late  calling  you,  miss,  this  morning,  was  because  I  was 
so  late  myself  last  night ;  for  I  went  to  the  play,  miss, 
last  night,  which  was  Bluebeard.     Lord  bless  us !  I'm 
sure,  3"  I  had  been  Bluebeard's  wife^  I  should  have 
opened  the  door,  if  Fd  died  for  it ;  for  to  have  the 
notion  of  living  all  daylong,  and  all  night  too,  in  a 
house  in  which  there  was  a  room  that  one  was  never  to 
go  into,  is  a  thing  I  could  not  put  up  with.''     Then 
after  a  pause,  and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  some  reply 
from  Helena,  she  added,  ^^  Pray,  Miss  Delacour,  did 
you  ever  go  into  that  litde  room  within  my  lady's  bed- 
chamber, that  Mrs  Marriott  keeps  the  key  of  always  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Helena. 

<<  I've  often  wondered  what's  in  it :  but  then  that's 
only  because  I'm  a  simpleton.  I  thought  to  be  sure, 
you  knew." 

Observing  that  Helena  looked  much  displeased,  she 
broke  off  her  speech,  hoping  that  what  she  had  said 
would  operate  in  due  time,  and  that  she  should  thus 
excite  the  young  lady  to  get  the  secret  from  Marriott, 
which  she  had  no  doubt  afterward  of  worming  from 
Miss  Delacour. 

In  all  this  she  calculated  ill ;  for  what  she  had  said 
only  "ma3e  Helena  distrust  and  disliRe  her.  it  was 
the  recollection  of  this  conversation,  that  made  her 
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£ollow  the  maid  to  her  mother's  bedchamber,  to  see 
'what  detained  her  there  so  long.  Helena  had  heard 
Harriott  say,  that  **  she  ought  not  to  run  up  and  down 
stairs,  because  her  lady  was  asleep/'  and  it  appeared 
extraordinary  that  but  a  few  minutes  after  this  informa- 
tion she  should  have  gone  into  the  room  with  a  glass 
of  jelly  in  her  hand. 

**  Ah,  manmia !  "  thought  Helena,  as  she  stood  be- 
side her  mother's  bed,  ''you  did  not  understand,  and 
perhaps  you  did  not  believe  me,  when  I  said  that  I 
ivould  not  try  to  find  out  anything  that  you  wished 
me  not  to  know.  Now  I  hope  you  will  understand 
me  better." 

Lady  Delacour  opened  her  eyes :  "  Helena,"  cried 
she,  starting  up,  "  how  came  you  by  that  key  ? " 

**  O  mother !  don't  look  as  if  you  suspected  me." 
She  then  told  her  mother  how  the  key  came  into  her 
hands. 

"My  dear  child,  you  have  done  me  an  essential 
service,"  said  Lady  Delacour :  "  you  know  not  its 
importance,  at  least  in  my  estimation.  But  what  gives 
me  infinitely  more  satisfaction,  you  have  proved  your- 
self worthy  of  my  esteem — ^my  love." 

Marriott  came  into  the  room,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  to  her  lady. 

**  You  may  speak  out,  Marriott,  before  my  Helena," 
said  Lady  Delacour,  rising  from  the  bed  as  she  spoke : 
<<  child  as  she  is,  Hplpna  has  d^§frv^j  T]rjy  jConfideQg^ ; 
and  she  shall  be  convinced  that,  where  her  mother  has 
once  reason  to  confide,  she  is  incapable  of  suspicion. 
Wait  here  for  a  few  minutes,  my  dear." 

She  went  to  her  boudoir,  paid  and  dismissed  the 
surgeon  expeditiously,  then  returned,  and  taking  her 
daughter  by  the  hand,  she  said,  '^  You  look  all  simpli- 
city, my  dear !  I  see  you  have  no  vulgar,  schoolgirl 
curiosity.     You  will  have  all  your  mother's  strength  of 
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mind ;  may  you  never  have  any  of  her  faults,  or  any  of 
her  misfortunes!  I  speak  to  you  not  as  to  a  cluld, 
Helena,  for  you  have  reason  far  above  your  years; 
and  you  will  remember  what  I  now  say  to  you  as  long 
as  you  live.  You  will  possess  talents,  beauty,  fortune ; 
you  will  be  admired,  followed,  and  flattered,  as  I  have 
been :  but  do  not  throw  away  your  life  as  I  have 
thrown  away  mine — ^to  win  the  praise  of  fools.  Had 
I  used  but^halfthe  talents  I  possess,  as  I  hope  yp^ 
will  use  yours,  I  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  my 
sex — T  rnight  liave  oeen  a  Lady  Anne  Percival." 

Here  Lady  Delacour's  voice  failed  ;  but  command- 
ing her  emotion,  she  in  a  few  moments  went  on 
speaking. 

**  Choose  yQur  fr jeni;ll.well,  my  dear  daughter  1  It 
was  my  misfortime,  my  folly,  early  in  life  to  connect 
myself  with  a  woman,  who  under  the  name  of  firolic 
led  me  into  every  species  of  mischief.  You  are  too 
young,  too  innocent,  to  hear  the  particulars  of  my 
history  now;  but  you  will  hear  them  all  at  a  proper 
time  &om  my  best  friend.  Miss  Portman.  I  shalJ 
leave  you  to  her  care,  my  dear,  when  I  die." 

"  When  you  die ! — O  mother !  "  said  Helena, 
**  but  why  do  you  talk  of  dying  ?  **  and  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  mother. 

"  Gently,  my  love !  "  said  Lady  Delacour,  shrink- 
ing back ;  and  she  seized  this  moment  to  explain  to 
her  daughter  why  she  shrimk  in  this  manner  from  her 
caresses,  and  why  she  talked  of  dying. 

Helena  was  excessively  shocked. 

"  I  wished,  my  dear,"  resumed  her  niother  calmly, 
'*  I  wished  to  have  spared  you  the  pain  of  knowing  all 
this.  I  have  given  you  but  little  pleasure  in  my  life ; 
it  is  unjust  to  give  you  so  much  pain.  We  shall  go  to 
Twickenham  to-morrow,  and  I  will  leave  you  with 
your  aunt  Margaret,  my  dear,  till  all  is  over.    If  I  die, 
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Belinda  will  take  you  with  her  immediately  to  Oakly- 
park — ^you  shall  have  as  little  sorrow  as  possible.  If 
you  had  shown  me  less  of  your  afTectionate  temper, 
you  would  have  spared  yourself  the  anguish  that  you 

now  feel,  and  you  would  have  spared  me " 

**  My  dear,  kind  mother,"  interrupted  Helena, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  at  her  mother's  feet, 

**  Hq  yi^t  ^f^nd  "^g  aWi^y  fi'^"^,^^!^ — ^  don't  wish  to  go 
to  my  aunt  Margai'et — I  don't  wish  to  go  to  Oakly- 
park — I  wish  to  stay  with  you.  Do  not  send  me 
away  from  you ;  for  I  shall  suffer  ten  times  more  if 
I  am  not  with  you,  though  I  know  I  can  be  of 
no  use." 

Overcome  by  her  daughter's  entreaties.  Lady  Dela- 
cour  at  last  consented  that  she  should  remain  with  her, 
and  that  she  should  accompany  her  to  Twickenham. 

The  remainder  of  this  day  was  taken  up  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure.  Thp  ^tt^p't/l  mntA  wag  imme- 
diately dismissed.  No  questions  were  asked,  and  no 
reasons  for  her  dismissal  assigned,  except  that  Lady 
Delacour  had  no  farther  occasion  for  her  services. 
Marriott  alone  was  to  attend  her  lady  to  Twickenham. 
1  nfA  "Qplapnnr^  \i  ^i^^  ^i\\^^^.tfir^A  stay  in  town, 

lest  the  unusual  circumgja^ce  of  his  attending  his^  lady 
shquldTexfiSoJublk  curiosity.  His  lordship,  who  was 
naturally  a  good-natured  man,  and  who  had  been  touched 
by  the  kindness  his  wife  had  lately  shown  him,  was  in 
extreme  agitation  during  the  whole  of  this  day,  which 
he  thought  might  possibly  be  the  last  of  her  exist- 
ence. She,  on  the  contrary,  was  calm  and  collected ; 
her  courage  seemed  to  rise  with  the  necessity  for  its 
exertion. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  carriage  came  to  the  door, 
as  she  parted  with  Lord  Delacour,  she  put  into  his 
hand  a  paper  that  contained  some  directions  and  re- 
quests with  which,  she  said,  she  hoped  that  he  would 

n.  F 
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comply,  if  they  should  prove  to  be  her  iasU  The  papei 
contained  only  some  legacies  to  her  servantSy  a  provision 
for  Marriott,  and  a  bequest  to  her  excellent  and  beloved 
friend,  Belinda  Portman,  of  the  cabinet  in  which  she 
kept  Clarence  Hervey's  letters. 

Interlined  in  this  place,  Lady  Delacour  had  written 
these  words:  ^^  My  daughter  is  nobly  provided  for  ;  and 
lest  any  doubt  or  difficulty  should  arise  from  the  omis- 
sion, I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that  the  said  cabinet 
contains  the  valuable  jewels  left  to  me  by  my  late  uncle, 
and  that  it  is  my  intention  that  the  said  jewels  shoidd 
be  part  of  my  bequest  to  the  said  Belinda  Portman. — 
If  she  marry  a  man  of  good  fortune,  she  will  wear  them 
for  my  sake :  if  she  do  not  marry  an  opulent  husband, 
I  hope  jhe  will  sell  the  jewels  without  scruple,  as  they 
are  intended^fbrTier  convenience^  and  not  as  an  osten- 
tatious bequest.  It  is  fit  that  she  should  be  as  inde- 
pendent in  her  circumstances  as  she  is  in  her  mind.'' 

Lord  Delacour  with  much  emotion  looked  over  this 
paper,  and  assured  her  ladyship  that  she  should  be 
obeyed,  if He  could  say  no  more. 

"Farewell,  then,  my  lord!"  said  she:  " keep  up 
yOtiT  .^uita^Ar  I  intend  to  Ijvp  iji^r^y  y«y«  yet  totry 
them?'^  ^  "~ 


A  SPECTRE, 

THE  surgeon  who  was  to  attend  Lady  Delacour 
was  prevented  from  going  to  her  on  the  day 
appointed ;  he  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
Queen's  household,  and  his  attendance  was  required 
at  the  palace.  This  delay  was  extremely  irksome  to 
Lady  Delacour,  who  had  worked  up  her  courage  to 
the  highest  point,  but  who  had  not  prepared  herself 
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to  endure  suspense.  She  spent  nearly  a  week  at 
rPwickenham  in  this  anxious  state,  and  Belinda  observed 
that  she  every  day  became  more  and  more  thoughtfid 
and  reserved.  She  seemed  as  if  she  had  some  secret 
subject  of  meditation,  from  which  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  distracted.  When  Helena  was  present,  she 
exerted  herself  to  converse  in  her  usual  sprightly  strain ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  could  escape,  as  she  thought,  un- 
observed, she  would  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment, 
and  remain  there  for  hours. 

**  I  wish  to  Heaven,  Miss  Portman,"  said  Marriott, 
coming  one  morning  into  her  room  with  a  portentous 
face,  "  I  wish  to  Heaven,  ma'am,  that  you  could  any 
-way  persuade  my  lady'  not  to  spend  so  many  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  as  she  does  in  reading  those 
Methodistical  books  that  she  keeps  to  herself! — I'm 
suretKat'tHey^oTier  no  good,  but  aj;reat  deal.Qf  fenn, 
especially  now  when  her'  spiritTHiouId  be  kept  up  as 
much  as  possible.  I  am  sensible,  ma'am,  that  tis  those 
books  that  have  made  my  lady  melancholy  of  a  sudden. 
Ma'am,  my  lady  has  let  drop  very  odd  hints  within 
these  two  or  three  days,  and  she  speaks  in  a  strange 
iUsconnected  sort  of  style,  and  at  times  I  do  not  think 
she  is  quite  right  in  her  head." 

When  Belinda  questioned  Marriott  more  particularly 
about  the  strange  hints  which  her  lady  had  let  fall,  she 
with  looks  of  embarrassment  and  horror  declined  re- 
peating the  words  that  had  been  said  to  her;  yet 
persisted  in  asserting  that  Lady  Delacour  had  been  very 
strange  for  these  two  or  three  days.  "  And  I'm  sure, 
ma'am,  you'd  be  shocked  if  you  were  to  see  my  lady 
in  a  morning,  when  she  wakens,  or  rather  when  I  first 
go  into  the  room — for,  as  to  wakening,  that's  out  of 
the  question.  I  am  certain  she  does  not  sleep  during 
the  whole  night.  You'll  find,  ma'am,  it  is  as  I  tell 
you,  those  books  will  quite  turn  her  poor  head,  and  I 
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wish  they  were  bonit.  I  know  the  mischief  that  the 
same  sort  of  things  did  to  a  poor  cousin  of  my  own, 
who  was  drivei^nelancholy  mad  by  a  Methodist  preacher, 
and  came  to  an  untimely  enct  U  ma^am  !  it  you  knew 
as  much  as  I  do,  you'd  be  as  much  alarmed  for  my 
lady  as  I  am/' 

It  was  impossible  to  prevail  upon  Marriott  to  explain 
herself  more  distinctly.  The  only  circumstances  tbat 
could  be  drawn  from  her  seemed  to  Belinda  so  trifling 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  For  instance,  that 
Lady  Delacour,  contrary  to  Marriott's  advice,  had 
insisted  on  sleeping  in  a  bedchamber  upon  the  groond 
floor,  and  had  refused  to  let  a  curtain  be  put  up  before 
a  glass  door  that  was  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  **  When 
I  offered  to  put  up  the  curtain,  ma'am,"  said  Marriott, 
'*  my  lady  said  she  liked  the  moonlight,  and  that  she 
would  not  have  it  put  up  till  the  fine  nights  were  over. 
Now,  Miss  Portman,  to  hear  my  lady  talk  of  the  mooo, 
and  moonlights,  and  liking  the  moon,  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable ;  for  I  never  heard  her  say 
anything  of  the  sort  in  her  life  before;  I  question 
whether  she  ever  knew  there  was  a  moon  or  not  from 
one  year's  end  to  another.  But  they  say  the  moonhas 
a^eat jde^l.  ta.dQ,.witb  mai^eople ;  and,  from  my  own 
experience,  I'm  perfectly  sensible,  ma'am,  it  had  in  my 
own  cousin's  case ;  for,  before  he  came  to  the  worst, 
he  took  a  prodigious  fancy  to  the  moon,  and  was  always 
for  walking  by  moonlight,  and  talking  to  one  of  the 
beauty  of  the  moon,  and  such  melancholy  nonsense, 


ma'am." 


Belinda  couldjiQt-fcrbear  smiling  at  this  melancholy 
QOPsense ;  though  she  was  inclined  to  be'oFMarriott's 
opinion  about  the  Methodislical  books,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  talk  to  Lady  Delacour  on  the  subject.  The 
moment  that  she  made  the  attempt,  her  ladyship,  com- 
manding her  countenance,  with  her  usual  ability,  replied 
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only  by  cautious,  cold  monosyllables,  and  changed  the 
conversation  as  soon  as  she  could. 

A.t  night,  when  they  were  retiring  to  rest,  Marriott, 
as  she  lighted  them  to  their  rooms,  observed  that  she 
ivas  afraid  her  lady  would  suffer  from  sleeping  in  so 
cold  a  bedchamber,  and  Belinda  pressed  her  friend  to 
change  her  apartment. 

**No,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady  Delacour  calmly. 
<<  I  have  chosen  this  for  my  bedchamber,  because  it  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  servants'  rooms ;  and  when 
the  operation^  which  I  have  to  go  through,  shall  be 
performed,  my  cries,  if  I  should  utter  any,  will  not  be 
overheard.  The  surgeon  will  be  here  in  a  few  days, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  change." 

The  next  day,  towards  evening,  the  surgeon  and  Dr 

X arrived.     Belinda's  blood  ran  cold  at  the  sight 

of  them. 

"Will  you  be  so  kind.  Miss  Portman,"  said  Marriott, 
**  as  to  let  my  lady  know  that  they  are  come  ?  for  I  am 
not  well  able  to  go,  and  you  can  speak  more  composed 
to  her  than  I  can." 

Miss  Portman  went  to  Lady  Delacour's  bedchamber. 
The  door  was  bolted.     As  Lady  Delacour  opened  it, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Belinda,  and  said  to  her  with 
a  mild  voice,   "You  are  come  to  tell  me  that  the 
surgeon  is  arrived.     I  knew  that  by  the  manner  in, 
which  you  knocked  at  the  door.     I  will  see  him  this 
moment,"  continued  she,  in  a  firm  tone ;  and  she  de- 
liberately put  a  mark  in  the  book  which  she  had  been 
reading,  walked  leisurely  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  locked  it  up  in  her  book-case.     There  was  an  air 
of  determined  dignity  in  all  her  motions.     "  Shall  we 
go  ?    I  am  ready,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
Belinda,  who  had  sunk  upon  a  chair. 
,         "One  would  think  that  you  were  the  person  that 
was  going  to  suffer.     But  drink  this  water,  my  dear. 
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and  do  not  tremble  for  me;  you  see  that  I  do  not 
tremble  for  myself.  Listen  to  me,  dearest  Belinda! 
I  owe  it  to  your  friendship,  not  to  torment  you  with 
unnecessary  apprehensions.  Your  humanity  shall  be 
spared  this  dreadful  scene.'' 

^*No/'  said  Belinda,  '<  Marriott  is  incapable  of 
attending  you.  I  must  —  I  will  —  I  am  ready  now. 
Forgive  me  one  moment's  weakness.  I  admire,  and 
vail  imitate,  your  courage.     I  will  keep  my  promise." 

^*  Your  promise  was  to  be  with  me  in  my  dying  mo- 
ments, and  to  let  me  breathe  my  last  in  your  arms." 

**  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form that  promise." 

Lady  Delacour  made  no  answer,  but  walked  on 
before  her  with  steady  steps  into  the  room  where  Dr 
X and  the  surgeon  were  waiting.  Without  ad- 
verting in  the  least  to  the  object  of  their  visit,  she  paid 
her  compliments  to  them,  as  if  they  came  on  a  visit  of 
mere  civility.  Without  seeming  to  notice  the  serious 
countenances  of  her  companions,  she  talked  of  iiTdif- 
ferent  subjects  with  the  most  ^rfecjt^ase*  occupying 
herself  all  the  time  with  cleaning  a  seal,  which  she  un- 
hooked from  her  watch-chain.     **  This  seal,"  said  she, 

turning  to  Dr  X ,  "  is  a  fine  onyx — ^it  is  a  head  of 

Esculapius.  I  have  a  great  value  for  it.  It  was  given 
to  me  by  your  friend,  Clarence  Hervey ;  and  I  have 
left  it  in  my  will,  doctor,"  continued  she,  smiling,  "  to 
you,  as  no  slight  token  of  my  regard.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent young  man ;  and  I  request,"  said  she,  drawmg 

Dr  X to  a  window,  and  lowering  her  voice,  **  I 

request,  when^ou  see  him  again,  and  when  I  amput  of 
the  way,  that  you  will  iellJiinj^u^were  my  sentiiaents 
to  the  hour  of  my  death.  Here  is  a  letter  which  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  put  into  his  handi^  sealed  with 
my  favourite  seal.  You  need  have  no  scruple  to  take 
charge  of  it ;  it  relates  not  to  myself.     It  expresses  only 
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my  opinion  concerning  a  lady  who  stands  almost  as 
liigli  in  your  esteem,  I  believe,  as  she  does  in  mine. 
My  affection  and  my  gratitude  have  not  biassed  my 
jtidgment  in  the  advice  which  I  have  ventured  to  give 
to  Mr  Hervey." 

**  But  he  will  soon  be  here,"  interrupted  Dr  X , 

<*  and  then " 

<<  And  then  I  shall  be  gone,"  said  Lady  Delacour 

coolly, 

*  To  that  undiscover'd  country, 
From  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns.* " 

Dr  X was  going  to  interrupt  her,  but  she  con- 
tinued rapidly,  "And  now,  my  dear  doctor,  tell  me 
candidly,  have  you  seen  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  in 
my  manner  this  evening  ? " 

**None,"  replied  he.  "On  the  contrary,  I  have 
admired  your  calm  self-possession." 

<*  Then  do  not  suspect  me  of  want  of  fortitude,  when 
I  request  that  this  operation  may  not  be  performed  to- 
day. I  have  changed  my  mind  within  these  few  hours. 
I  have  determined'^'  for  T  reason  which  Tam  siSe  that 
you  would  feel  to  be  suiHcient,  to  postpone  this  affair  till 
to-morrow.     Believe  me,  I  do  noT'act  from  caprice." 

She  saw  that  Dr  X did  not  yield  assent  to  her 

last  assertion,  and  that  he  looked  displeased. 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  reason,"  said  she :  "  and  then 
you  will  have  no  right  to  be  displeased  if  I  persist,  as  I 
shall  inflexibly,  in  my  determination.  It  is  my  belief 
that  I  shall  die  this  ni^t.  To  submit  to  a  painful 
operation  to-day  wouIHoe  only  to  sacrifice  the  last 
moments  of  my  existence  to  no  purpose.  If  I  survive 
this  night,  manage  me  as  you  please !  But  I  am  the 
best  judge  of  my  own  feelings — I  shall  die  to-night." 

Dr  X looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  asto- 
nishment and  compassion.  Her  pulse  was  high,  she 
was  extremely  feverish,  and  he  thought  that  the  best 
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thing  which  he  could  do  was  to  stay  with  her  dll  the 
next  day,  and  to  endeavour  to  divert  her  mind  fi-om 
this  ^cy,  which  he  considered  as  an  insane   idea. 
He  prevailed  upon  the  surgeon  to  stay  with  her  till 
the  next  morning  ;  and  he  communicated  his  intentions 
to  Belinda,  who  joined  with  him  in  doing  all  that  was 
possible  to  entertain  and  interest  her  by  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.      She  had  sufficient 
penetration  to  perceive  that  they  gave  not  the  least 
£uth  to  her  prognostic,  and  she  never  said  one  word 
more  upon  the  subject;    but  appeared  willing  to  be 
amused  by  their  attempts  to  divert  her,  and  resolute  to 
support  her  courage  to  the  last  moment.     She  did  not 
affect  trifling  gaiety :  on  the  contrary,  there  was  in  all 
she  said  more  strength  and  less  point  than  usual. 

The  evening  passed  away,  and  Lady  Delacour 
seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  her  own  prophecy 
respecting  the  event  of  the  ensuing  night ;  so  much 
80,  that  she  spoke  of  several  things  that  she  intended 
to  do  the  next  day.  Helena  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed,  and  Belinda  imagined  that  her  friend 
put  diis  constraint  upon  herself  to  avoid  alarming 
her  daughter.  Yet,^aiter  Helena  retired,  l^er  mnfh^r*'' 
manner  continued  to  be  so~much  the  same,  thajuDr 

X began  to  believe  that  her  ladyship  was  actuated 

merely  by  caprice.  In  ttus  opinion  she  confirmed  him 
by  bursting  out  a-Iaughing  when  he  proposed  that  some 
one  should  sit  up  with  her  during  the  night. 

"My  sage  sir,"  said  she,  " have jrou^]li35ecHflt^this 
time  widiout  ever  having  been  duped  by  a  woman 
before  ?  I  wanted  a  day^s  reprieve,  and, TTiave  gained 
it-— gained  a  day,  spent  in  most  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, for  which  I  thank  you.  Tp-hmmipw,"  said  she, 
turning  to  the  surgeon,  ^^I.must  ii\ye]Qt..AC(m&.>i)ew 
^cjuae  for  my  cowardice;  and  though_J...4ftye  you 
notice  of  it  beforehand^ja&JBauungtfie..didwhen  he 
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picked   the  man's  pocket,  yet,   nevertheless,   I_8hall 
succceu.     u60d-uighl ! 

^he  hurried  to  her  own  apartment,  leaving  them  all 
in  astonishment  and  perplexity.    Belinda  was  persuaded 

that  she  only  affected  this  gaiety  to  prevent  Dr  X 

from  insisting  upon  sitting  up  in  her  room,  as  he  had 

proposed.      Doctor  X ,  judging,  as  he  said,  from 

her  ladyship's  general  character,  attributed  the  whole 
to  caprice ;  and  the  surgeon,  judging,  as  he  said,  from 
human  nature  in  general,  was  decided  in  his  belief  that 
she  had  been  influenced,  as  she  herself  declared,  by 
cowardice.  After  having  all  expressed  their  opinions, 
without  making  any  impression  upon  one  another,  they 
retired  to  rest. 

Belinda's  bedchamber  was  next  to  Helena's;  and 

after  she  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour,  she  fancied 

that  she  heard  some  one  walking  softly  in  the  next 

room.     She  rose,  and  found  Lady  Delacour  standing 

beside  her  daughter's  bed.      She  started  at  the  sight  of 

Belinda,  but  only  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  pointed  to 

her  child,  "  Don't  waken  her."      She  then  looked  at 

her  for  some  moments  in  silence.    The  moon  shone  full 

upon  her  face.     She  stooped  over  Helena,  parted  the 

ringlets  of  hair  upon  her  forehead,  and  kissed  her  gently. 

<^You  will  be  good  to  this  poor  girl  when  I  am 

gone,  Belinda !  "  said  she,  turning  away  from  her  as 

she  spoke :  **  I  only  came  to  look  at  her  for  the  last 

time. ' 

"  Are  you  then  serious,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour  ? " 
**  Hush !     Don't  waken  her,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
putting  her  finger  on  her  lips ;  and  walking  slowly  out 
of  the  room,  she  forbade  Belinda  to  follow. 

**  If  my  fears  be  vain,"  said  she,  "  why  should  I 
disturb  you  with  them  ?  If  they  be  just,  you  will  hear 
my  bell  ring,  and  then  come  to  me." 

For  some  time  afterward  all  was  perfectly  silent  in 
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the  house.  Belinda  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  waiting 
and  listening  anxiously.  The  clock  struck  two ;  and 
as  she  heard  no  other  sound,  she  began  to  hope  that 
she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  falsely  alarmed  by  a 
foolish  imagination,  and  she  lay  down  upon  her  bed, 
resolving  to  compose  herself  to  rest.  She  was  just 
sinking  to  sleep,  when  she  thought  she  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  a  bell.  She  was  not  sure  whether  she  was 
dreaming  or  awake.  She  started  up  and  listened.  All 
was  silent.  But  in  a  few  minutes  Lady  Delacour's 
bell  rang  violently.  Belinda  flew  to  her  room.  The 
surgeon  was  already  there;  he  had  been  sitting  up  in 
the  next  room  to  write  letters,  and  he  had  heard  the 
first  sound  of  the  bell.  Lady  Delacour  was  senseless, 
supported  in   the   surgeon's  arms.      Belinda,   by  his 

directions,  ran  immediately  for  doctor  X ,  who 

was  at  the  other  end  of  the  house.  Before  she  returned. 
Lady  Delacour  had  recovered  her  senses. .  She  begged 
that  the  surgeon  would  leave  the  room,  and  that  neither 

Dr  X nor  Marriott  might  be  yet  admitted,  as  she 

had  something  of  importance  to  conmiunicate  to  Miss 
Portman.  The  surgeon  withdrew,  and  she  beckoned 
to  Belinda,  who  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  her  bed. 
Lady  Delacour  held  out  her  hand  to  her ;  it  was 
covered  with  a  cold  dew. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  she,  **  my  prophecy  is  ac- 
complishing—I know  I  must  die." 

<^  The  surgeon  said  that  you  were  not  in  the  least 
danger,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour ;  that  it  was  merely 
a  fainting  fit.  Do  not  suffer  a  vain  imagination  thus 
to  overpower  your  reason." 

**  It  is  no  vain  imagination — I  must  die,"  said  Lady 

DelacQur. 

*"  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away,' 
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You  perceive  that  I  am  in  my  perfect  senses,  my  dear, 
or  I  "COuld  riot'^c[u6te  poetry. "  I  am  not  ibsane^^I  am 
not' delirious."'^ 

She  paused. — ^^I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  I 
know  will  expose  me  to  your  ridicule.'* 

**  Ridicule  1 "  cried  Belinda :  "  can  you  think  me 
80  cruel  as  to  consider  your  sufferings  as  a  subject  for 
ridicule  ? " 

Lady  Delacour  was  overcome  by  the  tenderness  with 
which  Belinda  spoke. 

"I  will  then  speak  to  you,"  said  she,  "without 
reserve.  Inconsistent  as  it  is  with  the  strength  of  mind 
which  you  might  expect  from  me,  I  cannot  resist  the 
impression  which  has  been  made  on  my  mind  by — a 
vision. 
""^A  vision !  " 

"  Three  times,"  continued  Lady  Delacour,  "  it  has 
appeared  to  me  about  this  hour.  The  first  night  after 
we  came  here  I  saw  it;  last  night  it  returned;  and 
to-night  I  have  beheld  it  for  the  third  time.  I  con- 
sider it  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  death.  You  are 
surprised — ^you  are  incredulousr  I  know  that  this  must 
appear  to  you  extravagant ;  but  depend  upon  it  that  what 
I  tell  you  is  true.     It  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

since  I  beheld  the  figure  of ,  that  man  for  whqse 

untimelsLdeath  I  am  answerable.  Whenever  I  close 
ray  eyes  the  same  form  appears  before  me." 

"These  visions,"  said  Belinda,  "are  certainly  the 
effects  of  opium." 

"The  forms  that  flit  before  my  eyes  when  I  am 
between  sleeping  and  waking,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
**  I  am  willing  to  believe,  are  the  effects  of  opium  ;  but, 
Belinda,  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  convinced  that  my 
senses  have  deceived  me  with  respect  to  what  I  have 
beheld  when  I  have  been  as  broad  awake,  and  in  as 
perfect  possession  of  my  understanding  as  I  am  at  this 
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instant.  The  habits  of  my  life,  and  the  natural  gaiety, 
not  to  say  levity,  of  my  temper,  have  always  inclined 
me  rather  to  incredulity  than  to  superstition.  But  there 
are  things  which  no  strength  of  mind,  no  temerity  can 
resist.  I  repeat  it— -this  is  a  warning  to  me  to  pre- 
pare for  death.  No  human  means,  no  human  power  can 
save  me !  " 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Marriott,  who  could 
no  longer  be  restrained  from  bursting  into  the  rocxn. 

Dr  X followed,  and  going  calmly  to  the  side  of 

Lady  Delacour's  bed,  took  her  hand  to  feel  her  pulse. 

''Mrs  Marriott,  you  need  not  alarm  yourself  in  this 
manner,"  said  he :  ''  your  lady  is  at  this  instant  in  as 
little  danger  as  I  am." 

"  Tou  think  she'U  live !  O  my  lady !  why  did  you 
terrify  us  in  this  manner  ?  " 

Lady  Delacour  smiled,  and  calmly  said,  as  doctor 

X still  continued  to  count  her  pulse,  "  The  puke 

may  deceive  you,  doctor,  but  I  do  not.     Marriott,  you 
may " 

Belinda  heard  no  more ;  for  at  this  instant,  as  she 
was  standing  alone,  near  the  glass-door  that  was  op- 
posite to  the  bed,  she  saw  at  a  distance  in  the  garden 
the  figure  which  Lady  Delacour  had  described.    Lady 

Delacour  was  now  so  intent  upon  speaking  to  Dr  X y 

that  she  saw  nothing  but  him.  Belinda  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  be  perfectly  silent.  The  figure  stood  still 
for  some  moments.  She  advanced  a  few  steps  nearer 
to  the  window,  and  the  figure  vanished.  She  kept  her 
eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared, 
and  she  saw  it  rise  again  and  glide  quickly  behind  some 
bushes.  Belinda  beckoned  to  Dr  X ^  who  per- 
ceived by  the  eagerness  of  her  manner,  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  him  immediately.  He  resigned  his  patient 
to  Marriott,  and  followed  Miss  Portman  out  of  the  room. 
She  told  him  what  she  had  just  seen,  said  it  was  of  the 
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Utmost  consequence  to  Lady  Delacour  to.  have  the  tnith 

ascertained,  and  requested  that  Dr  X would  go 

"with  some  of  the  men-servants  and  search  the  garden, 

to  discover  whether  any  one  was  there  concealed,  or 

whether  any  footsteps  could  be  tracjcd.      The  doctor 

did  not  search  long  before  he  perceived  footsteps  in  the 

borders  opposite  to  the  glass-door  of  La3y^IJelacour's 

bedchamber;    he  was  carefully  following  their  track, 

Tvhen  he  heard  a  loud  cry,  which  seemed  to  come  from 

the  other  side  of  the  garden  wall.     There  was  a  breach 

in  the  wall  over  which  he  scrambled  with  some  difH- 

culty.    The  screams  continued  with  redoubled  violence. 

As  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  spot  from  which 

they  proceeded,  he  was  met  by  the  old  gardener,  who 

was   crossing   one   of  the   walks   with   a  lantern   in 

his  hand. 

*•  Ho !  ho  !  "  cried  the  gardener,  **  I  take  it  that  we 
have  the  thief  at  last.  I  fancy  that  the  fellow  whose 
footsteps  I  traced,  and  who  has  been  at  my  morello 
cherry-tree  every  night,  has  been  caughtin_the  trap. 
I  hope  his  leg  is  not  broke,  though  !— 'I'his  way,  sir — 

thisr wayT*^^-  •— '^ ' " 

The  gardener  led  the  doctor  to  the  place,  and  there 
they  found  a  man,  whose  leg  had  actually  been  caught 
in  the  spring-trap  which  had  been  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  cherry-ti*ee.  The  man  had  by  this  time  fallen 
into  a  swoon ;  they  extricated  him  as  fast  as  possible, 

and  doctor  X had  him  brought  to  Lady  Dela- 

cour's,  in  order  that  the   surgeon,  who   was   there, 
might  See  his  leg. 

As  they  were  carrying  him  across  the  hall,  Belinda 
met  them.  She  pouied  out  a  glass  of  water  for  the 
man,  who  was  just  recovering  from  his  swoon ;  but  as 
she  went  nearer  to  give  it  him,  she  was  struck  with  his 
wonderful  resemblance  to  Harriot  Freke. 
<*It  must  be  Mrs  Freke  herseHT"  whispered  she 
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to  Marriott,  whose  wide  opening  eyes,  at  this  instant, 
fixed  themselves  upon  her. 

**  It  must  be  Mrs  Freke  herself,  ma'am !  **  repeated 
Marriott. 

And  so  in  fact  it  was. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  are  incapable 
of  generous  confidence  in  their  equals,  but  \^ho  are 
disposed  to  yield  implicit  tredit  to  the  underhand  in- 
formation of  mean  emissaries.     Through  the  medium 
of  Champfort  and  the  stupid  maid,  Mrs  Freke   had 
learned  a  confused  story  of  a  man's  footsteps  haying 
been  heard  in  Lady  Delacour's  boudoir,  of  his  being 
let  in  by  Marriott  secredy,  of  his  having  remained 
locked  up  there  for  several  hours,  and  of  the  maid's 
having  been  turned  away,  merely  because  she  innocendy 
went  to  open  the  door  whilst  the  gentleman  was  in 
concealment.     Mrs  Freke  was  farther  informed  by  the 
same   unquestionable  authority,  that  Lady   Delacour 
had  taken  a  house  at  Twickenham,  foi^  the  express 
purpose  of  meeting  her  lover ;  that  MissT^ortman  and 
Marriott  were  the  only  persons  who  were  to  be  of  this 
party  of  pleasure. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  intelligence,  Mrs  Freke,  who 
had  accompanied  Mrs  Luttridge  to  town,  immediately 
repaired   to  Twickenham,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  third 
cousin,  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  detecting 
the  intrigues,  and  afterwards  of  publishing  the  disgrace, 
of  her  former  fnend.     The  desire  of  revenging  herself 
upon  Miss  Portman,  for  having  declined  her  civilities 
at  Harrowgate,  had  also  a  powerful  influence  in  stimu* 
lating  her  malicious  activity.     She  knew  that  if  it  were 
proved  that  Belinda, was... the    confidante  _QLJ-iacly 
Delacour's  intrigues,  her  reputation  must  be  materially 
ip:jured,   and  that   the   Percivals   would   then   be   as 
desirous  to  break  off  as  they  now  were  anxious  to 
promote  the  match  with  Mr  Vincent.     Charmed  with 
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this  hope  of  a  double  triumph^  the  vindictiye  lady 
commenced  her  operations,  nor  was  she  ashamed  to 
descend  to  the  character  of  a  spy.  The  general  and 
convenient  name  oi  froRc^  she  diought,  would  cover 
every  species  of  meanness.  She  swore  that  "  it  was 
charming  fiin  to  equip  herself  at  night  in  men's  clothes, 
and  to  sally  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.*' 

By  an  unfrequented  path  she  used  to  gain  the  window 
that  looked  into  Lady  Delacour's  bedchamber.     This 
was  the  figure  which  appeared  at  night  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  which,  to  her  ladyship's  disturbed  imagination, 
seemed  to  be  the  form  of  Colonel  Lawless.     There 
was,  indeed,  a  resemblance  in  their  size  and  persons, 
which  favoured  the  delusion.     For  several  nights  Mrs 
Freke  paid  these  visits  without  obtaining  any  satisfaction ; 
but  this  night  she  thought  herself  overpaid  for  her 
exertions,  by  the  charming  discovery  which  she  fancied 
she  had  made.     She  mistook  the  surgeon  for  a  lover 
of  Lady  Delacour's ; "and*" she   was"  hurrying   home 
wifK  the   joyfur*mteIBgence,  when   she   was"  caught 
iinhg"~gardener*8'trap.   'The  agony  that  she  suffered 
was  at  first  intense,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  pain  some- 
what subsided ;  and  in  this  interval  of  rest  she  turned 
to  Belinda,  and  with  a  malicious  smile  said — <*Miss 
Portman,  'tis  fair  I  should  pay  for  my  peeping;  but 
I  shall  not  pay  quite  so  dear  for  it  as  some  of  my 
friends." 

Miss  Portman  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  her, 
till  she  added,  "  I'm  sure  you'll  allow  that  'tis  better 
for  a  lady  to  lose  her  leg  than  her  reputation — and  for 
my  part,  I'd  rather  be  caught  in  a  man-trap,  than  have 
a  man  caught  in  my  bedchamber.  My  service  to  your 
friend  Lady  Delacour,  and  tell  her  so." 

<<  And  do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was,  that 
you  saw  in  her  ladyship's  room  ? " 
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**Not  I,  not  yet;  but  I'U  make  it  my  business  to 
find  out.  I  give  you  fair  notice  ;  I'm  a  very  devil 
when  provoked.  Why  didn't  you  make  me  your  firiend 
when  you  could  ? — ^You'll  not  baffle  me.  I  have  seen 
all  I  wanted)  and  I  am  capable  of  painting  all  I  saw. 
As  to  who  the  man  might  be,  that's  no  matter ;  one 
Lothario  is  as  good  as  another  for  my  purpose." 

Longer  had  Mrs  Freke  spoken  wiUi  malignant 
triumph,  had  she  not  been  interrupted  by  a  burst.of 
laujjiter  froni  the  surgeon.  Her  vexation  was  inde- 
scribable when  he  inlormed  her,  that  he  was  the  mao 
whom  she  had  seen  in  Lady  Delacour's  bedchamber, 
and  whom  she  had  mistaken  for  a  favoured  lover. 

Mrs  Freke's  leg  was  much  cut  and  bruised ;  and 
now  that  she  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  hopes  of 
revenge,  she  began  to  lament  loudly  and  incessantly  the 
injury  that  she  had  sustained.  She  impatiently  inquired 
how  long  it  was  probable  that  she  should  be  confined 
by  this  accident ;  and  she  grew  quite  outrageous  when 
it  was  hinted» -that, thg. beauty  of  her  legs  would  be 
spoiled,  and  that  she  would  never  more  be  able  to  apj?ear 
to  advantage,  in  man's  apparet"  The  dread  of  being 
seen  by  Lady  Delacour  in  the  deplorable  yet  ludicroqs 
situation  to  which  she  had  reduced  herself  operated 
next  upon  her  mind,  and  every  time  the  door  of  the 
apartment  opened,  she  looked  with  terror  towards  it 
expecting  to  see  her  ladyship  appear.  But  though 
Lady  Delacour  heard  from  Marriott  immediately  the 
news  of  Mrs  Freke's  disaster,  she  never  disturbed  her 
by  her  presence.  She  was  too  generous  to  insult  a 
fallen  foe. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mrs  Freke  was  by  her  own 
desire  conveyed  to  her  cousin's  house,  where  without 
regret  we  shall  leave  her  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
her  frolic. 

*^A  false  prophetess!      Notwithstanding    all   my 
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visions,  I  have  outlived  the  night,  you  see,**  said 
X^ady  Delacour  to  Miss  Portman  when  they  met  in 
tHe  morning.  <<  I  have  heard,  my  dear  Belinda,  and 
X  believe,  that  the  passion  of  love,  which  can  endure 
caprice,  vice,  wrinkles,  deformity,  poverty,  nay  disease 
itself,  is  notwithstanding  so  squeamish  as  to  be  instan- 
ta.neously  disgusted  by  the  perception  of  folly  in  the 
ol:>ject  beloved.  I  hope  friendship,  though  akin  to  love, 
is  of  a  more  robust  constitution,  else  what  would  be- 
come of  me  ?     My  folly  and  my  visions,  and  my  spectre 

O,  that  I  had  not  exposed  myself  to  you  in  this 

manner !  Harriot  Freke  herself  is  scarcely  more  con- 
temptible. Spies  and  cowards  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Her  malice  and  her /roUc  are  consistent  with  her 
character,  but  my  fears  and  my  superstition  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  mine.  Forget  the  nonsence  I  talked 
to  you  last  night,  my  dear,  or  fancy  that  I  was  then 
under  the  dominion  of  laudanum.  This  morning  you 
shall   see   Lady   Delacour  herself  again.      Is  doctor 

X ,  is  the  surgeon  ready  ?     Where  are  they  ?     I 

am  prepared.     My  fortitude  shall  redeem  me  in  your 
opinion,  Belinda,  and  in  my  own." 

Doctor  X and  the  surgeon  inmiediately  obeyed 

her  summons. 

Helena  heard  them  go  into  Lady  Delacour's  room, 
and  she  saw  by  Marriott's  countenance,  who  followed, 
that  her  mother  was  going  to  submit  to  the  operation. 
She  sat  down  trembling  on  the  steps  which  led  to  her 
mother's  room,  and  waited  there  a  long  time,  as  she 
thought,  in  the  most  painRil  suspense.  At  last  she 
heard  some  one  call  <<  Helena."  She  looked  up,  and 
saw  her  father  close  to  her. 

**  Helena,"  said  he,  "  how  is  your  mother  ? " 
"  I  don't  know.     O  papa,  you  cannot  go  in  there 
now"  said  Helena,  stopping  him  as  he  was  pressing 
forwards. 


II. 
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Why  did  not  you  or  Miss  Portman  write,  to  me 
yesterday^  as  you  prbmisedt"  said  Lord  Delacour,  in 
a  Toice  that  showed  he  was  scarcely  able  tx>  aak  the 
<]Qe8tion« 

**  Because,  papa,  we  had  nothing  to  tell  you :  no- 
thing was  done  yesterday.  But  die  surgeon  is  now 
there,''  said  Helena,  pointing  towards  her  mother's 
room. 

Lord  Delacour  stood  motionless  for  an  instant; 
then  suddenly  seizing  his  daughter's  hand^  ^<  Let  us 
go,"  said  he:  "if  we  stay  here,  we  shall  hear  her 
screams ; "  and  he  wafThurrying  her  away,  when  the 
door  of  Lady  Dekcour*6  aparta^dnCdpehed,  and  Be- 
linda appeared,  her  countenance  radiant  with  joy. 

<«  Good  news,  dear  Helena  i  O  my  lord !  you  are 
come  in  a  happy  moment — ^I  give  you  joy." 

**  Joy !  Joy !  Joy !  "  cried  Marriott,  following. 

"  Is  it  all  over  ? "  said  Lord  Delacour. 

"  And  without  a  single  shriek !  "  said  Helena. 
**  What  courage !  " 

"There's  no  need  of  shrieks,  or  courage,  either, 

thank  God,"  said  Marriott.     "Dr  X says  so, 

and  he  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  the  cleverest 
And  I  was  right  from  the  first ;  I  said  it  was  impos- 
sible my  lady  should  have  such  a  shocking  complaint 
as  she  thought  she  had.  There's  no  such  thing  at  all 
in  the  case,  my  lord!  I  said  so  always,  till  I  was 
persuaded  out  of  my  senses  by  that  villanous  quack, 
who  contradicted  me  for  his  own  'moiument.  And 
doctor  X says,  if  my  lady  will  leave  off  the  ter- 
rible quantities  of  laudanum  she  takes,  he'll  engage  for 
her  recovery." 

The  surgeon  and  Dr  X now  explained  to  Lord 

Delacour  that  the  unprincipled  wretch  to  whom  her 
ladyship  had  applied  for  assistance  had  per8uade4.Jier 
that  she  had  a  cancer,  though  in  fact_n^f' cpijoj^j^t 
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arose  merely  from  the  bruise  which^  she  had  received. 
He  knew  too  wellTiow'to'make  a  wound  liideous  and 
painful,  aM  so  qonUnue^terildtI8ftW~f(5f'hi8  own  ad- 

vantage.  "  Jj/X ^observedi'tHat  if  Lady  Delacour 

v^ould  have  permitted  either  the  surgeon  or  him  to 
have  examnea  sooner  into  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
it  would  have  saved  herself  infinite  pain,  and  them  all 
anxiety.  Belinda  at  this  moment  felt  too  much  to 
speak. 

**  I'm  morally  certain,**  cried  Marriott,  "  Mr 
Champfort  would  die  with  vexation,  if  he  could  see 
the  joy  that's  painted  in  my  lord's  face  this  minute. 
A.nd  we  may  thank  Miss  Portman  for  this,  for  'twas 
she  made  everything  go  right,  and  I  never  expected  to 
live  to  see  so  happy  a  day." 

Whilst  Marriott  ran  on  in  this  manner  with  all  the 
volubility  of  joy,  Lord  Delacour  passed  her  with  some 
difficulty,  and  Helena  was  in  her  mother's  arms  in  an 
instant. 

Lady  Delacour,  struck  to  the  heart  by  their  affec- 
tionate  looks  and  words,  burst  into   tears.     ''How 
little  have  I   deserved  this  kindness  from  you,  my 
lord!    or  from  you,  my  child!     But  my  feelings," 
added  she,  wiping  away  her  tears,  ^^  shall  not  waste 
themselves  in  tears,  nor  in  vain  thanks.     My  actions, 
the  whole  course  of  my  future  life,  shall  show  that  I 
am  not  quite  a  brute.     Even  brutes  are  won  by  kind- 
ness.    Observe,   my  lord,"    continued    she,   smiling, 
*^1  said  wotiy  not  tamed! — A  tame  Lady  Delacour 
would  be  a  sorry  animal,  not  wortlT  looking  a£    Were 
she  evenHu)  l)ecome  domesticated,  she  would  fare  the 


worse." 


"  How  so  ? — How  so,  my  dear  ? "  said  Lord  Dela- 
cour and  Belinda  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

"  How  so  ? — ^Why,  if  Lady  Delacour  were  to  wash  \ 
off  her  rouge,  and  lay  aside  her  air,  and  be  as  gentle,    \ 
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good,  and  kind  as  Beliiula  Portman,  for  insunccy  her 
lord  would  certainly  say  to  her, 

'  So  alter'd  are  your  face  and  mind, 
Tvrere  peijuiy  to  love  you  now.' " 


THE    CHAPLAIN, 

IN  some  minds,  emotions  of  joy  are  always  con- 
nected with  feelings  of  benevolence  and  generosity. 
Lady  Delacour's  heart  expanded  with  the  sensa- 
tions of  friendship  and  gratitude,  now  that  she  was 
relieved  from  those  fears  by  which  she  had  so  long 
been  oppressed. 

'*My  dear  daughter,"  said  she  to  Helena,  <<have 
you  at  this  instant  ^ny  wish  that.  I  can  gratify  ? — ^Ask 
anything  you  please,  the  fairy  Goodwill  shall  contrive 
to  get  it  for  you  in  a  trice.  You  have  thought  of  a 
wish  at  this  moment,  I  know,  by  your  eyes,  by  your 
blush.  Nay,  do  not  hesitate.  Do  you  doubt  me  l|e- 
cause  I  do  not  appear  before  you  in  the  shape  of  a  litile 
ugly  woman,  like  Cinderella's  godmother  \  or  do  300U 
despise  me  because  you  do  not  see  a  wand  waving- in 
my  hand  ? — ^*  Ah,  little  skilled  of  fairy  lore ! '  know 
that  I  am  in  possession  of  a  talisman  that  can  command 
more  than  ever  fairy  granted.  BehoM"  mytoUsmMi/' 
continued  she,  drawing  out  her  purse,  and  showing; the 
gold  through  the  net-work.  ^*  Speak  boldly,  th^n," 
cried  she  to  Helena,  **  and  be  obeyed." 

*<  Ah,  mamma,"  sdd  Helena,  <<  I  was  not  thinking 
of  what  fairies  or  gold  can  give ;  but  you  can  grant  my 
wish,  and  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  whisper  it  to  you." 

Lady  Delacour  stooped  to  hear  her  daughter's 
whisper. 
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**  Your  wish  is  granted,  my  own  grateful,  charming 
girl,*'  said  her  mother. 

Helena's  wish  was,  that  her  mother  could  be  re- 
conciled to  her  good  aunt,  Margaret  Delacour.  Her 
lady shipKaT  down  instantly,  and  wrote  to  Mrs  Delacour. 
IHelena  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  Lady  Delacour 
promised  to  wait  upon  this  exceUent  old  lady  as  soon 
a.s  she  should  return  to  town. 

In  the  meantime  her  ladyship's  health  rapidly  im- 

pioved  under  the  skilfid  care  of  Dr  X :   it  had 

been  terribly  injured  by  the  ignorance  and  villany  of 
the  wretch  to  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  rashly 
trusted.  The  nostrums  which  he  persuaded  her  to 
take,  and  the  inmioderate  use  of  opium  to  which  she 
accustomed  herself,  would  have  ruined  her  constitution, 
had  it  not  been  uncommonly  strong.  Dr  X re- 
commended it  to  her  ladyship  to  abstain  gradually  from 
opium,  and  this  advice  she  had  the  resolution  to  follow 
with  uninterrupted  perseverance. 

The  change  in  Lady  Delacour's  manner  of  life,  in 
the  hours  and  the  company  that  she  kept,  contributed 
much  to  her  recovery.*  She  was  no  longei  in  con- 
tinual anxiety  to  conceal  the  state  of  her  health  from 
the  world.  She^had  ng  secret  to  keep-— no  part  to 
act^  her  reconciliation  with  her  husband  and  with  his 
friends  restored  her  mind  to  ease  and  self-complacency. 
Her  little  Helena  was  a  source  of  daily  pleasure ;  and 
no  longer  conscious  of  neglecting  her  daughter,  she  no 
longer  feared  that  the  affections  of  her  child  should  be 

alienated.    Doctor  X ,  well  aware  that  the  passions 

have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  body,  thought  it  full 
as  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  attend  to  the  mind  as  to 
the  pulse.     By  conversing  with  Lady  Delacour,  and  by 

*  We  spare  the  reader  the  medical  journal  of  Lady  Delacour's 
health  for  some  months.  Her  recovery  was  gradual  and  com- 
plete. 
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combining  hints  and  circumstances,  he  soon  discovered 
what  had  lately  been  the  course  of  her  reading,  and 
what  impression  it  had  made  on  her  imagination.  Mrs 
Marriott,  indeed,  assisted  him  with  her  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Methodutical  books  g  and  when  he  recollected 
the  forebodings  of  death  wliich  her  ladyship  had  felt, 
and^the  terror  with  which  she  had  been  seized  on  the 
night  of  Mrs  Freke's  adventure,  he  was  convinced  that 
superstitious  horrors  hung  upon  his  patient's  spirits,  and 
affected  her  health.  To  argue  on  religious  subjects  was 
not  his  province,  much  less  his  inclination ;  but  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  person  qualified  by  his  profession  and 
his  character  *<  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  and  he. 
resolved  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  introduce 
this  gentleman  to  her  ladyship. 

One  morning  Lady  Delacour  was  complaining  to 
Belinda,  that  the  books  in  the  Hbrary  were  in  dreadful 
confusion.  ^*  My  lord  has  really  a  very  fine  library,'' 
said  she :  **  but  I  wish  he  had  half  as  many  books  twice 
as  weU  arranged :  I  never  can  find  anything  I  want 

Dr  X ,  I  wish  to  heaven  you  could  recommend  a 

librarian  to  my  lord — not  a  chaplain,  observe." 

*<  Why  not  a  chaplain,  may  I  ask  your  ladyship  ? " 
said  the  doctor. 

**  O,  because  we  had  once  a  chaplain,  who  gave  me 
a  surfeit  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  meanest  sycophant, 
yet  the  most  impertinent  busybody — always  cringing, 
yet  always  intriguing — wanting  to  govern  the  whole 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  every  creature's  humble 
servant — fawning  to  my  lord  the  bishop,  insolent  to  the 
poor  curate — anathematizing  all  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  yet  without  dignity  to  enforce  the  respect 
due  to  his  faith  or  his  profession — ^greedy  for  prefer- 
ment, yet  without  a  thought  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
It  was  the  common  practice  of  this  man  to  leap  from 
his  horse  at  the  church  door  on  a  holiday,  after  follow- 
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ing  a  pack  of  hounds,  huddle  on  his  surplice^  and  gabble 
over  the  service  with  the  most  indecent  mockery  of 
religion.  Do  I  speak  with  acrimony  ?  I  have  reason. 
It  was  this  chaplain  who  first  led  my  lord  to  New- 
market ;  it  was  he  who  first  taught  my  lord  to  drink. 
Then  he  was  ^z  w/?^^^h  "ihsuiflFefable  wit,  Bjs  conver- 
sation after  he  had  drank  was  such  as  no  woman  but 
Harriot  Freke  could  understand,  and  such  as  fewgentlc' 
men  could  hear.  I  have  never,  alas !  been  thought  a 
prude,  but  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth  and  gaiety,  this 
man  always  disgusted  me.  In  one  word,  he  was  a 
buck  parson.  I  hope  you  have  as  great  a  horror  for 
this  species  of  animal  as  I  have  ? " 

"  Full  as  great,"  replied  Dr  X ;  "  but  I  con- 
sider them  as  monsters,  which,  belonging  to  no  species, 
can  disgrace  none." 

*^  They  ought  to  be  hunted  by  common  consent  out 
of  civilized  society,"  said  Lady  Delacour. 

^<They  are  by  public  opinion  banished  from  all 
rational  society;  and  your  ladyship's  just  indignation 
proves,  that  they  have  no  chance  or  being  tolerated  by 
fashion.  But  would  it  not  allow  such  beings  too  much 
consequence,  would  it  not  extend  their  power  to  do 
mischief,  if  we  perceived  that  one  such  person  could  dis- 
gust Lady  Delacour  with  the  whole  race  of  chaplains?" 

*•  It  is  uncommon,"  replied  her  ladyship,  "  to  hear 
a  physician  earnest  in  the  defence  of  the  clergy — and  a 
literary  philosophic  physician  too  !  Shall  we  have  an 
eulogium  upon  bishops  as  well  as  chaplains  ? " 

"We  have  had  diat  already,"  replied  Dr  X , 

<<A11  ranks,  persuasions,  and  descriptions  of  people, 
including,  I  hope,  those  stigmatized  by  the  name  of 
philosophers,  have  joined  in  admiration  of  the  Bishop 
of  St  Pol  de  Leon.  The  conductofjthfi.  real  niartyrs 
to  their  ^ith  amongst  the  French  clergy  not  even  Sie 
mosr^witty  or "bfutar  sceptic  could  ridicule.^" 
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**  You  surprise  me,  doctor !  "  said  Lady  Delacour ; 
*<  for  I  assure  you  that  you  have  the  character  of  being 
very  liberal  in  your  opinions." 

**  I  hope  I  am  liberal  in  my  opinions^"  replied  the 
doctor,  <<  and  that  I  give  your  ladyship  a  proof  of  it." 

''You  would  not  then  persecute  a  man  or  woman 
with  ridicule  for  believing  more  than  you  do?"  said 
Lady  Delacour. 

''Those  who  persecute,  to  overturn  religion,  can 
scarcely  pretend  to  more  philosophy,  or  more  libe- 
rality, than  those  who  persecute  to  support  it,"  said 
DrX . 

"Perhaps,  doctor,  you  are  only  speaking  popularly?" 

"I  believe  what  I  now  say  to  be  true,*'  said  Dr 

X i   "and   I   always  endeavour   to   make   truth 

popular." 

"  But  possibly   these  are   only   truths    for    ladies. 

Doctor  X- may  be  such  an  ungallant  philosopher, 

as  to  think  that  some  truths  are  not  fit  for  ladies.  He 
may  hold  a  different  language  with  gentlemen." 

"  I  should  not  only  be  an  ungallant  but  a  weak  philo- 
sopher," said  Dr  X y  "if  I  thought  that  truth 

was  not  the  same  for  all  the  world  who  can  understand 
it.  And  who  can  doubt  Lady  Delacour*s  being  of 
that  number  ? " 

Lady  Delacour,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
versation, had  spoken  guardedly,  from  the  fear  of 
lowering  the  doctor's  opinion  of  her  understanding, 
was  put  at  her  ease  by  the  manner  in  which  he  now 
spoke ;  and,  half  laying  aside  the  tone  of  raillery,  she 
said  to  him,  "Well,  doctor!  seriously,  I  am  not  so 
illiberal  as  to  condemn  ail  chaplains  for  one,  odious  as 
he  was.  But  where  to  find  his  contrast  in  these  de- 
generate days  ?  Can  you,  who  are  a  defender  of  the 
faith,  and  so  forth,  assist  me?  Will  you  recommend 
a  chaplain  to  my  lord  ? " 
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"  Willingly,"  said  Dr  X ;  «  and  that  is  what 

I  would  not  say  for  a  world  of  fees,  unless  I  were  sure 
of  my  man." 

**  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? " 

**  Not  a  buck  parson." 

^^And  I  hope  not  a  pedant,  not  a  dogmatist,  for 
that  would  be  almost  as  bad.  Before  we  domesticate 
another  chaplain,  I  wish  to  know  all  his  qualities,  and 
to  have  a  full  and  true  description  of  him." 

*<  Shall  I  then  give  you  a  fidl  and  true  description 
of  him  in  the  words  of  Chaucer  ? " 

"  Jn  any  words  you  please.  But  Chaucer's  chap- 
lain must  be  a  little  old-fashioned  by  this  time,  I 
should  think." 

"  Pardon  me.  Some  people,  as  well  as  some  things, 
neyer  grow  old-fashioned.  I  should  not  Le  ashamed 
to  produce  Chaucer^s  parish  priest  at  this  day  to  the 
best  company  in  England — I  am  not  ashamed  to  produce 
him  to  your  ladyship ;  and  if  I  can  remember  twenty 
lines  in  his  favour,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
being  a  sincere  friend  to  the  worthy  part  of  the  clergy. 
Observe,  you  must  take  them  as  I  can  patch  them 
together;  I  will  not  promise  that  I  can  recollect 
twenty  lines  de  suites  and  without  missing  a  word ;  that 
is  what  I  would  not  swear  to  do  for  his  grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

"His  grace  would  probably  excuse  you  from 
swearing ;  at  least,  I  will,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  **  on 
the  present  occasion:  so  now  for  your  twenty  lines 
in  whatever  order  you  please." 

Doctor  X ^  with  sundry  intervals  of  recollection, 

which  may  be  spared  the  reader,  repeated  the  following 

lines: 

"  Yet  has  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
But  such  a  face  as  promis'd  him  sincere. 
Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity, 
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Mild  was  bis  aooent,  and  his  action  free. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd, 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charm'd ; 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  hig^, 

He  drew  his  audience  upwards  to  the  sky. 

He  taught  the  Gospel  rather  than  the  law, 

And  forc'd  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw. 

The  tithes  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took ; 

But  never  sued,  or  curs'd  with  beQ  and  book. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  not  contracted  close 

In  streets— but  hore  and  there  a  straggling  house. 

Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request. 

To  serve  the  sick,  and  succour  the  distressed. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd. 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought, 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught." 

Lady  Delacour  wiahed  that  she  could  find  a  chap- 
iaioy  who  in  any  degree  resembled  this  charming  parish 

priest,  and  Dr  X promised  that  he  would  the  next 

day  introduce  to  her  his  friend  Mr  Moreton. 

**  McJ^reton  1  *'  said  Belinda,  **  the  gentleman, of 
whom  Mr  Percival  spoke,  Mrs  Freke^s  Mr  Moreton?" 

«  Yes,"  saidUr "X — -,  ^'the  dagpaaatfaSffMrs 
Freke  handed  in  effigy,  and  to  whom  Clarence  Hervey 
has  given  a  smalTliving." 

These  circumstances,  even  if  he  had  not  precisely 
resembled  Chaucer's  character  of  a  benevolent  clergy- 
man, would  have  strongly  interested  Lady  Delacour  in 
his  favour.  She  found  him,  upon  ^rther  acquaintance, 
a  perfect  contrast  to  her  former  chaplain ;  and  he  gra- 
dually acquired  such  salutary  influence  over  her  mind, 
that  he  relieved  her  from  the  terrors  of  Methodism,  and 
in  their  place  substituted  the  consolations  of  mild  and 
rational  piety. 

Her  conscience  was  now  at  peace  ;  her  spirits  were 
real  and  equable,  and  never  was  her  conversation  so 
agreeable.  Animated  with  the  new  feelings  of  re- 
turning health,  and  the  new  hopes  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, she  seemed  desirous  to  impart  her  felicity  to  all 
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around  her,  but  chiefly  to  Belinda,  who  had  the  strongest 
c]a.ims  upon  her  gratitude,  and  the  warmest  place  in  her 
a.f¥ection8.      Belinda  never  made  her  friend  feel  the 
^veight  of  any  obligation,  and  consequendy  Lady  Dela- 
cour's  gratitude  was  a  voluntary  pleasure— not  an  ex- 
pected duty.     Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  Miss 
Portman  than  thus  to  feel  herself  the  object  at  once  of 
esteem,  affecdon,  and  respect ;  to  see  that  she  had  not 
only  been  the  means  of  saving  her  friend's  life,  but  that 
tHe  influence  she  had  obtained  over  her  mind  was  likely 
to  be  80  permanently  beneficial  both  to  her  and  to  her 
family. 

Belinda  did  not  take  all  the  merit  of  this  reforma- 
tion to  herself:   she  was  most  willing  to  share  it,  in 

Her  own  imaginadon,  not  only  with  Dr  X and 

^Nlr  Moreton,  but  with  poor  Clarence  Hervey.  She 
ivas  pleased  to  observe  that  Lady  Delacour  never 
omitted  any  occasion  of  doing  justice  to  his  merit,  and 
she  loved  her  for  that  generosity,  which  sometimes 
passed  the  bounds  of  jusdce  in  her  eulogiums.  But 
Belinda  was '  carefid  to  preserve  her  consistency,  and 
to  guard  her  heart  from  the  dangerous  effect  ot  these 
enthusiasdc  praises ;  and  as  Lady  Delacour  was  now 
sufficiendy  re-established  in  her  health,  she  announced 
her  intendon  of  returning  immediately  to  Oakly-park, 
according  to  her  promise  to  Lady  Anne  Percival  and 
to  Mr  Vincent. 

"  But,  my  dear,*'  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  one  week 
more  is  all  I  ask  from  you — ^may  not  friendship  ask 
such  a  sacrifice  from  love  ? " 

**  You  expect,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Portman  ingenu- 
ously, •'that  before  the  end  of  ihat  time  Mr  Hervey 
will^bglbere.** 

" True.  And  have  you  no  friendship  for  him?" 
said  Lady  Delacour,  with  an  arch  smile,  **  or  is  friend- 
ship for  every  man  in  the  creation,  one  Augustus  Vincent 
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always  excq)ted9  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Oakly- 
park  ? " 

**  By  the  statute  of  Oakly-park  nothing  is  forbidden/' 
said  Belinda,  **  but  what  reason " 

"  Reason !  Oh,  I  ha^e  done  if  you  go  to  reason ! 
You  are  invulnerable  to  the  light  shafts  of  wit,  I  know, 
when  you  are  cased  in  this  heavy  armour  of  reason; 
Cupid  himself  may  strain  his  bow,  and  exhaust  his 
quiver  upon  you  in  vain.  But  have  a  care — you  can- 
not live  in  armour  all  your  life — lay  it  aside  but  for 
a  moment,  and  the  little  bold  urchin  will  make  it  his 
prize.  Remember,  in  one  of  Raphael's  pictures^  Cupid 
creeping  into  the  armour  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
world." 

<<  I  am  sufficiently  aware/'  said  Belinda,  smiling,  '^of 
the  power  of  Cupid,  and  of  his  wiles.  I  would  not 
brave  his  malice,  but  I  will  fly  from  it" 

**  It  is  so  cowardly  to  fly !  " 

**  Surely  prudence,  not  courage,  is  the  virtue  of  our 
sex. ;  and  seriously,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  I  entreat 
you  not  to  use  your  influence  over  my  mind,  lest  you 
should  lessen  my  happiness,  though  you  cannot  alter 
my  determination." 

Moved  by  the  earnest  manner  in  which  Belinda 
uttered  these  words.  Lady  Delacour  rallied  her  no 
more,  nor  did  she  longer  oppose  her  resolution  of  re- 
turning immediately  to  Oakly-park. 

**  May  I  remind  you,"  said  Miss  Portman,  **  though 
it  is  seldom  dither  politic  or  polite  to  remind  people  of 
their  promises — but  may  I  remind  you  of  ^something 
like-  a  promise  -you  made,  to  accompany  me  to  Mr 
PercivaPs?"  " 

"And  would  you  have  me  behave  so  brutally  to 
poor  Lord  Delacour,  as  to  run  away  from  him  in  this 
manner  the  moment  I  have  strength  to  run  ? " 

<<  Lord  Delacour  is  included  in  this  invitation,"  said 
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[Miss  Portman,  putting  the  last  letter  that  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Lady  Anne  Percival  into  her  hands. 

**When  I  recollect,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  as  she 
looked  over  the  letter,  "  how  well  this  Lady  Anne  of 
yours  has  behaved  to  me  about  Helena,  when  I  recollect, 
that,  though  you  have  been  with  her  so  long,  she  has 
not  supplanted  me  in  your  affections,  and  that  she  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  you  when  I  sent  Marriott  to 
Oakly-park,  and  when  I  consider  how  much  for  my 
own  advantage  it  will  be  to  accept  this  invitation,  I 
really  cannot  bring  myself,  from  pride,  or  folly,  or  any 
other  motive,  to  refuse  it.     So,  my  dear  Belinda,  pre- 
vail upon  Lord  Delacour  to  spend  his  Christmas  at 
Oakly-park,  instead  of  at  Studiey-manor  (Rantipole, 
thank  Heaven !    is  out  of  the  question),  and  prevail 
upon  yourself  to  stay  a  few  days  for  me,  and  you  shall 
take  us  all  with  you  in  triumph." 

Belinda  was  convinced  that,  when  Lady  Delacour 
had   once  tasted  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  she 
would  not  easily  return  to  that  dissipation  which  she 
had  followed  from  habit,  and  into  which  she  had  first 
been  driven  by  a  mixture  of  vanity  and  despair.    All 
the  connexions  which  she  had  imprudently  formed 
with    numbers    of  ^shionaMe    but    extravagant   and 
thoughtless  women  would  insensibly  be  broken  off  by 
this  measure;   for  Lady  Delacour,  who  was  already 
weary  of  their  company,  would  be  so  much  struck  with 
the  difiPerence  between  their  insipid  conversation  and 
the  animated  and  interesting  society  in  Lady  Anne 
Perdval's  family,  that  she  would  afrerwards  think  them 
not  only  burdensome  but  intolerable.    Lord  DelaCQur's 
intimacy  vnth  Lord  Studley  was  one  of  his  chief  in- 
ducements to  that  intemper^ce,  which  injured  almost 
equally  Eis '  constitution  and  his  understanding :   for 
some  weeks  past  he  had  abstained  from  all  excess, 
and  Belinda  was  well  aware,  thatywhen^thf  immediate 
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motive  of  huiiianityjo_LadyDelacour  ceased  to  act  upoo 
hun,  he  would  probably  retiirp  to  his  former  habats, 
if  jie  cootiDued  to  visit  his  former  associates,  tt  was 
therefore  of  importance  to  break  at  once  his  connexicm 
with  Lord  Stodley,  and  to  place  him  in  a  situatioD 
where  he  might  form  new  habits,  and  urhere  his 
dormant  talents  might  be  roused  to  exertion*  She 
was  convinced  that  his  understanding  was  not  so  much 
bdow  par  as  she  had  once  been  taught  to  think  it :  die 

Srceivedy  also,  that  since  their  reconciliation^  L»ady 
elacour  was  anxious  to  make  him  appear  to^adiap- 
tage:   whenever  he  said  an3rthing   that   was    wcNrth 
hearing,  she  looked  at   Belinda  with  triumph;  and 
whenever  he  happened  to  make  a  nuttake  in  conver- 
sation, she  either  showed  involuntary  signs  of  uneasiness, 
or  passed  it  off  with  that  easy  wit,  by  which  she 
generally  knew  how  ''to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason."    Miss  Portman  knew  that  Mr  jPercival 
possessed  the  happy  talent   of  drawing  out  all  the 
abilities  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  that  he 
did  not  value  men  merely  for  their  erudition,  science, 
or  literature ;  he  was  capable  of  paHma i-in^jAi*  pni^fj^l 
as   well   as   the  actual  range  of  Uie'  minxL     Of  his 
generosity  she  could  not  doubt,  and  ^e  was  persuaded 
that  he  would  take  every  possible  means  which  good 
nature,  joined  to  good  sense,  could  suggest,  to  raise 
Lord  Delacour  in  his  lady's  esteem,  and  to  make 
that  union  happy  which  was  indissoluble.     All  these 
reflections  passed  with  the  utmost  rapidity  in  Belinda's 
mind,  and  the  result  of  them  was,  that  she  consented 
to  wait  Lady  Delacour' s  leisure  for  her  journey. 
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PEU  A  PEU. 

THINGS  were  in  this  situation,  when  one  day 
Marriott  made  her  appearance  at  her  lady's 
toilette  with  a  face  which  at  once  proclaimed 
that  something  had  discomposed  her,  and  that  she  was 
impatient  to  be  asked  what  it  was. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Marriott  ?  *'  said  Lady  Dela- 
cour  ;  "  for  I  know  you  want  me  to  ask." 

**  Want  you  to  ask  !    O  dear,  my  lady,  no ! — ^for 

I'm  sure,  it  s  a  thing  that  goes  quite  against  me  to  tell ; 

for  I  thought,  indeed,  my  lady,  superiorly  of  the  person 

in  question ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  wished  what  I 

declare  I  should  now  be  ashamed  to  mention,  especially 

in  the  presence  of  Miss  Portman,  who  deserves  the 

best  that  this  world  can  afford  of  every  denomination. 

'Well,  ma'am,  in  one  word,"  continued  she,  addressing 

herself  to  Belinda,  ''  I  am  extremely  rejoiced  that 

things  are  as  they  are,  though  I  confess  that  was  not 

always  my   wish  or  opinion,  for  which  I  beg  Mr 

Vincent's  pardon  and  yours  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  forgiven, 

since  I'm  now  come  entirely  round  to  my  Lady  Anne 

Percival's  way  of  thinking,  which  I  learnt  from  good 

authority  at  Oakly-park;  and  I  am  now  convinced 

and  confident,  Miss  Portman,  that  everything  is  for 

the  best." 

'<  Marriott  will  inform  us,  in  due  course  of  time, 
what  has  thus  suddenly  and  happily  converted  'her," 
said  Lady  Delacour  to  Belinda,  who  was  thrown  into 
some  surprise  and  confusion  by  Marriott's  address; 
but  Marriott  went  on  with  much  warmth — 

''Dear  me!  I'm  sure  I  thought  we  had  got  rid 
of  all  double-dealers,  when  the  house  was  cleared  of 
Mr  Champfort;    but,  O   mercy!    there's   not  traps 
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enough  in  the  world  for  them  all;  I  only  wish  they 
were  all  caught  as  finely  as  some  people  were — *Tis 
what  all  double-dealers,  and  Champfort  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  regiment,  deserve — ^that  s  certain." 

*<We  must  take  patience,  my  dear  Belinda,"  said 
Lady  Delacour  calinly,  ''till  Marriott  has  exhausted 
all  the  expletives  in  and  out  of  the  English  language ; 
and  presently,  when  she  has  fought  all  her  battles  with 
Champfort  over  again,  we  may  hope  to  get  at  the 
fact." 

''Dear!  my  lady,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr 
Champfort,  nor  any  such  style  of  personage,  I  can 
assure  you;  for,  I'm  positive,  I'd  rather  think  con- 
temptibly of  a  hundred  million  Mr  Champforts  than 
of  one  such  gentleman  as  Mr  Clarence  Hervey." 

"  Clarence  Hervey !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Delacour : 

taking  it  for  granted  that  Belinda  blushed,  her  ladyship, 

.  with  superfluous  address,  instantly  turned,  so  as  to  hide 

her  friend's  face  from  Mrs  Marriott.    "  Well,  Marriott, 

what  of  Mr  Hervey  ? " 

"  O  my  lady,  something  you'll  be  surprised  to  hear, 
and  Miss  Portman,  too.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  that 
I  am  more  of  a  prude  than  is  becoming,  my  lady :  nor 
that  I  take  upon  me  to  be  so  innocent  as  not  to  know 
that  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  will,  if  it  be  only  for 
fashion's  sake,  have  such  things  as  kept  mistresses 
(begging  pardon  for  mentioning  such  trash)  ;  but  jo 
one  that  ha^  JiYedJnjhfiJKorld  thinks  anythii^g^f  that, 
e3^cept,l!.^ded  she^  , catching  a  glimps<L  of  ^Belinda's 
countenance,  "except^  to  be  sure,  msdsuoh'.jmajally 
speaking,  it's  veiy  wicked  and  shocking,  and  makes 
one  blush  before  company,  till  one's  used  to  it,  and 
oughL.C^Ctainly:J:o.be.^t  down  by  act  of  Parliamgit. 
ma'am ;  but,  my  lady,  you  know,  in  point  of  surprising 
anybody,  or  being  discreditable  in  a  young  gentleman 
of  Mr  Hervey's  fortune  and  pretensions,  it  would  be 
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mere  envy  and  scandal  to  deem  it  anything — worth 
mentioning." 

**  Then,  for  mercy's  sake,  or  mine,"  said  Lady  Dela- 
cour,  "  go  on  to  something  that  is  worth  mentioning." 

**Well,  my  lady,  you  must  know,  then,  that  yes- 
terday I  wanted  some  hempseed  for  my  bullfinch — 
Miss  Helena's  bullfinch,  I  mean ;  for  it  was  6he 
found  it  by  accident,  you  know.  Miss  Portman,  the 
day  after  we  came  here.  Poor  thing !  it  got  itself  so 
entangled  in  the  net  over  the  morello  cherry-tree,  in 
the  garden,  that  it  could  neither  get  itself  in  nor  out ; 
but  very  luckily  Miss  Helena  saw  it,  and  saved,  and 
brought  it  in :  it  was  almost  dead,  my  lady." 

"  Was  it  ? — I  mean  I  am  very  sorry  for  it :  that  is 
what  you  expect  me  to  say.  Now,  go  on — get  us 
once  past  the  bullfinch,  or  tell  us  what  it  has  to  do 
with  Clarence  Hervey." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  aiming  at,  as  fast  as  possible, 
my  lady.  So  I  sent  for  some  hempseed  for  the  bull- 
finch, and  along  with  the  hempseed  they  brought  me 
wrapped  round  it,  as  it  were,  a  printed  handbill,  as  it 
might  be,  or  advertisement,  which  I  threw  off,  disre- 
gardingly,  taking  for  granted  it  might  have  been  some 
of  those  advertisements  for  lozenges  or  razor-strops, 
that  meet  one  wherever  one  goes ;  but  Miss  Delacour 
picked  it  up,  and  found  it  was  a  kind  of  hue  and  cry 
afclLajtoien.oi:^ strayed  bulWnch.  Ma'am,  I  was  so 
provoked,  I  could  have  cried,  when  I  learnt  it  was  the 
exact  description  of  our  little  Bobby  to  a  feather — gray 
upon  the  back,  and  red  on " 

"  O  !  spare  me  the  description  to  a  feather.  Well, 
you  took  the  bird,  bullfinch,  or  Bobby,  as  you  call  it, 
home  to  its  right^  owner,  I  presume  ?  Let  me  get 
you  so  far  on  your  way." 

"  No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  that  is  not  the 
thing." 

lU  H 
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*'  Then  you  did  not  take  the  bird  home  to  its  owner 
^-«nd  you  are  a  bird-stealer  ?  With  all  my  heart :  be 
a  dog-stealer,  if  you  will — only  go  on." 

**  But,  my  laoy,  you  hurry  me  so,  it  puts  everything 
topsy-turvy  in  my  head ;  I  could  tell  it  as  fast  as  possible 
my  own  way." 

"  Do  so,  then." 

<<  I  was  ready  to  cry,  when  I  found  our  little  Bobby 
was  claimed  from  us,  to  be  sure ;  but  Miss  Delacour 
observed,  that  those  with  whom  it  had  lived  till  it  was 
gray  must  be  sorrier  still  to  part  with  it :  so  I  resolved 
to  do  the  honest  and  genteel  thing  by  the  lady  who 
advertised  for  it,  and  to  take  it  back  myself,  and  to 
refuse  the  five  guineas  reward  offered.  The  lady's 
name,  according  to  the  advertisement,  was  Ormond." 

"  Orguuid  • "  repeated  Lady  Delacour,  looking 
eagerly  at  Belinda :  '<  was  not  that  the  name  Sir  Philip 
Baddely  mentioned  to  us — ^you  remember  ? " 

**  Yes,  Ormond  was  the  name,  as  well  as  I  recollect," 
said  Belinda,  with_j  rlpgree  of  stead y.XflmpQ8Ul£Jthat 
provoked  her  ladyship.     "  Go  on,  Marriott." 

'"AnJ  the"  words  were,  to  leave  the  bird  at  a  per- 
fumer's in  Twickenham,  opposite  to ;  but  that's 

no  matter.  Well,  my  lady,  to  the  perfumer's  I  went 
with  the  bird,  this  morning.  Now,  I  had  my  reasons 
for  wishing  to  see  this  Mrs  Ormond  myself,  because, 
my  lady,  there  was  one  thing  rather  remarkable  about 
this  bullfinch,  that  it  sings  a  very  particular  tune, 
which  I  never  heard  any  bullfinch,  or  any  human 
creature,  sing  anything  like  before :  so  I  determined, 
in  my  own  cogitations,  to  ask  this  Mrs  Ormond  to 
name  the  tunes  her  bullfinch  could  sing,  before  I  pro- 
duced it ;  and  if  she  made  no  mention  of  its  knowing 
any  one  out  of  the  common  way,  I  resolved  to  keep 
my  bird  to  myself,  as  I  might  very  conscientiously 
and  genteelly  too.     So,  my  lady,  when  I  got  to  the 
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perfumer's  I  inquired  where  Mrs  Ormond  was  to  be 
found  ?  I  was  told  that  she  received  no_^  visits  from 
any,  at  least  from  tfag  .female jsgx ;  and  that  I  must 
leave  tHe^JrSr  there  till  called  for.  I  was  considering 
what  to  do,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  information 
made  about  the  female  sex,  when  in  there  came,  into 
the  shop,  a  gentleman,  who  saved  me  all  the  inde- 
licacy of  asking  particulars.  The  bullfinch  was  at 
this  time  piping  away  at  a  fine  rate,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  that  very  remarkable  strange  tune  that  I  men- 
tioned to  you.  Says  the  gentleman,  as  he  came  into 
the  shop,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  bullfinch  as  if  they 
would  have  come  fairly  out  of  his  head,  <  How  did 
that  bird  come  here  ?  * — *  I  brought  it  here,  sir,'  said 
I.  Then  he  began  to  o£[er  me  mountains  of  gold  in 
a  very  strange  way,  if  I  could  tell  him  any  tidings  of 
the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  shopman  from 
behind  the  counter  now  bent  forward,  and  whispered 
the  gentleman  that  he  could  give  him  some  information, 
if  he  would  make  it  worth  his  while ;  and  they  both 
went  together  to  a  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  and 
I  saw  no  more  of  them.  But,  my  lady,  very  opportunely 
for  me,  that  was  dying  with  curiosity,  out  of  die  parlour 
they  turned  a  young  woman  in,  to  attend  the  shop,  who 
proved  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  I  had 
done  some  little  favours  to  when  in  service  in  London. 
And  this  young  woman,  when  I  told  her  my  distress 
about  the  advertisement  and  the  bullfinch,  let  me  into 
the  whole  of  the  affair.  *  Ma'am,'  said  she,  *all  that  is 
known  about  Mrs  Ormond,  in  this  house,  or  anywhere 
else,  is  from  me  ;  so  there  was  no  occasion  for  turning 
me  out  of  the  parlour.  I  lived  with  Mrs  Ormond, 
ma'am,'  says  she,  <  for  half  a  year,  in  the  very  house  she 
now  occupies,  and  consequently  nobody  can  be  better 
informed  than  I  am :  '—to  which  I  agreed.  Then 
she  told  me  that  the  reason  that  Mrs  Ormond  never 
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saw  any  company  of  any  sort  was,  because  she  is  not 
fit  to  see  company — proper  company — for  she's  not 
a  proper  woman.  ShfcJaaa..a.jnQst  beautifulYoupg 
creature  thciSy.  shut  "pi  ^^^^  ^^ff  b'*^«^«^"^''ft^anri8 
np'w  dtaertfd  in  a  moffTi  f.n?**^  "iffnngr  *^Y  ^  ^^  H**rY*'y 
O,  my  lady !  how  the  name  struck  upon  my  ear !  I 
hoped,  however,  it  was  not  our  Mr  Hervey ;  but  it  was 
the  identical  Mr  Clarence  Hervey.  I  made  the  young 
woman  describe  him,  for  she  had  often  and  often  seen 
him,  when  he  visited  the  unfortunate  creature ;  and  the 
description  could  suit  none  but  our  Mr  Hervey,  and 
besides  it  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  she  told  me  his  linen 
was  all  marked  C.  H.  So  our  Mr  Hervey,  ma'am," 
added  Marriott,  turning  to  Belinda,  <<it  certainly  proved 
to  be,  to  my  utter  dismay  and  confusion." 

"  O  Marriott !  my  poor  head !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Delacour,  starting  from  under  her  hands :  "  that  cnid 
comb  went  at  least  half  an  inch  into  my  head — ^heads 
have  feeling  as  well  as  hearts,  believe  me."  And, 
as  she  spoke,  she  snatched  out  the  comb,  with  which 
Marriott  had  just  fastened  up  her  hair,  and  flung  it  on 
a  sofa  at  some  yards'  distance.  Whilst  Marriott  went 
to  fetch  it,  Lady  Delacom: Jthought  that  Belinda  wnnld 
have  time  to  recover  from  that  utter  dismay  and  con- 
fusion  into  which  she  hoped  that  she  must  now  be 
thrown.  '<  Come,  Marriott,  make  haste.  I  have  done 
you  at  least  a  great  &vour,  for  you  have  all  this  hair 
to  perform  upon  again,  and  you  will  have  leisure  to 
finish  this  story  of  yours — ^which,  at  all  events,  if  it 
is  not  in  any  other  respect  wonderful,  we  must  allow  is 
wonderfUly  long." 

**Well,  my  lady,  to  be  short,  then — I  was  more 
curious  than  ever,  when  I  heard  all  this,  to  hear 
more ;  and  asked  my  friend  how  she  could  ever  think 
of  staying  in  a  house  with  ladies  of  such  a  description  ? 
Upon  which  she  justified  herself  by  assuring  me,  upon 
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her  honour,  that  at  first  she  believed  the  young  lady 
was  married  privately  to  Mr  Hervev,  for  that  a  clergy- 
man came  m  secret,  and  read  prayers,  and  she  verily 
believes  that  the  unfortunate  young  creature  was  de- 
ceived barbarously,  and  made  to  fancy  herself  married 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  till  all  at  once  Mr  Hervey 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  left  off  visiting  her,  pretending 
a  necessity  to  take  a  journey,  and  handing  her  over  to 
that  vile  woman,  that  Mrs  Ormond,  who  bid  her  to  be 
comforted,  and  all  the  things  that  are  said  by  such 
women,  on  such  occasions,  by  all  accounts.  But  the 
poor  deluded  young  thing  saw  how  it  was  now  too 
plain,  and  she  was  ready  to  break  her  heart ;  but  not 
in  a  violent,  common  sort  of  way,  ma'am,  but  in  silent 
giefi>  pining"and  droopmg.  My  trienTcouH  not  stand 
tEe  sight,  nor  endure  to  look  upon  Mrs  Ormond  now 
she  knew  what  she  was;  and  so  she  left  the  house, 
without  giving  any  reason,  immediately.  I  forgot  to 
mention,  that  the  unfortunate  girFs  maiden  name  was 
St  Pierre,  my  lady ;  but  her  Christian  name,  which  was 
rather  an  out  o*  the  way  name,  I  quite  forget." 

"  No  matter,'*  said  Lady  Delacour ;  "  we  can  live 
without  it ;  or  we  can  imagine  it." 

"  To  be  sure — I  beg  pardon ;  such  sort  of  people's 
names  can't  be  of  any  consequence,  and,  I'm  sui'e,  I 
hkingjiiyself  jiow  for  going  to  the  houge,  after  all  I 
had  heard." 

"  You  did  go  to  the  house,  then  ? " 

"  To  my  shame  be  it  spoken ;  my  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  went— -but  only  on  account  of  the 
bullfinch  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great 
while  before  I  could  get  in :  but  I  was  so  firm,  that  I 
would  not  give  up  the  bird  to  no  one  but  the  lady 
herself,  that  I  got  in  at  last.  O  !  never  did  my  eyes 
light  upon  80  beautifiil  a  creature,  nor  so  graceful,  nor 
80  innocent  to  look  at !  " — Belinda  sighed — ^Marriott 
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echoed  the  sigh,  and  continued:  '*She  was  by  her- 
self, and  in  tears,  when  I  was  shown  in,  ma'am,  and 
she  started  as  if  she  had  never  seen  anybody  before  in 
her  life.  But  when  she  saw  the  bulliinch,  ma'am, 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears 
like  a  child,  she  ran  up  to  me,  and  thanked  me  again 
and  again,  kissing  the  bird  between  times,  and  putting 
it  into  her  bosom.  Well,  I  declare,  if  she  had  talked 
to  all  eternity,  she  could  never  have  made  me  pity  her 
half  so  much  as  all  this  did,  for  it  looked  so  much  like 
innocence.  I'm  sure,  nobody  that  was  not — or^  at 
le^t,  that  did  not  think^  themselves  innocent,  could 
have  such  waysTltiir  such  an  Innocent  aJtecdonTor  a 
liftTe  bird.  "^ Not  But*wHat  1  know  laHieTiff^a  certain 
description  often  have  birds,  but  then  their  fondness 
is  all  affectation  and  fashion ;  but  this  poor  thing  was 
al],  nature.  Ah!  poor  unfortunate  girl,  thought  I — 
but  it'^s  no  matter  what  I  thought  now,"  said  Mar- 
riott, shutting  her  eyes,  to  hide  the  tears  that  came 
into  them  at  this  instant ;  *^  I  was  ashamed  of  myself, 
when  I  saw  Mrs  Ormond  just  then  come  into  the 
room,  which  made  me  recollect  what  sort  of  company 
I  was  in.  La !  my  lady,  how  I  detested  the  sight  of 
her !  She  looked  at  me,  too,  more  like  a  dragon  than 
anything  else;  though  in  a  civil  way,  and  as  if  she 
was  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  she  asked  Miss  St 
Pierre,  as  she  called  her,  how  I  had  got  in  (in  a 
whisper),  and  she  made  all  sort  of  signs  afterward  to 
her,  to  go  out  of  the  room.  Never  having  been  in 
such  a  situation  before,  I  was  quite  robbed  of  all 
fluency,  and  could  not — ^what  with  the  anger  I  felt 
for  the  one,  and  sorrow  for  the  other — get  out  a  word 
of  common  sense,  or  even  recollect  what  pretence 
brought  me  into  the  room,  till  the  bird  very  luckily 
put  it  into  my  head  by  beginning  to  sing ;  so  then  I 
asked,  whether  they  could  certify  it  to  be  theirs  by  any 
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particular  tune  of  its  own  ?  <  O  yes/  said  Miss  St 
Pierre;  and  she  sung  the  very  same  tune.  I  never 
heard  so  sweet  a  voice;  but,  poor  thing,  something 
came  across  her  mind  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  she 
stopped ;  but  she  thanked  me  again  for  bringing  back 
the  bird,  which,  she  said,  had  been  hers  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  that  she  loved  it  dearly.  I  stood,  I 
believe,  like  one  stupified,  till  I  was  roused  by  the 
tvoman^s  offering  to  put  the  five  guineas  reward, 
mentioned  in  the  advertisement,  into  my  hand.  The 
touQh  of  her  gold  made  me  start,  as  if  it  had  bg^n 
a  snake^  and  I  pushed  it  irom'ine ;  and  when  she 
pressed  it  again,  I  threw  it  on  the  table,  scarce  knowing 
what  I  did ;  and  just  then,  in  her  iniquitous  hand,  I 
saw  a  letter,  directed  to  Clarence  Hervey,  Esq.  O, 
how  I  hated  the  sight  of  his  name,  and  everything 
belonging  to  him,  ma'am,  at  that  minute.  I'm  sure,  I 
could  not  have  kept  myself  from  saying  something 
quite' outrageous,  if  I  had  not  taken  myself  out  of  the 
house,  as  I  did,  that  instant. 

**When  there  are  women  enough  bom  and  bred 
good  for  nothing,  and  ladies  enough  to  flirt  with  that 
would  desire  no  better,  that  a  gentleman,  like  Mr 
Clarence  Hervey,  ma'am,  should  set  his  wits,  as  one 
may  say,  to  be  the  ruin  of  such  a  sweet,  innocent- 
looking  young  creature,  and  then  desert  her  in  that 
barbarous  way,  after  bringing  a  clergyman  to  deceive 
her  with  a  mock  ceremony,  and  all— O !  there  is  no 
fashion,  nor  nothing  can  countenance  such  wickedness ! 
'tis  the  worst  of  wickedness  and  cruelty — and  I  shall 
think  and  say  so  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life." 

"  Well  said,  Marriott,"  cried  Lady  Delacour. 

<<And  now  you  know  the  reason,  ma'am,"  added 
Marriott,  <*  that  I  said,  I  was  glad  things  are  as  they  are. 
To  bfijsureJLandw.  everybody  once  thought — ^but  that's 
all  Pver.  now— aiid  I  am.  glad  things  are  as  they^are.^* 
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Lady  Dekcour  once  more  turned  her  quick  eyes 
upon  Belinda,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  she 
seemed  to  sympathise  with  Marriott's  indignation* 

In  the  evening,  when  they  were  alone,  Lady  Dela- 
cour  touched  upon  the  subject  again,  and  observed, 
that  as  they  should  now,  in  all  probability,  see  Mr 
Hervey  in  a  few  days,  they  might  be  able  to  form  a 
better  judgment  of  this  affair,  which  she  doubted  not 
hadjbeen  exaggerated.  **You  should  judgeTrom  the 
whole  of  Clarence's  conduct  and  ch^cter,  and  not 
from  any  particular  part,"  said  her  ladyship.  *<  Do 
not  his  letters  breathe  a  spirit  of  generosity  ?  " 

**  But,"  interrupted  Miss  Portman,  **  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  judge  of  Mr  Hervey's  whole  conduct  and 
character,  nor  of  any  part  of  it;  his  letters  and  his 
generosity  are  nothing ^" 

**  To  you  ? "  said  Lady  Dekcour,  with  a  smile. 

''This  is  no  time,  and  no  subject  for  raillery,  my 
dear  friend,"  said  Belinda;  ''you  assured  me,  and  I 
believed  you,  that  the  idea  of  Mr  Hervey's  return  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  when  you  prevailed  upon 
me  to  deky  my  journey  to  Oakly-park.  As  I  now 
understand  that  your  kdyship  has  changed  your  mind, 
I  must  request  your  ladyship  will  permit  me " 

"  I  will  permit  you  to  do  what  you  please,  dearest 
Belinda,  except  to  call  me  your  ladyship  twice  in  one 
sentence.  You  shall  go  to  Oakly-park  the  day  after 
to-morrow :  will  that  content  you,  my  dear  ?  I  admire 
your  strength  of  mind — you  are  much  fitter  to  conduct 
yourself  than  I  am  to  conduct  you.  I  have  done  with 
raillery :  my  first,  my  only  object,  is  your  happiness. 
I  respect  and  esteem  as  much  as  I  love  you,  and  I  love 
ycui  lv*ft,pr  ^^^^  anything  j^)OB-  earth'  power  excepted, 
you  will  8ay;;^power  not  excepted^  belieygjae;  and  if 
you  are  one  of  those  strange  people  that  cannot  believe 
without  proof,  you  shall  have  proof  positive  upon  the 
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spot,"  added  she,  ringing  the  bell  as  she  spoke.  *<  I 
will  no  longer  contend  for  power  over  your  mind  with 
your  friends  at  Oakly-park.  I  will  give  orders,  in  your 
presence,  to  Marriott,  to  prepare  for  our  march — I 
did  not  call  it  retreat ;  but  there  is  nothing  shows  so 
much  generalship  as  a  good  retreat,  unless  it  be  a  great 
victory.  I  am,  I  confess,  rather  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  victory."'" 

*^*1So  am  I,"  said  Belinda,  with  a  smile ;  "I  am  so 
strongly  prejudiced  in  hvovn  of  victory,  that  rather 
than  obtain  no  other,  I  would  even  be  content  with  a 
Victory  over  myself." 

Scarcely  tiad  "Belinda  pronounced  these  words,  when 
Lord  Delacour,  who  had  dined  in  town,  entered  the 
room,  accompanied  by  Mr  Vincent. 

*<Give  me  leave.  Lady  Delacour,  to  introduce  to 
you,"  said  his  lordship,  <<  a  young  gentleman,  who  has 
a  great,  and,  I  am  sure,  a  most  disinterested  desire  to 
cultivate  your  ladyship's  further  acquaintance." 

Lady  Delacour  received  him  with  all  the  politeness 
imaginable;  and  even  her  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
Clarence  Hervey  could  not  prevent  her  from  being 
struck  with  his  appearance.  II  a  in£niment  Fair  d'un 
heros  de  roman,  thought  she,  and  Belinda  is  not  quite 
so  great  a  philosopher  as  I  imagined.  In  due  time  her 
ladyship  recollected  that  she  had  orders  to  give  to 
Marriott  about  her  journey,  that  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  she  should  leave  Miss  Portman  to  entertain 
Mr  Vincent,  if  possible,  without  her,  for  a  few  minutes ; 
and  Lord  Delacour  departed,  contenting  himself  with 
the  usual  excuse  of — letters  to  writer 

**  I  ought  to  be  delighted  with  your  gallantry,  Mr 
Vincent,"  said  Belinda,  "  in  travelling  so  many  miles, 
to  remind  me  of  my  promise  about  Oakly-park ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  so  much 
unnecessary  trouble  :  Lady  Delacour  is,  at  this  instant. 
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preparing  for  our  journey  to  Mr  Percival's.    We  intend 
to  set  out  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

**  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it — I  shall  be  infinitely  over- 
paid for  my  journey^  by  having  the  pleasure  of  going 
back  with  you." 

After  some  conversation  upon  different  subjects,  Mr 
Vincent,  with  an  air  of  frankness  which  was  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  Belinda,  put  into  her  hands  an  anon^ 
letter,  which  he  had  received  the  precedingllay* 

"  It  is  not  worth  your  reading,"  said  he ;  **  but  I 
know  you  too  well  to  fear  that  it  should  give  you  any 
pain ;  and  I  hope  you  know  me  too  well,  to  appreheqd 
that  it  could  make  any  im|H:ession  on  my  mind." 

Belinda  read  with  some  surprise : — 

**  Rash  young^  man!  beware^fconnecting  ,youMdf 
with  the'lady  to  whom  you  have  latd^^been  drawn  in 
to  pay  your  addresses :  sb^ls  die  most  artfrl  nf  w<yypMi. 
She  has  been  educated,  as  you  may  find  upon  inquiry, 
by  one,  whose  successful  tnide  it  has  been  to  draw  in 
young  men  of  fortune  for  her  nieces,  whence  she  has 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  maich~maker  general. 
The  only  niece  whom  she  could  not  get  rid  of  any 
other  way  she  sent  to  the  most  dissipated  and  unprin- 
cipled viscountess  in  town.  The  viscountess  fell  sick, 
and,  as  it  was  universally  reported  last  winter,  the  young 
lady  was  immediately,  upon  her  friend's  death,  to  have 
been  married  to  the  viscount  widower.  But  the  vis- 
countess detected  the  connexion,  and  the  young  lady, 
to  escape  from  her  friend's  rage,  and  from  public  shame, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  certain  shades  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Harrowgate ;  where  she  passed  herself 
for  a  saint  upon  those  who  were  too  honourable  them- 
selves to  be  suspicious  of  others. 

"At  length  the  quarrel  between  her  and  thevi3- 
countess  was  made  up,  by  her  address  and  boldness  m 
declaring,  that  if  she  was  not  recalled,  she  would  divulge 
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some  secrets  respecting  a  certain  mysierious  boudoir  in 
her  "iadyship's  "House :  this  thi*eat  terriiie^  the  vis- 
countess, who  sent  off  express  for  her  late  discarded 
humble  companion.  The  quarrel  was  hushed  up, 
and  the  young  lady  is  now  with  her  noble  friend  at 
Twickenham.  The  person  who  used  to  be  let  up 
the  private  stairs  into  the  boudoir,  by  Mrs  Marriott,  is 
now  more  conveniently  received  at  Twickenham." 

Much  more  was  said  by  the  letter- writer  in  the  same 
strain.  The  name  of  Clarence  Hervey,  in  the  last  page, 
caught  Belinda's  eye ;  and  with  a  trepidation  which  she 
did  not  feel  at  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  she  read,  the 
conclusion. 

<*The  viscount  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  un- 
rivalled in  the  young  lady's  ravour.  A  young  gentle- 
man, of  large  fortune,  great  talents,  and  uncommon 
powers  of  pleasing,  has,  for  some  months,  been  her 
secret  object;  but  he  has  been  prudent  enough  to 
escape  her  matrimonial  snares,  though  he  carries  oit 
a  cprrespgndiMice  with_h^  through  the  nieanaL  p£„lier 
friencl  the  yiscpuntess,  to  whom^he  privately  writes. 
The  noHe^iady  hasbargained  to  make  over  to  her 
confidante  all  her  interest  in  Hervey's  heart.  He  is 
expected  every  day  to  return  from  his  tour ;  and,  if  the 
schemes  upon  him  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  promised 
return  to  die  neighbourhood  of  Harrowgate  will  never 
be  thought  of.  Mr  Vincent  wilX  be  left  in  the  lurch ; 
he  will  not  even  have  the  lady's  feir  hand — her  fair 
heart  is  Clarence  Hervey's,  at  all  events.  Further 
particulars  shall  be  communicated  to  Mr  Vincent,  if  he 
pays  due  attention  to  this  warning  from 

"  A  Sincere  Friend.  " 

As  soon  as  Belinda  had  finished  this  curious  produc- 
tion, she  thanked  Mr  Viiicent,  with  more  kindness 
than  she  had  ever  before  shown  him,  for  the  confidence 
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he  placed  in  her,  and  for  the  openness  with  which  he 
tre^ed  her.  She  begged  his  permission  to  show  this 
letter  to  Lady  DelacouTy  though  he  had  previoiiF^/ 
dreaded  the  effect  which  it  might  hare  upon  her  lady- 
ship's feelings. 

Her  first  exclamation  was,  **  This  is  one  of  Harriot 
Freke's  frolics;"   but  as  her  ladyship's  indignation 
against  Mrs  Freke  had  long  since  subsided  into  utter 
contempt,  she  did  not  waste  another  thought  upon  the 
writer  of  this  horrible  letter ;  but  instandy  the  whole 
energy  of  her  mind  and  fire  of  her  eloquence  burst  forth 
in  an  eulogium  upon  her  friend.     Careless  of  all  that 
concerned  herself,  she  explained,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  everything  that  could  exalt  Belinda:    she 
described  all  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  her 
friend  had  been  placed ;  she  mentioned  the  secret  with 
which  she  had  been  intrusted ;  the  honour  with  which, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  reputation,  she  had  kept 
her  promise  of  secrecy  inviolable,  when  Lord  Delacour, 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication  and  jealousy,  had  endeavoured 
to  wrest  from  Marriott  the  key  of  the  mysterious  Boudoir, 
She  confessed  her  own  absurd  jealousy,  explained  how 
it  had  been  excited  by  the  artifices  of  Champfort  and 
Sir   Philip    Baddely,   how   slight   circumstances  had 
worked  her  mind  up  almost  to  phrensy.    ^<  The  temper, 
the  dignity,  the  gentleness,  the  humanity  with  which 
Belinda  bore  ^th  me,  during  this  paroxysm  of  mad- 
ness, "  said  Lady  Delacour,  **  I  never  can  forget ;  nor 
the  spirit  with  which  she  left  my  house,  when  she  saw 
me  unworthy  of  her  esteem,  and  ungrateful  for  her 
kindness  ;  nor  the  magnanimity  with  which  she  returned 
to  me,  when  I  thought  myself  upon  my  deathbed :  all 
this  has   made  an   impression   upon  my  soul,  which 
never,  whilst  I  have  hfe  and  reason,  can  be  ef&ced. 
She  has  saved  my  life.     She  has  made  my  life  worth 
saving.     She  has  made  me  feel  my  own  value.     She 
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Has  made  me  know  my  own  happiness.  She  has  re- 
conciled me  to  my  husband.  She  has  united  me  with 
my  child.  She  has  been  my  guardian  angel. — She^ 
the  confidante  of  my  intrigues ! — she  leagued  with  me 
in  vice !— No,  I  am  bound  to  her  by  ties  stronger  than 
vice  ever  felt ;  than  vice,  even  in  the  utmost  ingenuity 
of  its  depravity,  can  devise.** 

Exhausted  by  the  vehemence  with  which  she  had 
spoken.  Lady  Delacour  paused;  but  Vincent,  who 
sympathised  in  her  enthusiasm,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  in  hopes  that  she  had  yet  more  to  say. 

**  I  might,  perhaps,  you  will  think,"  continued  she, 
smiling,  ^^  have  spared  you  this  history  of  myself,  and 
of  my  own  af&lrs,  Mr  Vincent;  but  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  tell  you  the  plain  facts,  which  malice  has 
distorted  into  the  most  odious  form.  This  is  the 
quarrel,  this  is  the  reconciliation,  of  which  your  anony- 
mous friend  has  been  so  well  informed.  Now,  as  to 
Clarence  Hervey." 

*<  I  have  explained  to  Mr  Vincent,"  interrupted 
Belinda,  "everything  that  he  could  wish  to  know  on 
that  subject,  and  I  now  wish  you  to  teU  him  that  I  faith- 
fully remembered  my  promise  to  return  to  Oakly-park, 
and  that  we  were  actually  preparing  for  the  journey." 

**  Look  here,  sir,"  cried  Lady  Delacour,  opening  the 
door  of  her  dressing-room,  in  which  Marriott  was  upon 
her  knees,  locking  a  trunk,  "here's  dreadful  note  of 
preparation." 

**You  are  a  happier  man  than  you  yet  know,  Mr 
Vincent,"  continued  Lady  Delacour ;  "  for  I  can  teU 
you,  that  some  persuasion,  some  raillery,  and  some  wit, 
I  flatter  myself,  have  been  used,  to  detain  Miss  Portman 
from  you.** 

**  From  Oakly-park,**  interrupted  Belinda. 

*<  From  Oakly-park,  &c.,  a  few  days  longer.  Shall 
I  be  frank  with  you,  Mr  Vincent  ? — ^Yes>  for  I  cannot 
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help  it — I  am  not  of  the  nature  of  anonymous  letter- 
writers  :  I  cannot,  either  secretly  or  publicly,  sign  or 
say  myself  a  sincere  friend^  without  being  one  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  influence.  I  never  give  my  vote 
without  my  interest,  nor  my  interest  without  my  vote. 
Now  Clarence  Hervey  is  my  friend.  Start  not  at  all, 
sir — ^you  have  no  reason  ;  for  if  he  is  my  friend,  Miss 
Portman  is  yours :  which  has  the  better  bargain  ?  But, 
as  I  was  gomg  to  tell  you,  Mr  Clarence  Hervey  is  my 
friend,  and  I  am  his.  My  vote,  interest,  and  influence, 
have  consequently  been  all  in  his  favour.  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  long  admired  the  (Bgmty  of  Miss 
Portman's  mndy  and  the  linfUdty  of  her  charactery^ 
continued  her  ladyship,  with  an  arch  look  at  Belinda ; 
'<and  though  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  genius  to 
begin  with  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mood, 
<  I  love,'  yet_  I  was,  and  am,  convinced  th^t  ho  Ant^ 
Ipve  her.*' 

^'Can  you,  dear  Lady  Delacour,"  cried  Belinda, 
<<  speak  in  this  manner,  and  recollect  all  we  heard 
from  Marriott  this  morning?  And  to  what  purpose 
aUthis?" 

**  To  what  purpose,  my  dear  ?  To  convince  your 
friend,.  Mr  .Vincent^  that  I  am  neither  fool,  nor  knaye ; 
but  that  I  deal  fairly  by  you^  by  him,  and  by  all  the 
world.  Mr  Hervey^s  conduct  towards  Miss  Portman 
has,  I  acknowledge,  sir,  been  undecided.  Some  circum- 
stances have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  which  throw 
doubts  upon  his  honour  and  integrity— doubts  which,  I 
firmly  believe,  he  will  clear  up  to  my  sads^tion  at 
least,  as  soon  as  I  see  him,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  in  his 
power;  with  this  conviction,  and  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  no  man  upon  earth  is  so  well  suited  to  my  friend — 
pardon  me,  Mr  Vincent,  if  my  wishes  differ  from  yours : 
though  my  sincerity  may  give  you  present,  it  may  save 
you  from  future,  pain." 
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"Your  ladyship's  sincerity,  whatever  pain  it  may 
give  me,  I  admire,"  said  Mr  Vincent,  with  some  pride 
in  his  manner  ;  "  but  I  see  that  I  must  despair  of  the 
honour  of  your  ladyship's  congratulations. 

**  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Lady  Delacour ;  "  there 
you  are-  quite  mistaken :  the  man  of  Belinda's  choice 
must  receive  my  congratulations;  he  must  do  more — 
he  must  become  my  friend.  I  would  never  rest  till 
I  had  won  his  regard,  nor  should  I  in  the  least  be 
apprehensive  that  he  would  not  have  sufficient  great- 
ness of  mind  to  forgive  my  having  treated  him  with 
a  degree  of  sincerity  which  the  common  forms  of 
politeness  cannot  justify,  and  at  which  common  souls 
would  be  scandalized  past  recovery." 

Mr  Vincent's  pride  was  entirely  vanquished  by  this 
speech ;  and  with  that  frankness  by  which  his  manners 
were  usually  characterised,  he  thanked  her  for  having 
distinguished  him  from  common  souls ;  and  assured  her 
that  such  sincerity  as  hers  was  infinitely  more  to  his 
taste  than  that  refined  politeness  of  which  he  was 
aware  no  one  was  more  perfect  mistress  than  Lady 
Delacour. 

Here  their  conversation  ended,  and  Mr  Vincent,  as 
it  was  now  late,  took  his  leave. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Belinda,"  said  Lady  Delacour, 
when  he  was  gone,  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  im- 
patience to  return  to  Oakly-park ;  I  am  not  so  j^artial 
to  my  knightly  as  JQ-  compare  him*,  in  personal  accom- 
plishnyptfi,  yi\^  yQiir  hgrn,  I  acknowledge,  also,  that 
there  is  something  vastly  prepossessing  in  the  frankness 
of  his  manners ;  he  has  behaved  admirably  well  about 
this  abominable  letter ;  but,  what  is  better  than  all  in  a 
lady's  eyes,  he  is  eperdument  amoureux,^' 

^^  Not  eperdument^  I  hope,"  said  Belinda. 

"Then,  as  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  your 
hero   to   be   eperdument   amour eux^  I   presume,"    said 
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Lady  Delacoury  '^  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  a 
heroine  should  be  in  love  at  alL  So  love  and  mar- 
riage are  to  be  separated  by  philosophy,  as  weU  as  by 
Bishion.  This  is  Lady  Anne  Percival's  doctrine  !  I 
give  Mr  Percival  joy.  I  remember  the  time,  when  he 
^ncied  love  essential  to  happiness." 

**  I  believe  he  not  only  fancies,  but  is  sure  of  it  now, 
from  experience,"  said  Belinda. 

"  Then  he  interdicts  love  only  to  his  friends  ?  He 
does  not  think  it  essential  that  you  should  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter.  You  may  marry  his  ward, 
and  welcome,  without  being  in  love  with  him." 

**  But  not  without  loving  him,"  said  Belinda. 

<<  I  am  not  casuist  enough  in  these  matters  to  under- 
stand the  subtle  distinction  you  make,  with  the  true 
Percival  emphasis,  between  loving  and  idling  in  love. 
But  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  by  loving,  loving  as 
half  the  world  do  when  they  marry." 

"  As  it  would  be  happy  for  half  the  world  if  they 
did,"  replied  Belinda  mildly,  but  with  a  firmness  of 
tone  that  her  ladyship  felt.  ^<  I  should  despise  myself 
and  deserve  no  pity  from  any  human  being,  if,  after 
all  I  have  seen,  I  could  think  of  marrying  for  con- 
venience or  interest." 

<'Oh!  pardon  me;  I  meant  not  to  insinuate  such 
an  idea :  even  your  worst  enemy.  Sir  Philip  Baddely, 
would  acquit  you  there.  I  meant  but  to  hint,  my  dear 
Belinda,  diat  a  heart  such  as  yours  is  formed  for  love 
in  its  highest,  purest,  happiest  state." 

A  pause  ensued. 

'<Such  happiness  can  be  secured  only,"  resumed 
Belinda,  **  by  a  union  with  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue." 

^'  A  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  I  suppose,  means  Mr 
Vincent,"  said  Lady  Delacour :  "  no  doubt  you  have 
lately  learned  in  the  same  sober  style  that  a  little  love 
will  suffice  with  a  great  deal  of  esteem." 
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"  I  hope  I  have  learned  lately  that  a  great  deal 
of  esteem  is  the  best  foundation  for  a  great  deal  of 
love." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Lady  Delacour ;  "  but  we  often 
see  people  working  at  the  foundation  all  their  lives 
without  getting  any  farther." 

^<  And  those  who  build  their  castles  of  happiness  in 
the  air,"  said  Belinda,  "  are  they  more  secure,  wiser, 
or  happier?" 

*«  Wiser !  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  said  Lady 
Delacour ;  "  but  happier  I  do  believe  they  are ;  for 
the  castle-building  is  always  a  labour  of  lovcy  but  the 
foundation  of  drudgery  is  generally  lovers  labour  lost. 
Poor  Vincent  will  find  it  so." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Belinda  ;  "  for  already  his  solid 
good  qualities " 

"  Solid  good  qualities !  "  interrupted  Lady  Dela- 
cour :  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but, 
my  dear,  you  know  we  never  fall  in  love  with  good 
qualities,  excepti'tfideet^^Whetr'they  are"  joined"  to-aiT 
aqttiite?  nose— oh !  that  aquiline  nose  of  Mr  Vin- 
cent's !  I  am  more  afraid  of  it  than  of  all  his  solid 
good  qualities.  He  has  again,  I  acknowledge  it,  much 
Uie  advantage  of  Clarence  Hervey  in  personal  accom- 
plishments. But  you  are  not  a  woman  to  be  decided 
by  personal  accomplishments." 

"  And  you  wiU  not  allow  me  to  be  decided  by  solid 
good  qualities,"  said  Belinda.  ^<  So  by  what  must  I 
be  determined  ? " 

«<  By  your  heart,  my  dear ;  by  your  heart :  trust 
your  heart  only." 

"  Alas !  "  said  Belinda,  "  how  many,  many  women 
have  deplored  their  having  trusted  to  their  hearts 
only." 

*<  Their  hearts !  but  I  said  your  heart :  mind  your 
pronouns,  my   dear ;  that   makes  all   the  diSerence. 
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But,  to  be  serious,  teU  me,  do  you  really  and  hondjide^ 
as  my  old  uncle  the  lawyer  used  to  say,  love  Mr 
Vincent  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Belinda,  "  I  do  not  love  him  yet.** 

**But  lor  that  emphatic  ji^f,  how  1  should  have 
worshipped  you.  I  wish  I  could  once  clearly  under- 
stand die  state  of  your  mind  about  Mr  Vincent,  and 
then  I  should  be  able  to  judge  how  far  I  might  indulge 
myself  in  raillery  without  being  absolutely  impertinent. 
So,  without  intruding  upon  your  confidrace,  tell  me 
whatever  you  please." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of  my  own  mind,** 
replied  Belinda,  looking  up  with  an  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance. **I  esteem  Mr  Vincent;  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  the  proofs  he  has  given  me  of  steady  attach- 
ment, and  of  confidence  in  my  integrity.  I  like  his 
manners  and  the  frankness  of  his  temper ;  but  I  do 
not  yet  love  him,  and  till  I  do  no  earthly  considera- 
tion could  prevail  upon  me  to  marry  him.* 

"Perfectly  satishictory,  my  dear  Belinda;  and  yet 
I  cannot  be  quite  at  ease  whilst  Mr  Vincent  is  present, 
and  my  poor  Clarence  absent:  proximity  is  such  a 
dangerous  advantage  even  with  the  wisest  of  us.  The 
absent  lose  favour  so  quickly  in  Cupid's  court,  as  in  all 
other  courts ;  and  they  are  such  victims  to  false  reports 
and  vile  slanderers !  ** 

Belinda  sighed. 

"Thank  you  for  that  sigh,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Delacour.  "  May  I  ask,  would  you,  if  you  discovered 
that  Mr  Vincent  had  a  Virginia,  discard  him  for  ever 
from  your  thoughts  ?  *' 

"  If  I  discovered  that  he  had  deceived  and  behaved 
dishonourably  to  any  woman,  I  certainly  should  banish 
him  for  ever  from  my  regard." 

"With  as  much  ease  as  you  banished  Clarence 
Hervey  \  ** 
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**  With  more,  perhaps." 

"Then  you  acknowledge — ^that's  all  I  want — ^that 
you  liked  Clarence  better  than  you  do  Vincent  ?  '* 

^*  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Belinda,  colouring  up  to 
lier  temples;  "but  that  time  is  entirely  past,  and  I 
never  look  back  to  it." 

^^  But  if  you  were  forced  to  look  back  to  it,  my 
dear — ^if  Clarence  Hervey  proposed  for  you — ^would 
not  you  cast  a  lingering  look  behind  ? " 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  as 
my  friend,"  cried  Belinda,  speaking  and  looking  with 
great  earnestness ;  **  let  me  beg  of  you  to  forbear. 
Do  not  use  your  powerful  influence  over  my  heart 
to  make  me  think  of  what  I  ought  not  to  think,  or 
do  what  I  ought  not  to  do.  I  have  permitted  Mr 
"Vincent  to  address  me.  You  cannot  imagine  that  I 
am  so  base  as  to  treat  him  with  duplicity,  or  that  I 
consider  him  only  as  a  fis^aUer ;  no — I  have  treated, 
I  will  treat  him  honourably.  He  knows  exactly 
the  state  of  my  mind.  He  shall  have  a  fair  trial 
vrhether  he  can  win  my  love ;  the  moment  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  he  cannot  succeed,  I  will  tell  him  so  de- 
cidedly :  but  if  ever  I  should  feel  for  hmi  that  affection 
'which  is  necessary  for  my  happiness  and  his,  I  hope 
I  shall  without  fear,  even  of  Lady  Delacour's  ridicule 
or  displeasure,  avow  my  sentiments  and  abide  by  my 
choice." 

"My  dear,  I  admire  you,"  said  Lady  Delacour; 
**but  I  am  incorrigible;  I  am  not  fit  to  hear  myself 
convinced.  After  all,  I  am  impelled  by  the  genius  of 
imprudence  to  tell  you,  that,  in  spite  of  Mr  Percival's 
cure  iox  first  lovesy  I  .consider  love  ajLA JJ^JJ^^^PCX-  that 
can  be  had  but  once." 

"  As^you  acknowledge  that  you  are  not  fit  to  hear 
yourself  convinced,"  said  Belinda,  "  I  will  not  argue 
this  point  with  you." 
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"  But  you  will  allow,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  **  as  it 
is  said  or  sung  in  Cupid's  calendar,  that- 

'  Un  peu  d'amoiir,  un  peu  de  soin, 
Menent  souvent  un  CGeur  bien  loin ;  * " 

and  she  broke  off  the  conversation  by  singing  that 
beautifid  French  air. 


LOVE  ME,  LOVE  MY  DOG. 

THE  only  interest  that  honest  people  can  take  in 
the  hte  of  rogues  is  in  their  detection  and 
punishment ;  the  reader,  then,  will  be  so  fiu: 
interested  in  the  fate  of  Mr  Champfort,  as  to  feel 
some  satisfaction  at  his  being  safely  lodged  in  New- 
gate.  The  circumstance  which  Ted  to  this  ^sirable 
catastrophe  was  the  anonymous  letter  to  Mr  Vincent 
From  the  first  moment  that  Marriott  saw  or  heard  of 
the  letter  she  was  convinced,  she  said,  that  ^<  Mr  Champ- 
fort  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  J*  Lady  Delacour  was 
equally  convinced  that  Harriot  Freke  was  the  author 
of  the  epistle;  and  she  supported  her  opinion  by 
observing,  that  Champfort  could  neither  write  nor 
spell  English.  Marriott  and  her  lady  were  both 
right.  Ir^w^  a  joint,  or  rather  a  triplicate  pgcfiarm- 
^Qe.  Champfort,  in  conjunction  ^:8riilLjh£«-atupid 
maid,  furnished  the  intelligence,  which  Mrs  Freke 
manu&ctured;  and  when  she  had  put  the  whole  into 
proper  style  and  form,  Mr  Champfort  got  her  rough 
draught  fairly  copied  at  his  leisure,  and  transmitted  his 
copy  to  Mr  Vincent.  Now  all  this  was  discovered  by 
a  very  slight  circumstance.  The  letter  was  copied  by 
Mr  Champfort  upon  a  sheet  of  mourning  paper,  off 
which  he  thought  that  he  had  carefidly  cut  the  edges ; 
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but  one  bit  of  the  black  edge  remained,  which  did  not 
escape  Marriott's  scrutinizing  eye.  <<Lord  bless  my 
stars !  my  lady/'  she  exclaimed,  <<  this  must  be  the 
paper — I  mean  may  be  the  paper — that  Mr  Chanopfort 
was  cutting  a  quire  of  the  yery  day  before  Miss  Port- 
man  left  town.  It's  a  great  while  ago,  but  I  remember 
it  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  I  saw  a  parcel  of 
black  jags  of  paper  littering  the  place,  and  asked  what 
had  been  going  on  ?  and  was  told,  that  it  was  only  Mr 
Champfort,  who  had  been  cutting  some  paper ;  which, 
to  be  sure,  I  concluded  my  lord  had  given  to  him, 
having  no  farther  occasion  for — as  my  lord  and  you, 
my  lady,  were  just  going  out  of  mourning  at  that  time, 
as  you  may  remember." 

'  Lord  Delacour,  when  the  paper  was  shown  to  him, 
recognized  it  inmiediately  by  a  private  mark  which 
he  had  put  on  the  outside  sheet  of  a  division  of  letter 
paper,  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  given  to  Champ- 
fort,  but  which  he  had  missed  about  the  time  Marriott 
mentioned.  Between  the  leaves  of  this  paper  his  lord- 
ship had  put,  as  it  was  often  his  practice,  some  bank 
notes :  they  were  notes  but  of  small  value,  and  when 
he  missed  them  he  was  easily  persuaded  by  Champfort 
that,  as  he  had  been  much  intoxicated  the  preceding 
night,  he  had  thrown  them  away  with  some  useless 
papers.  He  rummaged  through  his  writing-desk  in 
vain,  and  then  gave  up  the  search.  It  was  true  that  on 
this  very  occasion  he  gave  Champfort  the  remainder 
of  some  mourning  paper,  which  he  made  no  scruple, 
therefore,  of  producing  openly.  Certain  that  he  could 
swear  to  his  own  private  mark,  and  that  he  could  identify 
his  notes  by  their  numbers,  &c.,  of  which  he  had  luckily 
a  memorandum.  Lord  Delacour^  enraged  to  find  himself 
both  robbed  and  duped  by  a  favourite  servant,  in  whom 
he  had  placed  implicit  confidence,  was  effectually  roused 
fi'om  his  natural  indolence:   he  took  such  active  and 
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successful  measures,  that  Mr  Champfbrt  was  committed 
to  gaoly  to  take  his  trial  for  the  robbery.  To  make 
peace  for  himself,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  insti- 
gated by  Mrs  Freke  to  get  the  anonymous  letter  written. 
This  lady  was  now  suffering  just  punishment  for  her 
(roRci^  and  Lady  Delacour  thought  her  ^en  so  much 
below  indignation,  that  she  advised  Belinda  to  take  no 
manner  of  notice  of  her  conduct,  except  by  simply  re- 
turning the  letter  to  ho*,  with  ^^Miss  Portman's,  Mr 
Vincent's,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Delacour 's,  compliments 
and  thanks  to  a  sincere  friend^  who  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  villainy  to  justice." 

So  much  for  Mrs  Freke  and  Mr  Champfort,  who, 
both  together,  scarcely  deserve  an  episode  of  ten  lines. 

Now  to  return  to  Mr  Vincent.  Animated  by  fresh 
hope,  he  pressed  his  suit  with  Belinda  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  sanguine  temper.  Though  little  disposed 
to  fear  any  future  evil,  especially  in  the  midst  of  present 
felicity,  yet  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  that  might 
ensue  to  him  from  Clarence  Hervey's  arrival ;  he  was 
therefore  impatient  for  the  intermediate  day  to  pass, 
and  it  was  with  heartfelt  joy  that  he  saw  the  carriages 
at  last  at  the  door,  which  were  actually  to  convey  them 
to  Oakly-park.  Mr-  Vincent,  who  had  all  the  West 
Indian  love  for  magnificence,  had  upon  this  occasion 
an  extremely  handsome  equipage.  Lady  Delacour, 
though  she  was  disappointed  by  Clarence  Hervey's  not 
appearing,  did  not  attempt  to  delay  their  departure. 
She  contente4  herself  with  leaving  a  note,  to  be  de- 
livered to  him  on  his  arrival,  which,  she  still  flattered 
herself,  would  induce  him  immediately  to  go  to  Harrow- 
gate.  The  trunks  were  fastened  upon  the  carriages, 
the  imperial  was  carrying  out,  Marriott  was  full  of  a 
world  of  business.  Lord  Delacour  was  looking  at  his 
horses  as  usual,  Helena  was  patting  Mr  Vincent's  great 
dog,  and  Belinda  was  rallying  her  lover  upon  his  taste 
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for  "  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  "  of  glorious 
travelling — ^when  an  express  arrived  from  Oakly-park. 
It  was  to  delay  their  journey  for  a  few  weeks.  Mr 
Percival  and^Lady  Anne  wrote  word,  that  theywere 
imexpecteiU^xalle^SffiTiQme  "By 
cour  did  not  stay  to  read  by  what,  or  by  whom,  she 
■was  80  much  delighted  ty  this  reprieve.  Mr  Vincent 
bore  thedisappointment  as  well  as  could  be.  expected ; 
particularly  when  Belinda  observed,  to  comfort  him, 
that  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place ; "  and  that  hers,  she 
believed,  would  be  the  same  at  Twickenham  as  at 
Oakly-park.  Nor  did  she  give  him  any  reason  to 
regret  that  she  was  not  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  his  own  friends.  The  dread  of  being  unduly  biassed 
by  Lady  Delacour,  and  the  strong  desire  Belinda  felt 
to  act  honourably  by  Mr  Vincent,  to  show  him  that 
she  was  not  trifling  with  his  happiness,  and  that  she 
was  incapable  of  the  meanness  of  retaining  a  lover  as  a 
ptS'oUery  were  motives  which  acted  more  powerfully  in 
his  favour  than  all  that  even  Lady  Anne  Percival 
could  have  looked  or  said.     The  contrast  between  the 

opprin^fifl  f^nfj    H^liimn    nf  \\\a   rt\r\Ax\cf  tOWardaheT*  gud 

Ckrencfc  Hervey^&  vacillation  and  mystery ;  the  belief 
that  Mr  Hervey  was,  or  ought  to  be,  attached  to 
another  woman ;  the  conviction  that  Mr  Vincent  was 
strongly  attached  to  her,  and  that  he  possessed  many 
of  the  good  qualities  essential  to  her  happiness,  operated 
every  day  more  and  more  strongly  upon  Belinda's 
mind. 

Where  was  Clarence  Hervey  all  this  time?  Lady 
Delacour,  alas  I  couET  not  3ffvine.  She  every  morning 
was  certain  that  he  would  appear  that  day,  and  every 
night  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  her  mistake.  No 
inquiries — and  she  had  made  all  that  could  be  made, 
by  address  and  perseverance — ^no  inquiries  could  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  Virginia  and  Mrs  Ormond ;  and  her 
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impatieDce  to  nee  her  friend  Clarence  every  hour  in- 
creased. She  was  divided  between  her  confidence  in 
him  and  her  affection  for  Belinda;  unwilling  to  give 
him  up,  yet  afraid  to  injure  her  happiness,  or  to  ofiend 
her,  by  injudicious  advice,  and  improper  interference. 
One  thing  kept  Lady  Delacour  for  some  time  in  spirits 
— ^Miss  Portman's  assurance  ^^^^^  yhg  yould  n^t  ^ind 
hecself  by  anyoijrQinis^  or  engagement  to  Mr  Vincent, 
even,  when  decided  Iq  his  favour :  and  thatshsujshould 
hold  both  him  and  herself  perfectl^Lfrfifi^tilLtheyL^Kcre 
actually  married.  This  was  according  tCLLsdj^Aime 
and  Mr  Percival's  prmcipifs;  and  Lady  Delacour 
was"  never  tired  of  expressing  directly  or  indirectly 
her  admiration  of  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  their 
doctrine. 

Lady  Delacour  recollected  her  own  promise,  to  give 
her  sincere  congratulations  to  the  victorious  knight  /  and 
she  endeavoured  to  treat  Mr  Vincent  with  impartiality. 
She  was,  however,  now  still  less  inclined  to  like  him, 
from  a  discovery,  which  she  accidentally  made,  of  his 
being  still  upon  ^ood  tenn8jgfltb-.ggj^jy  -^^J  Luttridge, 
Helena,  one  morning,  was  playingwithHRIr  Vincenrs 
large  dog,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond.  It  was 
called  Juba,  after  his  faithful  servant. 

<* Helena,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "take 
care !  don't  trust  your  hand  in  that  creature's  monstrous 
mouth." 

"  I  can  assure  your  ladyship,"  cried  Mr  Vincent, 
**  that  he  is  the  very  quietest  and  best  creature  in  the 
world." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Belinda,  smiling,  "since  he  be- 
longs to  you ;  for  you  know,  as  Mr  Percival  tells  you, 
everything  animate  or  inanimate,  that  is  under  your 
protection,  you  think  must  Jbe  tha-^sjuaf  ita^^Jdnd  in 
the  universe." 

"But,   really,   Juba  is    the   best    creature   in  the 
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world/*  repeated  Mr  Vincent,  with  great  eagerness. 
**  Juba  is,  without  exception,  the  best  creature  in  the 
imiverse." 

"  Juba,  the  dog,  or  Juba,  the  man  ? "  said  Belinda : 
**  you  know,  they  cannot  be  both  the  best  creatures  in 
the  universe." 

*<  Well !  Juba,  the  man,  is  the  best  man — and  Juba, 
the  dog,  is  the  best  dog,  in  the  universe,"  said  Mr 
Vincent,  laughing,  with  his  usual  candour,  at  his  own 
foible,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him.  "  But  seriously. 
Lady  Delacour,  you  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  to 
trust  Miss  Delacour  with  this  poor  fellow ;  for,  do  you 
know,  during  a  whole  month,  that  I  lent  him  to  Mrs 
Luttridge,  at  Harrowgate,  she  used  constantly  to  let 
him  sleep  in  the  room  with  her ;  and  now,  whenever 
he  sees  her,  he  licks  her  hand,  as  gently  as  if  he  were 
a  lapdog ;  and  it  was  but  yesterday,  when  I  had  him 
there,  she  declared  he  was  more  genUe  Aan  any  lapiclbg 
in  London.*' 

At  the  name  of  Luttridge  Lady  Delacour  changed 
countenance,  and  she  continued  silent  for  some  time. 
Mr  Vincent,  attributing  her  sudden  seriousness  to  dis- 
like or  fear  of  his  dog,  took  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Delacour,"  said  Belinda,  observing 
that  she  still  retained  an  air  of  displeasure,  **  I  hope 
your  antipathy  to  oiRous  Mrs  Luttridge  does  not  extend 
to  everybody  who  visits  her." 

**  Tout  au  contraire,"  cried  Lady  Delacour,  starting 
from  her  reverie,  and  assuming  a  playful  manner :  "  I 
have  made  a  general  gaol-delivery  of  all  my  old  hatreds ; 
and  even  odious  Mrs  Luttridge,  though  a  hardened 
offender,  must  be  included  in  this  act  of  grace :  so  you 
need  not  fear  that  Mr  Vincent  should  fell  under  my 
royal  displeasure  for  consorting  with  this  state  criminal. 
Though  I  can't  synapathise  with  him,  I  fpr^^S,  bim, 
both  for  Kking  that  great  dog,  and'ltRat  fittle  woman ; 
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especially,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  he  likes  the 
lady's  E  O  table  better  than  the  lady." 

"  E  O  t^bis !  Good  heavens !  you  do  not  imagine 
Mr  Vincent *' 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  don't  look  so  terribly  alarmed !  I 
assure  you,  I  did  not  mean  to  hint  that  there  was  any 
serious,  improper  attachment  to  the  E  O  table ;  only  a 
little  flirtation,  perhaps,  to  which  his  passion  for  you 
has,  doubtless,  put  a  stop." 

*<  I'U  ask  him  the  moment  I  see  him,"  cried  Be- 
linda, <<  if  he  is  fond  of  play :  I  know  he  used  to  play 
at  billiards  at  Oakly-park,  but  merely  as  an  amuse- 
ment. Games  of  address  are  not  to  be  put  upon  a 
footing  with  games  of  hazard." 

<<  A  man  may,  however,  contrive  to  lose  a  good  deal 
of  money  at  billiards,  as  poor  Lord  Delacour  can  tell 
you.  But  I  beseech  you,  my  dear,  do  not  betray  me 
to  Mr  Vincent;  ten  to  one  I  am  mistaken,  for  his 
great  dog  put  me  out  of  humour ^" 

"But  with  such  a  doubt  upon  my  mind,  un- 
satisfied  " 

"It  shall  be  satisfied;  Lord  Delacour  shall  make 
inquiries  for  me.  Lord  Delacour  fA/i//  maky  jnn]iy'r^#M» 
did  I  say? — wiUf  I  should  have  said.  If  Champfort 
had  heard  me,  to  what  excellent  account  he  might  have 
turned  that  unlucky  shall.  What  a  nice  grammarian  a 
woman  had  need  to  be,  who  would  live  well  with  a 
husband  inferior  to  her  in  understanding!  With  a 
superior  or  an  equal,  she  might  use  shall  and  will  as  in- 
accurately as  she  pleases.  Glorious  privilege !  How 
I  shall  envy  it  you,  my  dear  Belinda !  But  how  can 
you  ever  hope  to  enjoy  it  ?  Where  is  your  superior  ? 
Where  is  your  equal  ?  " 

Mr  Vincent,  who  had  by  this  time  seen  his  dog  fed, 
which  was  one  of  his  daily  pleasures,  returned,  and 
politely  assured  Lady  Delacour  that  Juba  should  not 
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again  intrude.  To  make  her  peace  with  Mr  Vincent, 
and  to  drive  the  E  O  table  from  Belinda's  thoughts, 
lier  ladyship  now  turned  the  conversation  from  Juba, 
the  dog,  to  Juba,  the  man.  She  talked  of  Harriot 
Preke's  phosphoric  obeah  woman,  of  whom,  she  said, 
she  had  heard  an  account  from  Miss  Portman.  From 
thence  she  went  on  to  the  African  slave  trade,  by  way 
of  contrast,  and  she  finished  precisely  where  she  in- 
tended, and  where  Mr  Vincent  could  have  wished,  by 
praising  a  poem  called  "  The  Dying  Negro,"  which  he 
had  the  preceding  evening  brought  to  read  to  Belinda. 
This  praise  was  peculiarly  agreeable,  because  he  was 
not  berfeotly  WPtlSf  hia  own  "critical  judgjoaent,  and 
his  fegii^dge'^or  English  literature  was  not  as  ex- 
tensive  as  ClarencFHervey's;  a  circumstance  which 
iTaSy  Delacour  had  discovered  one  morning,  when 
they  went  to  see  Pope's  famous  villa  at  Twickenham. 
Flattered  by  her  present  confirmation  of  his  taste,  Mr 
Vincent  readily  complied  with  a  request  to  read  the 
poem  to  Belinda.  They  were  all  deeply  engaged  by 
the  charms  of  poetry,  whoi  they  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  en^nce  of — Clarence  Hervey ! 

The  book  dropped  from  Vincent's  hand  the  instant 
that  he  heard  his  name.  Lady  Delacour's  eyes 
sparkled  with  joy.  Belinda's  colour  rose,  but  her 
countenance  maintained  an  expression  of  calm  dignity. 
Mr  Hervey,  upon  his  first  entrance,  appeared  prepared 
to  support  an  air  of  philosophic  composure,  which  for- 
sook him  before  he  had  walked  across  the  room.  He 
seemed  overpowered  by  the  kindness  with  which  Lady 
IDelacour  received  his  congratulations  on  her  recovery 
—struck  by  the  reserve  of  Belinda's  manner — but  not 
surprised,  or  displeased,  at  the  sight  of  Mr  Vincent. 
On  the  contrary,  he  desired  immediately  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him,  with  the  air  of  a  man  resolute  to  culti- 
vate his  friendship.     Provoked  and  perplexed.  Lady 
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Ddacour,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  reproach  and  astonish- 
ment, exclaimed,  **  Though  you  have  not  done  me  the 
honour,  Mr  Herrey,  to  take  any  other  notice  of  my 
last  letter,  I  am  to  understand,  I  presume,  by  the 
manner  in  which  yon  desire  me  to  introduce  you  to  oar 
friend,  Mr  Vincent,  that  it  has  been  received.'^ 

**  Receiyed !  Good  heavens !  have  not  you  had-JPy 
answer?'*  cried  Clai^ce  Hervey,  with  a  voice  and 
look  oT  extreme  surprise  and  emotion :  ^^  Has  not  your 
ladyship  received  a  packet  ? " 

**  I  have  had  no  packet — I  have  had  no  letter.  Mr 
Vincent,  do  me  the  hvooT  to  ring  the  bell,"  cried 
Lady  Delacour  eagerly:  *^I'll  know,  this  instant, 
whars  become  of  it." 

<*  Your  ladyship  must  have  thought  me **  and, 

as  he  spoke,  his  eye  involuntarily  glanced  towards 
Belinda. 

**  No  matter  what  I  thought  you,"  cried  Lady  Dela- 
cour, who  forgave  him  everything  for  this  single  glance ; 
*<  if  I  did  you  a  little  injustice,  Clarence,  when  I  was 
angry,  you  must  forgive  me;  for,  I  assure  you,  I  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  justice  at  other  times." 

<*Did  any  letter,  any  packet,  come  here  for  me? 
Inquire,  inquire,"  said  she  impatiently,  to  the  servant 
who  came  in.  No  letter  or  packet  was  to  be  heard  of. 
It  had  been  directed,  Mr  Hervey  now  remembered,  to 
her  ladyship's  house  in  town.  She  gave  orders  to  have 
it  inunediately  sent  for;  but  scarcely  had  she  given 
them,  when,  turning  to  Mr  Hervey,  she  laughed  and 
said,  "A  very  foolish  compliment  to  you  and  your 
letter,  for  you  certainly  can  speak  as  well  as  you  can 
write.;  nay,  better,  I  think — ^though  you  don't  write 
ill,  nather—- but  you  can  tell  me,  in  two  words,  what 
in  writing  would  take  half  a  volume.  Leave  this  gentle- 
man and  lady  to  *  The  Dying  Negro,'  and  let  me  hear 
your  two  words  in  Lord  Delacour's  dressing-room,  if 
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you  please,"  said  she,  opening  the  door  of  an  adjoining 
apartment.  **  Lord  Ddacour  will  not  be  jealous  if  he 
find  you  t^te-a-t^  with  me,  I  promise  you.  But 
you  shall  not  be  compelled.     You  look " 

**  I  look/'  said  Mr  Hervey,  afFecting  to  laugh,  <*as 
if  I  felt  the  impossibility  of  putting  half  a  volume  into 
two  words.     It  is  a  long  story,  and ** 

**  And  I  must  wait  for  the  packet,  whether  I  will  or 
no-*well,  be  it  so,"  said  Lady  Delacour.  Strucl(  with 
the  extreme  perturbation  into  which  he  was  thrown,  she 
pressed  Hm  \(atli  no  farther  raillery,  but  InstaFtly  at- 
tempted to  change  the  conversation  to  general  subjects. 

Again  she  had  recourse  to  "The  Dying  Negro." 
Mr  Vincent,  to  whom  she  now  addressed  herself,  said, 
**  For  my  part,  I  neither  have,  nor  pretend  to  have, 
much  critical  taste ;  but  I  admire  in  this  poem  the 
manly,  energetic  spirit  of  virtue  which  it  breathes." 
From  the  poem,  an  easy  transition  was  made  to  the 
author ;  and  Clarence  Hervey,  exerting  himself  to  Join 
in  the  conversation,  observed,  "that  this  writer  (Mr 
Day)  was  an  instance  that  genuine  eloquence  must 
spring  from  the  heart.  Cicero  was  certainly  right," 
continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  Mr  Vincent,  "  in 
his  definition  of  a  great  orator,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
first  reouisites,  jhat  he  should  be  a  good  man." 

Mr  Viriceht  coldly  replied,  "  This  definition  wpuld 
exclude  too  many,  men  of  superior  talents,  to  be  easily 
adniitted." 

"  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  virtue,"  said  Belinda, 
*^  might,  on  many  occasions,  succeed  as  well  as  the 
reality." 

"  Yes,  if  the  man  be  as  good  an  actor  as  Mr  Her* 
vey,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  and  if  he  suit  *  the  action 
to  the  word  *— *  the  word  to  the  action.'  " 

Belinda  never  raised  her  eyes  whilst  her  ladyship 
uttered  these  words ;  Mr  Vincent  was,  or  seemed  to 
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be,  80  deq>ly  engaged  in  looking  for  something  in  the 
book,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  he  could  take  no 
^ther  part  in  the  conversation;  and  a  dead  silence 
ensued* 

Lady  Delacour,  who  was  naturally  impatient  in  the 
extreme,  especially  in  the  vindication  of  her  friends, 
could  not  bear  to  see,  as  she  did  by  Belinda's  counte- 
nance, that  she  had  not  forgotten  Marriott's  story  of 
Virginia  St  Pierre  $  and  though  her  ladyship  was  con- 
vinced that  the  packet  would  clear  up  all  mysteries,  yet 
she  could  not  endure  that  even  in  the  interim  ^*  poor 
Clarence  "  should  be  unjustly  suspected ;  nor  could  she 
refrain  from  trying  an  expedient,  which  just  occurred  to 
her,  to  satisfy  herself  and  everybody  present.  She  was 
the  first  to  break  silence. 

"To  do  ye  justice,  my  friends,  you  are  all  good 
company  this  morning.  Mr  Vincent  is  excusable, 
because  he  is  in  love ;  and  Belinda  is  excusable,  be- 
cause— because — ^Mr  Hervej,  pray  help  me  to  an 
excuse  for  Miss  PofSnafi's  stupidity,  for  1  am  dreadfully 
afraid  "of  blundering  out  the  trutL  BuFwKy'do  I  ask 
you  to  lielp  me  ?  In  your  pfesent  condition,  you  seem 
totally  unable  to  help  yourself. — ^Not  a  word! — Run 
over  the  commonplaces  of  conversation — ^weather — 
fashion — scandal — dress  -—  deaths — marriages.  —  V^ill 
none  of  these  do  ?  Suppose,  then,  you  were  to  enter- 
tain me  with  other  people's  thoughts,  since  you  have 
none  of  your  own  unpacked. — Forfeit  to  arbitrary 
power,"  continued  her  ladyship,  playfully  seizing  Mr 
Vincent's  book.  "  I  have  always  observed  that  none 
submit  with  so  good  a  grace  to  arbitrary  power  from 
our  sex  as  your  true  men  of  spirit,  who  would  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  resist  it  from  one  of 
their  own.  Inconsistent  creatures,  the  best  of  you! 
So  read  this  charming  little  poem  to  us,  Mr  Hervey, 
will  you  ? " 
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He  was  going  to  begin  immediately,  but  Lady 
Delacour  put  her  hand  upon  the  book,  and  stopped 
him. 

^^Stay;  though  I  am  tyrannical,  I  will  not  be 
treacherous.  I  warn  you,  dien,  that  I  have  imposed 
upon  you  a  difficult,  a  dangerous  task.  If  you  have 
any  ^sins  unwhipt  of  justice,'  there  are  Enes  "which 
I  defy  7(nrT0'~r6ad  without"  feltering-^iBten'Tcr  the 
pretacci^  -•     - -— 

Her  ladyship  began  as  follows : 

**Mr  Day,  indeed,  retained  during  all  the  period 
of  his  life,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character,  a 
strong  detestation  of  female  seduction.  *  *  *  Happen- 
ing to  see  some  verses,  written  by  a  young  lady,  on  a 
recent  event  of  this  nature,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  fatal  catastrophe — ^the  unhappy  young  woman,  who 
had  been  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  a  lover,  overpowered 
by  her  sensibility  of  shame,  having  died  of  a  broken 
heart — ^he  expresses  his  sympathy  with  the  fair  poetess 
in  the  following  manner." 

Lady  Delacour  paused,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Clarence  Hervey.  He,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
conscious  innocence,  received  the  book,  without  hesi- 
tation, from  her  hands,  and  read  aloud  the  lines,  to 
which  she  pointed. 

"  Swear  by  the  dread  avengers  of  the  tomb, 
j^  all  thy  hopes,  by  death's  tremendous  gloom, 
Tliat  ne'er  by  thee  deoeiv'd,  the  tender  maid 
Shall  mourn  her  easy  confidence  betzay'd, 
Nor  weep  in  secret  the  triimii>hant  art. 
With  bitter  anguish  rankling  in  her  heart ; 
So  may  each  blessing,  which  impartial  fate 
Throws  on  the  good,  but  snatches  from  the  great. 
Adorn  thy  favour'd  course  with  rays  divine. 
And  Heaven's  best  gift,  a  virtuous  love,  be  thine  1 " 

Mr  Hervey  read  these  lines  with  so  much  unaf- 
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fectedy  unembarraaaed  energy,  that  Lady  Delacoiir 
could  not  help  casting  a  triumphant  look  at  Belinda, 
which  said,  or  seemed  to  say — Vou  see  I  was  right  in 
my  opinion  of  Clarence ! 

Had  Mr  Vincent  been  left  to  his  own  observations, 
he  would  have  seen  the  simple  truth;  but  he  was 
alarmed  and  deceived  by  Lady  Delacour's  imprudent 
expressions  of  joy,  and  by  the  significant  looks  that 
she  gave  her  firiend  Miss  Portman,  which  seemed  to 
be  looks  of  mutual  intelligence.  He  scarcely  dared  to 
turn  hts'  eyes  toward  his  mistress,  or  upon  him  whom 
he  thought  his  rival :  but  he  kept  them  anxiously  fixed 
upon  her  ladyship,  in  whose  face,  as  in  a  glass,  he 
seemed  to  study  everything  that  was  passing. 

"  Pray,  have  you  ever  played  at  chess,  since  we  saw 
you  last  ? "  said  Lady  Delacour  to  Clarence.  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  forget  that  you  are  my  knight.  I  do  not 
forget  it,  I  assure  you — I  own  you  as  my  knight  to  all 
the  world,  in  public  and  private — do  not  I,  Belinda  I " 

A  dark  cloud  overspread  Mr  Vincent's  brow — he 
listeneSliot  to  Belirida^s  answer.  Seized  with  a  trans- 
port  of  jealousy,  he  darted  at  Mr  Hervey  a  glance  of 
nungled  scorn  and  rage ;  and,  after  saying  a  few  un- 
intelligible words  to  Miss  Portman  and  Lady  Delacour, 
he  left  the  room. 

•  Clarence  Hervey,  who  seemed  afraid  to  trust  himself 
longer  with  Belinda,  withdrew  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward. 

<^  My  dear  Belinda,"  exclaimed  Lady  Delacour,  the 
moment  that  he  was  out  of  the  room,  "  how  glad  I  am 
he  is  gone,  that  I  may  say  all  the  good  I  think  of  him ! 
In  the  first  place,  Clarence  Hervey  loves  you.  Never 
was  I  so  fully  convinced  of  it  as  this  day.  Why  had 
we  not  that  letter  of  his  sooner  ?  that  will  explain  all 
to  us :  but  I  ask  for  no  explanation,  I  ask  for  no  letter, 
to  confirm  my  opinion,  my  conviction — ^that  he  hmes 
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ygsj:  on  this  point  I  cannot  be  mistaken — ^he  fondly 
loves  you." 

"  He  fondly  loves  her ! — ^Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  could 
have  told  you  that  news  long  ago,"  cried  the  dowager 
Lady  Boucher,  who  was  in  the  room  before  they  were 
aware  of  her  entrance ;  they  had  both  been  so  eager, 
the  one  listening,  and  the  other  speaking. 

"  Fondly  loves  her !  "  repeated  the  dowager :  "  yes ; 
and  no  secret,  I  promise  you,  Lady  Delacour :  "  and 
then,  turning  to  Belinda,  she  began  a  congratulatory 
speech,  upon  the  report  of  her  approaching  marriage 
with  Mi[  Vincent.  Belinda  absolutely  deniecPthe 
truth  of  this  report :  but  the  dowager  continued,  <^  I 
distress  you,  I  see,  and  it's  quite  out  of  rule,  I  am 
sensible,  to  speak  in  this  sort  of  way.  Miss  Portman ; 
but,  as  I'm  an  old  acquaintance,  and  an  old  friend,  and 
an  old  woman,  you'll  excuse  me.  I  can't  help  saying, 
I  feel  quite  rejoiced  at  your  meeting  with  such  a 
match."  Belinda  again  attempted  to  declare  that  she 
was  not  going  to  be  married ;  but  the  invincible  dow- 
ager went  on:  "Every  way  eligible,  and  every  way 
/Agreeable.  A  charming  young  man,  I  hear.  Lady 
Delacour :  I  see  I  must  only  speak  to  you,  or  I  shall 
make  Miss  Portman  sink  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
which  I  would  not  wish  to  do,  especially  at  such  a 
critical  moment  as  this.  A  charming  young  man,  I 
hear,  with  a  noble  West  Indian  fortune,  and  a  noble 
spirit,  and  well  connected,  and  passionately  in  love — no 
wonder.  But  I  have  done  now,  I  promise  you;  I'll 
ask  no  questions :  so  don't  run  away.  Miss  Portman  ; 
I'll  ask  no  questions,  I  promise  you." 

To  ensure  the  performance  of  the  promise.  Lady 
Delacour  asked  what  news  there  was  in  the  world? 
This  question,  she  knew,  would  keep  the  dowager 
in  delightfid  employment.  "  I  live  quite  out  of  the 
world  here ;  but  since  Lady  Boucher  has  the  charity 

II.  K 
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to  come  to  see  me,  we  shall  hear  all  the  *  secrets  worth 
knowing,'  from  the  best  authority." 

**  Then,  the  first  piece  of  news  I  have  for  you,  is, 
that  my  Lord  and  my  Lady  Delacour  are  absolutely 
reconciled ;  and  that  they  are  the  happiest  couple  that 
ever  lived." 

"  All  very  true,"  replied  Lady  Delacour. 

**  True !  "  repeated  Lady  Boucher :  "  why,  my 
dear  Lady  Delacour,  you  amaze  me! — ^Are  you  in 
earnest  ? — ^Was  there  ever  anything  so  provoking  ? — 
There  have  I  been  contradicting  tne  report,  wherever 
I  went ;  for  I  was  convinced  liak  the-whole  story  was 
a  mistake,  and  a  fabrication."" 

*<  The  history  of  the  reformation  might  not  be  exact, 
but  the  reformation  itself  your  ladyship  may  depend 
upon,  since  you  hear  it  from  my  own  lips." 

*<  Well,  how  amazing !  how  incredible ! — Lord  bless 
me !  But  ypULJadyfihip  certainly  is  not  in  earnesti  for 
you  look  just  the  same,  and  speak  just  in  the  same  sort 
of  way :  I  see  no  alteration,  I  confess." 

*<  And  what  alteration,  my  good  Lady  Boucher,  did 
you  expect  to  see  ?      Did  you  think  that,  by  way  of 

being  exemplarily  virtuous,  I  should,  like  Lady  Q ^ 

let  my  sentences  come  out  of  my  mouth  only  at  the 
rate  of  a  word  a  minute  ? 

'  Like — minute— drops — from — oflf— the— eaves. 

Or  did  you  expect,  that,  in  hopes  of  being  a  pattern 
for  the  rising  generation,  I  should  hold  my  features 
in  penance,  immovably,  thus — ^like  some  of  the  poor 
ladies  ^f  Antigua,  who,  after  they  have  blistered  their 
faces  all  over,  to  get  a  fine  complexion,  are  forced, 
whilst  the  new  skin  is  coming,  to  sit  without  speaking, 
smiling,  or  moving  muscle  or  feature,  lest  an  indelible 
wrinkle  should  be  the  consequence  ? " 

Lady  Boucher  was  impatient  to  have  this  speech 
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finished,  for  she  had  a  piece  of  news  to  tell.  **  Well ! " 
cried  she,  *<  there's  no  knowing  what  to  believe,  or 
disbelieve,  one  hears  so  many  strange  reports ;  but  I 
have  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  that  you  may  all  depend 
upon.  I  have  one  secret  worth  knowing,  I  can  tell 
your  ladyship— and  one,  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Port- 
man,  I'm  sure,  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear.  Your  friend, 
Clarence  Hervey,  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Married !  mamed !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour. 

"  Ay,  ay,  your  ladyship  may  look  as  much  astonished 
as  you  please,  you  cannot  be  more  so  than  I  was  when 
I  heard  it.  Clarence  Hervey,  Miss  Portman,  that  was 
looked  upon  so  completely,  you  know,  as  not  a  marry- 
ing man ;  and  now  the  last  man  upon  earth  that  your 
ladyship  would  suspect  of  marrying  in  this  sort  of 
way!" 

"  In  what  sort  of  way  ? — My  dear  Belinda,  how  can 
yoi^  stand  this  fire  ?"_ said  Lacty'l)elacour,  placing  a 
skreen  dexterously,  to  hide;  her.&ce  from  the  dowager's 
observation. 

"Now  only  guess  who  he  is  going  to  marry," 
continued  Lady  Boucher :  "  who  do  you  guess,  Miss 
Portman?"  '      

^'An  amiable  woman,  I  should  guess,  from  Mr 
Hervey's  general  character,"  cried  Lady  Delacour. 

"  O,  an  amiable  woman,  I  take  for  granted ;  every 
woman  is  amiable  of  course,  as  the  newspapers  telTus, 
when  she  is  going  to  be  married,'  said  the  dowager : 
<*  an  amiable  woman,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  means  nothing. 
I  have  not  had  a  guess  from  Miss  Portman." 

**  From  general  character,"  Belinda  began,  in  a  con- 
strained voice. 

"Do  not  guess  from  general  character,  my  dear 
Belinda,"  interrupted  Lady  Delacour;  "for  there  is 
no  judging,  in  these  cases,  from  general  character,  of 
what  people  will  like  or  dislike." 
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<<  Then  I  will  leave  it  to  your  ladyship  to  guess  this 
time,  if  you  please,"  said  Belinda. 

**  You  will  neither  of  you  guess  till  doomsday !  " 
cried  the  dowager ;  "  I  must  tell  you.  Mr  Hervcy's 
going  to  marry — in  the  strangest  sort  of  way ! — ^eirl 
thjitnnhgdy  If  nnvn  n  '^^"e^tfir  ftf  a  Mr  Hartley,  The 
Hither  can  give  her  a  good  fortune,  it  is  true ;  but  one 
should  not  have  supposed  that  fortune  was  an  object 
with  Mr  Hervey,  who  has  such  a  noble  one  of  his 
own.     It's  really  difficult  to  believe  it." 

<<  So  difficult,  that  I  find  it  quite  impossible,"  said 
Lady  Delacour,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

**  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,"  said 
the  dowager,  laying  the  convincing  weight  of  her  arm 
upon  her  ladyship's,  **  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Delacour,  that  my  information  is  correct.  Guess  whom 
I  had  it  from  ? " 

**  Willingly.  But  first  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have 
seen  Mr  Hervey  within  this  half-hour,  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  look  less  like  a  bridegroom." 

<< Indeed!  wp}lj  J'v^  hearfl,  tpo,  that,  h"  ^Hp**^  J^^** 
the  match :  but  what  a  pity,  when  you  saw  him  your- 
self this  inorning,  that  you  didn't  get  all  the  particulars 
out  of  him.  But  let  him  look  tike  what  he  wiU,  you'll 
find  that  my  information  is  perfectly  correct.  Guess 
whom  I  had  it  from — A./^!^  A/fis^  M^rgappi;  p^la^rwr  - 

it  was  at  her  house  that  Clarence  Hervey  first  met  Mr 
Hartley,  who,  as  I  mentioned,  is  the  father  of  the  young 
lady.  There  was  a  charming  scene,  and  some  romantic 
story,  about  his  finding  the  girl  in  a  cottage,  and  calHng 
her  Virginia  something  or  other,  but  I  didn't  clearly 
understand  about  that.  However,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  the_girl,  aa  hccJkther  told  J^re  DelacfijH;j|,^wjie8- 
perately  in  lqye,with  Mr  ^^rvey,  and  they  are  to  be 
married  immediately.  Depend  upon  it,  you'll  find  my 
information  correct.     Good  morning  to  you.     Lord 
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bless  me!  now  I  recollect^ I  once  heard  that  Mr 
Hervey  was  a  great  admirefof  REss  Poffiian,*^iaid 
the  doWageK  ^ 

The  inquisitive  dowager,  whose  curiosity  was  put 
upon  a  new  scent,  immediately  fastened  her  eyes  upon 
Belinda's  face;  but  from  that  she  could  make  out 
nothing.  Was  it  because  she  had  not  the  best  eyes, 
or  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  ?  To  deter- 
mine this  question,  she  looked  through  her  glass,  to 
take  a  clearer  view ;  but  Lady  Delacour  drew  off  her 
attention,-  by  suddenly  exclaiming — "  My  dear  Lady 
Boucher,  when  you  go  back  to  town,  do  send  me  a 
bottle  of  concentrated  anima  of  quassia." 

"  Ah !  ah !  have  I  made  a  convert  of  you  at  last  ? " 
said  the  dowager,  and,  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  this 
conversion,  she  departed. 

"  Admire  my  knowledge  of  human  nature,  my  dear 
Belinda,"  said  Lady  Delacour.  **  Now  she  will  talk, 
at  the  next  place  she  goes  to,  of  nothing  but  of  my 
faith  in  anima  of  quassia ;  and  she  will  forget  to  make 
a  gossiping  story  out  of  that  most  imprudent  hint  I  gave 
her,  about  Clarence  Hervey*s  having  been  an  admirer 
of  yours." 

<<  Do  not  leave  the  room,  Belinda ;  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say  to  you,  my  dear." 

*<  Excuse  me,  at  present,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour ; 
I  am  impatient  to  wnte  a  few  lines  to  Mr  Vincent.  He 
went  away ^" 

**  In  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"And  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Belinda;  "sorry 
that  he  should  have  so  little  confidence  in  me  as  to 
feel  jealousy  without  cause — ^without  sufficient  cause, 
I  should  say;  for  certainly  your  ladyship  gave  pain, 
by  the  manner  in  which  you  received  Mr  Hervey.  ' 

"Lord, -my  dear,  you  would  spoil  any  man  upon 
earth.     You  could  not  act  more  foolishly  if  the  man 
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were  your  hushaxuL  .^rf  yo'i  pri^g^^t^y  n*%rirjgj,^]Jbiir  ^ 
— If  you  be  not — for  my  sake — ^for  your  own — for  Mr 
Vincent'*— do  not  write  till  we  see  the  contents  of 
Clarence  Hervey's  packet." 

<<  It  can  make  no  alteration  in  what  I  write,"  said 
Belinda. 

«  Welly  my  dear,  write  what  you  please ;  but  I  only 
hope  you  will  not  send  your  letter  till  the  packet 
arrives." 

<<  Pardon  me,  I  shall  send  it  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can :  the  <  dear  delight  of  giving  pain '  does  not  suit 
my  taste." 

Lady  Delacour,  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  began 
to  reconsider  the  dowager's  story ;  notwithstanding  her 
unbelieving  smile,  it  alarmed  her,  for  she  could  not 
refuse  to  give  it  some  degree  of  credit,  when  she  learnt 
that  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour  was  the  authority  from 
whom  it  came.  Mrs  Delacour  was  a  woman  of  scrupu- 
lous veracity,  and  rigid  in  her  dislike  to  gossiping ;  so 
that  it  was  scarcely  probable  a  report  originating  with 
her,  however  it  might  be  altered  by  the  way,  should 
prove  to  be  totally  void  of  foundation.  The  name  of 
Virginia  coincided  with  Sir  Philip  Baddely's  hints,  and 
with  Marriott's  discoveries :  these  circumstances  con- 
sidered. Lady  Delacour  knew  not  what  opinion  to 
form;  and  her  eagerness  to  receive  Mr  Hervey's 
packet  every  moment  increased.  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  room — ^looked  at  her  watch — ^fencied  that  it 
had  stopped — ^held  it  to  her  ear — rang  the  bell  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  inquire  whether  the  messenger 
was  not  yet  come  back.  At  last,  the  long-expected 
packet  arrived.  She  seized  it,  and  hurried  with  it 
inmiediately  to  Belinda's  room. 

*< Clarence  Hervey's  packet,  my  love!— -Now,  wo 
be  to  the  person  who  interrupts  us !  "  She  bolted  the 
door  as  she  spoke — trolled  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire 
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— "  Now  for  it !  "  said  she,  seating  herself.  "  The 
devil  upon  two  sticks,  if  he  were  looking  down  upon 
me  from  the  house-top,  or  Champfort,  who  is  the  worse 
devil  of  the  two,  would,  if  he  were  peeping  through 
the  keyl^ole,  swear  I  was  going  to  open  a  love-letter 
— and  so  I  hope  I  am.  Now  for  it !  "  cried  she, 
breaking  the  seal. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Belinda,  laying  her  hand 
upon  Lady  Delacour's,  "  before  we  open  this  packet, 
let  me  speak  to  you,  whilst  our  minds  are  calm." 

"  Calm !  It  is  the  strangest  time  for  your  mind  to 
be  calm.  But  I  must  not  affront  you  by  my  incre- 
dulity. Speak,  then,  but  be  quick,  for  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  calm;  it  not  being,  thank  my  stars, 
*tn(m  metier  d^etre  phUosopheJ*  Crack  goes  the  last 
seal — speak  now,  or  for  ever  after  hold  your  tongue, 
my  calm  philosopher  of  Oakly-park :  but  do  you  wish 
me  to  attend  to  what  you  are  going  to  say  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  BeUnda,  smiling ;  "  that  is  the  usual 
wish  of  those  who  speak." 

"  Very  true :  and  I  can  listen  tolerably  well,  when 
I  don't  know  what  people  are  going  to  say  5  but  when 
I  know  it  all  beforehand,  I  have  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  not  being  able  to  attend  to  one  word.  Now,  my 
dear,  let  me  anticipate  your  speech,  and  if  my  anticipa- 
tion be  wrong,  then  you  shall  rise  to  explain ;  and  I  will," 
said  she  (putting  her  finger  on  her  lips),  "listen  to 
you,  like.Harpocrates,  without  moving  an  eyelash." 

Belinda,  as.  the  most  certain  way  of  being  heard, 
consented  to  hear  before  she  spoke. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  pursued  Lady  Delacour,  "  if  not 
what  you  are  going  to  say  to  me,  at  least  what  you 
say  to  yourself,  which  is  mlly  as  much  to  the  purpose. 
You  say  to  yourself,  ^Let  this  packet  of  Clarence 
Hervey  contain  what  it  itiay,  it  comes  too  late.  Let 
him  say,  or  let  him  do,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me — 
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because — (now  for  the  reasoning) — because  things  have 
gone  so  for  with  Mr  Vjncent,  th^t  Lgdy  Anne  Fercival 

and^'ill   die   world    (at  Oalfly-parlrJ  unll    h)an|^_fri^  if 

I  retracL     In  short,  thtngs  have  gone  so  Jar  that  I 
cannot  recede ;  because— /iw^x  have  gone  fofcu\     This 
is  the  rondeau  of  your  argument.     JN  ay,  Tiear  me  out, 
then  you  shall  have  your  turn,  my  dear,  for  an  hour, 
if  you  please.     Let  diings  have  gone  ever  so  far,  they 
can  stop,  and  turn  about  again,  cannot  they  ?     Lady 
Anne  Percival  is  your  friend,  of  course  can  wish  only 
for   your   happiness.      You   think   she  is  *the  thing 
that's  most  uncommon,  a  reasonable  woman : '  then 
she  cannot  be  angry  with  you  for  being  happy  your 
own  way.     So  I  need  not,  as  the  orators  say,  labour 
this  point  any  more.     Now,  as  to  your  aunt.     The  fear 
of  displeasing  Mrs  Stanhope  a  little  more  or  less  is 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  hope  of  your 
happiness  for  life,  especially  as  you  have  contrived  to 
exist  some  months  in  a  state  of  utter  exconmiunication 
from  her  favour.     After  all^  jou_know  she  will_jiot 
grieve   for   anything   but   the   loss   of  Mr  Vi^gnt's 
fortune  ;s  and  Mr  riervey's  fortune  ml^ht  dn  a«  wpII^ 
or  almost  a^  well :  at  least,  she  may  compound  with 
her  pride  for  the  difference,  by  considering  that  an 
English  member  of  Parliament  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  (the  only  eyes  with  which  she  sees),  a  better 
connexion  than  the  son  of  a  West  India  planter,  even 
though  he  may  be  a  proteg^  of  Lady  Anne  Percival. 

"  Spare  me  your  indignation,  my  dear ! — ^What  a 
look  was  there ! — Reasoning  for  Mrs  Stanhope,  must 
not  I  reason  as  Mrs  Stanhope'^dbes  ?-^Nbw  I  will 
piiTEhis  stronger  still.  Suppose  tKat  you  had  actually 
acknowledged  that  Mr  Vincent  had  got  beyond  esteem 
with  you ;  suppose  that  you  had  in  due  form  consented 
to  marry  him ;  suppose  that  preparations  were  at  this 
moment  making  for  the  wedding ;  even  in  that  desperate 
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case  I  should  say  to  you,  you  are  not  a  girl  to  marry 
because  your  wedding-gown  ^is"^  made  up.  Some  few 
guteeaT^FtEFowirawa)^  pCT^^  do  "not  throw  away 
your  whole  happiness  after  them— that  would  be  sorry 
economy.  Trust  me,  my  dear,  I  should  say,  as  I  have 
to  you,  in  time  of  need.  Or,  if  you  fear  to  be  obliged 
to  one  who  never  was  afraid  of  being  obliged  to  you,  ten 
to  one  the  preparations  for  a  wedding,  though  not  the 
wedding,  may  be  necessary  immediately.  No  matter 
to  Mrs  Franks  who  the  bridegroom  may  be ;  so  that 
her  bill  be  paid,  she  would  not  care  the  turning  of  a 
feather  whether  it  be  paid  by  Mrs  Vincent  or  Mrs 
Hervey.  I  hope  I  have  convinced,  I  am  sure  I  have 
made  you  blush,  my  dear,  and  that  is  some  satisfaction. 
A  blush  at  this  moment  is  an  earnest  of  victory.  lo, 
triumphe!  Now  I  will  open  my  packet;  my  hand 
shall  not  be  held  an  instant  longer." 

**  I  absolve  you  from  the  penance  of  hearing  me  for 
an  hour,  but  I  claim  your  promise  to  attend  to  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  my  dear  friend,'*  said  Belinda:  **I 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kindness ;  and  let 
me  assure  you  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  from 
you  any  species  of  obligation." 

**  Thanks !  thanks ! — ^there's  a  dear  good  girl ! — my 
own  Belinda !  " 

*'But  indeed  you  totally  misunderstand  me;  your 
reasoning ^" 

"  Show  me  the  fault  of  it :  I  challenge  all  the  logic 
of  all  the  Percivals." 

"  Your  reasoning  is  excellent,  if  your  facts  were  not 
taken  for  granted.  You  haye_takea  it  .foe  granted^  that 
Mr  H^jeyJs-in  love  witfi^  me." 

"  No,**  said  Lady  Delacour ;  "  I  take  nothing  for 
granted,  as  you  will  find  when  I  open  this  packet. 

"  You  have  taken  it  for  granted,"  continued  Belinda, 
<<  that  I  am  stiU  secretly  attached  to  him ;  and  you  take 
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it  for  granted  that  I  am  restrained  only  by  fear  of  Lady 
Anne  Percival^  my  aunt,  and  the  world,  from  break- 
ing off  with  Mr  Vincent  :  if  you  will  read  this 
letter,  which  I  was  writing  to  him  when  you  came 
into  the  room,  perhaps  you  will  be  convinced  of  your 
mistake." 

<<Read  a  letter  to  Mr  Vincent  at  such  a  time  as 
this !  then  I  will  go  and  read  my  packet  in  my  own 
room,"  cried  Lady  Delacour,  rising  hastily,  with  evi- 
dent displeasure. 

<'  Not  even  your  displeasure,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Belinda,  <^can  alter  my  determination  to  behave  with 
consistency  and  openness  towards  Mr  Vincent ;  and  I 
can  bear  your  anger,  for  I  know  it  arises  from  your 
regard  for  me." 

**1  never  loved  you  so  little  as  at  this  instant, 
BeHnda."  — 

"  You  will  do  me  justice  when  you  are  cool.** 

"  Cool !  "  reputed  Lady  Delacour,  as  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  ^^  I  never  wish  to  be  as  cool 
as  you  are,  Belinda!  So,  after  all,  you  love  Mr 
Vincent — you'll  marry  Mr  Vincent !  " 

**  I  never  said  so,"  replied  Belinda :  **you  have  not 
read  my  letter.  O  Lady  Delacour,  at  this  instant — 
you  should  not  reproach  me." 

"  I  did  you  injustice,"  cried  Lady  Delacour,  as  she 
now  looked  at  Belinda's  letter.  "  Send  it — send  it — 
you  have  said  the  very  thing  you  ought ;  and  now  sit 
down  with  me  to  this  packet  of  Clarence  Hervey's — 
be  just  to  him,  as  you  are  to  Mr  Vincent,  that's  all  I 
ask — ^give  him  a  fair  hearing — ^Now  for  it." 
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VIRGINIA. 

CLARENCE  Hervey's  Jacket  contained  a  his- 
tory of  his  connesdon  with  Virginia  St  Pierre. 
To  save  our  hero  from  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism, we  shall  relate  the  principal  circumstances  in  the 
third  person. 

It  was  about  a  year  before  he  had  seen  Belinda  that 
Clarence  Hervey  returned  from  his  travels;  he  had 
been  in  Francejust  before  the  Revolution,  when  luxury 
and  dissipation  were  at  their  height  in  Paris,  and  when 
a  universal  spirit  oFlicentious  gallantry  prevailed.  Some 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  personally  interested 
disgusted  him  strongly  with  the  Parisian  belles  y  he  felt 
that  women  who  were  full  of  vanity,  affectation,  and 
arti&ce,  whose  tastes  were  perverted,  and  whose  feelings 
were  depraved,  were  equally  incapable  of  conferring  or  x 
enjoying  real  happiness.  Whilst  this  conviction  was  V  . 
fiill  in  his  mind,  he  read  the  works  of  Rousseau :  this  \  ^ 
eloquent  writer's  sense  made  its  full  impression  upon 
Clarence's  understanding,  and  his  declamations  pro- 
duced more  than  their  just  effect  upon  an  imagination 
naturally  ardent.  He  was  charmed  with  the  picture  of 
Sophia,  when  contrasted  with  the  characters  of  the  women 
of  the  world  with  whom  he  had  been  disgusted ;  and  he 
&7med[the  romantic  project  of  educating  a  wife  for  him-  \  ^ 
self.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  returned  to  England,  deter- 
mined to  carry  his  scheme  immediately  into  execution ; 
but  was  some  time  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
proper  object  for  his  purpose :  it  was  easy  to  meet  with 
beauty  in  distress,  and  ignorance  in  poverty ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  find  simplicity  without  vulgarity,  ingenuity 
without  cunning,  or  even  ignorance  without  prejudice ; 
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it  was  difHcult  to  meet  with  an  understanding  totally  I 
xincultiyatedt  yet  likely  to  reward  the  labour  of  late 
instruction;  a  heart  wholly  unpractised,  yet  full  of 
sensibility,  capable  of  all  the  enthusiasm  of  passion,  the 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  firmness  of  rational  con- 
stancy. It  is  not  wonder&l  that  Mr  Hervey,  with 
such  high  expectations,  should  not  immediately  find 
them  gratified.  Disappointed  in  his  first  search,  he  did 
not,  however,  relinquish  his  design ;  and  at  length,  by 
accident,  he  discovered,  or  thought  that  he  discovered, 
an  object  formed  expressly  for  his  purpose. 

One  fine  evening  in  autumn,  as  he  was  riding 
through  the  New  Forest,  charmed  with  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  the  place,  he  turned  out  of  the  beaten  road, 
and  struck  into  a  fi*e8h  track,  which  he  pursued  with 
increasing  delight,  till  the  setting  sun  reminded  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  his  farther  reflections 
on  forest  scenery,  and  that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
finding  his  way  out  of  the  wood.  He  was  now  in  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  forest,  and  he  saw  no  path 
to  direct  him ;  but,  as  he  stopped  to  consider  which 
way  he  should  turn,  a  dog  sprang  from  a  thicket, 
barking  furiously  at  his  horse:  his  horse  was  high- 
spirited,  but  he  was  master  of  him,  and  he  obliged 
the  animal  to  stand  quietly  till  the  dog,  having  barked 
himself  hoarse,  retreated  of  his  own  accord.  Clarence 
watched  to  see  which  way  he  would  go,  and  followed 
him,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  person  to  whom 
he  belonged ;  he  kept  his  guide  in  sight,  till  he  came 
into  a  beautiful  glade,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  neat 
but  very  small  cottage,  with  numerous  beehives  in  the 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  rose-trees,  which 
were  in  fiill  blow.  This  cultivated..^t_wa8  sgikingly 
contrasted  with  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  "  As  he  came  nearer,  Mr  Hervey  saw  a 
young  girl  watering  the  rose-trees,  which  grew  round 
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tlie  cottage,  and  an  old  woman  beside  her  filling  a 
basket  with  the  flowers.     The  old  woman  was  like 
most  O'iier  old  women,  except  that  she  had  a  remark- 
ably benevolent  countenance,  and  an  air  that  had  been 
acquired  in  better  days;   but  the  young  girl  did  not 
appear  to  Clarence  like  any  other  young  girl  that  he 
had  ever  seen.-    The  setting  sun  shone  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, the  wind  blew  aside  the  ringlets  of  her  light 
hair,  and  the  blush  of  modesty  overspread  her  cheeks 
^when  she  looked  up  at  the  stranger.     In  her  large  blue 
eyes  there  was  an  expression  of  artless  sensibility  with 
which  Mr  Hervey  was  so  powerfUly  struck  that  he 
remained  for  some  moments  silent,  totally  forgetting 
that  he  came  to  ask  his  way  out  of  the  forest.     His 
horse  had  made  so  little  noise  upon  the  soft  grass  that 
he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  them  before  he  was  per- 
ceived by  die  old  woman.     As  soon  as  she  saw  him, 
she  turned  abruptly  to  the  young  girl,  put  the  basket 
of  roses  into  her  hand,  and  bid  her  carry  them  into 
the  house.     As  she  passed  him,  the  girl,  with  a  sweet 
innocent  smile,  held  up  the  basket  to  Clarence,  and 
offered  him  one  of  the  roses. 

"Go  in,  Rachel! — go  in,  child,''  said  the  old 
woman,  in  so  loud  and  severe  a  tone,  that  both  Rachel 
and  Mi  Hervey 'started*;  the  basket  was  overturned, 
andThenroses' att'scattered  upon  the  grass.  Clarence, 
though  he  attempted  some  apology,  was  by  no  means 
concerned  for  the  accident,  as  it  detained  Rachel  some 
instants  longer  to  collect  her  flowers,  and  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  her  finely  shaped  hands 
and  arms,  and  the  ease  and  natural  grace  of  her 
motions. 

"Gk>  in,  Rachel,"  repeated  the  old  woman,  in  a 
still  more  severe  tone ;  "  leave  the  roses  there — I  can 
pick  them  up  as  well  as  you,  child — ^go  in.'' 

The  girl  looked  at  the  old  woman  with  astonishment. 
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her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  throwing  down  the  roses 
that  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  said,  "I  am  gcnng, 
grandmother."  The  door  closed  after  her  befcH-e  Clar- 
ence recollected  himself  sufiiciendy  to  tell  the  old  lady 
how  he  had  lost  his  way^  &c.  Her  severity  vanished, 
as  soon  as  her  grand-daughter  was  safe  in  the  house, 
and  with  much  readiness  she  showed  him  the  road  for 
which  he  inquired. 

As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  he  re- 
turned thither ;  for  he  had  taken  such  good  note  of 
the  place,  that  he  easily  found  his  way  to  the  spot, 
which  appeared  to  him  a  terrestrial  paradise.  As  he 
descended  into  the  valley,  he  heard  the  humming  of 
bees,  but  he  saw  no  smoke  rising  from  the  cottage 
chimney-^10  dog  barked — ^no  living  creature  was 
to  be  seen---the  house  door  was  shut — the  window- 
shutters  closed — all  was  still.  The  place  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants:  the  roses 
had  not  been  watered,  many  of  them  had  shed  their 
leaves ;  and  a  basket  half  fiul  of  dead  flowers  was  left 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Clarence  alighted,  and 
tried  the  latch  of  the  door,  but  it  was  fastened ;  he 
listened,  but  heard  no  sound ;  he  walked  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house :  a  small  lattice  window  was  half 
open,  and,  as  he  went  toward  it,  he  thought  he  heard 
a  low  moaning  voice ;  he  gently  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tain^ and  peeped  m  at  the  window.  The  room  was 
darkened,  his  eyes  had  been  dazzled  by  the  sun,  so 
that  he  could  not,  at  first,  see  any  object  distinctly; 
but  he  heard  the  moaning  repeated  at  intervals,  and  a 
soft  voice  at  last  said — 

"  O,  speak  to  me ! — speak  to  me  once  again— only 
once — only  once  again,  speak  to  me !  *' 

The  voice  came  from  a  comer  of  the  room,  to 
which  he  had  not  yet  turned  his  eyes :  and  as  he  drew 
aside  more  of  the  curtain,  to  let  in  more  light,  a  figure 
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Started  up  from  the  side  of  a  bed,  at  which  she  had 
been  kneeling,  and  he  saw  the  beautiful  young  girl, 
with  her  hair  all  dishevelled,  and  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  grief  in  her  countenance.  He  asked  if  he 
could  do  her  any  service.  She  beckoned  to  him  to 
come  in,  and  then,  pointing  to  the  bed,  on  which  the 
old  woman  was  stretched,  said — 

**She  cannot  speak  to  me — she  cannot  move  one 
side — she  has  been  so  these  three  days — but  she  is  not 
dead — she  is  not  dead !  " 

The  poor  creature  had  been  struck  with  the  palsy. 
As  Clarence  went  'close"to  the  bedi  slie  opened" lier 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  upon  him,  she  stretched  out 
her  withered  hand,  caught  fast  hold  of  her  grand- 
daughter, and  then  raising  herself,  with  a  violent 
effort,  she  pronounced  the  word  "  Begone !  "  Her 
face  grew  black,  her  features  convulsed,  and  she  sunk 
down  again  in  her  bed,  without  power  of  utterance. 
Clarence  left  the  house  instantly,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  to  the  next  town  for  medical  assistance. 
The  poor  woman  was  so  far  recovered  by  a  skilfiil 
apothecary,  that  she  could,  in  a  few  days,  articulate  so 
as  to  be  understood.  She  knew  that  her  end  was 
approaching  fast,  and  seemed  piously  resigned  to  her 
fate.  Mr  Hervey  went  constantly  to  see  her ;  but, 
though  grateful  to  him  for  his  humanity,  and  for  the 
assistance  he  had  procured  for  her,  yet  she  appeared 
agitated  when  he  was  in  the  room,  and  frequently  looked 
at  him  and  at  her  grand-daughter  with  uncommon 
anxiety.  At  last,  she  whispered  something  to  die  girl, 
who  immediately  left  the  room ;  and  she  then  beckoned 
to  him  to  come  closer  to  the  arm-chair,  in  which  she 
was  seated. 

"  May  be,  sir,"  said  she,  "  you  thought  me  out  of 
my  right  mind  the  day  when  I  was  lying  on  that  bed, 
and  said  to  you,  in  such  a  peremptory  tone,  ^  Begone  1 ' 
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— It  was  all  I  could  say  then ;  and,  in  truth,  I  cannot 
speak  quite  plain  yet ;  nor  ever  shall  again.  But  God's 
will  be  done.  I  had  only  one  thing  to  say  to  you,  sir, 
about  that  poor  girl  of  mine ^" 

Clarence  listened  to  her  with  eagerness.  She  paused, 
and  then  laying  her  cold  hand  upon  his,  she  looked  up 
eamesdy  in  his  fiice,  and  continued,  <<  You  are  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  and  you  look  like  a  good  gentleman ; 
but  so  did  the  man  vdia  br<>ke  thfi.hea£Lof_h^L-poor 
mother.  Ho*  motho*  was  carried  off  from  a  boarding- 
school^  when  she  was  scarcely  sixteen,  by  a  wretch, 
who,  after  priyately  marrying  her,  would  not  own  his 
marriage,  staid  with  her  but  two  years,  then  went  abroad, 
left  his  wife  and  his  in&nt,  and  has  nevo*  been  heard  of 
since.  Myjdau^hter  died  of  a  brokgn  heart.  Rachel 
was  then  between  three  and  four  years^d ;  a  beaudfbl 
child.  God  forgive  her  father !  — God's  will  be  done ! " 
— She  paused  to  subdue  hex  emotion,  and  then,  with 
some  difficulty,  proceeded. 

**My  only  comfort  is,  I  have  bred  Rachel  u^in 
innocence;  I  never  sent  ter  to  a  boafding-scnooL 
No,  no;  from  the  moment *bT~her  btfth  till  now^  I 
have  kept  her  under  my  own  eye.  In  this  cottage  she 
has  lived  with  me,  away  from  all  the  world.  You  are 
the  first  man  she  ever  spoke  to ;  the  first  man  who  ever 
was  within  these  doors.  She  is  innocence  itself! — 0 
sir,  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  when  you  are  as  I  am  now, 
spare  the  innocence  of  that  poor  child  ! — ^Never,  never 
come  here  after  her,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone! 
Consider,  she  is  but  a  child,  sir.  God  never  made  a 
better  creature.  O,  promise  me  you  will  not  be  the  ruin 
of  my  sweet  innocent  girl,  and  I  shall  die  in  peace !  " 

Clarence  Hervey  was  touched.  He  instandy  made 
the  promise  required  of  him;  and,  as  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  the  poor  dying  woman,  confirmed  it  by  a 
solemn  oath. 
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"  Now  I  am  easy,"  said  she,  "  quite  easy ;  and  may 
God  bless  you  for  it.  In  the  village  here,  there  is  a 
Mrs  Smith,  a  good  farmer's  wife,  who  knows  us  well ; 
she  will  see  to  have  me  decently  buried,  and  then  has 
promised  to  sell  all  the  little  I  have  for  my  girl,  and  to 
take  care  of  her.     And  you'll  never  come  near  her 

**  I  did  not  promise  that,"  said  Hervey. 

The  old  woman  again  looked  much  disturbed. 

"  Ah,  good  young  gentleman !  "  said  she,  "  take 
my  advice  5  it  will  be  best  for  you  both.  If  you  see 
her  again,  you  will  love  her,  sir — ^you  can't  help  it; 
and  if  she  sees  you — ^poor  thing,  how  innocently  she 
smiled  when  she  gave  you  the  rose ! — O  sir,  never  come 
near  her  when  I  am  gone !  It  is  too  late  for  me  now 
to  get  her  out  of  your  way.  This  night,  I'm  sure,  will 
be  my  last  in  this  world — O,  promise  me  you  will  never 
come  here  again !  " 

"After  die  oath  I  have  taken,"  replied  Clarence, 
**that  promise  would  be  unnecessary.  Trust  to  my 
honour." 

"Honour!  O,  that  was  the  word  the  gentleman 
said  that  betrayed  her  poor  mother,  and  left  her  after- 
ward to  die ! — O  sir,  sir ^" 

The  violent  emotion  that  she  felt  was  tOD  much  for 
her— ^^Bfag^gJt-^ack  exhlusted — never  spoke  more — and 
anTiour  afterwards  she  expired  in  the  arms  of  her 
grand-daughter.  The  poor  girl  could  not  believe  that 
she  had  breathed  her  last.  She  made  a  sign  to  the 
surgeon,  and  to  Clarence  Hervey,  who  stood  beside 
her,  to  be  silent ;  and  listened,  fancying  that  the  corpse 
would  breathe  again.  Then  she  kissed  die  cold  lips, 
and  the  shrivelled  cheeks,  and  the  eyelids  that  were 
closed  for  ever.  She  warmed  die  dead  fingers  with 
her  breath — she  raised  the  heavy  arm,  and  when  it  fell 
she  perceived  there  was  no  hope:   she  threw  herself 

n.  L 
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Upon  her  knees: — ^*<She  is  dead!"  she  exclaimed; 
<<and  she  has  died  without  giving  me  her  blesangl 
She  can  never  bless  me  again.^  ~ 

They  took  her  into  ^e  air,  and  Clarence  Herrey 
sprinkled  water  upon  her  £ice.  It  was  a  fine  night, 
and  the  fresh  air  soon  brought  her  to  her  senses.  He 
then  said  that  he  would  leave  her  to  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  and  ride  to  the  village  in  search  of  that  Mrs 
Smith  who  had  promised  to  be  her  friend. 

**  And  so  you  are  going  away  from  me,  too  ?  "  said 
she ;  and  she  burst  into  tears.  At  the  sight  of  these 
tears  Clarence  turned  away,  and  hurried  from  her.  He 
sent  the  woman  from  the  village,  but  returned  no  more 
that  night. 

Her  simplicity,  sensibility,  and,  perhaps  more  than 
he  was  aware,  her  beauty,  had  pleased  and  touched  him 
extremely.  The  idea  of  attaching  a  perfectly  pure, 
disinterested,  unpractised  heart,  was  ddightfiil  to  his 
imagination :  the  cultivation  of  her  und^standing,  he 
thought,  would  be  an^easy  and^  pleasing  task:  all 
difficulties  vanished  before  his  sanguine  hopes. 

**  Sensilnlity,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  is  the  parent  of 
great  talents  and  great  virtues ;  and  evidently  she  pos- 
sesses natural  feeling  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  it  shall 
be  developed  with  skill,  patience,  and  delicacy ;  and  I 
will  deserve  before  I  claim  my  reward." 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  cottage,  accom- 
panied by.  an  elderly,  lady,  ^.  Mg.  Ormnnd ;  the  same 
lady,  who  afterward,  to  Marriott's  prejudiced  eyes, 
had  appeared  more  like  a  dragon  than  anything  else ; 
but  who,  to  this  simple,  unsuspicious  girl,  seemed  like 
what  she  really  was,  a  truly  good-natured,  benevolent 
woman.  She  consented,  most  readily,  to  put  herself 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs  Ormond,  "  provided  Mrs 
Smith  would  give  her  leave."  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  Mrs  Smith  that  it  was  for  her  advantage. 


V 
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!M[r8  Smithy  who  was  a  plain  farmer's  wife,  told  all 

that* she  knew  of  Rachel  s  history;   but  all  that  she 

Icnew  was  little.     She  had  heard  only  hints  at  odd 

times  from  the  old  woman:   diese  agreed  perfectly  \^ 

^th  what  Mr  Hervey  had  already  heard. 

**  The  old  gentlenvoman^^  said  Mrs  Smith,  "  as    I 
believe  I  should  call  her  by  rights,  has  lived  in  the 
forest  there,  where  you  found  her,  these  many  a  year 
— she  earned   her  subsistence  by  tending  bees  and 
making  rose-water — she  was  a  good  soul,  but  very 
particular,  especially  about  her  grand-daughter,  which, 
considering  all  things,  ^one  cannot  blame  her  for.     She 
often   told  me  she  would  never  put   Rachel  to  no 
boarding-school,  which  I  approved,  seeinj^  she  had  no 
fortune ;  and  it  is  the  ruin  ot  ffLrls^'tcTmy  mind,  to  be 
bred  above^their  meanj^^^rit  was  of  her  mother,  sir.    I      /i 
Then  she  wouldjiot  never  _t^ch  Rachel jx>  write^&r     \  ^ 
fear^KsTshould  take  to  scrawling  nonsense  of  love- 
letters,  as  her  mother  did  before  her.     Now,  sir,  this  I 
approved'  too,'  for  I  don't  much  mind  about  book- 
learning  myself;    and  I  even  thought  it  would  have 
been  as  well  if  the  girl  had  not  learnt  to  read ;  but  \ 
that  she  did  learn,  and  was  always  fond  of,  and  I'm   \ 
sure  it  was  more  plague  than  use  too  to  her  grand-    ) 
mother,  for  she  was  as  particular  about  the  books  that  / 
the  girl  was  to  read  as  about  all  the  rest.     She  went 
farther  than  all  that,  sir,  for  she  never  would  let  the 
girl  speak  to  a  man — ^not  a  man  ever  entered  the  doors 
of  the  house." 

«  So  she  told  me." 

<<And  she  told  you  true  enough.     But  there,  I 
thought,  she  was  quite  wrong ;    for  seeing  the  girl 
must,  some  time  or  other,  speak  to  men,  where  was  \ 
the  use  of  her  not  learning  to  do  it  properly  \ — Lord,  ^ 
ma'am,"  continued  Mrs  Smith,  addressing  herself  to 
Mrs  Ormond,  <<  Lord,  ma'am,  though  it  is  a  sin  to  be 
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remembering  so  much  of  the  particularities  of  the  dead, 
I  must  say  there  nerer  was  an  old  lady  who  had  more 
scrupulosities  than  the  deceased.  I  yprily  fjifn^gh'',  ^"^ 
day^^she  would  have  gone  into  £t»  abettfr-a-pLctnreui;^  a 
man^  that  Rachel  litijq}on  by..acci4ent ;  as  if  a  pcture 
had  any  sense  to  hurt  a  body !  Now  if  it  had  been 
one  of  your  naked  pictures,  there  might  have  been 
some  delicacy  in  her  dislike  to  it ;  but  it  was  no  such 
thing,  but  a  vo'y  proper  picture. 

"  A  picture,  ma'am,  of  a  young  sea  jofficer,  in  his 
full  uniform— quite  proper,  ma'am.  It  w^slCs  mother 
that  left  it  with  me,  and  I  had  it  always  in  my  own 
room,  and  the  girl  saw  it,  and  was  mightily  taken  with 
it,  being  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  she  had  ever  lit 
upon,  and  the  old  lady  comes  in,  and  took  on,  till  I 
verily  thought  she  was  crazed.  Lord !  I  really  could 
not  but  laugh ;  but  I  checked  myself,  when  the  poor 
old  soul's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  made  me  kiiow 
she  was  thinking  of  her  daughter  that  was  dead. 
When  I  thought  on  the  cause  of  her  particularity 
about  Rachel,  I  could  not  laugh  any  more  at  her 
strangeness. 

"  I  promised  the  good  lady  that  day,  in  case  of  her 
death,  to  take  care  of  her  grand-<iaughter ;  and  I 
thought  in  my  own  mind  that,  in  time  to  come,  if  one 
of  my  boys  should  take  a  fancy  to  her,  I  should  make 
no  objections,  because  she  was  always  a  good,  modest- 
behaved  girl ;  and,  I'm  sure,  would  make  a  good  wife, 
though  too  delicate  for  hard  country  work :  but,  as  it 
pleases  God  to  send  you,  madam,  and  the  good  gentle- 
man, to  take  the  charge  of  her  ofiF  my  hands,  I  am 
content  it  should  be  so,  and  I  will  sell  everything 
here  for  her  honestly,  and  bring  it  to  you,  madam, 
for  poor  Rachel." 

There  was  nothing  that  Rachel  was  anxiQaa_jo 
carry  away  with  her  but  a  little,  bullfinch,  of  which 
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she  was  very  fond.  One,  and  but  one,  circumstance 
about  Rachel  stopped  the  current  of  Clarence  Hervey's 
imagination,  and  this,  consequently,  was  excessively 
disagreeable  to  him — ^her  name :  the  name  of  Rachel 
he  could  not  endure,  and  he  thought  it  so  Imsulted  to 
her,  that  Ti?  could  scarcely  believe  it  belonged  to  her. 
He  consequently  resolved  to  change  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  time  that  he  beheld  her,  he  was  struck 
-with  the  idea  that  she  resembled  the  description  of 
Virginia  in  M.  de  St  Pierre's  celebrated  romance; 
and  by  this  name  he  always  called  her,  firom  the  hour 
that  she  quitted  her  cottage. 

Mrs  Ormond,  the  lady  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
take  care  of  his  Virginia,  was  a  widow,  the  moUier  of 
a  gentlemaiuidlg^hadjjiflep  his  tutor  at  ..<pjp,Uege.  Her 
son  dieSfand  1^  her  in  such  narrow  circumstances, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to  her  friends  for  pecuniary 
assistance. 

Mr  Hervey  had  been  liberal  in  his  contributions; 
from  his  childhood  he  had  known  her  worth,  and  her 
attachment  to  him  was  blended  with  the  most  profound 
respect.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  superior  abilities, 
or  of  much  information ;  Lut  her  excellent  temper  and 
genHe^^pbsition  won  affection,  though  she  had  not 
any  talents  to  excite  admiration.  Mr  Hervey  had 
perfect  confidence  in  her  integrity;  he  believed  that 
she  would  exactly  comply  with  his  directions,  and  he 
thought  that  her  want  of  literature  and  ingenuity  could 
easily  be  supplied  by  his  own  care  and  instructions.  He 
took  a  house  for  her  and  his  fair  pupil  at  Windsor,  and 
he  exacted  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  neither 
receive  nor  pay  any  visits.  Virginia  was  thus  secluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  die'Vorrd:  she  saw  no  one 
but  Mrs  Ormond,  Clarence  Hervey,  and  Mr.MQtfiton, 
an  elderly  clergyman,  whom  Mr  Hervey  engaged  to 
attend  every  Sunday  to  read  prayo's  for  them  at  home. 


-^ 
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Virginia  neyer  expressed  the  slightest  curiosity  to  see 
any  other  persons,  or  anything  beyond  the  walls  of  tl^ 
garden  that  belonged  to  the  house  in  which  she  lived ; 
her  present  retirement  was  not  greater  than  that  to 
which  she  had  long  been  accustomed,  and  conseqoendy 
she  did  not  feel  her  seclusion  firom  the  world  as  any 
restraint :  with  the  circumstances  that  were  altered  in 
her  situadon  she  seemed  neither  to  be  dazzled  nor 
charmed ;  the  objects  of  convenience  or  luxuryjtbat 
were  new  to-her  she  looted'  upon  with  mdiflereqce; 
but  with  anything  that  renunded  her  of  her  former 
way  of  life,  and  of  her  grandmother's  cottage,  she  was 
dehghted. 

One  day  Mr  Herrey  asked  her,  whether  she  shpnld 
like  better  to  return  to  that  cottage,  or  to  remain  Ti^ere 
she  was  ?  He  trembled  forlier  answer.  She  innocendy 
replied, '<'  I  should  like  best  to  go  back  to  the  cottage, 
if  you  would  go  with  me — but  I  would  rather  stay  here 
with  you  than  live  there  without  j9Si**  ^ 

Clarence  was  touched  and  flattered  by  this  artless 
answer,  and  for  some  time  he  discovered  every  day 
fresh  indications,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue  and  abilities 
in  his  charming  pupil.  Her  indiflerence  to  objects  of 
show  and  ornament  appeared  to  him  an  indisputable 
proof  of  her  magnanimity,  and  of  the  superiority  of  her 
unprejudiced  mind.  What  a  difierence,  thought  he, 
between  this  child  of  nature  and  the  frivolous,  sophisd- 
cated  slaves  of  art ! 

To  try  and  prove  the  simplicity  of  her  taste,  and 
the  purity  of  her  mind,  he  once  presented  to  her  a 
pair  of  diamond  earrings  and  a  moss  rosebud,  and  asked 
her  to  take  whichever  she  liked  best.  She  eagerly 
snatched  the  rose,  crying,  <^  0 1  it  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  cottage : — ^how  sweet  it  smells !  " 

She  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  then,  looking  at 
the  diamonds,  said,  "  They  are  pretty,  sparkling  things 
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-what  are  they ?  of  what  use  are  they?"  and  she 


lool^ed]^ui£j^or£  cimpslty^nd  adni&  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  eamng^  shut  and  opened  than  at  the 
ciiaCmondil  Clarence  was  charmed  with  her.  When 
IMrs  Drmond  told  her  that  these  things  were  to  hang 
in  her  ears,  she  laughed,  and  said,  **  How !  how  can 
I  make  them  hang  ? " 

"  Have  you  never  observed  that  I  wear  earrings  ? " 
said  Mrs  Ormond* 

**Ay!  but  yours  are  not  like  these,  and — ^let  me 
look — I  never  saw  how  you  &stened  them — ^let  me 
look — O!  you  have  holes  in  your  ears;  but  I  have 
none  in  mine." 

Mrs  Ormond  told  her  that  holes  could  easily  be 
made  in  her  ears,  by  running  a  steel  pin  through  them. 
ShcAfnaL  back,  defending  her  ear  with  one  hand, 
and  pushing  the  diamonds  from  her  with  the  other, 
exclaiming,  "  O,  no,  no ! — uidess,"  added  she,  changing 
her^tone,  and  turning  to  Clarence,  ^<  unless  you  wish 
it :— ^f  you 'bid'  niei"  I  will. " 

Clarence  was  scarcely  master  of  himself  at  this 
instant ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
could  reply  to  her  with  that  dispassionate  calnmess 
which  became  his  situation  and  hers.  And  yet  there 
was  more  of  ignorance  and  timidity^  p€rhaps^  than  of 
sound  sense  or  philbsophy  in  Virginia's  indifference  to 
diamonds;  she  did  not  consider  them  as  ornaments 
that  would  confer  distinction  upon  their  possessor, 
because  she  was  ignorant  of  the  value  afHxed  to  them 
by  socie^.  Isolated  in  the  world,  she  had  no  excite- 
ments to  the  love  of  finery,  no  competition,  no  means 
of  comparison,  or  opportunities  of  display ;  diamonds 
werfij^nse^uently  as  useless  to  her  as  guineas  were  to 
Robinson.  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island.  Tt  could  not 
justly  be  said  that  he  was  free  from  avarice,  because 
be  set  no  value  on  the  gold ;  or  that  she  was  free  from 
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vanity,  becaiue  she  rejected  the  diamonds.      These 
reflections  could,  not  PCBWibly:..have  escaped  a  man  of 
Clarice  Hervey's  abilities,  had  he  not  been  eneaged 
ip  defeuce  QX.a  rayounte  system  of  ejncation,  or  if  hia 
pupil   had  not  been  quite  so  handsome.     Yic^^'s 
absolute  Ignorance  of  the  world"  frequently  gave  an  air 
of  origin^ty  to'lier  most  tirml  obseryations,  which 
made  her  appear  at  once  IDtetCfiling^iuSS'^tertaining. 
All  her  ideas  of  happmess  were  confined  to  the  li& 
she  had  led  during  her  childhood;  and  as  she  had 
accidentally  liyed  in  a  beautiful  situation  in  the  New 
Forest,  she  appeared  to  have  an  jp^rinrrivi*  tajrfy^fnr 
the  brauties.of  iMAECi  and  for  wfiat  we  call  the  pictnr- 
esque.      This  taste  Mr  Hervey  perceived,  whenever 
he  showed  her  prints  and  drawings,  and  it  was  a  fresh 
source  of  delight  and  self-complacency  to  him.     All 
that  was  amiable  or  estimable  in  Virginia  had  a  double 
charm,  from  the  secret  sense  of  his  penetration,  in 
haying  discovered'  ^^{^"appreciiSS  the  treasurel     The 
affections  oT  this  innocent  girl  had  no  object  but  him- 
self and  Mrs  Ormond,  and  they  were  strong,  perhaps, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  concentrated*     The  artless 
familiarity  of  her  manner,  and  her  unsuspicious  con- 
fidence, amountiDg^  almost  to  credulity,  had  irresistible 
power  over'TSIr   Hervey's  mmd;    he  felt  them  as 
appeals  at  once  to  his  tenderness  and  his  generosity. 
He  treated  her  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  his  oath 
was  never  absent  from  his  mind :  but  he  felt  proudly 
convinced,  that  if  he  had  not  been  bound  by  any  such 
solemn  engagement,  no  temptation  could  have  made  him 
deceive  and  betray  confiding  innocence. 

Conscious  that  his  views  were  honourable,  anticipat- 
ing the  generous  pleasure  he  should  have  in  showing  his 
superiority  to  all  mercenary  considerations  and  worldly 
prejudices,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  he  indulged,  with  a 
species  of  pride,  his  increasing  attachment  to  Virginia ; 
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but  he  was  not  sensible  of  the  rapid  progress,  of  the 
passion,  till  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  few  simple 
observations  of  Mrs  Ormond. 

**Thi8  is  Virginia's  birthday — she  tells  me  she  is 
seventeen  to-day.*' 

**  SeventeenXisjahejJBly. seventeen?''  cried  Clarence, 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  disappointment  in  his 
countenance — "  Only  seventeen !  Why,  she  is  but  a 
child  stiU." 

<'  Quite  a  child,"  said  Mrs  Ormond ;  <'  and  so  much 
the  better." 

<<So  much  the  worse,  I  think,"  said  Clarence. 
•*But  are  you  sure  she's  only  seventeen? — she  must 
be  mistaken — she  must  be  eighteen,  at  least." 

«  God  forbid !  " 

"  God  forbid !— Why,  Mrs  Ormond  ? " 

**  Because,  you  know,  we  have  a  year  more  before 


us." 


"  That  may  be  a  very  satisfectory  prospect  to  you," 
said  Mr  Hervey,  smiling. 

"And  to  you,  surely,"  said  Mrs  Ormond;  "for, 
I  suppose,_you  would  be  glad  that  your  wife  should,  at 
least,  know  the"cbmmon  things  that  everybody  kngws." 

'''As  to lfiatj"^8ard^ Clarence,  "I  should  Be  glad  that 
my  wife  were  ignorant  of  what  everyboefy  knows •  No- 
thiifgls'so  tiresome  to  a  man  of  any  taste  or  abilities  as 
what  everybody  knows,  I  am  rather  desirous  to  have 
a  wife  who  has  an  uncommon  than  a  o^mmon  under- 
standing." 

"  But  you  would  choose,  would  not  you,"  said  Mrs 
Ormond,  hesitating,  with  an  air  of  great  deference, 
"  that  your  wife  should  know  how  to  write  ? "  . 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Clarence,  colouring :  "  does   I   r 
not  Virginfa  know  how  to  write  ? "  ^ 

"How  should'she  ? "  said  Mrs  Ormond :  " it  is  no 
feult  of  hers,  poor  girl — she  was  never  taught.     You 
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know  it  was  her  grandmother^s  notion  that  she  shoold 
not  learn  to  write,  lest  she  should  write  loye-letters.'' 

*<But  you  promised  that  she  should  be  taught  to 
write,  and  I  trusted  to  yea,  Mrs  Ormond.'' 

*<  She  has  been  here  only  two  months,  and  all  that 
time,  I  am  sure,  I  have  done  everything  in  my  poixrer ; 
but  when  a  person  comes  to  be  sixteen  or  seventeen,  it 
is  uphill  worL'' 

**  I  will  teach  her  myself,**  cried  Clarence :  <<  I  am 
sure  she  may  be  taught  anything.** 

M  By  you,*'  said  Mrs  Ormond,  smiling ;  *<  but  not 
by  me." 

**  You  have  no  doubts  of  her  capacity,  surely  ?  ** 

<<  I  am  no  judge  of  capacity,  especially  of  the  capa- 
city of  those  I  love ;  and  I  am  grown  very  fond  of 
Virginia ;  she  is  a  charming,  open-hearted,  simple,  affec- 
tionate creature.  I  rather  ibinkit-is'froBUDdolence  that 
she  does  aet  learn,  and  not  from.  waotiilLabililies.** 

*<A11  indolence  arises  from  want  of  excitement," 
said  Clarence :  **  if  she  had  proper  motives,  she  would 
coDouer  her  indolence." 

<•  W  hy,  I  daresay,  if  I  were  to  tell  her  that  she 
would  never  have  a  letter  from  Mr  Hervey  till  she  is 
able  to  write  an  answer,  she  would  learn  to  write  very 
expeditiously ;  but  I  thought  that  would  not  be  a  proper 
motive,  because  you  forbid  me  to  tell  her  your  future 
views.  And  indeed  it  would  be  highly  imprudent,  on 
your  account,  as  well  as  hers,  to  give  her  any  hint  of 
that  kind :  because  you  might  change  your  mind,  before 
she's  old  enough  for  you  to  think  of  her  seriously,  and 
then  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  her ;  and 
after  entertaining  hopes  of  becoming  your  wife,  she 
would  be  miserable,  I  am  sure,  with  that  afPectioDate 
tender  heart  of  hers,  if  you  were  to  leave  her.  Now 
that  she  knows  nothing_of  the  matter,  we  are  all  safe, 
and  as  we  should  be." 


! 

I 
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Though  Clarence  Henrey  did  not  at  this  time  fore- 
see any  great  probability  of  his  changing  his  mind, 
yet  he  felt  the  good  sense  and  justice  of  Mrs  Ormond's 
suggestions ;  and  he  was  alarmed  to  perceive  that  his 

minf^  HflH  1;>^p  fi(>  i^tjf>yiVa»/NT'gji Jnjtntef  such  oBviouS 

reflections  to  escape  his  attention.  ^fsUfmohd,  a 
woman  whom  Ee  had  been  accuitomed  to  consider  as 
far  his  inferior  in  capacity,  he  now  felt  was  superior 
to  him  in  prudence,  merely  because  she  was  undisturbed 
by  passion.  He  resolved  to  master  his  own  mind :  to 
consider  that  it  was  not  a  mistress,  but  a  wife,  he  wanted 
in  Virginia ;  that  a  wife  without  capacity  or  without 
literature  could  never  be  a  companion  suited  to  him, 
let  her  beauty  or  sensibility  be  ever  so  exquisite  and 
captivating.  The  happiness  of  his  life  and  of  hers  were 
at  stake,  and  every  motive  of  prudence  and  delicacy 
called  upon  him  to  command  his  affections.  He 
was,  however,  still  sanguine  in  his  expectations  from 
Virginia's  understanding,  and  from  his  own  power  of 
developing  her  capacity.  He  made  several  attempts, 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  patience ;  and  his  fair  pupil, 
though  she  did  not  by  any  means  equal  his  hopes, 
astonished  Mrs  Ormond  by  her  comparatively  rapid 
progress. 

^*  I  always  believed  that  you  could  make  her  any- 
thing you  pleased,''  said  she.  **  You  are  a  tutor  who 
can  work  miracles  with  Virginia." 

"  I  see  no  miracles,"  replied  Clarence ;  **  I  am  con- 
scious of  no  such  power.  I  should  be  sorry  to  possess 
any  such  influence,  until  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
for  our  mutual  happiness." 

Mr  Hervey  then  conjured  Mrs  Ormond,  by  all  her 
attachment  to  him  and  to  her  pupil,  never  to  give 
Virginia  the  most  distant  idea  that  he  had  any  intentions 
of  making  her  his  wife.  She  promised  to  do  all  that 
was  in  her  power  to  keep  this  secret,  but  she  could  not 
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help  obsenring  that  it  had  aheady  been  betrayed,  as 
plainly  as  looks  could  speak,  by  Mr  Hervey  himaeUl 
Clarence  in  yain  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  from 
this  charge :  Mrs  Ormond  brought  to  his  recollection 
80  many  instances  of  his  indiscretion,  that  it  was  sub- 
stantiated even  in  his  own  judgment,  and  ^ew^yu^ga^ed 
to^find  that  all  the  time  he  had  put  so  much  constraint 
npon  his  inclinations,  he  had,  nevertheless,  so  obviously 
betrayed  them.     His  surprise,  libwever,  ~wias~  at'  this 
time  unmixed  with  any  painM  regret;    hejdid_not 
foresee  the  probability  that  Jif  "boiiH  ^^^^g^  ^«°  miH  ; 
and~lXOtWitiistanding  Mrs  Ormond  assured  him  that 
Virginia's  sensibility  had  increased,  he  was  persuaded 
that  she  was  mistaken,  and  that  his  pupil's  heart  and 
imagination  were  yet  untouched.     The  innocent  open- 
ness with  which  she  expressed  her  affection  for  him 
confirmed  him,  he  said,  m  his  opinion.     To  do  him 
justice,  Clarence  had  none  of  the  presumption  which 
too  ofiten  characterises  men  who  have  been  successful, 
as  it  is  called,  with  the  fair  sex.     His  acquaintance 
with  women  had  increased  his  persuasion  that  it  is 
difficult  to  excite  genuine  love  in  the  heart ;  and  with 
respect  to  himself,  he  wasjipon  this  subject  astonishingly 
incredulous.     It  waTscarcelv  pd8sIbTe~to^onvince  Jiim 
that  he  was  beloved. 

Mrs  Ormond,  piqued  upon  this  subject,  determined 
to  ascertain  more  decisively  her  pupil's  sentiments. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  one  day  to  Virginia,  who  was 
feeding  her  bullfinch,  "  I  do  believe  you  are  fonder  of 
that  bird  than  of  anything  in  the  world — ^fonder  of  it, 
I  am  sure,  than  of  me." 

'^  O !  you  cannot  think  so,"  said  Virginia,  with  an 
affectionate  smile. 

"Well!  fonder  than  you  are  of  Mr  Hervey,  you 
will  allow,  at  least  ? " 

"  No,  indeed  I  "  cried  she  eagerly :  "  how  can  you 
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think  me  so  foolish,  so  childish,  so  ungrateful,  as  to 
prefer  a  little  worthless  bird  to  him **  (the  bull- 
finch began  to  sing  so  loud  at  this  instant,  that  her 
enthusiastic  speech  was  stopped).  "  My  pretty  bird," 
said  she,  as  it  perched  upon  her  hand,  "  I  love  you 
very  much,  but  if  Mr  Hervey  were  to  ask  it,  to  wish 
it,  I  would  open  that  window,  and  let  you  fly;  yes, 
and^Mym^ftpawsj^Sf  froth  me  for  ever.  '  Perhaps 
he  does  wish  it? — ^Does  he ? — ^Did  he^teJl  you  so ? '* 
CQ^eTshsJooJaipg^e^^           in  Mrs  Ormond's  face,  as 

shejTaayed jsoKards  the  window. 

Mrs  Ormond  put  her  hand  upon  the  sash,  as  Virginia 
was  going  to  throw  it  up — "  Gendy,  gently,  my  love — 
Whither  is  your  imagination  carrying  you  ?  '* 

"  I  thought  something  by  your  look,"  said  Virginia, 
blushing. 

"  And  I  thought  somethings  my  dear  Virginia,"  said 
Mrs  Ormond,  smiling. 

"  What  did  you  think  ? — ^What  could  you  think  ? " 

"  I  cannot — I  mean,  I  would  rather  not  at  present 
tell  you.  But  do  not  look  so  grave ;  I  will  tell  you 
some  time  or  other,  if  you  cannot  guess." 

Virginia  was  silent,  and  stood  abashed. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  Mrs  Ormond,  "  I 
do  not  mean,  by  anything  I  said,  to  confuse  or  blame 
you.  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  be  grateful  to 
Mr  Hervey,  and  that  you  should  admire,  and,  to  a 


cericin  dezree^  love  him." 

Virginia  looked  "iip  delighted, 


yet  with  some  hesita- 
tion in  her  manner. 

"  He  is  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Ormond,  "  one  of  the 
first  of  human  beings :  such  even  /  have  always  thought 
him ;  and  I  am  sure  I  like  you  the  better,  my  dear, 
for  your  sensibility,"  said  she,  kissing  Virginia  as  she 
spoke ;  "  only  we  must  take  care  of  it,  or  this  tender- 
ness might  go  too  far." 
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**How  SO?"  said  Virginia,  returning  her  caresses 
with  fondness:  **caii  I  love  you  and  Mr  Hervey  too 
much?" 

**  Not  me." 

•*  Nor  him,  I*m  sure — ^he  is  so  good,  so  very  good ! 
I  am  afiaid  that  I  do  not  love  him  auntghf*'  said  she, 
sighing.  **  I  loye  him  enough  when  he  is  absent,  bat 
not  when  he  is  present.  When  he  is  near  I  feel  a  sort 
of  fear  mixed  with  my  loxe.    iwish  to  please  him  very 

much,  l>Ut  I  alintilH   not,  rpiifg  |jt;^  fj^^  h^  P^guM    fi^tvor 

his  love  for  me  as  you  do — as  you  did  just  now.** 

'^'^'^^y  dear,  it  would  not  be  proper  that  he  should ; 
you  are  quite  right  not  to  wish  it." 

**  Am  I  ?  I  was  afiaid  that  it  was  a  sign  of  my  not 
liking  him  as  much  as  I  ought." 

**  Ah,  my  poor  child !  you  love  him  full  as  much  as 
you  ought." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Virginia, 
with  a  look  of  such  confiding  simplicity,  that  her  friend 
was  touched  to  the  heart. 

^^I  do  think  so,  my  love,"  said  Mrs  Ormond; 
"and  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  sorry  for  it,  nor  you 
either.  But  it  is  not  proper  that  we  should  say  any 
more  upon  this  subject  now.  Where  are  your  draw- 
ings ?  Where  is  your  writing  ?  My  dear,  we  must 
get  forward  with  these  things  as  £i8t  as  we  can.  That 
is  the  way  to  please  Mr  Hervey,  I  can  tell  you." 

Confirmed  oy  this  conversation  in  her  own  opinion, 
Mrs  Ormond  was  satisfied.  From  delicacy  to  her 
pupil,  she  did  not  repeat  all  that  had  passed  to  Mr 
Hervey,  resolving  to  wait  till  the  prober  moment. 
"  She  is  too  young  and  too  childish  for  him  to  think 
of  marrying  her  yet,  for  a  year  or  two,"  thought  she ; 
"  and  it  is  better  to  repress  her  sensibility  till  her  edu- 
cation is  more  finished ;  by  that  dme  Mr  Hervey  JKJJI 
find  out  hisjnistakp." 
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In  the  meantime  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  was  blind,  for  he  continued  steady  in  his  belief  of 
Virginia  8  indifference. 


o  dissipate  his  own  mind,  and  to  give  time  for  the 
deyelopment  of  hers,  he  now,  according  to  his  resolu- 
tion, left  his  pupil  to  the  care  of  Mrs  Ormond,  and 
mixed  as  much  as  possible  in  gay  and  fashionable  com- 
pany.    It  was  at  this  period  that  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Delacour,  whom  he  had  seen 
ana  admired  before  he  went  abroad*     He  found  that 
his  gallantry,  on  the  £unous  day  of  the  battle  between 
the  turkeys  and  pigs,  was  still  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  her  ladyship ;  she  received  him  with  marked  courtesy, 
and  he  soon  became  a  constant  visitor  at  her  house. 
Her  wit  entertained,  her  eloquence  charmed  him,  and 
he  followed,  admired,  and  galhanied  her,  without  scruple, 
for  he  considered  her  mere^^  as"  a  coquette,  who  pre- 
ferred^  the  glory  of  conquest  to  the  security  of  reputation. 
With  such  a  woman  he  thought  he  could  amuse  himself 
without  danger,  and  he  everywhere  appeared  the  fore- 
most in  the  public  train  of  her  ladyship's  admirers. 
He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  her  talents  were  far 
superior  to  what  are  necessary  for  playing  the  part  of  a 
£ne  lady ;  his  visits  became  more  and  more  agreeable 
to  him,  and  he.yras  glad  to  feel,  that,  by  dividing  his 
attention,  his  passion  for  Virginia  insensibly  diminished, 
on  as  he  said  to  himself,  became  more  reasonable.     In 
conversing   with   Lady  Delacour,  his  Biculties  were 
always  called  into  full  play ;  jn  talking  to  Virginia,  his 
understanding  was  passive:  he  perceived  that  a  large 
proportion  oFhis  intellectual  powers,  and  of  his  know- 
ieige^yr^A  absolutely  useless  to  him  in  her  company; 
and  this  ,4id  not  raise  her  either  in  his  love  or  esteem. 
Her  simplicity  and  na'ivet^,  however,  sometimes  relieved 
him,  after  he  had  been  fatigued  by  the  extravagant 
gaiety  and^StT^of  her  ladyship's  manners;   and  he 
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reflected  that  the  coquetry  which  amused  him  in  an 
acquaintance  would  be  odious  in  a  wife:  the  perfect 
innocence  of  Virginia  promised  security  to  his  domestic 
happinessy  and  he  did  not  change  his  views,  though  he 
was  less  eager  for  the  period  of  their  accomplishment. 
**  I  cannot  expect  everything  that  is  defflrable,"  said  he 
to  himself:  **  a  more  brilliant  character  than  Virginia's 
would  excite  my  admiration,  but  could  not  command 
my  confidence.'* 

It  was  whilst  his  mind  was  in  this  situation  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Belinda.  At  first,  the  idea  of 
her  having  been  educated  by  the  match-making  Mrs 
Stanhope  prejudiced  him  against  her;  but  as  he  had 
opportunities  of  observing  her  conduct,  this  preposses- 
sion was  conquered,  and  when  she  had  secured  his 
esteem,  he  could  no  longer  resist  her  power  over  his 

heart.      In  COmparisonjwitfl  BpjjnHa^  Virprinia  app^arpH 

tahim  but  "an  insipid,  thou^TJnnQcegjL  .cluldx_Uiej2iie 
he  found  was  his  equal,  the  other  his  infepor ;  the  one 
he  saw  could  be  a  companion,  a  friend  to  him  for  life, 
the  other  would  merely  be  his  pupil,  or  his  plaything. 
/  I  Belinda  had  cultivated  taste,  an  active  understanding,  a 
knowledge  of  literature,  the  power  and  the  habit  of 
conducting  herself;  Virginia  was  ignorant  and  indolent, 
she  had  few  ideas,  and  no  wish  to  extend  her  know- 
ledge ;  she  was  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  world, 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  she  could  conduct 
herself  with  that  discretion,  which  must  be  the  com- 
bined result  of  reasoning  and  experience.  Mr  Hervey 
had  felt  gratuitous  confidence  in  Virginia's  innocence ; 
but  on  Belinda's  prudence,  which  he  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  tried,  he  gradually  learned  to  feel  a  different 
and  a  higher  species  of  reliance,  which  it  is  neither  in 
our  power  to  Bestow  nor  to  refuse.  The  virtues  of 
Virginia  sprang^  fromjBentimentj  those  of  ^Belinda  from 
reason. 
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Clarence,  whilst  he  made  all  these  comparisons, 
became  every  day  more  wisely  and  more  fondly  at- 
tached to  Belinda;  and  at  length  he  became  desirous 
to  change  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  Virginia, 
and  to  appear  to  her  only  in  the  light  of  a  friend  or 
a  benefactofr  he  thought  "6f  giving  Tier  a  suitable 
fortune  ^d  of  leaving  her  under  the  care  of  Mrs 
Ormond,  till  some  method  of  establishing  her  in  the 
world  should  occur.  Unfortunately,  just  at  the  time 
when  Mr  Hervey  formed  this  plan,  and  before  it  was 
communicated  to  Mrs  Ormond,  difficulties  arose  which 
prevented  him  from  putting  it  into  execution. 

Whilst  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  gay  world  at 
Lady  Delacour's,  his  pupU  had  necessarily  been  left 
much  to  the  management  of  Mrs  Ormond.  This 
lady,  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  had  not  that 
reach  of  mind  and  variety  of. resource  necessary  to 
direct  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination 
of  Virginia :  the  solitude  in  which  she  lived  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  .Without  companions  to 
interest  her  social  affections,  without  real  objects  to 
occupy  her  senses  and  understanding,  Virginia's  mind 
was  either  perfectly  indolent,  or  exalted  by  romantic 
views,  ahd^'visionary  ideas  of  happiness.  As  she  had 
nevef  seen  anything  of  society,  all  her  notions  were 
drawn  from  books ;  the  severe  restrictions  which  her 
grandmother  had  early  laid  upon  the  choice  of  these 
seemed  to  have  awakened  her  curiosity,  and  to  have 
increased  her  appetite  for  books — ^it  was  insatiable. 
Reading,  indeed,  was  now  almost  her  only  pleasure; 
for  Mrs  Ormond's  conversation  was  seldom  entertain- 
ing, and  Virginia  had  no  longer  those  occupations 
which  filled  a  portion  of  her  day  at  the  cottage. 

Mr  Hervey  had  cautioned  Mrs  Ormond  against 
putting,  common  novels  into  her  hands,  but  he^  made 

no. objection  to  romances:  these,  he  thought,  breathed 

11.  -    -  -^    .  ^ 
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a  spirit  fiivourable  to  female  yiitue,  exahed  the  respect 
for  chastity,  and  mspired^niSusiastic  admiraticHi  of 
honour,  generosity,  truth,  and  all  the  noble  qualities 
which  dignify  human  nature.  Virginia  devoured  these 
romances  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  Mrs  Ormond, 
who  found  her  a  prey  to  ennui  when  her  ^cy  was 
not  amused,  indulged  her  taste ;  yet  she  strongly  sus- 
pected that  they  contributed  to  increase  her  passion 
tor  the  only  man  who  could,  in  her  imagination,  re- 
present a  hero. 

One  night  Virginia  found,  in  Mrs  Om^ftpd^a  rnnm^ 

a  volume  of  Syt  iPierm'AJPaul  and  Vj^-gjpi^  ^hf  Ml\f^ 
that  her  own  name_  haibeenjaken  from  this  roniance ; 
Mr  Hervey  had  her  picture  painted  inTEUTcEaracter ; 
and  these  circumstances  strongly  excited  her  curiosity 
to  read  the  book.  Mrs  Ormond  could  not  refuse  to 
let  her  have  it;  for,  though  it  was  not  an  ancient 
romance,  it  did  not  exactly  come  under  the  description 
of  a  common  novel,  and  Mr  Hervey  was  not  at  hand 
to  give  his  advice.  Virginia  sat  down  instantly  to  her 
volume,  and  never  stirred  from  the  spot  till  she  had 
nearly  finished  it. 

**  What  is  it  that  strikes  your  fency  so  much  ?  What 
are  you  considering  so  deeply,  my  love?"  said  Mrs 
Ormond,  observing  that  she  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
"  Let  us  see,  my  dear,"  continued  she,  offering  to  take 
the  book,  which  hung  from  her  hand. — Virginia  started 
from  her  reverie,  but  held  the  volume  fast. — "  Will  not 
you  let  me  read  along  with  you  ? "  said  Mrs  Ormond. 
"  Won't  you  let  me  share  your  pleasure  ? " 

"It  was  not  pleasure  that  I  felt,  I  believe,"  said 
Virginia.  "I  would  rather  you  should  not  see  just 
that  particular  part  that  I  was  reading ;  and  yet,  if  you 
desire  it,"  added  she,  resigning  the  book  reluctantly. 

"What  can  make  you  so  much  afraid  of  me,  my 
sweet  girl  ? " 
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"I  am  not  afraid  of  you — but— of  myself,"  said 
Virginia,  sighing. 

Mrs  Ormond  read  the  following  passage : 

**  She  thought  of  Paul's  friendship,  more  pure  than 
the  waters  of  the  fountain,  stronger  than  the  united 
palms,  and  sweeter  than  the  perfume  of  flowers ;  and 
these  images,  in  night  and  in  solitude,  gave  double  force 
to  tlie  passion,  which  she  nourished  in  her  heart.  She 
suddenly  left  the  dangerous  shades,  and  went  to  her 
mother,  to  seek  protection  against  herself.  She  wished 
to  reveal  her  distress  to  her ;  she  pressed  her  hands,  and 
tlie  name  of  Paul  was  on  her  lips ;  but  the  oppression  of 
her  heart  took  away  all  utterance,  and,  laying  her  head 
upon  her  mother's  bosom,  she  only  wept." 

**  And  am  I  not  a  mother  to  you,  my  beloved  Vir- 
ginia?" said  Mrs  Ormond.  "Though  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  affection  in  such  charming  language  as  this, 
yet,  believe  me,  no  mother  was  ever  fonder  of  a  child." 

Virginia  threw  her  arms  round  Mrs  Ormond,  and 
laid  her  head  uponTier  friend's  bosom,  as  if  she  wished 
to  l^ealTzeffie' Illusion,  and  to  be  the  Virginia  of  ^hom 
8he  had  fieen  reading. 

"**  Ikhbw  alTyou  think,  and  all  you  feel :  I  know," 
whispered  Mrs  Ormond,  **  the  name  that  is  on  your 
lips." 

"  No,  indeed,  you  do  not ;  you  cannot,"  cried  Vii- 
ginia,  suddenly  raising  her  head,  and  looking  up  in 
Mrs  Ormond's  face,  with  surprise  and  timidity :  "  how 
could  you  possibly  know  aU  my  thoughts  and  feelings  ? 
I  never  told  them  to  you;  for, 'indeed,  I  have  pnly 
conRised  ideas,  floating  in  nay  imagination  from  the 
books. X  have  been  reading.  I  do  not  distinctly  know 
my  owo.fefiUng8?' 

'"^^  This  is  all  very  natural,  and  a  proof  of  your  per- 
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feet  innocence  and  simplicity,  my  child.  But  why  did 
the  passage  you  were  reading  just  now  strike  you  so 
much  ?  ** 

**  I  was  only  considering,"  said  Virginia,  **  whether 
it  was  the  description  of — ^love.'* 

"  And  your  heart  told  you  that  it  was  ?  '* 

**  I  don't  know,''  said  she,  sighing.  *^  But  of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  I  had  not  the  name,  which  you 
were  thinking  of,  upon  my  lips." 

Ah !  thought  Mrs  Ormond,  she  has  not  forgotten 
how  I  checked  her  sensibility  some  time  ago.  Poor 
girl !  she  is  become  afraid  of  me,  and  I  havegught 
her  to  dissemble ;  but  she  betrays  herself  every  mo- 
ifiem.""  -  ^ " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Ormond,  **  you  need  not  fear 
me — I  cannot  blame  you :  in  your  situation,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  could  help  loving  Mr  Hervey." 

"  Is  it  ? " 

'^  Yes ;  quite  impossible.  So  do  not  blame  yourself 
for  it." 

"No,  I  do  not  blame  myself  for  that.  I  only 
blame  myself  for  not  loving  him  enough^  as  I  told  you 
once  before." 

"Yes,  my  dear;  and  the  oftener  you  tell  me  so, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  your  affection.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  love,  that  we  are  un- 
conscious of  its  extent.  We  fency  that  we  can  never 
do  too  much  for  the  beloved  object." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  feel  about  Mr  Hervey." 

"  That  we  can  never  love  him  enough." 

"Ah J  that  is  precisely  what  I  feel  for  Mr 
Hervey." 

"  And  what  you  ought — I  mean,  what  it  is  natural 
you  should  feel;  and  what  he  will  himself,  I  hope, 
indeed  I  dare  say,  some  time  or  other  wish,  and  be 
glad  that  you  should  feel." 
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*•  Some  time  or  other !     Does  not  he  wish  it  now  ? " 

"  I — ^he — ^My  dear,  what  a  question  is  that  ?  And 
liow  shall  I  answer  it  ?  We  must  judge  of  what  he 
£eel8  by  what  he  expresses:  when  he  expresses  love 
for  youy  it  will  then  be  the  time  to  show  yours  for 
liim." 

**  He  has  always  expressed  love  for  me,  I  think," 
said  Virginia — "always,  till  lately,"  continued  she; 
**  butjately  he  has  been  jway  so  much,  and  when  he 
cofneThome,  he  does  notTook'sb  welt  pleased  ;  so  that 
I  was  afraid  he  was  angry  with  me,  and  that  he  thought 
me  ungratefiil." 

**  O  my  love,  do  not  torment  yourself  with  these 
vain  fears !     And  yet  I  know  that  you  cannot  help  it." 

"  Since  you  are  so  kind,  so  very  kbd  to  me,  said 
Virginia,  "I  will  tell  you  all  my  fears  and  doubts. 
But  it  is  late — there!  die  clock  struck  one.  I  will 
not  keep  you  up." 

<<  I  am  not  at  all  sleepy,"  said  the  indulgent  Mrs 
Ormond. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Virginia. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Mrs  Ormond,  **  for  these  doubts 
and  fears." 

**  I  was  afraid  that,  perhaps,  Mr  Hervey  would  be 
angry  if  he  knew  that  I  thought  of  anything  in  the 
world  but  him." 

"  Of  what  else  do  you  think  ? — Of  nothing  else  from 
morning  till  night,  that  I  can  see." 

"  Ah,  then  you  do  not  see  into  my  mind.  In  the 
daytime  I  often  think  of  those  heroes,  those  charming 
heroes,  thaTrreadl)f  in  "the  books  youTiave  given  me." 

**  To  be  sure  you  do." 

**  And  is  not  that  wrong  ?  Would  not  Mr  Hervey 
be  displeased  if  he  knew  it  ? " 

«  Why  should  he  ? " 

"  Because  they  are  not  quite  like  him.     I  loye.soipe 
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of  them  better  than  I  do  him.  anH  he  ^\?^^  think  that 


yttgratffutJ 

How  naturally  love  inspires  the  idea  of  jealoosy, 
thought  Mrs  Ormond.  **My  dear/'  said  she,  <<you 
carry  your  ideas  of  delicacy  and  gratitude  to  an  ex- 
treme; but  it  is  very  natural  you  should:  howercr, 
you  need  not  be  afraid ;  Mr  Herrey  cannot  be  jealous 
of  those  charming  heroes,  that  never  existed^  thou^ 
they  are  not  quite  tike  him." 

^*I  am  very  glad  that  he  would  not  think  me 
ungrateful — but  if  he  knew  that  I  dream  of  them 
sometimes  ?  *' 

**  He  would  think  you  dreamed,  as  all  people  do,  of 
what  they  think  of  in  the  daytime." 

**  And  he  would  not  be  angry  ?  I  am  yery  glad  of 
it.     But  I  once  saw  a  picture- 


>» 


**  I  know  you  did — wel V  said  Mrs  Ormond,  **  and 
your  grandmother  was  frightened  because  it  was  the 
picture  of  a  man — ^hey  ?  If  she  was  not  your  grand- 
mother, I  should  say  that  she  was  a  simpleton.  I 
assure  you,  Mr  Hervey  is  not  tike  her,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean  to  ask.  He  would  not  be  angry  at  your 
having  seen  fifry  pctures." 

<<I  am  glad  of  it — ^But  I  see  it.vcyy_often  in  my 
drfisunft." 

"  Well,  if  you  had  seen  more  pictures,  you  would 
not  see  this  so  often.  It  was  the  first  you  ever  saw, 
and  very  naturaUy  you  remember  it.  Mr  Hervey 
would  not  be  angry  at  that,"  said  Mrs  Ormond, 
laughing. 

**  But  sometimes,  in  my  dreams,  it  speaks  to  me." 

"  And  what  does  it  say  ?  ** 

<<  The  same  sort  of  things  that  those  heroes  I  read 
of  say  to  their  mistresses." 

"And  do  you  never,  in  your  dreams,  hear  Mr 
Hervey  say  these  sort  of  things  ? " 
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«  No/' 

"And  do  you  never  see  Mr  Hervey  in  these 
dreams  ?  '* 

"  Sonietimesj^utjie  dpejLDPJt^  to  me ;  he  does 

not  lodlTarme  with  die  same  sort  of  tenderness,  and  he 
does  not  throw  himself  at  my  feet." 

^<  No ;  because  he  has  never  done  all  this  in  reality/' 

^^  No ;  and  I  wonder  how  I  come  to  dream  of  such 
things." 

<'  So  do  I ;  but  you  have  read  and  thought  of  them, 
it  is  plain.  Now  go  to  sleep,  there's  my  good  girl ; 
that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  at  present — ^go  to 
sleep." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  conversation  that  Sir 
Philip  Baddely  and  Mr  Rochfort  scaled  the  garden 
wall,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Clarence  Hervey's  mistress. 
Virginia  was  astonished,  terrified,  and  disgusted,  by 
their  appearance;  they  seemed  to  her  a  species  of 
animals  for  which  she  had  no  name^^  and  of '  wtiich 
shfi^aTnoprototype  in  her  imagination.  That  they 
were"men,  sne  saw ;  but  they  were  clearly  not  Clarence 
Heroeys  :  they  bore  still  less  resemblance  to  the  cour- 
teous knights  of  chivalry.  Their  language  was  so 
different  from  any  of  the  books  she  had  read,  and  any 
of  the  conversations  she  had  heard,  that  they  were 
scarcely  intelligible.  After  they  had  forced  themselves 
into  her  presence,  they  did  not  scruple  to  address  her  in 
the  most  unceremonious  manner.  Amongst  other  rude 
things,  they  said,  ^^  Damme,  my  pretty  dear,  ypu  cannot 
love  the  man  that  keeps  you  prisoner  in  this  manner, 
hey  ?  Damme,  you'd  better  come  and  live  with  one  of 
us.     You  can't  love  this  tyrant  of  a  fellow." 

"  He  is  not  a  tyrant — I  do  love  him  as  much  as  I 
detest  you,"  cried  Virginia,  shrinking  from  him  with 
looks  of  horror. 

<'  Damme !     Good  actress !     Put  her  on  the  stage 
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when  he  is  tired  of  her.  So  you  won't  come  with 
us  ? — Good-bye,  till  we  see  you  again.  You're  right, 
my  girl,  to  be  upon  your  good  behaviour ;  may  be  you 
may  get  him  to  many  you,  child !  "  """"" 

VirgiDla,  upon  hearing  this  "speech,  turned  £ix>in  the 
man  who  insulted  her  with  a  degree  of  haughty  indig- 
nation, of  which  her  gende  nature  had  never  before 
appeared  capable. 

Mrs  Ormond  hoped,  that  after  the  alarm  was  over 
the  circumstance  would  pass  away  from  her  popil's 
mind;   but  on  the  contrary,  it  len  the  most  forcible 
impression.     Virginia  became  silent  and  melancholy, 
and  whole  hours  were  spent  in  reverie.     Mrs  Ormond 
imagined,  that  notwithstanding  Virginia's  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  she  had  acqmred  from  books  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  be  alarmed  at~the  idea  of^xing 
taken  for  Clarence  Hervey's  mistress.     She  touched 
upon  this  subject  with  much  delicacy,  and  the  answers 
that  she  received  confirmed  her  opinion.      Virginia 
had  been  inspired  by  romances  with  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  female  delicacy  and  honour ;  but  from  her 
perfect  ignorance,  these  were  rather  vague  ideas  than 
principles  of  conduct. 

"We  shall  see  Mr  Hervey  to-morrow;  he  has 
written  me  word  that  he  will  come  from  town,  and 
spend  the  day  with  us." 

**I  shall  be  ashamed  to  see  him  after  what  has 
passed,"  said  Virginia. 

"You  have  no  cause  for  shame,  my  dear;  Mr 
Hervey  will  try  to  discover  thejpersons  who  insulted 
you,  and  he  will  punish  them.  Iney  will  never  return 
here ;  you  need  not  fear  that.  He  is  willing  and  able 
to  protect  you." 

"  Yes,  of  that  I  am  sure.  But  what  did  that  strange 
man  mean,  when  he  said- 

"  What,  my  dear  ? 
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**  That,  perhaps,  Mr  Hervey  would  marry  me." 

Virginia  pronounced  these  words  with  difficulty. 
Mrs  Oiinond  was  dlent,  for  she  was  much  embarrassed. 
Virginia  having  conquered  her  first  difficidty,  seemed 
resolute  to  obtain  an  answer. 

**  You  do  not  speak  to  me !  Will  you  not  teU  me, 
dear  Mrs  Ormond,"  said  she,  hanging  upon  her  fondly, 
**  what  did  he  mean  ? " 

"What  he  said,  I  suppose." 

"  But  he  said,  that  if  I  behaved  well,  I  might  get  Mr 
Hervey  to  marry  me.  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ? " 
said  Virginia,  in  an  accent  of  offended  pride. 

"He  spoke  very  rudely  and  improperly;  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  think  of  what  he  said,  or  what  he 
meant.** 

"  But,  dear  Mrs  Ormond,  do  not  go  away  from  me 
now :  I  never  so  much  wished  to  speak  to  you  in  my 
whole  life,  and  you  turn  away  from  me.*' 

«  Well,  my  love,  well,  what  would  you  say  ?  ** 

"  Tell  me  one  tiling,  only  one  thing,  and  you  will 
set  my  heart  at  ease.  Does  Mr  Hervey  wish  me  to 
be  his  wife  ?  ** 

"I  cannot  tell  you  that,  my  dearest  Virginia. 
Time  will  show  us.  Perhaps  his  heart  has  not  yet 
decided.** 

"I  wish  it  would  decide,**  said  Virginia,  sighing 
deeply;  ^^and  I  wish  that  strange  man  had  not  told 
me  anything  about  the  matter;  it  has  made  me  very 
unhappy." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  but  the  tears 
trickled  between  her  fingers,  and  rolled  fast  down  her 
arm.  Mrs  Ormond,  quite  overcome  by  the  sight  of 
her  distress^,  Jvas  no  longer  able  "to  "keep  the  secret 
witET which  she  had  been  intrusted  by  Clarence  Her- 
vey. And  after  all,  thought  she,  Virginia  will  hear 
it  from  himself  soon.     I  shall  only  spare  her  some 
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unnecessary  pain;  it  is  cnid  to  see  her  thus,  and  to 
keep  her  in  suspense.  Besides,  her  weakness  might  be 
her  ruin,  in  his  opinion,  if  it  were  to  extinguish  all  her 
energy,  and  depnve  her  of  the  very  power  of  pleasing. 
How  wan  she  looks,  and  how  heavy  are  those  sleep- 
less eyes  1  She  is  not,  indeed,  in  a  condition  to  meet 
him,  when  he  comes  to  us  to-morrow :  if  she  had  some 
hopes,  she  would  revive  and  appear  with  her  natural 
ease  and  grace. 

**  My  sweet  child,"  said  Mrs  Ormond,  *^  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  so  melancholy ;  consider,  Mr  Uervey 
will  be  with  us  to-morrow,  and  it  will  give  him  a 
great  deal  of  pain  to  see  you  so." 

**  Will  it  ?     Then  I  will  try  to  be  very  gay.** 

Mrs  Ormond  was  so  delighted  to  see  Virginia 
smile,  that  she  could  not  forbear  adding,  *'  The  strange 
man  was  not  VTQng  in  everything  he  said;  you  vnS* 
one  of  these  days,  be  Mr  Tlervcy  s  wjije,"^ 

^^That,  I  am  sure,"  said  Virginia,  bursting  again 
into  tears,  '<  that,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish,  imless  Ife 
does." 

^'He  does,  he  does,  my  dear— do  not  let  this  de- 
licacy of  yours,  which  has  been  wound  up  too  high, 
make  you  miserable.  He  thought  of  you,  he  loved 
you  long  and  long  ago." 

"He  is  very  good,  too  good,"  said  Virginia,  sob- 
bing. 

"  Nay,  what  is  more — ^for  I  can  keep  nothing  from 
you — ^he  has  been  educating  you  all  this  time  on 
purpose  for  his  wife,  and  he  only  waits  till  your 
education  is  finished,  and  till  he  is  sure  that  you  feel 
no  repugnance  for  him." 

"  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  felt  any  repug- 
nance for  him,"  said  Virginia ;  "  I  feel  none." 

<<0,  that  you  need  not  assure  me,"  said  Mrs 
Ormond. 
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<<  But  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  him — I  do  not  wish 

**  You  are  a  modest  girl  to  say  so ;  and  this  modesty 
will  make  you  ten  times  more  amiable,  especially  in 
Mr  Hervey's  eyes.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
lessen  it ! '' 

The  next  morning  Virginia,  who  always  slept  in 
the  same  room  with  ^Irs  Ormond,  wakened  her,  by 
crying  out  in  her  sleep,  with  a  voice  of  terror,  **  O, 
save  mm ! — save  Mr  Hervey ! — Mr  Hervey! — ^forgive 
me !  forgive  me !  " 

Mrs  Ormopd  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  saw  Vir- 
ginia lying  hst  asleep;  her  beautiful  hce  convulsed 
with  agony. 

**  He's  dead  I*— Mr  Hervey !  '*  cried  she,  in  a  voice 
of  exquisite  distress :  then  starting  up,  and  stretching 
out  her  arms,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  awoke. 

"  My  love,  you  have  been  dreaming  frightfully,*'  said 
Mrs  Ormond. 

**  Is  it  all  a  dream  ? "  cried  Virginia,  looking  roimd 
fearfully. 

^  All  a  dream,  my  dear !  **  said  Mrs  Ormond, 
taking  her  hand. 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  of  it ! — Let  me  breathe.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  frightfid  dream  1  *^ 

<<Your  hand  still  trembles,"  said  Mrs  Ormond; 
**\et  me  put  back  this  hair  from  your  poor  face, 
and  you  will  grow  cool,  and  forget  this  foolish 
dream." 

<*  No ;  I  must  tell  it  you.  I  ought  to  tell  it  you. 
But  it  was  all  so  confused,  I  can  recollect  only  some 
parts  of  it.  First,  I  remember  that  I.  ..thought  I  w^s 
not  ^yself^but.lh&.  Virginia  that  w<^.W63%  re^^iP^of 
the  other  night ;  and  I  was  somewhere  in  die  Isle  of 
France.  I  thought  the  place  was  something  like  the 
forest  where  my  grandmother's  cottage  used  to  be, 
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only  there  were  high  moontains  and  rocks,  and  cocoa- 
trees  and  plantains. 

«  Such  as  you  saw  in  the  pnnts  of  that  book  ?  '* 
**Ye» ;  only  beantiful,  beautiful  beyond  desciiptiool 
And  it  was  moonlight,  brighter  and  clearer  than  any 
moonlight  I  ever  before  had  seen ;  and  the  air  was 
fresh,  yet  poiiimed ;  and  I  was  seated  under  the  shade 
of  a  plane-tree,  beside  Virginia's  fountain." 
^  Just  as  you  are  in  your  picture.*' 
**  Yes :  but  Paul  was  seated  beside  me." 
**  Paul !  "  said  Mrs  Ormond,  smiling :  <<  that  is  Mr 
Hervey.** 

"  No ;  not  Mr_  Hervey's  fiice,  though  it  spoke  with 
his  voice— -this  is  what  I  thought  that  I  must  tell 
you.     It  was  another  figure ;  it  seemed  a  real  living 
person:    it  knelt  at  my  feet,  and  spoke  to  me  so 
kindly,  so  tenderly ;  and  just  as  it  was  going  to  kiss 
my  hand,  Mr  Hervey  appeared,  and  I  started  terribly, 
for  I  was  afraid  he  would  be  displeased,  and  that  he 
would  think  me  ungrateful ;  and  he  was  displeased, 
and  he  called  me  ungrateful  Virginia,  and  frowned, 
and  then  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  then  everything 
changed,  I  do  not  know  how  suddenly,  and  I  was  in 
a  place  like  the  great  print  of  the  cathedral,  which  Mr 
Hervey  showed  me ;  and  there  were  crowds  of  people 
— I  was  almost  stifled.     Ton  pulled  me  on,  as  "T  re- 
member ;  and  Mr  Moreton  was  there,  standing  upon 
some  steps  by  what  you  called  the  altar ;  and  then  we 
knelt  down  before  him,  and  Mr  Hervey  was  putdng 
a  ring,  on. my  finger;  hut  there  came  suddenly  from 
the  crowd  that  strange  man,  who  was  "here  tEe^er 
day,  and  he  dragged  me  along  with  him,  I  dbVt 
know  howbf  where,  swiftly  down  precipices,  whilst 
I  struggled,  and  at  last  fell.     Then  ail  changed  again, 
and  I  was  in  ^magnificent  field^  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  and  there  were  beautSuT  ladies  seated  under 
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canopies ;  and  I  thought  it  was  a  tournamrat,  such 
as  I  have  read  of/  only  more  splendid ;  and  two 
Icnights,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  mounted  on 
fiery  steeds,  were  engaged  in  single  combat,  and  they 
fought  furiously,  and  I  thought  they  were  fighting 
for  me.  One  of  the  knights  wore  black  plumes  in  his 
helmet,  and  the  other  white ;  and,  as  he  was  passing 
by  me,  the  vizor  of  the  knight  of  the  white  plumes 

was  raised,  and  I  saw  it  was ^* 

**  Clarence  Hervey  ? "  said  Mrs  Ormond. 
**  No :  still  the  same  figure  that  knelt  to  me :  and  I 
wished  him  to  be  victonous.  And  he  was  victorious. 
And  he  unhorsed  his  adversary,  and  stood  over  him 
with  his  drawn  sword ;  and  then  I  saw  that  the  knight 
in  the  black  plumes  was  MrHervey,  and  I  ran  to  save 
hiiQ,  Dutj  could  jaot*  I  saw  him  weltering  in  his 
blood,  and  I  heard  him  say,  ^Perfidious,  ungratrful 
Virginia !  you  are  the  cause  of  my  death !  ^<^— ^nd  I 
screamed,  I  believe,  and  that  awakened  me." 

"Well,  it  is  only  a  dream,  my  love,"  said  Mrs 
Ormond ;  "  Mr  Hervey  is  safe :  get  up  and  -dress 
yourself,  and  you  will  soon  see  him." 

"  But  was  It  not  wrong  and  ungrateful  to  wish  that 
the  knight  in  the  white  pliimes  should  be  victorious  ? " 
"  Your  poor  little  head  is  full  of  nothing  but  these 
romances,  and  love  for  Mr  Hervey.  It  is  your  love 
for  him  that  makes  you  fear  that  he  will  be  jealous. 
But  he  is  not  so  simple  as  you  are.  He  will  forgive 
you  for  wishing  that  the  knight  in  the  white  plumes 
should  be  victorious,  especiaOy  as  you  did  not  know 
that  the  other  knight  was  Mr  Hervey.  Come,  my 
love,  dress  yourself,  and  think  no  more  of  these  foolish 
dreams,  and  all  will  go  well." 
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A  DISCOVERY. 

INSTEAD  of  the  open,  childish,  afifectioiiate  hsm- 
liarity  with  which  Virginia  used  to  meet  Clarence 
Henrey,  she  now  received  him  with  reserved^  tumd 
embarrassment.  Struck  by  this  change  in Jierjnanno', 
and  alarmed  by  the  dejection  of  her  spirits,  which  she 
vainly  strove  to  conceal,  he  eagerly  inquired,  from  Mrs 
Ormond,  into  the  cause  of  this  alteration. 

Mrs  Ormond's  answers,  and  her  account  of  all  that 
had  passed  during  his  absence,  increased  his  anxiety. 
His  indignation  was  roused  by  the  insult  which  Virginia 
had  been  offered  by  the  strangers  who  had  scaled  the 
garden- walL     All  his  endeavours  to  discover  who  they 
were  proved  ineffectual ;  but,  lest  they  should  venture 
to  repeat  their  visit,  he  removed  her  from  Windsor, 
and  took  her  directly  to  Twickcilbam.     Here  he  staid 
with  her  and  Mrs  Ormond  some  days,  to  determine,  by 
his  own  observation,  how  far  the  representations  that 
had  been  made  to  him  were  just.     Till  this  period  he 
had  been  persuaded  that  Virginia's  regard  for  him  was 
rather  that  of  gratitude  than  of  love  ^  and  with  this 
opinion,  he  thought  that  he  had  no  reason  seriously  to 
reproach  himself  for  the  imprudence  with  which  he  had 
betrayed  the  partiality  that  he  felt  for  her  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  acquaintance.     He  flattered  himself  that 
even  should  she  have  discerned  his  intentions,  her  heart 
would  not  repine  at  any  alteration  in  his  sentiments; 
and  if  her  happiness  were  uninjured,  his  reason  told  him 
that  he  was  not  in  honour  bound  to  constancy.     The 
case  was  now  altered.     Unwilling  as  he  was  to  believe, 
he  could  no  longer  doubt.     Virginia  could  neither  meet 
his  eyes  nor  speak  to  him  without  a  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment which  she  had  not  suflicient  art  to  conceal :  she 
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trembled  whenever  he  came  near  her,  and  if  he  looked 
grave,  or  forbore  to  take  notice  of  her,  she  would  burst 
into  tears.     At  other  times,  contrary  to  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  her  character,  she  would  exert  herself  to 
please  him  with  surprising  energy :  she  learned  every- 
thing that  he  wished  ;  her  capacity  seemed  suddenly  to 
unfold*     F6r  an  instant,  Clarence  flattered  himself  that 
both  her  fits  of  melancholy  and  of  exerdon  might  arise 
from  a  secret  desire  to  see  something  of  that  world  from 
"which  she  had  been  secluded.     One  day  he  touched 
upon  this  subject,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  produce ; 
but,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  she  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  to  quit  her  retirement:  she  did  not  wish,  she 
said,  for  amusements  such  as  he  described ;  she  did  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  world. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  his  passion  for  her  that 
Clarence  had  her  picture  painted  in  the  character  of  St 
Pierre's  Virginia.  It  happened  to  be  in  the  room  in 
which  they  were  now  conversing,  and  when  she  spoke 
of  loving  a  life  of  retirement,  Clarence  accidentally  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  picture,  and  then  upon  Virginia.  She 
turned  away — sighed  deeply ;  and  when,  in  a  tone  of 
kindness,  he  asked  her  if  she  were  unhappy,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  made  no  answer. 

Mr  Hervey  could  not  be  insensible  to  her  distress 
or  to  her  delicacy.  He  saw  her  JWqpm,  fading  daily, 
her  spirits  depressed,  her  existence  a  burden  to  her,  and 
he  feared  that  his  own  imprudence  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  this  misery. 

<<  I  have  taken  her  out  of  a  situation  in  which  she 
might  have  spent  her  life  usefully  and  happily  ;  I  have 
excited  false  hopes  in  her  mind,  and  now  she  is  a 
wretched  and  useless  being.  I  have  won  her  affec- 
tions ;  her  happiness  depends  totally  upon  me ;  and  can 
I  forsake  her  ?  Mrs  Ormqnd  says,  that  she  is  con- 
vinced Virginia   Would   not   survive   the   day  of  my 
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marriage  with  another.  I  am  not  dinpoaed  to  beiien 
that  gins  often  die  or  destroy  themselTes  for  love ;  nor 
am  I  a  coxcomb  enough  to  suppose  that  love  for  me 
must  be  extraordinarily  desperate.  But  here's  a  girl, 
who  is  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  who  has  a  great 
deal  of  natural  senabililTy  whose  affections  have  all  been 
concentrated,  who  has  hved  in  solitude,  whose  imagma- 
tion  has  dwelt,  for  a  length  of  time,  upon  a  certain  set 
of  ideas,  who  has  but  one  object  of  hope ;  in  such  a 
mind,  and  in  such  circumstances,  passion  may  rise  to  a 
paroxysm  of  despair." 

Pity,  generosity,  and  honour,  made  him  resolve  not 
to  abandon  this  unfortunate  girl ;  though  he  felt  that 
every  time  he  saw  Virginia,  his  love  for  Belinda  in- 
creased. It  was  this  stni^le  in  his  niindj)etwixt  love 
and  honour  whicITjrocliiced  alTdie  apparent  incon- 
sistency  and  irresbluSon  fliat  puzzled  Lady  Delacoor 
and  perplexed  Belinda.  The  lock,  of  beautiful  hair, 
which  so  unluckily  fell  at  BelindaVfeet,  was  Virginia's; 
he  was  going  to  take  it  to  the  painter,  who  had  made 
the  hair  in  her  picture  considerably  too  dark.  How 
this  picture  got  mto  the  exliibition  must  now  be  ex- 
plained. 

Whilst  Mr  Hervey's  mind  was  in  that  painful  state 
of  doubt  which  has  just  been  described,  a  circumstance 
happened  that  promised  him  some  relief  from  his 
embarrassment.  Mr  Moreton,  the  clergyman  who  used 
to  read  prayers  every  Sunday  for  Mrs  Ormond  and 
Virginia,  did  not  come  one  Sunday  at  the  usual  time : 
the  next  morning  he  called  on  Mr  Hervey,  with  a 
face  that  showed  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate. 

"  I  have  hopes,  my  dear  Clarence,''  said  he,  **diat 
I  have  found  out  your  V^rginla'si  faAen — Yesterday,  a 
musical  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him 
to  hear  the-  singing  at  the  Asylum  for  Children  in  St 
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y  Oeorge'8  Fields.  There  is  a  girl  there  who  has  indeed 
j^j  a  charming  voice — but  that's  not  to  the  present  pur- 
^  pose.  After  church  was  over,  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
j.r  the  last  that  stayed ;  for  I  am  too  old  to  love  bustling 
p  through  a  crowd.  Perhaps,  as  you  are  impatient,  you 
|g.  think  that's  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  and  yet  it  is,  as 
^  you  shall  hear.  When  the  congregation  had  almost 
g,  left  the  church,  I  observed  that  the  children  of  the 
^  Asylum  remained  in  their  places,  by  order  of  one  of 
g  the  governors;  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman  went 
round  amongstjJie  elder  girls,  examined  theiFcounte- 
^,  nances  withcare,  and  inquired  with  much  anxiety  their 
^  ages,  and  every  particular  relative  to  their  parents.  The 
^  stranger  held  a  miniature  picture  in  his  hand,  with  which 
.  he  compared  each  ^ce.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  him," 
^  continued  Mr  Moreton,  ^'  to  see  the  miniature  distinctly : 
y.  but  from  the  glimpse  I  caught  of  it,  I  thought  that  it 
^  was  like  your  Virginia,  though  it  seemed  to  be  the  por- 
>  trait  of  a  child  but  four  or  five  years  old.  I  understand 
'  that  this  gentleman  will  be  at  the  Asylum  again  next 
Sunday ;  I  heard  him  express  a  wish  to  see  some  of  the 
,      girls  who  happened  last  Sunday  to  be  absent." 

«Do  you  know  this  gentleman's  name,  or  where  he 
lives  ? "  said  Clarence. 
'  "I  know  nothing  of  him,"  replied  Mr  Moreton, 

"except  that  he  sgems  fond  of  painting ;  for  he  told 
one  or  the  directors,  who  was  looking  at  his  minia- 
ture, that  it  was  remarkably  well  painted,  and  that, 
^       in  his  happier  days,  he  had  been  something  of  a  judge 
j       of  the  art." 

Impatient  to  see  the  stranger,  who,  he  did  not 
doubt,  was  Virginia's  father,  Clarence  Hervey  went 
the  next  Sunday  to  the  Asylum ;  but  no  such  gentle- 
man appeared,  and  all  that  he  could  learn  respecting 
him  was,  that  he  had  applied  to  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  institution  for  leave  to  see  and  question  the  girls,  in 
II.  H 
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hopes  of  finding  amongst  them  his  lost  daughter ;  that 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  he  had  seen  all  those  who 
were  not  at  the  church  the  last  Sundaj.  None  o£  the 
directors  knew  anything  more  concerning  him;  but 
the  pester  remarked,  that  he  came  in  a  rerj  handsome 
coach,  and  one  of  the  girls  of  the  Asylum  said  that  he 
gaye  her  half  a  guinea,  because  she  was  a  little  like  bis 
poor  Racbdf  who  was  dead  s  but  that  he  had  added, 
with  a  sigh,  **  This  cannot  be  my  daughter,  for  she  is 
only  thirteen,  and  my  girl,  if  she  be  now  Hvin^  must 
be  nearly  eighteen." 

The  age,  the  name,  every  circumstance  confirmed 
Mr  Hervey  in  the  belief  that  this  stranger  was  the 
fiither  of  Virginia,  and  he  was  disappointed  and  pro- 
voked by  having  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or 
speaking  to  him.  It  occurred  to  Clarence,  that  the 
gentleman  might  probably  visit  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  thither  he  immediately  went,  to  make  inquiries. 
He  was  told  that  a  person,  such  as  he  described,  had 
been  there  about  a  month  before,  and  had  compared 
the  face  of  the  oldest  girls  with  a  little  picture  of  a 
child :  that  he  gave  money  to  several  of  the  girls,  but 
that  they  did  not  know  his  name,  or  anything  more 
about  him. 

Mr  Hervey  now  inserted  proper  advertisements  in 
all  the  papers,  but  without  producing  any  effect.  At 
last,  recollecting  what  Mr  Moreton  told  him  of  the 
stranger's  love  of  pictures,  he  detei-mined  to  put  his 
portrait  of  Virgnia  into,  tbfi  ■exhibitiflnrlpJt^^^fiilthat 
the  gentlemah'mlght go  there  and  ask  some  .questions 
ahifiut  it,- which  migbt  lead  to  a  discovery.  The  young 
artist,  who  had  painted  tliis  picture,  was  under  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Clarence,  and  he  promised  that  he 
would  faithfidly  comply  with  his  request,  to  be  act 
Somerset-house  regularly  every  morning,  as  soon  as 
the  exhibition  opened ;  that  he  would  stay  there  till  it 
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closed,  and  watch  whether  any  of  the  spectators  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  portrait  of  Virginia.  If 
any  person  should  ask  questions  respecting  the  picture, 
be  was  to  let  Mr  Hervey  know  immediately,  and  to 
^ve  the  inquirer  his  address. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  very  day  when  Lady 

X)elacour  and  Belinda   were  at  the  exhibition,  the 

painter  called  Clarence  aside,  and  informed  him  that 

a  gentleman  had  just  inquired  from  him  very  eagerly, 

whether  the  picture  of  Virginia  was  a  portrait.     This 

gentleman  proved  to  be  not  the  stranger  who  had  been 

at  the  Asylum,  but  an  eminent  jeweUer,  who  told  Mr 

Hervey  that  his   curiosity' a!)ouf"'fiRepi^^         arose 

merely  front  its  strikiii^Tikehess  to  a  immature,  which 

had  "bfegff'lateliriert  at  his  house  to  be  new  set.     It 

belonged"  to  a  TyTr  JHtolgy»  a  gentleman  who  had  made 

a  consideraBIe  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  but  who 

was  prevented  from  enjoying  his  affluence  by  the  loss 

.of  an  only  daughter,  of  whom  the  miniature   was  a 

portrait,  taken  when  she  was  not  more  than  four  or 

five  years  old.     When  Clarence  heard  all  this,  he  was 

extremely  impadent  to  know  where  Mr  Hardey  was 

to  be  found ;  but  the  jeweller  could  only  tell  him  that 

the  miniature  had  been  called  for  the  preceding  day 

by  Mr  Hardey's  servant,  who  said  his  master  was 

leaving  town  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  to 

join  ^e  West  India  fleet,  which  was  to  sail  with  the 

first  favourable  wind. 

Clarence  determined  immediately  to  follow  him  to 
Portsmoum  ^  he  had  not  a  nttyihent  tft..«pare,"for  the 
wind  was  actually  favourable,  and  his  only  chance  of 
seeing  Mr  Hardey  was  by  reaching  Portsmouth  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  taking 
leave  of  Belinda  in  such  an  abrupt  manner :  painful 
indeed  were  his  feelings  at  that  moment,  and  great 
the  difliculty   he  felt  in  parting   with   her,  without 
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ffnog  any  rxpbnaifiaa  of  hit  amdnct,  wliich  must 
have  appeared  to  her  c^iricioiis  and  myiterioiis.     He 
waa  aware  that  he  had  explicitly  arowcd  to   Lady 
Ddacour  hit  admiratioD  of  l£ss  Pcxtman,  and  that  in 
a  thootand   instances  he  had  betrayed   his   paasicMi. 
Yet  of  her  lore  he  dared  not  trust  himsdf  to  think, 
whilst  his  zfEain  were  in  this  doubtfbl  state.      He 
had,  it  is  true,  aome  faint  hnpi^  (j|m  q  flmnp*  «i 
Virginia's   sitaation   mi^bt   prodnr^  an  a^tirarinn  in 
her  -sentinientSy  and  he  resolyed  to  decide  his  own 
dOKiiict  by  the  manner  in  which  she  should  bdiave, 
if  her  &ther  should  be  found,  and  she  should  be- 
come heiress  to  a  conndeiable  fortune.     New  ticws 
might  then  open  to  her  imagination;  the  world,  the 
fashionable  world,  in  all  its  glory,  would  be  before 
her;  her  beauty  and  fortune  wocud  attract  a  yariety 
of  admirers,  aiid  Clarence  thought  that  paiiapft.ha- 
partiality  for  him  might  become  less  exclurivey  when 
she  had  more  opportunities  of  choice.     If  her  loye. 
arose  merely  from  circumstances,  with  circumstances 
it  would  change;   if  it  were  only  a  disease  of  the 
imagination,  induced  by  her  sedunon  from  society, 
it  might  be  cured  by  mixing  with  the  world;    and 
then  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  heart,  and  declare  his  attachment  to  Belinda. 
But  if  he  should  find  that  change  of  situation  made 
no"  alteration  in  Virginia's  sentiments,  ijf  her  happiness 
sEbuId'absolutely  depend  upon  the  realization  of  those 
hopes  which  he  had  imprudendy  excited,  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  bound  to  her  by  all  the  laws  of  justice 
and  honotir;  iaws^'wliich  no  passion  could  tempt  him 
to  break*     Full  of  these  ideas,  he  hurried  to  Ports- 
mouth in  pursuit  of  Virginia's  father.     The  first  ques- 
tion he  asked,  upon  his  arrival  there,  may  easily  be 
guessed. 

«  Has  the  West  India  fleet  sailed  ? '' 
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"  No :  it  sails  to-morrow  morning,"  was  the  answer. 

He  hastened  instantly  to  make  inquiries  for  Mr 
]Hartley.  No  such  person  could  be  founds  no  such 
gentleman  wasloiH;  h'e^&^6f'Wfv/fi€f^r'^' Hartley y  he 
"was  sure,  was  the  name  which  the  jeweller  mentioned 
to  him,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  repeated  it ;  no  Mr 
^Hartley  was  to  be  heard  of  at  Portsmouth,  except  a 
pawnbroker.  At  last,  a  steward  of  one  of  the  West 
Indiamen  recollected  that  a  gentleman  of  that  name 
came  over  with  him  in  the  Efiingham,  and  that  he 
talked  of  returning  in  the  same  vessel  to  the  West 
Indies,  if  he  should  ever  leave  England  again. 

^'But  we  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since,  sir," 
said  the  steward.  ^*  No  passage  is  taken  for  him 
with  us." 

"And  my  life  to  a  china  orange,"  cried  a  sailor 
who  was  standing  by,  **he's  gone  to  kingdom  come, 
or  n^ore  likely  to  Bedlam,  afore  this;  for  he" was 
plagiiy  crazy  in  his  timbers,  attd  his  head  \raiited 
rigbtiilg,  T  take  it j"  if  it  was' he,  Jack,  who  used  to 
walk  the  deck,  you  know,  with  a  bit  of  a  picture  in 
his  "hand,  to~which  h5"^§eQned  16  ^Be"  miiinbirng  his 
prayers  from  morning  to  night  There's  no  use  in 
sounding  for  him,  master ;  he's  down  in  Davy's  locker 
long  ago,  or  stowed  into  the  tight  waistcoat  before  this 
time  o'  day." 

Notwithstanding  this  knowing  sailor's  opinion,  Cla- 
rence would  not  desist  from  his  sounding ;  because 
having  so  lately  heard  of  him  at  different  places,  he 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  gone  either  into  Davy's 
locker  or  to  Bedlam.  He  imagined  that,  by  some 
accident,  Mr  Hartley  had  been  detained  upon  the  road 
to  Portsmouth :  and  in  the  expectation  that  he  would 
certainly  arrive  before  the  fleet  should  sail,  Clarence 
waited  with  tolerable  patience.  He  waited,  however, 
in  vain ;  he  saw  the  Eflingham  and  the  whole  fleet  sail 
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Mr  Hartlev  aimed.  At  he  hailed  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  El&i^haiii,  which  vas  roving  cot  with 
tome  iia«engersy  who  had  been  too  ]ate  to  get  on  board, 
hit  friend  ^  tailor  answered,  <<  We've  no  crazy  man 
here :  I  told  you,  mattery  he'd  never  go  out  no  nme 
in  the  Effingham.  He't  what  I  taid,  matter,  yoa'fl 
find,  or  nowhere." 

Mr  Hervey  remained  tome  dayt  at  Portsmoudi, 
after  the  fleet  had  tailed,  in  hopes  that  he  mig^t  yet 
obtain  tome  information;  but  none  could  be  had; 
neither  could  any  Either  tidings  be  obtained  from 
the  jeweller,  who  had  first  mentioned  Mr  Hartley. 
Despairing  of  success  in  the  object  of  Ids  journey,  he, 
however,  determined  to  deby  his  return  to  town  for 
some  time,  m  hnpp«  that  ^^>yq^^>  ip»gl^t  <>flpigp  ^^  im- 
pEesaum  which  had  beeamtidp  on  the  hpirr  nf  Virgima. 
He  made  a  tour  along  the  jncturesque  coasts  of  Dorset 
and  Devonshire,  and  it  was  during  this  excursion  that 
he  wrote  the  letters  to  Lady  Delacour  which  have  so 
often  been  mentioned.  He  endeavoured  to  disapate 
his  thoughts  by  new  scenes  and  employments ;  but  all 
his  ideas  involuntarily  centred  in  Belinda.  If  he  saw 
new  characters,  he  compared  them  with  hers,  or  con- 
sidered how  far  she  would  approve  or  condemn  them. 
The  books  that  he  read  were  perused  with  a  ccHistant 
reference  to  what  she  would  think  or  feel ;  and  during 
his  whole  journey  he  never  beheld  any  beautiful  prospect, 
without  wishing  that  it  could  at  the  same  instant  be 
seen  by  Belinda.  If  her  name  were  mentioned  bat 
once  in  his  letters,  it  was  because  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  speak  of  her;  she  was  fi>r  ever  present  to 
his  mind ;  but  while  he  was  writing  to  Lady  Delacour, 
her  idea  pressed  more  strongly  upon  his  heart;  he 
recollected  that  it  was  she  who  first  gave  him  a  just 
insight  into  her  ladyship's  real  character ;  he  recollected 
that  she  had  joined  with  him  in  the  benevolent  design 
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of  reconciling  her  to  Lord  Delacour,  and  of  creating 
in  her  mind  a  taste  for  domestic  happiness.  This  re- 
membrance operated  powerfidly  to  excite  him  to  fresh 
exertions,  and  the  eJoquence_  which  touched  l^ady 
Delacour  so  muckJa-AJMis^  ^^^fy'wg "  letter.Sj.  as  she 
called  them,  was  in  fact  inspired  by  Beilinda. 

WheflSyerhethbught  distinctly  upon  his  future  plans, 
Virginia's  attachment,  and  the  hopes  which  he  had 
imprudently  inspired,  appeared  insuperable  obstacles  to 
his  union  with  Miss  Portman;  but,  in  more  sanguine 
moments,  he  flattered  himself  with  a  confused  notion 
that  these  difficulties  would  vanish.  Great  were  his 
surprise  and  alarm  when  he  received  that  letter  of  Lady 
Delacour's,  in  which  she  announced  the  probability  of 
Belinda's  marriage  with  Mr  Vincent.  In  consequence 
of  his  moving  from  place  to  place  in  the  course  of  his 
tour,  he  did  not  receive  this  letter  till  nearly  a  fortnight 
after  it  should  have  come  to  his  hands.  The  instant 
he  received  it  he  set  out  on  his  way  home ;  he  travelled 
with  all  that  expedition  which  money  can  command  in 
England :  his  first  thoughtlind  £rst  wTsK  when  he 
arrived  in  town  were  tq  go  to  Lady  Delacour's ;  but 
he  checked  his  impatience,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  Twickenham,  to  have  his  fate  decided  by  Vireinia, 
II  was  with  the  most  painful  sensations  that  he  saw  her 
again.  The  accounts  which  he  received  from  Mrs 
Ormond  convinced  him  that  absence  had  produced 
none  of  the  effects  which  he  expected  on  the  mind 
of  her  pupiL  Mrs  Ormond  was  naturally  both  of  an 
affectionate  disposition  and  a  timid  temper ;  she  had 
become  excessively  fond  of  Virginia,  and  her  anxiety 
was  more  than  in  proportion  to  her  love :  it  sometimes 
balanced  and  even  overbalanced  her  regard  and  respect 
for  Clarence  Hervey  himself.  When  he  spoke  of  his 
attachment  to  Belinda,  and  of  his  doubts  respecting 
Virginia,  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her  emotion. 
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**Of  indeedy  Mr  Hervey/'  said  she,  '^this  is  no 
time  far  reasoning  and  doubting.  No  man  in  his 
senses,  no  man  who  is  not  wilfully  blind,  could  doubt 
her  being  distractedly  fond  of  you." 

^<  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Clarence. 

"And  why — O  why,  Mr  Hervey?  Don^  jpou 
recollect  jdie^^ne  when  you  were  all  impatience  to 
calTKef'youi-s — when  you  thought  her  tEe  mostchann- 
ing  creature  in  the  whole  world  ? " 

"  I  had  not  seen  Belinda  Portman  then." 

"  And  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  never  had  seen  her ! 
But  O  surely,  Mr  Hervey,  you  will  not  desert  my 
Virginia ! — ^Must  her  health,  her  happiness,  her  reputa- 
tion, ail  be  the  sacrifice  ? " 

"  Reputation !  Mrs  Ormond  ? " 

"Reputation,  Mr  Hervey:  you  do  not  know  in 
what  a  light  she  is  considered  here;  nor  did  I  till 
lately.  But  I  tell  you  her  reputation  is  injured — 
&tally  injured.  It. is  whispered,  and  more  tlmn  whis- 
pered  everywhere,  that  she  is  your  mis^iM.  A  woman 
came  here  the  other  day  wiUi  the  bullfinch,  and  she 
looked  at  me,  and  spoke  in  such  an  extraordinary  way, 
that  I  was  shocked  more  than  I  can  express.  1  need 
not  teU  you  all  the  particulars;  it  is  enough  that  I 
have  made  inquiries,  and  am  sure,  too  sure,  of  what 
I  say,  that  nothing  but  your  marriage  with  Virginia 
can  save  her  reputation ;  or ** 

Mrs  Ormond  stopped  short,  for  at  this  instant 
Virginia  entered  the  room,  walking  in  her  slow  manna-, 
as  if  she  were  in  a  deep  reverie. 

**  Since  my  return,"  said  Clarence,  in  an  embarrassed 
voice,  "  I  have  scarcely  heard  a  syllable  fix>m  Miss  St 
Pierre's  lips." 

"  3fiss  St  Pierre  I — He  used  to  call  me  Virginia," 
said  she,  turning  to  Mrs  Ormond :  "  he  is  angry  with 
me — he  used  to  call  me  Virginia." 
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**  But  you  were  a  child  then,  you  know,  my  love," 
said  Mrs  Onnond. 

**  And  I  wish  I  was  still  a  child,"  said  Virginia. 
Then,  aiter  a  long  pause,  she  approached  Mr  Heryey 
with  extreme  timidity,  and,  opening  a  portfolio  which 
lay  on  the  table,  she  said  to  him,  <<If  you  are  at 
leisure — ^if  I  do  not  interrupt  you — ^would  you  look 
at  these  drawings ;  though  they  are  not  worth  your 
sedng,  exc^^a8^i;Qpfci  ibsi,JL-^cattrS>oxiqpia  my  Datu»l 
indolence  ? 

ihe "clrawings  were  views  which  she  had  painted 
from  memory,  of  scenes  in  the  New  Forest,  near  her 
grandmother's  cottage.  That  cottage  was  drawn  with 
an  exactness  that  proved  how  fresh  it  was  in  her  re- 
membrance. Many  recollections  rushed  forcibly  into 
Clarence  Hervey's  mind  at  the  sight  of  this  cottage. 
The  charming  image  of  Virginia,  as  it  first  struck  his 
fancy — ^the  smile,  Uie  innocent  smile,  with  which  she 
offered  him  the  finest  rose  in  her  basket — ^the  stern 
voice  in  which  her  grandmother  spoke  to  her — ^the 
prophetic  fears^of  her  protectress — ^the  figure  of  the 
dying  woman — ^SBie^solenm  pronuse  he  made  to  her — 
ail  recurred,  in  rapid  succession,  to  his  memory. 

^*  You  don't  seem  to  like  that,"  said  Virginia ;  and 
then  putting  another  drawing  into  his  hands,  ^<  perhaps 
this  may  please  you  better." 

<'They  are  beautiful;  they  are  surprisingly  well 
done !  "  exclaimed  he. 

**  I  knew  he  would  like  them !  I  told  you  so !  " 
cried  Mrs  Ormond,  in  a  triumphant  tone. 

**You  see,"  said  Virginia,  "that  though  you  have 
heard  scarcely  a  syllable  from  Miss  St  Pierre's  lips, 
since  your  return,  yet  she  has  not  been  unmindfid  of 
yonr  wishes  in  your  absence.  You  told  her,  some 
time  ago,  that  you  wished  she  would  try  to  improve 
in  drawing.     She  has  done  her  best.      But  do  not 
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trouble  yourself  to  look  at  them  any  longer^"  said 
Yirgima,  taking  one  of  her  drawings  from  his  hand ; 
**  I  merely  wanted  to  show  you  tLat,  though  I  have 
no  genius,  I  have  some ^' 

Her  voice  £dtered  so  that  she  could  not  pronomice 
the  word  groHhtde. 

Mrs  Ormond  pronounced  it  for  her;  and  added, 
**  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  Virginia  is  not  ungratefuL" 

**  Ungratefid !  '*  repeated  Clarence ;  **  who  ever 
thought  her  so?  Why  did  you  put  these  ideas  into 
her  mind  ? " 

Virginia,  resting  her  head  on  Mrs  Ormond's  shoulder, 
wept  bitterly. 

^<  Ynii_l|avg  wnrlf^  npon.Jbcr  ..fienfrihility  till  you 
have  made  her  misemjiby"  cried  Clarence  angnly. 
^  Virginia,  listen  to  me :  look  at  me,"  said  he,  afiec- 
tionately  taking  her  hand;  but  she  pressed  closer  to 
Mrs  Ormond,  and  would  not  raise  her  head*  *^  Do 
not  consider  me  as  your  master — your  tyrant ;  do  not 
imagine  that  I  think  you  ungrateful !  " 

"  O,  I  am — ^I  am — I  am  ungratefid  to  you,"  cried 
she,  sobbing ;  ^*  but  Mrs  Ormond  never  told  me  so ; 
do  not  bl^e  her:  she  has  never  worked  upon  my 
sensibility.  Do  you  think,"  said  she,  looking  up, 
while  a  transient  expression  of  indigm^i^n  p^aed  over 
her  countenance,  "do  you  think  I  /Sannot jg^irithout 
having  been  taught  f  \^_^_J!1>^ 

""XHarence  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

"  But  if  you  feel  too  much,  my  dearest  Virginia — if 
you  give  way  to  your  feelings  in  this  manner,"  said  Mrs 
Ormond,  "  you  will  make  both  yourself  and  Mr  Hervey 
dnhappy." 

**  Heaven  forbid !  The  first  wish  of  my  soul  is — " 
She  paused.  ^<  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  wretch 
in  the  world,  if  I  were  to  make  him  unhappy." 

"  But  if  he  sees  you  miserable,  Virgbia  I " 
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'^Then  he  shall  not  see  it,"  said  she,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  face. 

**  To  imagine  that  you  were  unhappy,  and  that  you 
concealed  it  from  us,  would  be  still  worse/'  said 
Clarence. 

*<  But  why  should  you  imagine  it  ? "  replied  Virginia ; 
**  you  are  too  good,  too  kind ;  but  do  not  fancy  that  I 
am  not  happy :  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  happy." 

"Do  you  regret  your  cottage?"  said  Clarence: 
**  these  drawings  show  how  well  you  remember  it." 

Virginia  coloured;  and,  with  some  hesitation,  an- 
swered, "  Is  it  my  feult  if  I  cannot  forget  ? " 

**You  were  happier  then,  Virginia,  than  you  are 
now,  you  Will  confess,  said  Mrs  Urmond,  who  was 
not^  woman  of  refined  delicacy,  and  who  thoui0:ht  that 
the  best  chance  she  had  of  working  upon  Mr  Hervey's^ 
sense  of  honour  was  by  making  it  plain  to  him  how 
much  h^  pupil's  affections  were  engaged. 

Virginia  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  and  her 
silence  touched  Clarence  more  than  anything  she 
could  have  said.  When  Mrs  Ormond  repeated  her 
question,  he  relieved  the  trembling  girl  by  saying, 
"  My  dear  Mrs  Ormond,  confidence  must  be  won,  not 
demanded." 

^<  I  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  confessions,  I  know," 
said  Mrs  Ormond ;  "  but '* 

"Confessions!  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  any-  | 
thing,  but  I  thinksincerity  is  not  alivays  in  qwc^sex  I 
consistent  with — I  mean — I  don't  inow  what  I  I 
mean7^what  T  say,  or  what  I  ought  to  say,"  cried  I 
Virginia;  and  she  sunk  down  on  a  sofa,  in  extreme/ 
confusion.  ""^"^ 

"  Why  will  you  agitate  her,  Mrs  Ormond,  in  this 
manner?"  said  Mr  Hervey,  with  an  expression  of 
sudden  anger.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  such 
tender  compasnon   for  Virginia,  that  Mrs  Ormond 
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rejoiced  to  have  excited  Ids  anger;  at  any  price  she 
wished  to  serre  her  beloved  pupd* 

''Do  not  be  in  the  least  apprdiensivey  my  dear 
Virginia,  that  ve  shoold  take  ungenerous  advantage 
of  the  openness  and  dmplidty  of  your  character,"  aaid 
Mr  £iervey« 

''O  nOf  no;  I  cannot,  do  not  apprehend  anything 

ungenerous  from  you;  you  are,  you  ever  have  been, 

my  best,  my  most  generous  fnend !      But  I  fear  that 

I  have  not  the  simplicity  of  character,  the  openness 

that  you  imagine;   and  yet,  I  am  sure,  I  wish  fit>m 

the  bottom  of  my  heart — I  wish  to  do  right,  if  I 

knew  how.     But  there  is  not  one — no,  not  one — 

person  in  the  whole  world,"  continued  siie,  her  eyes 

moving  from  Mrs  Ormond  to  Mr  Hervey,  and  fr^om 

him  to  Mrs  Ormond  again,  ''not  one  person  in  the 

wholfe. world  I  darerr-Ipught-^  lay  my  holrt^pen 

to.      I    have,    perhaps,   said    more    than    is    proper 

already.      But  this  I  know,"  added  she,  in  a  firm 

tone,  rising,  and  addressing  herself  to  Clarence,  "jro» 

shall  never  be  made  unhappy  by  me.     And  do  not 

think  about  my  happiness  so  much,"  said  she,  forcing 

a  smile ;   "  I  am,  I  will  be,  perfectly  happy.     Only 

let  me  always  know  your  wishes,  your  sentiments, 

your  feelings,  and  by  them  I  will,  as  I  ought,  regu- 

\late  mine." 

"  Amiable,  charming,  generous  girl ! "  cried  Cla- 
rence. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Mrs  Ormond ;  "  take  care,  Vir- 
ginia, lest  you  promise  more  than  you  can  perform. 
Wishes,  and  feeungs,  and  sentiments,  are  not  to_be  so 
easily  regulated.*'  " 

"  I  did  not,  I  believe,  say  it  was  easy ;  but  I  hope 
it  is  possible,'^  replied  Virginia.  "  I  promise  nothing 
but  what  I  am  able  to  perform." 

'<  I  doubt  it,"  said  Mrs  Ormond,  shaking  her  head. 
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**  You  are — you  w///  be  perfectly  happy.  O  Virginia, 
my  love,  do  not  deceive  yourself;  do  not  deceive 
U8  80  terribly.  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  the  blush; 
but *' 

^'Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  madam,  I  beg — I 
insist,''  said  Mr  Hervey,  in  a  commanding  tone ;  but, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  regardless  of  him,  she 
persisted. 

<^I  only  ask  you  to  call  to  mind,  my  dearest 
Virginia,''  said  she,  taking  her  hand,  *^the  morning 
that  you  screamed  in  your  sleep,  the  morning  when 
you  told  me  the  fiightral  dream — ^were  you  perfectly 
happy  then  ? " 

'<  It  is  easy  to  force  my  thoughts  from  me,"  said 
Virginia,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  Mrs  Ormond; 
*<but  it  is  cruel  to  do  so."  And  with  an  air  of 
ofiended  dignity  she  passed  them,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Ormond, 
<<that  Miss  Portman  was  married,  and  out  of  the 
way — I  shall  never  forgive  myself!  We  have  used 
this  poor  girl  cruelly  amongst  us:  she  loves  you  to 
distraction,  and  I  have  encouraged  her  passion,  and 
I  have  betrayed  her — O,  fool  that  I  was!  I  told 
her  that  she  would  certainly  be  your  wife." 

"  You  have  told  her  so  ! — ^Did  I  not  charge  you, 
Mrs  Ormond " 

**Yes;  but  I  could  not  help  it,  when  I  saw  the 
sweet  girl  fading  away — and,  besides,  I  am  sure  she 
thought  it,  from  your  manner,  long  and  long  before 
I  told  it  to  her.  Do  you  forget  how  fond  of  her  you 
were  scarce  one  short  year  ago  ?  And  do  you  forget 
how  plainly  you  let  her  see  your  passion  ?  O,  how 
can~you  Uame  her,  if  she  loves  you,  and  if  she  is  un- 
happy ! " 

**  I  blame  no  one  but  myself,"  cried  Clarence ;  "  I 
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must  abide  by  the  conseqaences  of  my  own  foUy. 
Unhappy !—«he  shall  not  be  unhappy;  she  does  not 
deserve  to  be  sa" 

He  walked  backward  and  forward,  with  hasty  steps, 
for  some  minutes ;  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Virginia. 

When  he  had  finished  it,  he  put  it  mto  Mrs 
Ormond's  hands. 

**  Read  it — seal  it— give  it  to  her — and   let   her 

answer  be  sent  to  town  to  me,  at  Dr  X 's,  in 

Clifford-street." 

Mrs  Ormond  clasped  her  hands,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy,  as  she  glanced  her  eye  over  the  letter,  for  it 
contained  an  offer  of  his  hand. 

~**'niis~lB  like  yOurselTf  like  what  I  always  knew 
you  to  be,  dear  Mr  Hervey !  "  ^e  exclaimed. 

But  her  exclamation  was  lost  upon  him.  When 
she  looked  up,  to  repeat  her  praises,  she  perceived  he 
was  gone.  After  the  effort  which  he  had  made,  he 
wished  for  time  to  tranquillize  his  mind,  before  he 
should  again  see  Virginia.  What  her  answer  to  this 
letter  would  be  he  could  not  doubt:  his  fate  was 
now  decided,  and  he  determined  immediately  to  write 
to  Lady  Delacour  to  explain  his  situation;  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  fortitude  at  this  moment 
to  make  such  an  explanation  in  person.  With  all 
the  strength  of  his  nund,  he  endeavoured  to  exclude 
Belinda  from  his  thoughts,  but  curiosity — (for  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  call  it  by  no  other  name)  — 
curiosity  to  know  whether. fbe  .were  actoally  en^ged 
to  Mr  Vincent  obtruded  itself  with  such  force,  Siat 
it  could  not  be  resisted. 

From  Dr  X he  thought  he  could  obtain  fiill 

information,  and  he  hastened  immediately  to  town. 
When  he  got  to  Clifford-street,  he  found  that  the 
doctor  was  not  at  home;   his  servant  said,  he  might 
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probably  be  met  with  at  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour's,  as 
he  usually  finished  his  morning  rounds  at  her  house. 
Thither  Mr  Hervey  immediately  went. 

The  first  sound  that  he  heard,  as  he  went  up  her 
stairs,  was  the  screaming  of  a  macaw ;  and  the  first 
person  he  saw,  through  the  open  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  was  Helena  Delacour.  She  was  standing  with 
her  back  to  him,  leaning  over  the  macaw's  cage,  and 
he  heard  her  say  in  a  joyfid  tone,  "  Yes,  though  you 
do  scream  so  frightfully,  my  pretty  macaw,  I  love  you 
as  well  as  Marriott  ever  (fid.  When  my  dear,  good 
Miss  Portman  sent  this  macaw — ^My  dear  aunt !  here's 
Mr  Hervey ! — ^you  were  just  wishing  to  see  him." 

"  Mr  Hervey,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  "  your  little  ^end  Helena  tells  you  truth ;  we 
were  just  wishing  for  you.  I  am  sure  it  will  give 
you  pleasure  to  hear  that  I„am  at  last  a  convert  to 
your  opinion  of  Lady  Delacour.  She  has  dven  up  all 
those  that  i  used  to  caii  her  rantipole  acquaintance. 
She  has  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband,  and  to  his 
friends;  and  Helena  is  to  go  home  to  live  with  her. 
Here  is  a  charming  note  I  liave"  just  received  from 
her !  Dine  with  me  on  Thursday  next,  and  you  will 
meet  her  ladyship,  and  see  a  happy  family  party. 
You  have  had  some  share  in  the  reformation^  I  know, 
and  that  was  the  reason  I  wished  that  you  should  be 
with  us  on  Thursday.  You  see  I  am  not  an  obsti- 
nate old  woman,  though  I  was  cross  the  first  day  I 
saw  you  at  Lady  Anne  Percival's.  I  found  I  was 
mistaken  in  your  character,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  But 
this  note  of  Lady  Delacour's  seems  to  have  struck 
you  dumb." 

There  were,  indeed,  a  few  words  in  this  note, 
which  deprived  him,  for  some  moments,  of  all  power 
of  utterance. 

<*The  report  you  have  heard  (unlike  most  other 
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reportB)  is  perfectly  well  founded;  Mr  Vincent,  Be- 
linda's admirer,  is  here.  I  will  bring  him  with  us 
on  Thursday/' 

Mr  Herrey  was  relieved  from  the  necesaty  of 
accounting  to  Mrs  Delacour  for  his  sudden  embar- 
rassment, by  the  entrance  of  Dr  X and  another 

gendeman,  of  whom,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind, 

Clarence  did  not  at  first  take  any  nodce.     Dr  X , 

with  his  usual  mixture  of  benevolence  and  raiUeryi 
addressed  himself  to  Clarence,  whilst  the  stxanger 
took  out  of  his  pocket  some  papers,  and  in  a  low 
voice  entered  eamesdy  into  conversation  with  Mrs 
Delacour. 

''Now  tell  me,  if  you  can,  Clarence,"  said  Dr 

X ,  "which  of  your  three  mistresses   youjike 

best?  I  think  I" left  you  WtBS  lUunihB  ago  in  great 
doubt  upon  this  subject:  are  you  still  in  that  philo- 
sophic state  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Clarence ;  "  all  doubts  are  over — I  am 
going  to  be  married*" 

«  Bravo ! — ^But  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
be  hanged.  May  I,  as  it  will  so  soon  be  in  the  news- 
paper, may  I  ask  the  name  of  the  £aar  lady  ? " 

"  Virginia  St  Pierre.  You  shall  know  her  history 
and  mine  when  we  are  alone,"  said  Mr  Hervey,  lower- 
ing his  voice. 

"  You  need  not  lower  your  voice,"  said  Dr  X , 

"  for  Mrs  Delacour  is,  as  you  see,  so  much  taken  up 
with  her  own  aSiirs,  that  she  has  no  curiosity  for 
those  of  her  neighbours ;  and  Mr  Hartley  is  as  busy 
as ''  

"  Mr  who  ?  Mr  Hartley,  did  you  say  ? "  interrupted 
Clarence,  eagerly  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  exacdy  answering 
the  descripdon  of  the  perspn  who  had  been  at  the 
Asylum  in  search  of  his  daughter. 
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"Mr  Hartley!  yes.    What  astonish^ 

said  Dr  X calmly.     "  He  is  a 

met  him  in  Cambridgeshire  last  summerTaTEis  friend 
Mr  Horton's ;  he  has  been  very  generous  to  the  poor 
people  who  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  he  is  now  con- 
sulting with  Mrs  Dekcour,  who  has  an  estate  ad- 
joining to  Mr  Horton's,  about  her  tenants,  whose 
houses  in  the  village  were  burnt.  Now  I  have,  in  as 
few  words  and  parentheses  as  possible,  told  you  all  I 
know  of  Mr  Hartley's  history ;  but  your  curiosity  still 
looks  voracious.'* 

"I  want  to  know  whether  he  has  a  miniature?" 
said  Clarence  hastily.  "Introduce  me  to  him,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  directly !  " 

**Mr  Hartley,"  cried  the  doctor,  raising  his  voice, 
"give  me  leave  to  introduce  my  friend  Mr  Hervey 
to  you,  and  to  your  miniature  picture,  if  you  have 
one." 

Mr  Hartley  sighed  profoundly  as  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  small  portrait,  which  he  put  into  Mr  Hervey's 
hands,  saying,  "  Alas !  sir,  you  cannot,  I  fear,  give  me 
any  tidings  of  the  original ;  it  is  the  picture  of  a  daughter, 
whom  I  have  never  seen  since  she  was  an  infant — ^whom 
I  never  shall  aee  again." 

Clarence  instandy  knew  it  to  be  Virginia ;  but  as  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  making  some  joyful  exclamation, 

he  felt  Dr  X touch  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up 

at  Mr  Hartley,  he  jaw  in  his  countenance  such_sirong 
workings  of  passion,  tHat  lie  prudently  suppressed  his 
own  emotion,  and  calmly  said,  "  It  would  be  cruel,  sir, 
to  give  you  false  hopes." 

**  It  would  kill  me — ^it  would  kill  me,  sir !— or 
worse ! — ^worse !  a  thousand  times  worse !  "  cried  Mr 
Hartley,  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "What," 
continued  he  impatiently,  "what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  look  you  gave,  when  you  first  saw  that  picture? 
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For  some  time  Mr  Hartley's  miod  was  so  intent 
that  he  conld  not  listen  to  anything,  but  at  last  Cla- 
rence engaged  his  attention  and  suspended  his  anxiety, 
by  giving  him  a  history  of  his  own  connexion  with 
Virginia,  from  the  day  of  his  first  discovering  her  in 
.the  New  Forest,  to  the  letter  which  he  had  just 
written,  to  offer  her  his  hand.  The  partiality  which 
it  was  suspected  '\^ginia  felt  for  him  was  the  only 
circumstance  which  he  suppressed,  because,  notwith- 
standing all  Mrs  Ormond  had  said,  and  all  he  had 
himself  heard  and  seen,  his  obstinate  incredulity  re- 
qmred  confirmation  under  her  own  handj,  arjoafaiely 
from  lier  own  lips.  He  s61!  &ncied~it  was  possible 
that  change  of  situation  might  alter  her  yiews  and 
sentiments ;  and  he  earnestly  entreated  that  she 
might  be  left  entirely  to  her  own  deciaon.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  this  stipulation  with  her  &ther; 
for  in  die  excess  of  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
which  Clarence  had  shown  to  her,  he^^otested  that 
he  should  look  upon  her  as  a  monster  ushe  did.  not 
love  him :  he  added,  tHar*ff  RE*  Heirey  ^ad*^ot  a 
^rthing,  he  should  prefer  him  to  every  man  upcm 
earth ;  he,  however,  promised  that  he  would  conceal  his 
wishes,'  and  that  his  daughter  should  act  entirely  from 
the  dictates  of  her  own  mind.  In  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  he  told  Clarence  all  those  circumstances  of  his 
conduct  towards  Virginia's  mother  which  had  filled  his 
soul  with  remorse.  She  was  scarcely  sixteen  when  he 
ran  away  with  her  from  a  boarding-school ;  he  was  at 
I  that  time  a  ^y  officer,  she  a  sentimental  girl,  who  had 
been  spoiled  by  early  novel-reading.  "Her  fat£er  had 
a  small  place  at  court,  lived  beyond  his  fortune,  educated 
his  daughter,  to  whom  he  could  give_noportion^as  if 
she  were  to  behejiess  to'a  largeTstateTTneiT^ed,  and 
left  his  widow  absolutely  in  penury.'"  This  widow  was 
the  old  lady  who  lived  in  the  cottage  in  the  New  ForesL 
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It  was  just  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  of 
her  own  distress,  that  she  heard  of  the  elopement  of  her 
daughter  from  school.  Mr  Hartley's  parents  were  so 
much  incensed  by  the  match,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
separaRT'^omTus  wSe,^nd  to  go  abroad,  to  push  his  for- 
tune tHtheTamy.  His  marriage  had  been  secret :  his 
own  fnendTdisavowed  it,~notwithstanding  the  repeated, 
urgent  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  of  her  mother,  who 
was  her  only  surviving  relation.  His  wife,  on  her 
deathbed,  wrote  to  urge  him  to  take  charge  of  his 
daughter ;  and,  to  make  the  appeal  stronger  to  his  feel- 
ings, she  sent  him  a  picture  of  his  little  girl,  who  was 
then  about  four  years  old.  Mr  Hartley,  however,  was 
intent  upon  fOTming_a_new^_connexion  with  the  rich 
widow  pt  a  planter  in  Jamaica.  He  married~tfie  widow, 
took  possession  oFlier'Ibitune,  ahH  alT^  soon 

weisiS^id  upon  a  ion,  for  whom  h6  formed,  even  from 
the  mojoient  of  Els  birth,  various  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment.    The  boy  lived  "till  'he  was  about  ten  years  old,  ^jt^'/^* 
^hen  he  caught  a  fever,  which  at  that  time  raged  in     v^«k^0^ 
Jam^a,  and,  after  a   few  days'   illness,  died.     His  c^jLrl>* 
mother  was  "carried  off  by  the  same  disease^^d  Mr  ^^^^}K 
Hartley,  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  felt  how        ' 
insufficient  it  was  to  happiness.     Remorse  now  seized 
him ;  he  returned  to  England  in  search  of  his  deserted 
daughter.     To  this  neglected  child  he  now  looked  for- 
ward, for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life.     Disappointment  in  all  his  inquiries  for  some 
months    preyea   upon   his   spirits    to    such  a  degree 
tha^jEsjntellects  were  at  times  disordered;  this  de- 
rangeipent  was  the  cause  of  his  not  sooner  recovering 
hi&  chiUL     He  was  in  confinement  during  the  time  that 
Clarence  Hervey's  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the 
papers ;  and  his  illness  was  also  the  cause  of  his  not 
going  to  Portsmouth,  and  sailing  in  the  Effingham,  as  he 
had  originally  intended.     The  history  of  his  connexion 
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with  Mr  HottOD  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader ; 
it  u  enough  to  say,  that  he  was  premled  i^na,  by 
that  gendeman,  to  spend  some  time  in  the  conntry 
with  him,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.     And  ifwas 

there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr-X ^  mbo 

introduced  himy  as  we  have  seen,  to  Mrs  Margaret 
DekcouTy  at  whose  house  he  met  Clarence  Hervey. 
This  is'the  most  succinct  account  that  we  can  give  of 
him  and  his  a£Burs.  His  own  account  was  ten  times 
as  long ;  but  we  spare  our  readers  his  incoherendes 
and  rdlecdonsy  bec»ise,  perhaps,  they  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  Twickejohg]]!},  and  to  hear  of  his  meeting  with 
Virginia. 

Mrs  Ormond  found  it  no  easy  task  to  prepare  Vir- 
ginia for  the  sig^t  of  Mr  (Hartley.  Virginia  'had 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of  her  Either ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  things  which  she  had  heard  of  him  from 
her  grandmother  was  fresh  in  her  mind ;  she  had  often 
pictured  him  in  her  fimcy,  and  she  had  secretly 
nourished  the  hope  that  she  should  not  for  ever  be  a 
deserted  child.  Mrs  Ormond  had  observed,  that  in 
those  romances,  of  which  she  was  so  fond,  everything 
that  related  to  children  wdio  ^were  deserted  by  their 
parents  affected  her  strongly. 

The  belief  in  what  the  French  call  la  force  dujumg 
was  suited  to  her  anecddnate  temper  and  ardent 
imagination,  and  it  had  taken  fidl  possession  of  her 
mind.  The  eloquence  of  romance  persuaded  her  diat 
she  should  not  only  discover  biifiove  hef '£(£hier  with 
intuitive  filial  piety,  aiid  she  longed  to  experience 
those  yearnings  of  affection  of  which  she  had  read  so 
mucL 

The  first  moment  that  Mrs  Ormond  began  to  speak 
of  Mr  Clarence  Hervey's  hopes  of  discovering  her 
father  she  was*  transported  with  joy. 

*«.My  father  /— 'How  delightful   that   word  father 
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soutids ! — 'My  father ! — May  I  say  my  father  ?— And 
twll  he  own 'me,  and  will  he  love  me,  and  will  he 
give  me -his  blessing,  and  will  he  fold  me  in  his  arms, 
and  call  me  his' daughter,  his  dear  daughter  ? — O,  ho^w 
I  shall  love  him !  I  will  make  it  the  whole  business 
of  my  life  to  please  hiili !  " 

"  The  'kvhole  business  ? "  said  Mr8'Ormond,'fiiniling. 

"  Not  the  whole,'*'8aid  Virginia ;  "  I  hope  my  father 
will  like  Mr  Hervey.  Did  not  you  say  that  he  is 
rich  ?     I  wish  that  my  father  may  be  very  rich." 

<<  That  is  the  last  wish  that  I  should  have  eilcpected 
to  hear  from  you,  my  Virgihia." 

"  But  do  you  not  know  why  I  wish  it  ? — -that  I 
may  show  my  gratitude  to  Mr  Hervey." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs  Ontioiid,  "  these  are 
most  genef  0U8  sentiments,  and  worthy  of  you ;  but  do 
not  let  your  imagihatibn  rtih  atvay  with  you  at  this  rate 
— Mr  Hervey  is  nch  enough.  '^ 

"  1  wteh  he  was  pd6i7^  said  Virginia,  "that  I  might 
make  him  rich." 

"He  would  not  love  you  the  better,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs  Ormond,  "if  you  had  the  wealth  of  the 
Indi^  Perhaps  your  fadier  may  not  be  rich ;  there- 
fore do  tiot'set  your  heart  upon  diis  idea." 

Vir^nia  sighed:  fear  succeeded  to  hope,  aiid  her 
imagination  immediately  reversed  the  bnght  picture 
that  it  had  drawn. 

"  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  "  that  this  gentleman 
is  not  my  father — ^how  disappointed  I  shall  be !  I 
wish  you  had  never  told  me  all  this,  my  dear  Mrs 
Ormofid." 

"  I  would  not  have  told  it  to  you,  if  Mr  Hervey 
had  not  desired  that  I  should ;  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
would  not  have  desired  it,  unless  he  had  go6d  reason 
to  believe  that  you  would  not  be  disappointed." 

"  But  he  is  riot  sure — ^he  does  not  say  he  is  quite 
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sure.  Andy  even  if  I  were  quite  certain  of  his  being 
my  fiither,  how  can  I  be  certain  that  he  will  not  dis- 
own me — ^he,  who  has  deserted  me  so  long  ?  My  grand- 
mother, I  remember,  often  used  to  say  that  he  had  no 
natural  affection." 

<^Your  grandmother  was  mistaken,  then;  for  he 
has  been  searching  for  his  child  all  oyer  England,  Mr 
Hervey  says ;  and  he  has  almost  lost  his  senses  with 
grief  and  with  remorse !  *' 

«  Remorse !  " 

**  Yes,  remorse,  for  having  so  long  deserted  you :  he 
fears  that  you  will  hate  him.'' 

**  Hate  him ! — ^is  it  possible  to  hate  a  father  ?  **  said 
Virginia. 

<<  He  dreads  that  you  should  never  for^ve  him." 

"  Forgive  him ! — I  have  read  of  parents  forgiving 
their  children,  but  I  never  remember  to  have  read 
of  a  daughter  forgiving  her  father.  ForpveJ  you 
should  not  have  used  that  word.  I  cannot  forgvoe 
my  father :  but  I  can  love  him,  and  I  will  make  him 
quite  forget  all  his  sorrow — I  mean,  all  his  sorrows 
about  me." 

After  this  conversation  Virginia  spent  her  time  in 
imagining  what  sort  of  person  her  father  would  be; 
whether  he  was  like  Mr  Hervey;  what  words  he 
would  say;  where  he  would  sit;  whether  he  would 
sit  beside  her ;  and,  above  all,  whether  he  would  give 
her  his  blessing. 

<<  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  ^*  of  liking  my  father  better 
than  anybody  elseJ^ 

«  No  danger  of  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Ormond, 
smiling. 

glad  of  it,  for  it  would  be  very  wrong  and 
to  like  anything  in  this  world  so  well  as  Mr 
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instantly  ran  to  the  window,  bat  Virginia  had  not 
power  to  move — ^her  heart  beat  violently. 

"  Is  he  come  ? "  said  she. 

**  YeSy  he  is  getting  out  of  the  carriage  this  moment! '' 

Virginia  stood  widi  her  eyes  eagerly  fixed  upon  the 
door :  *^  Hark !  "  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  Mrs 
Ormondes  arm,  to  prevent  her  from  moving,  <*  Hush ! 
that  we  may  hear  his  voice." 

She  was  breathless — ^do  voice  was  to  be  heard: 
**  They  are  not  commg/'  said  she,  turning  as  pale  as 
death*  An  instant  afterwards  her  colour  returned — 
she  heard  the  steps  of  two  people  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"  His  step ! — ^Do  you  hear  it  ? — Is  it  my  father  ? " 

Virginia's  imagination  was  worked  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  she  could  scarcely  sustam  herself:  Mrs  Ormond 
8uppDrted~hefI     AtlEKirinstant  her  latEer  appeared. 

**  My  child ! — the  image  of  her  mother ! "  exclaimed 
he,  stopping  short :  he  sunk  upon  a  chair. 

*<  My  &ther !  "  cried  Virginia,  springing  forward, 
and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  The  voice  of  her  mother ! "  said  Mr  Hartley. 
**  My  daughter ! — ^My  long-lost  child !  " 

He  tried  to  raise  her,  but  could  not ;  her  arms  were 
clasped  round  his  knee,  her  ^e  rested  upon  it,  and 
when  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  cheek,  he  fouiid  it  cold — 
she  had  fainted. 

When  she  came  to  her  senses,  and  found  herself  in 
her  father's  arms,  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  not  a  dream. 

''Your  blessing! — give  me  your  blessing,  and  then 
I  shall  know  that  you  are  indeed  my  father !  "  cried 
Virginia,  kneeling  to  him,  and  looking  up  with  an 
enthusiastic  expression  of  filial  piety  in  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  child !  "  said  he,  laying 
bis  hand  upon  her ;  "  and  God  forgive  your  father !  " 
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<'My  grandmother  died  -without  giving  me  her 
blessing^''  said  Virginia;  **bot  now  I  harve  been 
blessed  by  my  father !  Happy,  happy  moment ! — O 
that  she  could  look  down  from  hesrren,  and  see  us  at 
this  instant ! '' 

Virginia  was  so..mgch  astonirfied  and  overpowered 
by  this  sudden  discovery  of  a  parent,  and  by  the 
novelty  of  his  first  caresses,  that  attcg^tho  firstjriolent 
effervescence  of  her  sensibility  was  over,  she  might, 
to  an  indifferent  spectator,  have  appeared  stupid  and 
insensible.  Mrs  urmond,  though  -&r  from  an  in- 
different spectator,  was  by^no^meanB^j^  jjcnettating 
judge  of  the  human  heart :  she  s^3om  saw  more  than 
the  external  symptoms  of  feeling,  and  sHe  was'  £ipt  to 
be  rather  impatient  wiCh  ^hST'tnends  if  dieirs  did  ^not 
accord  with  her  own. 

*<  Virginia,  my  dear,''  said  she,  in  rather  a  re- 
proachful tone,  **Mi  Hervey,  you  see,  has  left  the 
room,  on  purpose  to  leave  you  at  full  libe^  to  talk 
to  your  father;  and  I  am  going — but  you  are  so 
silent ! '' 

« I  have  so  much  to  say,  and  siiy  heart  is  so  full !  " 
said  Virginia. 

**  Yes,  I  know  you  told  me  of  a  thotisand  things 
that  you  had  to  say  to  your  father,  before  you  saw 
him." 

<<But  now  I  see  hhn,  I  have  forgotten  them  all. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  of  him." 

"  Of  him  and  Mr  Hervey,"  said  Mfs  Ormond. 

**T  wasliot'thinkiiig  bt  Mr  Hervey  at  that  moment," 
said  Virginia,  blushing. 

"Well,  my  love,  I  will  leave  you  to  think  and 
talk  of  what  you  please,"  said  Mrs  Ormond,  smilitfg 
significantly  as  she  left  the  room. 

Mr  Hartley  folded  his  daughter  in  his  arms  with 
the  fondest  expressions  of  parental  affection,  and  he 
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was  Upon  the  point  of  telling  her  how  much  he  ap- 
proved of  the  choice  of  her  heart;  but  he  recollected 
his  promise,  and  he  determined  to  sound  her  incli- 
nations farther,  before  he  even  mentioned  the  name 
of  Clarence  Hervey. 

He  began  by  painting  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
that  world  from  which  she  had  hitherto  been  se- 
cluded. 

•She  heard  him  with  ample  indifference;  not  even 
her  curiosity  was  excited. 

He  ^observed,  tbatThough  ^she  had  no  curiosity  to 
see,  it  'was  natural  that  she  ^must  have  'some  pleasure  in 
the  thoughts  of  being  seen. 

"  What  pleasure  f     said  Virginia. 

<<  The  pleasure  of  being  admired  and  lovM :  beauty 
and  grace  such  as  yours,  my  child,  cannot  be  seen 
without  commanding  admiration  and  love." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  admired,"  replied  Virginia, 
<*  and  I  want  to  be  loved  by  those  only  whom  I  love." 

"My  dearest  daughter,  you  shall  be  entirely  your 
own  mistress ;  I  will  never  interfere,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  disposal  of  your  heart." 

At  these  last  words,  Virginia,  who<had  listened  to  all 
the  rest  unmoved,  took  her  father's  hand,  and  kissed  it 
repeatedly. 

"  Now  that  I  have  found  you,  my  darling  child,  let 
me  at  least  make  you  happy,  if  I  can — ^it  is  the  only 
atonement  in  my  power ;  it  will  be  the  only  solace  of 
my  declining  years.     All  that  wealth  can  bestow " 

«  Wealth  I  "  interrupted  Virginia :  **  then  you  have 
wealth  ? " 

"Yes,  my  child — ^may  it  make  you  happy!  that 
is  all  the  enjoyment  I  esopect  from  it :  it  shall  all  be 
yours.'* 

"  And  may  I  do  what  I  please  with  it  ? — O,  then  it 
will  indeed  make  me  happy.     I  will  give  it  all,  all  to 
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/I  Mr  Henrgy.    How  delightful  to  have  somethiDg  to  groe 
'    to  lOrfiervcy ! '^ 

<<  And  had  you  never  anything  to  give  to  Mr  Her- 
vey  till  now  ? " 
I       "Never!  never!  he  has  given  me  everything.     Now 
jj  — O  joyful  day ! — I  can  prove  to  him  that  Virginia  is 
'  not  ungrateful !  " 

<^Dear  generous  girl,"  said  her  &ther,  wiping  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  "  what  a  daughter  have  I  found ! 
But  tell  me,  my  child,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "do 
you  think  Mr  Ilervey  will  be  content  if  you  give  him 
only  your  fortune  ?  bo  you  think  that  he  would  accept 
the  fortune  without  the  heart  ?  Nay,  do  not  turn  away 
that  dear  blushing  face  from  me ;  remember  it  is  jaur 
fatter  who  speaks  to  you.  Mr  Hervey  will  not  take 
your  fortune  without  yourself,  I  am  afraid :  what  shall 
we  do  ?    Must  I  refiise  him  your  hand  ? " 

"  Refuse  him !  do  you  think  that  I  could  refiise  him 
anything,  who  has  given  me  everything  ? — I  should  be 
a  monster  indeed !  There  is  no  sacrifice  I  would  not 
make,  no  exertion  of  which  I  am  not  capable,  for 
Mr  Herve/s  sake.  But,  my  dear  father,'^  said  she, 
changing  her  tone,  ^'he  never  asked  for  my  hand  till 
yesterday." 

But  he  had  won  your  heart  long  ago,  I  see,  thought 
her  fether. 

"  I  have  written  an  answer  to  his  letter ;  will  you 
look  at  it,  and  tell  me  if  you  approve  of  it  ?  *' 

"  I  do  approve  of  it,  my  darling  child :  I  will  not 
read  it — I  know  what  it  must  be :  he  ha8_a  n^t  tQ  the 
preference  he  has  so  nobly  earned." 

"  0,  he  has — he  has,  indeed !  "  cried  Virginia,  with 
an  expression  of  strong  feeling ;  "  and  now  is  the  time 
to  show  him  that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

"  How  I  love  you  for  this,  ray  child !  "  cried  her 
frither,  fondly  embracing  her.     "  This  is  exactly  what 
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1  wished,  though  I  did  not  dare  to  say  so  till  I  was 
sure  of  your  sentiments.  Mr  Hervey  charged  me  to 
leave  you  entirely  to  yourself;  he  thought  that  your 
new  situation  might  perhaps  produce  some  change  in 
your  sentiments :  I  see  he  was  mistaken ;  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it.  But  you  are  going  to  say  some- 
thing, my  dear  5  do  not  let  me  interrupt  you." 

**  I  was  only  going  to  beg  that  you  would  give  this 
letter,  my  dear  father,  to  Mr  Hervey.  It  is  an  answer 
to  one  which  he  wrote  to  me  when  I  was  poor  " — and 
desertedy  she  was  near  saying,  but  she  stopped  herself. 

**  I  wish,*'  continued  she,  "  Mr  Hervey  should  know 
that  my  sentiments  are  precisely  the  same  now  that 
they  have  always  been.  Tell  him,"  added  she  proudly, 
<<  that  he  did  me  injustice  by  imagining  that  my  senti- 
ments could  alter  with  my  situation.  He  little  knows 
Virginia."  Clarence  at  this  moment  entered  the  room, 
and  Mr  Hartley  eagerly  led  his  daughter  to  meet 
him. 

"  Take  her  hand,"  cried  he ;  **  you  have  her  heart 
— ^you  deserve  it;  and  she  has  just  been  very  angry 
widi  me  for  doubting.  But  read  her  letter — ^that  will 
speak  better  for  her,  and  more  to  your  satisfaction,  no 
doubt,  than  I  can." 

Virginia  hastily  put  the  letter  into  Mr  Hervey's 
hand,  and,  breaking  from  her  father,  retired  to  her  own 
apartment. 

With  all  the  trepidation  of  a  person  who  feels  that 
the  happiness  of  his  life  is  to  be  decided  in  a  few 
moments,  Clarence  tore  open  Virginia's  letter,  and, 
conscious  that  he  was  not  able  to  command  his  emotion, 
he  withdrew  from  her  father's  inquiring  eyes.  Mr 
Hardsy,Ji0weY£r^-saw  nothing. Jux.jhis..ja^!;atioii--but 
what  he  thought  natural  to  a  lover,  and  he  was  delighted 
to  perceive  £hat  His  daughter  had  inspired  so  strong 
a  passion. 
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Virginia's  letter  contaioed  but  these  few  lines  : 

^*  Most  happy  shall  I  be  if  the  whole  of  my  fbtiiie 
life  can  prove  to^  you  how  deeply  I  feel  your  goodness. 

"VnttaNU  St  Pierre.** 

[^End  vf.  C.  Htroey\s  .packet. ] 

An  acceptance  so  direct  le^^CJarence  naaltemadye: 
his  fate  was  decid^     He  determined  immediately  to 
force  himself  to  see  Belinda  and  Mr  Vincent;  for  he 
fimcied  that  his  mind  would  be  more  at  ease  when  he 
had  convinced  himself  by  ocular  demonstration  that  she 
was  absolutely  engaged  to  anotlier  ;  that,  consequently, 
even  if  he  were  free,  he  could  have  no  chasce  of  gaiiuDg 
her  afiections.    Theie  are  moments  when  weidemre  the 
conviction  which  at 'another  time  would  overwhelm  us 
with  despair:  it  was. in  this  temper  that  Mr  Hervey 
paid  his  visit  to  Lady  Delacour  ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
he  was  unable. to  support  for.  many  minutes  that  philo- 
sophic composure  to  which,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
room,  he  had  worked  up  his  mind.     The  tranquillity 
which  he  had  expected  would  be  the  consequence  of 
this  visit  he  was  farther  than  ever  from   obtaining. 
The  extravagant   joy  with  which    Lady  Delacour 
received  him,  and  an  indescribable  something  in  her 
manner  when  she  looked  &om  him  to  Belinda,  and  from 
Belinda  to  Mr  Vincent,  persuaded  him  her  lad}^hip 
wished  that  he  were  in  Mr  Vincent's  place^     The  idea 
was  80  delightful,  that  his  soul  was  entranced,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  Virginia,  and  everything  that  related  to 
her,  vanished  from  his  remembrance.     It  was  whilst 
he  was  in  this  state  that  Lady  Delacour  (as  the  reader 
may  recoUect)  invited  him  into  her  lord's  dressing-room, 
to  tell  her  the  contents  of  the  packet,  which  had  not 
then  reached  her  hands.     The  request  suddenly  recalled 
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Him  to  his  senses,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  not  at  tliis 
moment  able  to  trust  himself  to  her  ladyship's  pene- 
txation ;  he  therefore  referred  her  to  his  letter  for  that 
explanation  which  he  dreaded  to  make  in  person,  and 
He  escaped  .from  Belinda's  presence,  resolying  never 
more  to  expose  himself  to  such  danger. 

What  enect  his  packet  produced  on  Lady  Delacour'e 
mind  and  on  Belinda's,  we  shall  not  at  present  stop 
to  inquire;  but  having  brought  up  Clarence  Henrey's 
af&irs  to  die  present  day,  we  shall  continue  his  history. ' 


R  o. 

THOUGH  Clarencie  Hervey  was  not  much  dis- 
posed to  see  either  Virginia  or  her  &ther 
whilst  he  was  in  the  state  of  pertu];t>atipn  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  his  interview  with 
Belinda,  yet  he  did  not  delay  to  send  his  servant  home 
with  a  note  to  Mrs  Ormond,  to  say  that  he  would  meet 
Mr  Hartley,  whenever  he  pleased,  at  his  lawyer's,  to 
make  whatever  arrangements  might  be  necessary  for 
proper  settlements, 

A^^hejiawjio  possibility  of  receding  with  honour, 
he,  with  becoming  resoTudoh,  desiredT  to  urge  things 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  strengthen  in  his 
mind  the  sense  of  the  necetsity  of  the  sacrifice  that 
he  was  bound  to  make.  His  passions  were  naturally 
impetuous,  but  he  had  by  persevermg  efforts  brought 
them  under 'the  subjection  of  his  reason,  His"powtr 
over  Kimselfwas  now  to  be  put  to  a  severe  trial.. 

As  he  was  going  to  town,  he  met. Lord  Delacpur, 
who  was  riding  in  the  park:  he  was  extremely  in- 
tent upon  his  own  thoughts,  and  was  anxious  to  pass 
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unnoticed.  In  former  times  this  would  have  been  the 
most  feasible  thing  imaginable,  for  Lord  Delacour  used 
to  detest  the  sight  of  Clarence  Hervey,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  successor  of  Colonel  Lawless  in  his  lady's 
favour;  but  his  opinion  and  his  feelings  had  been 
entirely  changed  by  the  perusal  of  those  letters,  which 
were  perfumed  with  ottar  of  roses :  even  this  perfume 
had,  from  that  association,  become  agreeable  to  him. 
He  now  accosted  Clarence  with  a  warmth  and  cordiality 
in  his  manner  that  at  any  other  moment  must  have 
pleased  as  much  as  it  surpnsed  him ;  but  Clarence  was 
not  in  a  humour  to  enter  into  conversation. 

''You  seem  to  be  in  haste,  Mr  Hervey,"  said  his 
lordship,  observing  his  impatience ;  **  but,  as  I  know 
your  good-nature,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  detain 
you  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  with 
Clarence,  who  looked  as  if  he  wished  that  his  lordship 
had  been  more  scrupulous,  and  that  he  had  not  such  a 
reputation  for  good-nature. 

''You  will  not  refuse  me  this  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  am  sure,'*  continued  Lord  Delacour,  "when  you 
hear  that,  by  favouring  me  with  your  attention,  you 
may  perhaps  materially  serve  an  old,  or  rather  a 
young,  friend  of  yours,  and  one  whom  I  once  fancied 
was  a  particular  favourite — I  mean.  Miss  Belinda 
Portman." 

At  the  name  of  Belinda  Portman,  Clarence  Hervey 
became  all  attention:  he  assured  his  lordship  that 
he  was  in  no  haste ;  and  all  his  difficulty  now  was  to 
moderate  the  eagerness  of  his  curiosity. 

"  We  can  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  park,  as  well 
as  anywhere,"  said  his  lordship :  "  nobody  will  over- 
hear us,  and  the  sooner  you  know  what  I  have  to 
say  the  better." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clarence. 
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The  most  malevolent  person  upon  earth  could  not 
have  tired  poor  Clarence's  patience  more  than  good- 
natured  Lord  Delacour  contrived  to  do,  with  the  best 
intentions  possible,  by  his  habitual  circumlpcution. 

He  descanted  at  length  upon  the  difficulties,  as 
the  world  goes,  of  meeting  with  a  confidential  friend, 
whom  it  is  prudent  to  trust  in  any  affair  that  demands 
delicacy,  honour,  and  address.  Men 'of  talents  were 
often,  he  observed,  devoid  of  integrity,  and  men  of 
integrity  devoid  of  talents.  When  he  had  obtained 
Herve/s  assent  to  this  proposition,  he  next  paid  him 
sundry  handsome,  but  long-winded  compliments :  then 
he  complimented  himself  for  having  just  thought  of 
Mr  Hervey  as  the  fittest  person  he  could  apply  to: 
then  he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  good  luck 
in  meeting  with  the  very  man  he  was  just  thinking 
of.  At  last,  after  Clarence  had  returned  thanks  for 
all  his  kindness,  and  had  given  assent  to  all  his  lordship's 
truisms,  the  substance  of  the  business  came  out. 

Lord  Delacour  informed  Mr  Hervey,  "that  he  » 
had  been  lately  commissioned,  by ^ady  DelacouTjjto  \\ 
discover  what  atti-acfaohs  drew  a  Mr  Vincent  saloon-  \! 
stantly  to  Mrs  Luttridge'fr^-^^ — ^ 

Here"He  was  going  to  explain  who  Mr  Vincent 
was ;  but  Clarence  assured  him  that  he  knew  perfectly  \  j 
well  that  he  had  been  a  ward  of  Mr  Percival's,  that  P 
he  was  a  West  Indian  of  krge  fortune,  &c. 

"  And  a  lover  of  Miss  Portman's — ^that  is  the  most 
material  part  of  the  story  to  me"  continued  Lord 
Delacour;  "for  otherwise,  you  know,  Mr  Vincent 
would  be  no  more  to  me  than  any  other  gentleman. 
But  in  that  point  of  view — I  mean  as  a  lover  of 
Belinda  Portman,  and  I  may  say,  not  quite  unlikely 
to  be  her  husband — ^he  is  highly  interesting  to  my 
Ipiady  Delacour,  and  to  me,  and  to  you,  as  Miss  Port- 
man's  well-wisher,  doubtless." 

n.  F 
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**  Doobdess !  "  was  ail  Mr  Herrey  could  reply. 

^'NoWy  you  must  know/'  condnued  his  lordship, 
^that  Lady^DdacQurhaSj  for  a  woman,  an  uncommon 
share  of  penetradon,  and  can  put  diings  togetho'  in 
a  wondmuT  way :  in  short,  it  has  come  to  her  (my 
Lady  Delaconr's)  knowledge^  that  before  Miss  Port^ 
man  was  at  Oakly*park  last  summer,  and  after  she 
left  it  this  autumn,  Mr  Vincent  was  a  constant  yimtor 
at  Mrs  Luttridge's,  whilst  at  Hanowgate,  and  used 
to  play  high  fthoi^gh^  unknown  to  the  Percivals^  of 
coursej  at  billiards  with  Mr  Luttridro — a  man,  I 
confess,  I  disliked  atways^'  even  when  1  carried  the 
election  for  them*  But  no  matter:  it  is  not  firom 
enmity  I  speak  now.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that 
Luttridge  has  but  a  small  fortune,  and  yet  lives  as  if 
he  had  a  large  one ;  and  all  the  young  men  who  like 
high  play  are  sure  to  be  well  received  at  his  honse. 
Now,  I  hope  Mr  Vincent  is  not  well  received  on  that 
foodng. 

**  Since  my  Lady  Delacour  and  I  have  been  such 
good  fiiends, '  continued  his  lordship,  **  I  have  dropped 
all  connexion  with  the  Luttridges ;  so  cannot  go  there 
myself:  moreover,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tempted  to  lose 
any  more  thousands  to  the  lady.  But  you  never  play, 
and  you  are  not  likely  to  be  tempted  to  it  now ;  so 
youwUlobUge  me  and  J-^ady  Delacour  if  you  will  go 
to  Luttridge's  to-night :  she  is  always  charmedlo^see 
ou,  and  you  wiH' easily  discover  how  the  land  lies. 

r  Vincent  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable,  open-hearted 
young  man ;  but,  if  he  game^  Cyod  forbid  that  Miss 
Portman  should  ever  Bems  wife  !  " 

*'Gbd  forbid'!  **  said'CIarence  Hervey. 

"The  man,"  resumed  Lord  Delacour,  "must,  in 
my  opinion,  be  very  superior  indeed  who  is  deserving 
of  Belinda  Portman.  O  Mr  Hervey,  you  do  jot — 
you  cannot_know  her^ment,  as  T  dfi,     It  is  one  thing, 
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ar,  to  see  a  fine  girl  in  a  ball-room,  and  another— 
quite  another — ^to  live  in  the  house  with  her  for 
months,  and  to  see  her,  as  I  have  seen  Belinda  Port- 
man,  in  every-day  life,  as  one  may  call  it.  Then  it  is 
one  can  judge  of  the  real  temper,  manners,  and  char- 
acter ;  and  never  woman  had  so  sweet  a  temper,  such 
charming  manners,  such  a  fair,  open,  generous,  decided, 
yet  gentle  character,  as  this  Miss  Portman," 

Your  lordship  speaks  con  amore^^  said  Clarence. 

I  speak,  Mr  Hervey,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,"  cried  Lord  Delacour,  pulling  in  his  horse,  and 
stopping  short.  '^  I  should  be  an  unfeeling,  ungrateful 
brute,  if  I  were  not  sensible  of  the  obligations — ^yes, 
the  obligations — ^which  my  Lady  Delacour  and  I  have 
received  from  Belinda  Portman.     Why,  sir,  she  has 

been  the  peacemaker  between  us But  we  will  not 

talk  of  that  now.  Let  us  think  of  her  affairs.  If 
Mr  Vincent  once  gets  into  Mrs  Luttridge's  cursed  set, 
there's  no  knowing  where  it  will  end.  I  speak  from 
my  own  experience,  for  I  really  never  was  fond  of 
high  play ;  and  yet,  when  I  got  into  that  set,  I  could 
not  withstand  it.  I  lost  by  hundreds  and  thousands ; 
and  so  will  he,  before  he  is  aware  of  it;,  no  doubt. 
Mrs  Luttridge  will  look  upon  him  as  her  dupe,  and 
make  him  such.  I  always — but  this  is  between  our- 
selves— suspected  that  I  did  not  lose  my  last  thousand 
to  her  fairly.  Now,  Hervey,  you  know  the  whole, 
do  try  and  save  Mr  Vincent,  for  Belinda  Portman' s 
sake." 

Clarence  Hervey  shook  hands  with  Lord  Delacour, 
with  a  sentiment  of  real  gratitude  and  affection ;  and 
assured  him  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
His  lordship  little  suspected  that  he  had  been  solicit- 
ing him  to  save  his  rival.  Clarence's  love  was  not  of 
thatj^elfishjfiiJLwhich  the  moment  that  it  is  deprived 
of^hope  sinks  into  indifference,  or  is  converted  into 
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hatred.  Belinda  could  not  be  his ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  the  bitterest  regret,  he  was  supported  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  honour  and  generosity :  he  felt 
a  noble  species  of  delight  in  the  prospect  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  the  woman  upon  whom  his  fondest 
affections  had  been  fixed ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  feel  that 
he  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  save  a  rival  fi:om  ruin. 
He  was  even  determined  to  make  that  rival  his  friend, 
notwithstanding  the  prepossession  which,  he  clearly 
perceived^  Mr  Vincent  felt  against  him^ 

*^  His  jealousy  wUl  be  extinguished  the  moment  he 
knows  my  real  situation,"  said  Clarence  to  himselE 
<'He  will  be  convinced  that  I  have  a  soul  incapable 
of  envy ;  and,  if  he  suspect  my  love  for  Belinda,  he 
will  respect  the  strength  of  mind  with  which  I  can 
command  my  passions.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr 
Vincent  must  possess  a  heart  and  understanding  such 
as  I  should  desire  in  a  friend,  or  he  could  never  be — 
what  he  is  to  Belinda." 

Full  of  these  generous  sentiments,  Clarence  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  hour  when  he  might  present 
himself  at  Mrs  Luttridge's.  He  went  there  so  early 
in  the  evening  that  he  found  the  drawing-room  quite 
empty ;  the  company,  who  had  been  invited  to  dine, 
had  not  yet  left  the  dining-room,  and  the  servants  had 
but  just  set  the  card-tables  and  lighted  the  candles. 
Mr  Hervey  desired  that  nobody  should  be  disturbed 
by  his  coming  so  early ;  and,  fortunately,  Mrs  Luttridge 
was  detained  some  minutes  by  Lady  Newland's  lingering 
glass  of  Madeira.  In  the  meantime,  Clarence  executed 
his  design.  From  his  former  observations,  and  fi-om 
the  hints  that  Lord  Delacour  had  let  fall,  he  suspected 
that  there  was  sometimes  in  this liouse^not  only_hjgh 
play,  but  focd"play :  he  recollected' that  once,  wnen  he 
played  there  at  billiards,  he  had  perceived  that  the  table 
was  not  perfectly  horizontal ;  and  it  occurred  to  him. 
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that  perhaps  the  E  O  table  might  be  so  contrived  as  to 
put  the  fortunes  of  all  who  played  at  it  in  the  power 
of  the  proprietor.  Clarence  had  sufficient  ingenuity  to 
invent  the  method  by  which  this  might  be  done ;  and 
he  had  the  in&llible  means  in  his  possession  of  detect- 
ing the  fraud.  The  E  O  table  was  in  an  apartment 
adjoining  to  the  drawing-room :  he  found  his  way  to 
it;  and  he  discovered^  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  it  wa8~con8tructed  for  the^purposes  of  Iraud.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  tell  this  Immediately  to  Mr  Vincent, 
to  put  him  on  his  guard ;  but,  upon  reflection,  he  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  discovery  to  himself,  till  he  was 
satisfied  whether  that  gentleman  had  or  had  not  any 
passion  for  play. 

"If  he  have,"  thought  Clarence,  <^t  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  Miss  Portman  that  he  should  early  in 
life  receive  a  shock  that  may  leave  an  indelible  impres- 
8iGn~up6n  his  mmd.  To  save  him  a  few  hours  of 
remorse,  I  will  not  give  up  the  power  of  doing  him 
the  most  essential  service.  I.will  let  him^o  on — if  he 
be  so  inclined— to  the  very  verge  of  ruin  and  despair : 
I  will  let  lum  teel  all  the  horrors  of  a  gamester's  fete, 
befwe  1  tell  him  that  T  Have  the  means  to  save  him. 
MrsLutttidge  must,  when  I  call  upon  her,  refund 
whatever  he  maylbse :  she  will  not  brave  public  shame 
— she'cannot  stand  a  public  prosecution." 

Scarcely  had  Clarence  arranged  his  scheme,  when 
he  heard  the  voices  of  the  ladies,  who  were,  coming 
upstairs. 

Mrs  Luttridge  made  her  appearance,  accompanied 
by  a  very  pretty,  modish,  affected  young  lady,  Miss 
Annabella  Luttridge,  her  niece.  Her  little  coquettish 
airs  were  Tost  upon  Clarence  Hervey,  whose  eye  was 
intently  fixed  upon  the  door,  watching  for  the  entrance 
of  Mr  Vincent.  He  was  one  of  the  dinner  party,  and 
he  came  up  soon  after  the  ladies.     He  seemed  prepared 
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for  the  sight  of  Mr  Hervey,  to  whom  he  bowed  with  a 
cold,  haughty  air ;  and  then  addressed  himself  to  Miss 
Annabella  Luttridge,  who  showed  the  most  obyious 
desire  to  attract  his  attention. 

From  all  that  passed  this  evening,  Mr  Hervey  was 
led  to  suspect,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  which  made 
it  apparendy  improbable,  that  the  fair  Annabella  was 
the  secret  cause  of  Mr  Vincent'slreqii^nrvisits  at  her 
aunl^si '    It  was  natural  that  Clarence  should  Ixe  Sis- 
pbsed  to  this  opinion,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  situation.      During  three  hours  that  he  staid  at 
Mrs  Luttridge's,  Mr  Vincent  never  joined  any  of  the 
parties  at  play ;  but,  just  as  he  was  going  away,  he 
heard  some  one  say — **How  comes  it,  Vincent,  that 
ou've  been  idle  all  night?"      This  question  revived 
~r  Hervey's  suspicions  ;  and,  uncertain  what  report  he 
should  make  to  Lord  Delacour,  he  resolved  to  defer 
making  any,  till  he  had  farther  opportunities  of  judging. 
When  Mr  Hervey  asked  himself  how  it  was^os- 
sible'  that  the  jupiT  of  Mr  Percival  coulcL Jjecome  a 
gamester, '  he'rofgoF  12rar''TO''VTncent  hadngtJbeen 
educated  t>y1ite  guardian;  9St'He'TiadTiv3Lia..the 
West  Indies  HH  he  was  'eipjitegn ;  and  that  he  had 
only  been  under  the  care  of  Mr  Percival  for  a  few 
years,  after  his  habits  and  character  were  in  a  great 
measure   formed.      The   taste   for   gambling   he  had 
acquired  whilst  he  was  a  child ;  but  as  it  was  then  con- 
fined.tQ.trifleSj^it  had  been j^^  a  tliingjjf  no 

consequence,  a  boyish  folly,  that  would  never  grow  up 
j  with  him.    His  father  used  to  see  him,  day  after  day, 
IJ^  \  playing  with  eagerness  at  games  of  chance,  with  his 
^  negroes,  or  with  the  sons  of  neighbouring  planters ;  yet 
he  was  never  alarmed :  he  wa&^  too  ioteBt  upoiLOaafcing 
a  fortune  for  isi^  bsaxlj  to  consider  how  they  would 
spend  it ;  and  he  did  not  foresee  that  this  boyish  fault 
might  be  the  means  of  his  son's  losing,  in  a  few  hours, 
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the  wealth  which  he  had  been  many  years  amassing. 
When  young  Vincent  came  over  to  England,  Mr  Per- 
cival  had  not  immediate  opportunities  of  discovering 
this  particular  foible  in  his  waxd ;  but  he  perceived  that 
in  hw  ^nd  there  was  that^presumptuous  belief  in.  his 
special  good  fortune,  which  naturally  l^ads, to. the  Jove 
of  ^amBling.  Instead  of  lecturing  him,  his  guardian 
appeale3'"tb^  his  understanding,  and  took  opportunities 
of  showing  him  the  ruinous  eSects  of  high  play  in  real 
life*  Young  Vincent  was  touched,  and,  as  he  thought, 
convinced ;  but  his  emotion  was  stronger  than  his  con- 
viction— ^his^  feelingr  werT  alway  powerful  than 
his  reason.  His  detestation  of  the  selfish  character  of 
^!*gSme8ta:  was  felt  and  expressed  with  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence;  and  his  indignation  rose  afterwards  at  the 
slightest  hint  that  he  might  ever  in  future  be  tempted  to 
become  what  he  abhorred.  Unfortunately  he  disdained 
prudence,  as  the  factitious  virtue  of  inferior  minds :  he 
thought  that  the  feelings  oia  man  of  honour  w^re  to  be 
his jguidelnlthe  first  and  last  appeal ;  and  for  his  con- 
duct tHrough  life,  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman,  he 
proudly  professed  to  trust  to  the  sublime  instinct  of  a 
good  heart.  His  guardian's  doubts  of  the  infallibility 
and  even  of  the  existence  of  this  moral  instinct  wounded 
Mr  Vincent's  pride  instead  of  alar min?  his  understand- 
ing;  and  he  was  rather  eager  than  averse  to  expose  1^ 
BTmself  td  the  danger,' 'lEat' lie  might  j)rove  lus  supe- 
ribrity  to  the  temptation.  How  different  are  the  feel- 
ingis  m  did^fenl'  situations !  Yet  often  as  this  has  been 
repeated,  how  difficult  it  is  to  impress  the  truth  upon 
inexperienced,  sanguine  minds  ! — -Whilst  young  Vin- 
cent was  immediately  under  his  guardian's  eye  at 
Oakly-park  his  safety  from  vice  appeared  to  him  in- 
glorious ;  he  was  impatient  to  sally  forth  into  the 
world,  confident  rather  of  his  innate  than  acquired 
virtue. 
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When  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs  Luttridge 
at  Harrowgate  he  knew  that  she  was  a  professed  gambler, 
and  he  despised  the  character ;  yet  without  reflecting  on 
the  danger,  or  perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  convincing  Mr 
Perciyal  that  he  was  superior  to  it,  he  continued  his  visits. 
For  some  time  he  was  a  passive  spectator.  Billiards, 
however,  was  a  game  of  addre88,,jiQt.£jyaflpe ;  there  was 
a  billiard- table  at^T^alcTy-parlc,  as  well  as  at  Mr  Lut- 
tridge's,  and  he  had  played  with  his  guardian.  Why, 
then,  should  he  not  play  with  Mr  Luttridge  ?  He  did 
play :  his  skill  was  admired ;  he  betted,  and  his  bets 
were  successfid :  but  he  did  not  call  this  gaming,  for 
the  bets  were  not  to  any  great  amount,  and  it  was  only 
playing  at  billiards.  Mr  Percival  was  delayed  in  town 
some  weeks  longer  than  usual,  and  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  young  friend  spent  his  time. 
As  soon  as  Mr  Vincent  heard  of  his  arrival  at  Oakly- 
park,  he  left  half  finished  his  game  at  billiards ;  and, 
fortunately  for  him,  the  charms  of  Belinda  made  him 
forget  for  some  months  that  siicB  a~ filing  as  a  bill]^- 
table  existed.  All  that  had  happened  at  Mr  Luttridge's 
passed  from  his  mind  as  a  dream ;  and  whilst  his  heart 
was  agitated  by  his  new  passion,  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  he  had  ever  been  interested  by  any  other 
feelings.  He  was  surprised  when  he  accidentally 
recoUected  the  eagerness  with  which  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  in  Mr  Luttridge's  company ;  but  he  was  certain 
that  all  this  was  past  for  ever;  and  precisely  because 
he  _wa8_  .underjhe  dominion  of  one  strong  passion, 
he  thought  he  could  never  be  undeFlKe  dominion  of 
another.  Thus  '  persisting  in  hisT  fijsrfpin  nf  rpgyin  as 
a  moral  guide,  Mr  Vincent  thought,  acted,  and  suf- 
fered aS'  a  man  of  feeling;  Scarcely  had  Belinda  left 
Oakly-park  for  one  week  when  the  ennui  consequent 
to  violent  passion  became  insupportable ;  and  to  con- 
sole himsehF  for  her  absence  he  flew  to  the  biUiard- 
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table.  Emotion  of  some  kind  or.  other  was  become 
necessary  to  Elm  1  he  said  .that  not  to  feel  was  not^to 
Itvej  and  soon  the  suspense,  the  anxiety,  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  a  gamester's 
life,  seemed  to  him  almost  as  delightful  as  those  of  a 
lover's.  Deceived  by  these  appearances,  Mrs  Lut- 
tridge  thought  that  his  affection  for  Belinda  either  was 
or  might  be  conquered,  and  her  hopes  of  obtaining  his 
fortune  for  her  niece  Annabella  revived.  As.  Mr 
Vincent  couldjQOt  endure  Mrs  Freke,  she. abstained,  at 
her  frienS^paftTciirar  desire,  from  appearing  at  her 
house  whilst  he  was  there,  and  Mrs  Luttridge  interested 
him  much  in  her  own  favour,  by  representing  her  in- 
dignation at  Harriotts  conduct  to  be  such  that  it  had 
occasioned  a  total  breach  in  their  friendship.  Mrs 
Freke's  sudden  departure  from  Harrowgate  confirmed 
the  probability  of  this  quarrel ;  yet  these  two  ladies 
were  secretly  leagued  together  in  a  de?ign  of  breaking 
off  Mr  Vincent's  match  with  Belinda,  against  whom 
Irs  Freke  had  vowed  revenge.  The  anonymous  letter, 
which  she  hoped  would  work  her  purpose,  produced, 
however,  an  effect  totally  unexpected  upon  his  generous 
mind :  he  did  not  guess  the  writer ;  but  his  indignation 
against  such  base  accusations  burst  forth  with  a  violence 
that  astounded  Mrs  Luttridge.  His  love  for  Belinda 
appeared  ten  times  more  enthusiastic  than  before — ^the 
moment  she  Y^s_acfiused».he  felt  himself  her  defender, 
as  well  asJierlover.  He  was  dispossessed  of  the  evil 
spirit  of  gambling  as  if  by  a  miracle ;  and  the  billiard- 
table,  and  Mrs  Luttridge,  and  Miss  AnnabeUa  vanished 
from  his  view.  He  breathed  nothing  but  love;  he 
would  ask  no  permission,  he  would  wait  for  none  from 
Belinda :  he  declared  that  instant  he  would  set  out  in 
search  of  her,  and  he  would  tear  that  infamous  letter  to 
atoms  in  her  presence ;  he  would  show  her  how  im- 
possible suspicion  was  to  his  nature.     The  first  violence 
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of  the  hurricane  Mrs  Luttridge  could  not  stand,  and 
thought  not  of  opposing ;  but  whilst  his  horses  and 
curricle  were  getting  ready,  she  took  such  an  afPec- 
tionate  leave  of  his  dog  Juba,  and  she  protested  so  mucli 
that  sh^  &nd  AnnabeM  sEould  not  know  how  to  live 
without  poor  Juba,  that  Mr  Vincent,  who  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  his  dog,  could  not  help  sympathising 
in  their  sorrow :  reasoning  just  as  well  as  they  wished, 
he  extended  his  belief  in  then:  affection  for  this  animal 
to  friendship,  if  not  love,  for  his  master.  He  could 
not  grant  Mrs  Luttridge's  earnest  supplication  to  leave 
the  dog  behind  him  under  her  protection ;  but  he 
mised — and  laid  his  hand .  ijp^^  W^-ASS-^fei-* 
promised-^^^^hat  JuKa  should  wait  upon  jMrs  Luttni 
as"  soon  as  she  v^etit  WXGWiii '  This  appointment  being 
iiidde,  Miss  Annabelia^ermitted  herself  to  be  somewhat 
"  consoled*  It  would  be  injustice  to  omit  that  she  did 
.  all  that  could  be  done  by  a  cambric  handkerchief  to 
evince  delicate  sensibility  in  this  parting  scene,  Mrs 
Luttridge  also  deserves  her  share  of  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  reproved  her  niece  for  giving  way 
to  her  feelings,  and  for  the  address  with  which  she 
wished  to  Heaven  that  poor  Annabella  had  the  calm 
philosophic  temper  of  which  Miss  Portman  was,  she 
,  understood,  a  most  uncommon  example. 

As  Mr  Vincent  drove  toward  London  he  reflected 
upon  these  last  words ;  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  if  Belinda  had  more  faults  she  would  be  more 
amiable. 

These  thoughts  were,  however,  driven  from  his 
mind,  and  scarcely  left  a  trace  behind  them,  when 
he  once  more  saw  and  conversed  with  her.  The 
dignity,  sincerity,  and  kindness  which  she  showed 
the  evening  that  he  put  the  anonymous  letter  into 
her  hands  charmed  and  touched  him,  and  his  real 
feelings  and  his  enthusiasm  conspired  to  make  him 
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believe  that  his  whole  happiness  depended  on  her 
smiles.  The  confession  which  she  made  to  him  of 
her  former  attachment  to  Clarence  Hervey,  as  it 
raised  in  Vincent's  mind  strong  emotions  of  jealousy, 
increased  his  passion  as  much  as  it  piqued  his  pride, 
and  she  qppmred  in  a  new  and  highly  interesting 
light  when  he  discovered  that  the  coldness  of  manner 
wlii?dr  Fe  had  altnbuted"  to  want  of  sensibility  arose 
prdba5Iy  from^  ifs  ^excesSi^thstJietlEg^ 
been  preoccupied  was  more  tolerable  to  hini  than  ribe 
belief  of  her  settled  inHifFerence.  He  was  so  intent 
upon  these  delightful  varieties  in  his  love  for  Belinda 
that  it  was  not  till  he  had  received  a  reproachful 
note  from  Mrs  Luttridge,  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
mised visit  with  Juba,  that  he  could  prevail  upon 
himself  to  leave  Twickenham,  even  for  a  few  hours. 
Lady  Delacour's  hatred  or  fear  of  Juba,  which  he 
accidentally  mentionedT^to  Miss  Annabella,  appeared 
to  her  and  to  her  aunt  ^^the  most  extraordinary 
thing  upon  earth ; "  and  when  it  was  contrasted  with 
their  excessive  fondness,  it  seemed  to  him  indeed 
unaccountable.  From  pure  consideration  for  her  lady- 
ship's  nerves,  Mrs  tuttridge  petitioned  Vincent  to 
leave  the^'dog  with  her,  that  Helena  might  not  be 
in  such  imminent  danger  from  <'the  animal's  mon- 
strous jaws."  The  petition  was  granted;  and  as 
the  petitioners  foresaw,  Juba^Became  to  them  a  most 
useful  auxiliary.  Juba's  master  called _dbily  to  see 
him,  and  sometimes  when  he  came  in  the  morning 
Mrs  Luttridge  was  not  at  home,  so  that  his  visits 
were  repeated  in  the  evening;  and  the  evening  in 
London  is  what  in  other  places  is  called  the  night. 
Mrs  Luttridge's  nights  could  not  be  passed  without 
deep  play.  The'  sight  of  the  E  0  table  at  first 
shocked" Mr  Vincent:  he  thought  of  Mr  Percival, 
and  he  turned  away  from  it;  but  to  his  active  social 
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disposition  it  was  extremely  irksome  to  stand  idle 
and  uninterested  where  all  were  busy  and  eager  in 
one  common  pursuit;  to  his  generous  temper  it 
seemed  ungentlemanlike  to  stand  by  the  silent  censor 
of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  when  he  considered 
of  how  little  importance  a  few  hundreds  or  eren 
thousands  could  be  to  a  man  of  his  large  fortune,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  sordid,  selfish, 
avaricious,  to  dread  their  pdSSiblgT'tgs^"; '  an<![""Biu8 
soCisl  8pllTtr"couragej  generosity,  all '  conspired  to 
carry  ouc.  man  of  feeling-^to  the  gaming-table.  Once 
there,  Ms^  ruin  waB  Inevitable.  Mrs  Luttridge,  whilst 
she  held  his  doom  in  her  power,  hesitated  only 
whether  it  would  be  more  her  interest  to  marry 
him  to  her  niece,  or  to  content  herseffj^ffiWs 
fbrttme;  His  passion  for  Belinda,  which  she  saw 
had  been  by  some  means  or  other  increased,  in  spite 
of  the  anonymous  letter,  gave  her  little  hopes  of 
Annabella's  succeeding,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
Juba  and  delicate  sensibility.  So  the  aunt,  careless 
of  her  niece's  disappointment,  detenyiined  that--  Mr 
Vincent  should  be  oer  victim;  andT  sensible  that  she 
must'  not  g^ve  him  time  lo?  reflection,  she  hurried 
him  on,  till  in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings  spent  at 
the  £  O  table,  he  lost  not  only  thousands,  but^^is 
of  thousands.  One  lucky  night,  she  assured  mm, 
would  set  all  to  rights ;  the  run  could  not  always 
be  against  him,  and  fortune  must  change  in  his  favour, 
if  he  tried  her  with  sufficient  perseverance. 

The  horror,  the  agony  of  mind,  which  he  endured 
at  this  sudden  ruin  which  seemed  impending  over  hipi 
— ^the  recollection"  of  "BeIinBa,~  of  Mr  Percival,  alm^t 
drove  him  to  distraction.  He  retreated  from  the  E  O 
table  one  night,  swearing  that  he  never  would  hazard 
another  guinea.  But  his  ruin  was  not  yet  complete — 
he  had  thousands  yet  to  lose,  and  Mrs  Luttridge  would 
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not  thus  relinquish  her  prey.  She  persuaded  him  to 
try  his  fortune  once  more.  She  now  suffered  him  to 
regain  courage,  by  winning  Back  some  of  his  own 
money,  liis  mmd  'was  relieved  from  the  sense  of 
immediate  danger ;  he  rejoiced  to  be  saved  from  the 
bmniliation  of  confessing  his  losses  to  Mr  Percival  and 
Belinda.  The  next  <ky  he  saw  her  with  unusual 
pleasure,  and  this  was  the  very  morning  Clarence 
Hervey  paid  his  visit.  The  imprudence  of  Lady 
Delacour,  joined  perhaps  to  his  own  consciousness  that 
he  had  a  secret  fault,  which  ought  to  lower  him  in  the 
esteem  of  his  mistress,  made  him  misinterpret  every- 
thing that  passed — ^his  jealousy  was  excited  in  the  most 
sudden  and  violent  manner.  He  flew  from  Lady 
Delacour's  to  Mrs  Luttridge's — ^he  was  soothed  and 
flattered  by  the  apparent  kindness  with  which  he  was 
received  by  Annabella  and  her  aunt ;  but  after  dinner, 
when  one  of  the  servants  whispered  to  Mrs  Luttridge, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  that  Mr  Clarence  Hervey  was 
above  stairs,  he  gave  such  a  start,  that  the^fair,,  Apna- 
bella's  lap  did  not  escape  a  part  of  the  bumper  of  wine 
whicEl^e  was  going  to  drink  to  her  health.  In  the 
c6B^U8io!r9)id  apologies  which  this  accident  occasioned, 
Mrs  Luttridge  had  time  to  consider  what  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  start,  and  she  combined  her  suspicions  so 
quickly  and  judiciously  that  she  guessed  the  truth — 
that  he  feared  to  be  seen  at  the  E  O  table  by  a  person 
who  might  find  it  for  his  interest  to  tell  the  truth  to 
Belinda  Portman.  "  Mr  Vincent,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
voice,  **  I  have  such  a  terrible  headache,  that  I  am  fit 
for  nothing — I  am  not  up  to'E  O  to-night,  so  you  must 
wait  for  your  revenge  till  to-morrow." 

Mr  Vincent  was  heartily  glad  to  be  relieved  from  his 
engagement,  and  he  endeavoured  to  escape  Clarence's 
suspicions,  by  devoting  his  whole  time  this  evening  to 
Annabella,  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  Mr  Hervey 
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would  return  the  next  night.  Mr  Vincent  was  at  the 
E  O  table  at  the  usual  hour,  for  he  was  excessively 
anxious  to  regain  what  he  had  lost,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  money,  which  he  could""aflfoir3*toTose, 
but  lest  the  defalcation  m  his  fortune  should  lead  Mr 
PefcrVarto  'tKe Tcnowledge^^o^^JJ^jBdSans  whicK  had 
ocCaJtohed'**Sr"'*'H5 'CDuIa  not  endure,  after  his  high 
vaunts,  to  see  himself  humbled  by  his  rash  confidence 
in  himself,  and  he  secredy  vowed,  that  if  he  could  but 
reinstate  himself,  by  one  night's  good  luck,  he  would 
for  ever  quit  the  society  of  gamblers,  A  few  months 
before  this  time,  he  would  have  scorned  the  idea  of 
concealmg  any  part  oFKr  conduct^  any"^e'  of  his 
iCtioris^*  from  ms  l>e8tnEen37  T5W  Percival ;  but  his 
pride  now  reconciled  him  to  the  meanness  of  conceal- 
ment ;  and  here,  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  was  to 
his  own  mind  an  excuse  for  dissimulation :  sofeHac^ious 
is   moral   instinct,   unenlightened  or   uncontrolled,  by 
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reason  and.  religion. 

TMr^Vmcenf  "was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  re- 
gaining what  he  had  lost.  This  was  not  the  fortunate 
night,  which  Mrs  Luttridge's  prognostics  had  vainly 
taught  him  to  expect :  he  played  on,  however,  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  his  natural  temper ;  his  judgment 
forsook  Tiun ;  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said  or  did ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  he  was  worked 
up  to  such  a  £itch  of  insanity,  that  in  one  desperate 
moment  he  betted  nearly  all  Uiat  he  was  worth  in  the 
wQr.ld — and  Ipgt.L  He  stood  like  one  stupifieo:  the 
hum  of  voices  scarcely  reached  his  ear — ^he  saw  figures 
moving  before  him ;  but  he  did  not  distinguish  who  or 
what  they  were. 

Supper  was  announced,  and  the  room  emptied  fiist, 
whilst  he  remained  motionless  leaning  on  the  £  O 
table.  He  was  roused  by  Mrs  Luttridge  saying,  as  she 
passed,  "Don't  you  sup  to-night,  Mr  Hervey?" — 
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Vincent  looked  up,  and  saw  Clarence  Hervey  opposite 
to  him*  His  countenance  instantly  changed,  and  the 
lightning  of  anger  flashed  through  the  gloom  of  despair : 
he  uttered  not  a  syllable ;  but  his  looks  said,  "  How 

is  this,  sir?  Herejgaia.jXbDigJtkt.lS„..^^  — ^to 
enjoy  my  ruin?— toHbe  ready  to  carry  the  first  news 
of  it  to  Belinda  ? " 

At  this  last  thought,  Vincent  struck  his  closed  hand 
with  Tiolence  against  his  forehead ;  and  rushing  by  Mr 
Hervey,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  he 
pressed  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  on  the  stairs, 
and  let  himself  be  carried  along  with  them  into  the 
supper-room.  At  supper  he  took  his  usual  seat  between 
Mrs  Luttridge  and  the  fair  Annabella;  and,  as  if 
determined  to  brave  the  observing  eyes  of  Clarence 
Hervey,  who  was  at  the  same  table,  he  affected  ex- 
travagant  gaiety ;  he  ate,  drank,  talked,'  and  laugKed, 
more  than  any  of  the  company.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  supper,  his  dog,  who  was  an  inmate  at  Mrs 
Luttridge  s,  licked  his  hand  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he  had  given  him  nothing  to  eat. 

*<  Drink,  Juba ! — drink,  and  never  have  done,  boy ! " 
cried  Vincent,  holding  a  bumper  of  wine  to  the  dog's 
mouth :  "  he's  the  only  dog  I  ever  saw  taste  wine." 
Then  snatching  "iip  soine^'or^'the  flowers,  which  orna- 
mented the  table,  he  swore  that  Juba  should  hence- 
forward be  called  Anacreon,  and  that  he  deserved  to 
be  crowned  with  roses  by  the  hand  of  beauty.  The 
feir  Ammbettrinstantly  took  a  hot-house  rose  from  her 
bosom,  and  assisted  in  making  the  garland,  with  which 
she  crowned  the  new  Anacreon.  Insensible  to  his 
honours,  the  dog,  who  was  extremely  hungry,  turned 
suddenly  to  Mrs  Luttridge,  by  whom  he  had,  till  this 
night,  regularly  be^n  fed  with  the  choicest  morsels, 
and  lifting  up  his  huge  paw,  laid  it,  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  do,  upon  her  arm.     She  shook  it  oflF:  he. 
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knowing  nothing  of  the  change  in  his  master's  ati^irs, 
laid  the  paw  again  upon  her  arm ;  and  with  that  fami- 
liarity to  which  he  had  long  been  encooraged,  raised 
his  head  almost  close  to  the  lady's  cheek. 

"  Down,  Juba !  —  down,  sir,  down !  **   cried  Mrs 
Luttridge,  in  a  sharp  voice. 

**  Down,  Juba !  —  down,  sir !  "  repeated  Mr  Vin- 
cent, in  a  tone  of  bitter  feeling,  all  his  assumed  gaiety 
'    forsaking  him  at  this  instant :  **  Down,  Juba  ! — down, 
/  sir,  down !  *'  asjow  ji^  ypftf^^naaster,  thought  he, ;  and 
f  pushing  back  his  chair,  he  rose  from  table,  and  pre- 
/  cipitately  left  the  room. 

Little  notice  was  taken  of  his  retreat;    the  chairs 
closed   in ;    and  the^  gip  which  his  vacant  place  left 

was   visible  but   for   a   mr^mpnt;    \\i^  Qntn^anY  iir<*r#»  aS 

gay  as  before ;  the  ^r  Annabella  smiled  widi  a  grace 
as  attractive ;  and  Mrs  Luttridge  exulted  in  the  success 
of  her  schemes — ^whilst  her  victim  was  in  the  agonies 
of  despair. 

Clarence  Hervey,  who  had  watched  every  change 
of  Vincent's  countenance,  saw  the  agony  of  soul  with 
which  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  quitted  the  room : 
he  suspected  his  purpose,  and  followed  him  inmie- 
diately;  but  Mr  \^cent  had  got  out  of  the  house 
before  he  could  overtake  him ;  which  way  he  was 
gone  no  one  could  tell,  for  no  one  had  seen  him ;  the 
only  information  he  could  gain  was,  that  he  might 
possibly  be  "heard  of  at  Nerot's  hotel,  or  at  governor 
Montford's,  in  Portland-place.  The  hotel  was  but 
a  few  yards  from  Mrs  Luttridge's.  Clarence  went 
there  direcdy.  He  asked  for  Mr  Vincent.  One  of 
the  waiters  said,  that  he  was  not  yet  come  in ;  but 
another  called  out,  *<Mr  Vincent,  sir,  did  you  say? 
I  have  just  shown  him  up  to  his  room." 

**  Which  is  the  room  ? — I  must  see  him  instandy," 
cried  Hervey. 
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**  Not  to-night — you  can't  see  him  now,  sir.  Mr 
Vincent  won't  let  you  in,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I 
'went  up  myself  three  minutes  ago,  with  some  letters, 
that  came  whilst  he  was  away,  but  he  would  not  let 
me  in.  I  heard  him  double-lock  the  door,  and  he 
swore  terribly.  I  can't  go  up  again  at  this  time 
o* night — ^for  my  life  I  dare  not,  sir." 

*<  Where  is  his  own  man  ? — Has  Mr  Vincent  any 
servant  here  ? — Mr  Vincent's  man !  "  cried  Clarence ; 
**  let  me  see  him !  " 

**  You  can't,  sir.  Mr  Vincent  has  just  sent  his 
black,  the  only  servant  he  has  here,  out  on  some 
message.  Indeed,  sir,  there's  no  use  in  going  up," 
continued  the  waiter,  as  Clarence  sprang  up  two  or 
three  stairs  at  once :  **  Mr  Vincent  has  desired  nobody 
may  disturb  him.  I  give  you  my  word,  sir,  he'll  be 
very  angry ;  and,  besides,  'twould  be  to  no  purpose,  for 
he'll  not  unlock  the  door." 

*<  Is  there  but  one  door  to  the  room  ? "  said  Mr 
Hervey ;  and,  as  he  asked  the  question,  he  pulled  a 
guinea  out  of  his  pocket,  and  touched  the  waiter's 
hand  with  it. 

**  Oh,  now  I  recollect — ^yes,  sir,  there's  a  private 
door  througF "a  closet:  may  be  that  mayn't  be 
^stened." 

Clarence  put  the  guinea  into  the  waiter's  hand, 
who  instantly  showed  him  the  way  up  the  back  stair- 
case to  the  door  that  opened  into  Mr  Vincent's  bed- 
chamber. 

"Leave  me,  now,"  whispered  he,  "and  make  no 
noise." 

The  man  withdrew;  and  as  Mr  Hervey  went 
close  to  the  concealed  door,  to  try  if  it  was  fastened, 
he  distinctly  heard  a  pistol^c^cked.  The  door  was  not 
&8tened:  he  pushed  it  softly  open,  and  saw  the  un- 
fortunate man  upon  his  knees,  the  pistol  in  his  hand, 

u.  ft 
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his  eyes  looking  up  to  heaven.  Clarence  was  in  one 
moment  behind  him ;  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  pistol,  i 
he  snatched  it  from  Vincent's  girasp  with  so  much  I 
cahn  presence  of  mind  an3^  aexterity,  that,  although  | 
the  pistol  was  cocked,  it  did  not  go  off. 

"  Mr  Hervey !  "  exclaimed  Vincent,  starting  up. 
Astonishment  overpowered  all  other  sensations.  But 
the  next  instant  recovering  the  power  of  speech,  **  Is 
this  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  Mr  Hervey— of  a 
man  of  honour,^'  cried  he,  '*  thus  to  intrude  upon  my 
privacy ;  to  be  a  spy  upon  my  actions ;  to  triumph  in 
my  ruin ;  to  witness  my  despair ;  to  rob  me  of  the 
onlv '' 

He  looked  wildly  at  the  pistol  which  Clarence  held 
in  his  hand ;  then  snatching  up  another,  which  lay 
upon  the  table,  he  continued,  "  You  are  my  enemy — I 
know  it ;  you  are  my  rival — I  know  it ;  Belinda  loves 
you!  Nay,  affect  not  to  start — this  is  no  time  for 
dissimulation — Belinda  loves  you — ^you  know  it:  for 
her  sake,  for  your  own,  put  me  out  oFtEe  world — put 
me  out  of  torture.  It  shall  not  be  called  murder :  it 
shall  be  called  a  duel.  You  have  been  a  spy  upon  my 
actions — I  demand  satisfaction.  If  you  have  one 
spark  of  honour  or  of  courage  within  you,  Mr  Hervey,  j 
show  it  now — ^fight  me,  sir,  openly  as  man  to  man,  ' 
rival  to  rival,  enemy  to  enemy — fire." 

**  If  you  fire  upon  me,  you  will  repent  it,"  replied 
Clarence  calmly;  "for  I  am  not  your  enemy — ^I  am 
not  your  rivaL" 

"  You  flr^,"  interrupted  Vincent,  raising  his  voice  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  indignation :  "  you  are  my  rival, 
though  you  dare  not  avow  it!  The  denial  is  base, 
false,  unmanly.  O  Belinda,  is  this  the  being  you 
prefer  to  me  P  Gamester — ^wretch,  as  I  am,  my  soul 
never  stooped  to  falsehood!  Treachery  I  abhor; 
courage,  honour,  and  a  heart  worthy  of  Belinda,  I 
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possess.  I  beseech  you,  sir,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himself,  in  a  tremulous  tone  of  contempt,  to  Mr 
Hervey,  "  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  leave  me  to  my  own 
feelings — and  to  myself,*' 

**  You  are  not  yourself  at  this  moment,  and  I  cannot 
leave  you  to  such  mistaken  feelings,"  replied  Hervey : 
**  command  yourself  for  a  moment,  and  hear  me ;  use 
your  reason,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  that  I  am 
your  friend.** 

"  My  friend  ? " 

"  Your  friend.  For  what  purpose  did  I  come  here, 
to  snatch  this  pistol  from  your  hand  ?  If  it  were  my 
interest,  my  wish,  that  you  were  out  of  the  world,  why 
did  I  prevent  you  from  destroying  yourself?  Do 
you  think  that  the  action  of  an  enemy?     Use  your 


reason.** 


«*1  cannot,**  said  Vincent,  striking  his  forehead; 
**I  know  not  what  to  think — I  am  not  master  of 
myself.  I  conjure  you,  sir,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
leave  me.** 

*<  For  my  own  sake !  **  repeated  Hervey  disdain- 
fully: "I  am  not  thinking  of  myself;  nor  can  any- 
thing you  have  said  provoke  me  from  my  purpose. 
My  purpose  is  to  save  you  from  ruin,  for  the  sake  of 
a  woman,  whom,  though  I  am  no  longer  your  rival, 
1  have  loved  longer,  if  not  better,  than  you  have.*' 

There  was  something  so  open  in  Hervey's  coun- 
tenance, such  a  strong  expression  of  tru^  in  his 
manner,  that  it  could  not  be  resisted,  and  Vincent, 
in  an  altered  voice,  exclaimed,  "You  acknowledge 
that  you  have  loved  Belinda — and  could  you  cease 
to  love  her?  Impossible! — ^And,  loving  her,  must 
you  not  detest  me  ?  ** 

**  No,**  said  Clarence,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him ; 
**  I  wish  to  be  your  friend.  I  have  not  the  baseness  to 
wish  to  d^pDYSL-Jiriiers  of  happiness  because  I  cannot 
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enjoy  it  myself.  In  one  word,  to  put  you  at  ease  with 
me  lor  ever,  I  have  no  pretensions,  I  can  have  nooe, 
to  Miss  Portman.  I  am  engaged  to  another  woman — 
in  a  few  days  you  will  hear  of  my  marriage.** 

Mr  Vincent  threw  the  pistol  from  him,  and  gave 
his  hand  to  Hervey. 

**  Pardon  what  I  said  to  you  just  now,"  cried  he ; 
**  I  knew  not  what  I  said — I  spoke  in  the  agony  of 
despair:  your  purpose  is  most  generous — but  it  is  in 
▼ain — you  come  too  late — I  am  ruined,  past  all  hope." 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  his  eyes  reverted  involun- 
tarily to  his  pistols. 

"  The  misery  that  you  have  this  night  experienced," 
said  Mr  Hervey,  **  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  your 
future  happiness.'' 

**  Happmess  !  "  repeated  Vincent ;  "  happiness — 
there  is  no  happiness  left  for  me.  My  doom  is  fixed — 
fixed  by  my  own  folly — my  own  rash,  headstrong  foUj, 
Madman  that  I  was,  what  could  tempt  me  to  the 
gaming-table  ?  O  !  if  I  could  recall  but  a  few  days, 
a  few  hours,  of  my  existence !  But  remorse  is  vain — 
prudence  comes  too  late.  Do  you  know,''  said  he, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  Hervey,  "  do  you  know  that  I 
am  a  beggar?  that  I  have  not  a  rarthing  left  upon 
earth  ?  Go  to  Belindai_tglLher  so :  tell  her,  that  if 
she  had  ever  the  sKghtest  regard  for  me,  I  deserve  it 
no  longer.  Tell  her  to  forget,  despise,  detest  me. 
Give  her  joy  that  she  has  escaped  having  a  gamester 
for  a  husband." 

"I  will,"  said  Clarence,  "I  will,  if  you  please, 
tell  her  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  the  agony  you 
have  felt  this  night,  the  dear-bought  experience  you 
have  had,  will  be  for  ever  a  warning." 

"  A  warning  !  "  interrupted  Vincent :  **  O,  that 
it  could  yet  be  useful  to  me ! — But  I  tell  you,  it  comes 
too  late — ^nothing  can  save  me." 
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**  /  can,"  said  Mr  Hervey.  "  Swear  to  me,  for 
[Belinda's  sake— «olemnly  swear  to  me,  that  you  will 
never  more  trust  your  happiness  and  hers  to  the 
hazard  of  a  die — swear  that  you  will  never  more, 
directly  or  indirectly,  play  at  any  game  of  chance, 
and  I  will  restore  to  you  the  fortune  that  you  have 
lost," 

Mr  Vincent  stood  as  if  suspended  between  ecstasy 
and  despair:  he  dared  not  trust  his  senses:  with  a 
fervent  and  solemn  adjuration  he  made  the  vow  that 
ivas  required  of  him ;  and  Clarence  then  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  of  the  E  O  table. 

**  When  Mrs  Luttridge  knows  that  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  expose  her  to  public  shame,  she  will  instantly 
refund  all  diat  she  has  iniquitously  won  from  you. 
Kven  among  gamblers  she  would  be  blasted  for  ever 
by  this  discovery :  she  knows  it,  and  if  she  dared  to 
brave  public  opinion,  we  have  then  a  sure  resource  in 
the  law — ^prosecute  her.  The  laws  of  honour,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  land,  will  support  the  prosecution. 
But  she  will  never  let  the  affair  go  into  a  court  of 
justice.  I  will  see  her  early,  as  early  as  I  can  to- 
morrow, and  put  you  out  of  suspense." 

"  Most  generous  of  human  beings !  "  exclaimed 
Vincent;  **I  cannot  express  to  you  what  I  feel; 
but  your  own  heart,  your  own  approbation ** 

"  Farewell,  good  night,"  interrupted  Clarence :  "  1^ 
see  that  I  have  made  a  friend — I  was  determined  that 
Belinda^s  husband  should  be  my  friend — I  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  hopes.  And  now  I  will  intrude  no 
longer,"  said  he,  as  he  closed  the  door  after  him.  His 
sensations  at  this  instant  were  more  delightful  even  than 
those  of  the  man  he  had  relieved  from  the  depth  of 
despair.  How  wisely  has  Providence  made  the  benevo- 
leqt^^^nd^eneipiis  passions  the  most  pleasurable ! 
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A  JEW. 

IN  the  silence  of  the  night,  when  the  hurry  of  action 
was  over,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  generosity  began 
to  subside,  the  words,  which  had  escaped  from  Mr 
Vincent  in  the  paroxysm  of  despair  and  rage — the  words 
"  BeBnda  loves  you  " — recurred  to  Clarence  Hervey ; 
and  it  required  sill  his  power  over  himself  to  banish  the 
sound  from  his  ear,  and  the  idea  from  his  mind.  He 
endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  these  words  were 
dictated  merely  by  sudden  jealousy,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  real  foundation  for  the  assertion:  perhaps  this 
belief  was  a  necessary  support  to  his  integrity.  He 
reflected,  that,  at  all  events,  his  engagement  with 
Virginia  could  not  be  violated ;  his  proffered  aervices 
to  Mr  Vincent  could  not  be  withdrawn :  he  was  £rm 
and  consistent.  Before  two  o'clock  the  next  day, 
Vincent  received  from  Clarence  this  short  note : — 

^^  Enclosed  is  Mrs  Luttridge's  acknowledgment,  tha£ 
she  has  no  claims  upon  you,  in  consequence  of  what 
passed  last  night.  I  said  nothing  about  the  money  she 
had  previously  won,  as  I  understand  you  have  paid  it. 

"The  lady  fell  into  fits,  but  it  would  not  do.  The 
husband  attempted  to  bully  me ;  I  told  him  I  should 
be  at  his  service,  after  he  had  made  the  whole  affair 
public,  by  calling  you  out. 

<<  I  would  have  seen  you  myself  this  morning,  but  that 
I  am  engaged  with  lawyers  and  marriage  settlements. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Clarence  Hervey.*' 

Overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  Mrs  Luttridge's  acknow- 
ledgment, Vincent  repeated  his  vow  never  more  to 
hazard  himself  in  her  dangerous  society.      He  was 
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impatient  to  see  Belinda;   and,  full  of  generous  and 
grateful   sentiments,  in  his   first  moment   of  joy   he 
determined  to  conceal  nothing  from  her ;  to  make  at 
onc^"ffie  confession  of  his  own  impruaence  and  the 
eulogium  of  Clarence  Hervey's  generosity.      He  was 
just  setting  out  for  Twickenham,  when  he  was  sent 
for  by  his  uncle,  Governor  Montford,  who  had  business 
to  settle  with  him,  relative  to  his  West  India  estates. 
lie  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morning  with  his  uncle ; 
and  tiere  he  received  a  charming  letter  from  Belinda— 
that  letter  which  she  had  written  and  sent  whilst  Lady 
Delacour  was  reading  Clarence  Hervey's  packet.     It 
would  have  cured  Vincent  of  jealousy,  even  if  he  had 
not,  in  the  interim,  seen  Mr  Hervey,  and  learnt  from 
him  the  news  of  his  approaching  marriage.     Miss  Port- 
man,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  letter,  informed  him  that 
Lady  Delacour  purposed  being  in  Berkeley-square  the 
next  day ;  that  rfiey  were  to  spend  a  week  in  town,  on 
account  of  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour,  who  had  promised 
her  ladyship  a  visit ;  and  to  go  to  .Twickenham  would 
be  a  formidable  journey  to  an  infirm  old  lady,  who 
seldom  stirred  out  of  her  house. 

Whatever  displeasure  Lady  Delacour  felt  towards 
her  friend  Belinda,  on  account  of  her  coldness  to  Mr 
Hervey,  and  her  steadiness  to  Mr  Vincent,  had  by 
this  time  subsided.  Angry  people,  who  express  their 
passion,  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  always  speak  worse 
than  they  think.  This  was  usually  the  case  with  her 
ladyship. 

The  morning  after  they  arrived  in  town  she  came 
into  Belinda's  room,  with  an  air  of  more  than  usual 
,  sprightliness  and  satisfaction.  "  Great  news ! — Great 
news ! — Extraordinary  news ! — But  it  is  very  imprudent 
to  excite  your  expectations,  my  dear  Belinda.  Pray, 
did  you  hear  a  wonderful  noise  in  the  square  a  Httle 
while  ago  ? " 
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*^  Yes,  I  thought  I  heard  a  great  bustle ;  but  Marriott 
appeased  my  curiosity,  by  sajring  that  it  was  only  a 
battle  between  two  dogs.* 

"  It  is  well  if  this  battle  between  two  dogs  do  not  end 
in  a  duel  between  two  men/'  said  Lady  Delacour. 

<<  This  prospect  of  mischief  seems  to  have  put  your 
ladyship  in  wonderfully  good  spirits,"  said  Belinda, 
smiling. 

''But  what  do  you  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr 
Vincent?''  continued  Lady  Delacour;  ''that  Miss 
Annabella  Luttridge  is  dying  for  love  of  him— or  of 
his  fortune.  ELnowing,  as  I  do,  the  vanity  of  mankind, 
I  suppose  that  your  Mr  Vincent,  all  perfect  as  he  is, 
was  nattered  by  the  little  coquet;  and  perhaps  he 
condescends  to  repay  her  in  the  same  coin.  I  take 
it  for  granted — ^for  I  always  fill  up  the  gaps  in  a 
story  my  own  way — I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr 
Vincent  got  into  some  entanglement  with  her;  and 
that  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
aunt.  That  there  has  been  a  ^^rel  is  certain ;  for 
jrour  friend  Juba  loH  "Marriott  sa  "T^Ts  massa  swore, 
that  he  would  never  go  to  Mrs  Luttridge's  again ;  and 
this  morning  he  took  the  decisive  measure  of  sending 
to  request  that  his  dog  might  be  returned.  Juba  went 
for  Ms  namesake."  Miss  Annat>ena  Luttridge  was  the 
person  who  delivered  up  the  dog ;  and  she  desired  the 
black  to  tell  his  master,  with  her  compliments,  that 
Juba's  collar  was  rather  too  tight ;  and  she  begged  that 
he  would  not  fall  to  take  it  •  off  as  soon  as  he  could. 
Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  are  as  simple  as  the  poor  negro, 
and  suspect  nojmesse  in  this  message.  Miss  Luttridge, 
aware  that  the  faithful  fellow  was  too  much  in  your 
interests,  to  be  either  persuaded  or  bribed  to  carry  a 
billet-doux  from  any  odier  lady  to  his  master,  did  not 
dare  to  trust  him  upon  this  occasion ;  but  she  had  the 
art  to  make  him  carry  her  letter  without  his  knowing 
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it.  CoUn  maUlardy  vulgarly  called  blind  man  s  buffi  was, 
some  time  ago,  a  ^vourite  play  amongst  the  Parisian 
ladies :  now  hide  and  seek  will  be  brought  into  fashion, 
I  suppose,  by  the  fair  Annabella.  Judge  of  her  talents 
for  die  game  by  this  instance — she  hid  her  billet-doux 
within  Ae  lining  of  Juba^s  collar.  The  dog,  uncon- 
scious^f  his  dignity  as  an  ambassador,  or  rather  as  a 
charge  d'affaires,  set  out  on  his  way  home.  As  he 
was  crossing  Berkeley-square  he  was  met  by  Sir  Philip 
Baddely  and  his  dog.  The  baronet's  insolent  fevourite 
bitlthe  black's  TTeels.  Ju1>a,  the  dog,  resented  the 
injury  immediately,  and  a  furious  comb§t  ensued.  In 
the  height  of  the  battle  Juba's  collar  fell  off.  Sir 
Philip  Badd^Y  espied  the  paper  that  was  sewed  to  the 
lining,  andHseized  upon  it  immediately:  the  negro 
caught  hold  of  it  at  the  same  instant :  the  baronet 
swore ;  the  black  struggled :  the  baronet  knocked  him 
down.  The  great  dog  left  his  canine  antagonist  that 
moment,  flew  at  your  baronet,  and  would  have  eaten 
him  up  at  three  mouthfuls,  if  Sir  Philip  had  not  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Dangerfield's  circulating  library. 
The  negro's  head  was  terribly  cut  by  the  sharp  point 
of  a  stone,  and  his  ankle  was  sprained ;  but,  as  he  has  ^ 
just  told  me,  he  did  not  feel  diis  till  afterward.  He  \ 
started  up,  and  pursued  his  master's  enemy.  Sir  Philip 
was  actually  reading  Miss  Luttridge's  billet-doux  aloud 
when  themack  entered  the  library.  He  reclaimed  his 
master's  property  with  great  intrepidity ;  and  a  gende- 
man  who  was  present  took  his  part  immediately. 

<<In  the  meantime.  Lord  Delacour,  who  had  been 
looking  at  the  batde  from  our  breakfast-room  window, 
determined  to  go  over  to  Dangerfield's,  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  how  all  this  would  end.  He 
entered  the  library  just  as  the  gendeman  who  had 
volunteered  in  favour  of  poor  Juba  was  disputing  with 
Sir  Philip.     The  bleeding  negro  told  my  lord,  in  as 
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plain  words  as  he  could,  the  cause  of  the  dispute ;  and 
Lord  Delacour,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  is  a  man  of 
honour,  joined  instantly  in  his  defence.  The  baronet 
thought  proper  at  length  to  submit;  and  he  left  the 
field  of  battle,  without  having  anything  to  say  for  him- 
self but — *  DanimeT^^^CTy''exSaordinary,  dkmme !  * 
•^^^Wnvordi  io  "that  ^eci\'  ' — — — *♦ 

"Now,  Lord  Celacour,  beside  being  a  man  <^ 
honour,  is  also  a  man  of  humanity.  I  know  that  I 
cannot  oblige  you  more,  my  dear  Belinda,  than  by 
seasoning  my  cQscourse  with  a  little  conjugal  flattery. 
My  lord  was  concerned  to  see  the  poor  black  writhing 
in  pain ;  and  with  the  assistance  or  the  gentleman  who 
had  joined  in  his  defence,  he  brought  Juba  across  the 
square  to  our  house.  Guess  for  what  :~^Io  try  upon 
the  strained  ankle  an  infallible  quack  balsam  recom- 
mended to  him  by  thrdowagfif  Lady  BOticher.  I 
was  in  the  hall  when  they  brought  the  poor  fellow  in : 
Marriott  was  called.  ^  Mrs  Marriott,'  cried  my  lord, 
<  pray  let  us  have  Lady  Boucher's  infallible  balsam — 
this  instant ! '  Had  you  but^seen  the  eagerness  of  face, 
or  heard  the  emphasis,  with  which  ne  said  <  infalRhle 
balsam  — you  must  let  me  laugh  at  the  recollection. 
One  human  smile  must  pass,  and  be  forgiven." 

**The  smile  may  be  the  more  readily  forgiven," 
said  Belinda,  '*  since  I  am  sure  you  are  conscious 
that  it  reflected  almost  as  much  upon  yourself  as  upon 
Lord  Delacour." 

<<  Why,  yes ;  belief  in  a  quack  doctoc^s-iull  as.  bad 
as  belief  in  a  qUack  balsam,  1  allow.  ^  Your  observation 
is  so  malicious,  because  so  just,  that  to  punish  you  for 
it,  I  will  not  tell  you  the  remainder  of  my  story  for  a 
week  to  come ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  best  part  of 
it  I  have  left  untold.  To  return  to  our  friend  Mr 
Vincent  :^-could  you  but  know  what  reasons  I  have, 
at  this  instant,  for  wishing  him  in  Jamaica,  you  would 
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acknowledge  that  I  am  truly  candid  in  confessing  that 
I  believe  my  suspicions  about  £  O  were  unfounded; 
and  I  am  truly  generous  in  admitting  that  you  are  right 
to  treat  him  with  justice.*' 

This  last  enigmatical  sentence  Belinda  could  not 
prevail  upon  Lady  Delacour  to  explain. 

In  the  evening  Mr  Vincent  made  his  appearance. 
Lady  Delacour  immediately  attacked  him  with  raillery, 
on  the  subject  of  the  fair  Annabella.  He  was  rejoiced 
to  perceive  that  her  suspicions  took  this  turn,  and  that 
nodiing  relative  to  the  transaction  in  which  Clarence 
Hervey  had  been  engaged  had  transpired.  Vincent 
wavered  in  his  resolution  to  confess  the  truth  to 
Belinda.  Though  hie  had  determined  upon  this  in  the 
firSntooment  of  joyful  enthusiasm,  yet  the  delay  of 
four-and-twenty  hours  had  made  a  material  change 
in  his  feelings ;  his  most  virtuous  resolves  were  always 
rather  the  effect  of  sudden  impulse  than  of  steady 
pnncjple.  But  when  the  tide  of  passion  had  swept 
away  the'lahdmarks,  he  had  no  method  of  ascertaining 
theisoiffidaries  of  right  and  wrong.  Upon  the  present 
occasimrhis  love  for  Belinda  confounded ^aH  his  moral 
calculation's';  one  moment,  his  feelings  as  a  man  of 
ITohour  forbade  him  to  condescend  to  the  meanness 
of  dissimulation  ;  but  the  next  instant  his  feelings  as  a 
lover  prevailed ;  and  he  satisfied  his  conscience  by  the 
idea  that,  as  his  vow  must  preclude  all  danger  of  his 
return  to  the  gaming-table  in  future,  it  would  only  be 
creating  an  unnecessary  alarm  in  Belinda's  mind  to 
speak  to  her  of  his  past  imprudence.  His  generosity 
at  first  revolted  from  the  thought  of  suppressing  those 
praises  of  Clarence  Hervey,  which  had  been  so  well 
deserved;  but  his  jealousy  returned,  to  combat  his 
first  virtuous  impulse.  He  considered  that  his  own 
inferiority  must  by  comparison  appear  more  striking 
to  his  mistress ;  and  he  sophistically  persuaded  himself 
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that  it  would  be  for  her  happiness  to  conceal  the  merits 
of  a  riyaly  to  whom  she  could  never  be  united.  In  this 
vacillating  state  of  mind  he  continued  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  evening.  About  half-an-hour  before  he 
took  his  leave  Lady  Delacour  was  called  out  of  the 
room  by  Mrs  Marriott.  Left  alone  with  Belinda,  his 
embarrassment  increased,  and  the  unsuspecting  kindness 
of  her  manner  was  to  him  the  most  Ixtter  reproach. 
He  stood  in  silent  agony  whilst  in  a  playful  tone  she 
smiled  and  said — 

"Where  are  your  thoughts,  Mr  Vincent?  If  I 
were  of  a  jealous  tempo:,  I  should  say  with  the  fair 
Annabella '* 

"  You  would  say  wrong,  then,"  replied  Mr  Vincent, 
in  a  constrained  voice.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  tell- 
ing the  truth ;  but  to  gain  a  reprieve  of  a  few  minutes, 
he  entered  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct  towards  Miss 
Luttridge. 

The  sudden  return  of  Lady  Delacour  relieved  him 
from  his  embarrassment,  and  they  conversed  only  on 
general  subjects  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening ; 
and  he  at  last  departed,  secretly  rejoicing  that  he  was, 
as  he  &ncied,  under  the  necessity  of  postponing  his 
explanation ;  he  even  thought  of  suppressmg  the  history 
of  his  transaction  with  Mrs  Luttridge.  He  knew  that 
his  secret  was  safe  with  Clarence  Hervey :  Mrs  Lut- 
tridge would  be  silent  for  her  own  sake ;  and  neither 
Lady  Delacour  nor  Belinda  had  any  connexion  with 
her  society. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Mr  Vincent  went  to  Gray, 
the  jeweller,  for  some  trinkets  which  he  had  bespoke. 
Lord  Delacour  was  there,  speaking  about  the  diamond 
ring,  which  Gray  had  promised  to  dispose  of  for  him. 
Whilst  his  lordship  and  Mr  Vincent  were  busy  about 
their  own  af&irs.  Sir  Philip  Baddely  and  Mr  Rochfort 
came  into  the  shop.     Sir  Philip  and  Mr  Vincent  had 
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never  before  met.  Lord  Delacour,  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  into  a  quarrel  about  a  lady  who  was  so  little 
worth  fighting  for  as  Miss  Annabella  Luttridge,  had 
positively  refused  to  tell  Mr  Vincent  what  he  knew  of 
the  affair,  or  to  let  him  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  f 
who  was  concerned  in  it 

The  shopman  addressed  Mr  Vincent  by  his  name, 
and  immediately  Sir  Philip  whispered  to  Rochfort, 
that  Mr  Vincent  was  ^^tbe  master  of  the  black.** 
Vincent,  who  unluckily  overheard  him,  instantly  asked 
Lord  Delacour,  if  that  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
behaved  so  ill  to  Tris  servatrtf^'t'ofd  Delacour  told 
him  '  that  it  was  *  now  of '  tio  consequence  to  inquire. 
**  If,"  said  his  lordship,  "  either  of  these  gentlemen 
choose  to  accost  you,  I  shall  think  you  do  rightly  to 
retort;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  begin  the 
attack ! " 

Vincent's  impetuosity  was  not  to  be  restrained ;  h^ 
demanded  from  Sir  Philip,  whether  he  was  the  person 
who  had  beaten  his  servant  ?  Sir  Philip  readily  obliged 
him  with  an  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  loss  of  a  finger  to  the  bar6net,'^and 
a  wSlffid^lin  tKe^side  to  Mr  Vincent,  which,  though 
it  didmsr  endanger  his  life,  yet  confined  him  to  his 
room  for  several  days.  The  impatience  of  his  mind^ 
increased  his  fever,  and  retarded  his  recovery. 

When  Belinda's  first  alarm  for  Mr  Vincent's  safety 
was  over,  she  anxiously  questioned  Lord  Delacour  as 
to  the  particulars  of  all  fliat  had  passed  between  Mr 
Vincent  and  Sir  Philip,  that  she  might  judge  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  lover  had  conducted   himself. 
Lord  Delacour,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  truth,  was. 
compelled  to  confess  that  Mr  Vincent  had  shown  niore    ^ 
spirit  thap.,temper,  and  more  courage  than  prudence.      I  \^ 
Lady  Delacour  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  this  account 
made  Belinda  uncommonly  serious.  '> — ^ 
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Mr  Vincent  now  thought  himself  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  leave  his  room;  his  physicians,  indeed^ 
would  have  kept  him  prisoner  a  few  days  longer,  but  he 
was  too  impatient  of  restraint  to  listen  to  their  counsels. 

^^Juba,  teir  the  doctor,  when  he  comes,  that  you 
could  not  keep  me  at  home;  and  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said." 

He  had  now  summoned  courage  to  acknowledge  to 
Belinda  all  that  had  happened,  and  was  proceeding, 
with  difficulty,  downstairs,  when  he  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  sound  of  a  voice,  which  he  little  ex- 
pected at  this  moment ;  a  voice  he  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  hear  with  pleasure,  but  now  it  smote  him 
to  the  heart — it  was  the  voice  of  Mr  gg-y |pil-  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,'  he^  wished  to  deny  himself  to 
his  friend.  The  recollection  of  the  E  O  table,  of  Mrs 
Luttridge,  of  Mr  Percival  as  his  guardian,  and  of  all 
the  advice  he  had  heard  from  him  as  his  friend,  rushed 
upon  his  mind  at  this  instant ;  conscious  and  ashamed, 
he  shrunk  back,  precipitately  returned  to  his  own  room, 
and  threw  himselif  into  a  chair,  breathless  with  agitation. 
He  listened,  expecting  to  hear  Mr  Percival  coming  up- 
stairs, and  endeavoured  to  compose  himself,  that  he 
might  not  betray,  by  his  own  agitation,  all  that  he 
wished  most  anxiously  to  conceal.  After  waiting  for 
some  time,  he  rang  the  bell,  to  make  inquiries.  The 
waiter  told  him  that  a  Mr  Percival  had  asked  for  him ; 
but,  having  been  told  by  his  black  that  he  was  just  gone 
out,  the  gentleman  being,  as  he  said,  much  hurried,  had 
left  a  note ;  for  an  answer  to  which  he  would  call  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Vincent  was  glad  of  this 
short  reprieve.  **  Alas !  "  thought  he,  **  how  changed 
am  I,  when  I  fear  to  meet  my  best  friend !  To  what 
has  this  one  fatal  propensity  reduced  me !  " 

He  was  little  aware  of  the  new  difficulties  that 
awaited  him. 
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Mr  Percival's  note  was  as  follows : 

"  My  desac  friend  / 
^^  Am  not  I  a  happy  man,  to  find  a  friend  in  my 
ci-devant  ward  ?  But  I  have  no  time  for  sentiment ; 
nor  does  it  become  the  character,  in  which  I  am  now 
-wxitmg  to  you — ^that  of  a  dun.  You  are  so  rich,  and 
80  prudent,  that  the  word  in  capital  letters  cannot 
frighten  you.  Lady  Anne's  cousin,  poor  Mr  Carp- 
fort,  is  d^iL.^  I  jgL-guardiaa  .to.  bis  boys ;  they  are 
but  ill  providecTTor.  I  have  fortunately  obtained  a 
partnership  in  a  good  house  for  the  second  son.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  are  wanting„_to  establjigb  lyin — ^we 
cannot  raise  the  money  amongst  us,  without  dunning 
poor  Mr  Vincent.     Enclosed  is  your  bond  for  the 

C chase-money  of  the  little  estate  you  bought  fix)m  me 
summer.  I  know  that  you  have  double  the  sum 
we  want  in  ready  money — so  I  make  no  ceremony. 
Letme  have  the  ten  thousand  this  evening,  if  you  can, 
as  ITwish  to  leave  town  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Henry  Percival." 

Now  Mr  Vincent  had  lost,  and  had  actually  paid 
to  Mrs  Luttridge,  the  ready  money,  which  had  oeen 
destified^lb' discharge  his  debt  to  Mr  Percival:  he 
expected  fresh  remittances  from  the  West  Indies  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he 
must  raise  this  money  immediately :  this  he  could  only 
do  by  haying  recourse  to  Jews — a  desperate  expedient.'N 
The  Jew,  to  whom  he  applied,  ho  sooner  discovered 
that  Mr  Vincent  was  under  a  necessity  of  having  this 
sum  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  than  he  became 
exorbitant  in  his  demands ;  and  the  more  impatient  this 
unfortunate  young  man  became,  the  more  difficulties  he 
raised.      At  last,  a  bargain  was  concluded  between 
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them,  in  which  Vincent  knew  that  he  was  grossly 
imposed  upon;  but  to  this  he  submitted,  for  he  had 
no  alternative.  The  Jew  promised  to  bring  him  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  it 
was  half  after  seven  before  he  made  his  appearance; 
and  then  he  was  so  dilatory  and  circumspect,  in  reading 
over  and  signing  the  bonds,  and  in  completing  the 
formalities  of  the  transaction,  that  before  the  money 
was  actually  in  Vincent's  possession,  one  of  the  waiters 
of  the  hotel  knocked  at  the  door  to  let  him  know  that 
Mr  Percival  was  coming  upstairs.  Vincent  hurried 
the  Jew  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  bid  him 
wait  there,  till  he  should  come  to  finish  the  business. 
Though  totally  unsuspicious,  Mr  Percival  could  not 
help  being  struck  widi  the  perturbation  in  which  he 
found  his  young  fiiend.  Vincent  immediately  began 
to  talk  of  die  duel,  and  his  friend  was  led  to  conclude 
that  his  anxiety  arose  from  this  a£^.  He  endeavoured 
to  put  him  at  ease  by  changing  the  conversation.  He 
spoke  of  the  business  which  brought  him  to  town,  and 
of  the  young  man  whom  he  was  going  to  place  with  a 
banker. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  observing  that  Vincent  grew  more 
embarrassed,  **  that  my  dunning  you  for  this  money  is 
not  really  inconvenient." 

"Not  in  the  least — not  in  the  least.  I  have  the 
money  ready — in  a  few  moments — if  you'll  be  so  good 
as  to  wait  here — I  have  the  money  ready  in  the  next 


room." 


At  this  instant  a  loud  noise  was  heardT—the  raised 
voices  of  two  people  quarrelling,  tt  was  Juba,  the 
bfeck,  and  Solomon,  the  Jew.  -Mi'  Viucem  had  sent 
Juba  out  of  the  way,  on  some  errand,  whilst  he  had 
been  transacting  his  ai&irs  with  the  Jew;  but  the 
black,  having  executed  the  conmiission  on  which  he 
had  been  sent,  returned,  and  went  into  his  master's 
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bedchamber,  to  read  at  his  leisure  a  letter  which  he 
had  just  received  from  his  wife.  He  did  not  at  first 
see  the  Jew,  and  he  was  spelling  out  the  words  of  his 
ivife's  letter. 

"  My  dear  Juba, 

"  I  take  this  op-por-tu — " 

— mty  he  would  have  said ;  but  the  Jew,  who  had 
held  his  breath  in  to  avoid  discovery,  till  he  could  hold 
it  no  longer,  now  drew  it  so  loud,  that  Juba  started, 
looked  round,  and  saw  the  feet  of  a  man  which  appeared 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  window  curtain.  Where 
fears  of  supernatural  appearances  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, our  negro  was  a  man  of  courage ;  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  man  who  was  concealed  behind  the  curtain  was 
a  robber,  but  the  idea  of  a  robber  did  not  unnerve  him 
like  that  of  an  obeah  woman.  With  presence  of  mind 
worthy  of  a  greater  danger,  Juba  took  down  his  master's 
pistol,  which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  march- 
ing deliberately  up  to  the  enemy,  he  seized  the  Jew  by 
the  throat,  exclaiming — 

"  You  rob  my  massa  ? — You  dead  man,  if  you  rob 
my  massa." 

Terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  pistol,  the  Jew  instantly 
explained  who  he  was,  and  producing  his  large  purse, 
assured  Juba  that  he  was  come  to  lend  money,  and  not 
to  take  it  from  his  master;  but  this  ^appeared  highly  I 
improbable  to  Juba,  who  believed  his  master"!!©  be'the 
richest  man  Tn  the  world  VT)eside8,~tHe" Jew's  language 
^^  scarceijiJintelligible  to.  him,~  and  he^sawjecret  ^ 

terroF  in  Solomon's  countenance.  Solomon  had  an  ' 
antipathy  to  the  sight,  of  a  "black,  and  he  shrunk  from 
the  negro  with  strong  signs  of  aversion.  Juba  would 
not  relinquish  his  hold;  each  went  on  talking  in  his 
own  jingry  gibberish  as  loud  as  he  could,  till  at  last  the 
negrolairly  dragged  the  Jew  into  the  presence  of  his 
master  and  Mr  Percival. 

u.  R 
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It  is  impossihle  to  describe  Mr  Vincent's  confusion, 
or  Mr  Percival's  astonishment.  The  Jew's  explanatioD 
was  perfectly  intelligible  to  him ;  he  saw  at  once  all 
the  truth.  Vincent,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  stood 
the  picture  of  despair,  incapable  of  uttering  a  single 
syllable. 

**  There  is  no  necessity  to  boraoiy  this  money  on  my 
accountT'  said  Mr  Percival  calmly ;  **  and  if  there 
were,  we  could  probably  have  it  on  more  reasonable 
terms  than  this  gentleman  proposes.'' 

**  I  care  not  on  what  terms  I  have  it — I  care  not 
what  becomes  of  me — I  am  undone !  "  cried  Vincent. 

Mr  Percival  coolly  dismissed  the  Jew,  made  a  sign 
to  Juba  to  leave  the  room,  and  then,  addressing  himself 
to  Vincent,  said,  <<  I  can  borrow  the  money  that  I  want 
elsewhere.  Fear  no  reproaches  from  me — I  foresaw 
all  this — ^you  have  lost  this  sum  at  play :  it  is  well  that 
it  was  not  your  whole  fortune.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  you,  on  which  depends  my  esteem — ^lave 
you  informed  Miss  Portman  of  this  affair  ? " 

**  I  have  not  yet  told  her,  but  I  was  actually  half      i 
downstairs  in  my  way  to  tell  her." 

^  Theq»  Mr  Vincent,  you sa^  gtjlljpLy  friimdi .. .  I  kaow 
the  difficulty  of  such  an  avowalT-but  it  is  necessary." 

"Cannot  you,  dear  Mr  Percival,  save  me  the  in- 
tolerable shame  of  confessing  my  own  folly?  Spare 
me  this  mortification  f  Be  yourself  thchfiSUQU)£.4his 
intelli£ence,  and  the  mediator  in  my  favour." 

"I  will  with  pleasure,"  said  MrTercival :  ** I  will 
go  this  instant :  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  hope 
of  persuading  Belinda  to  believe  in  your  being  irre- 
vocably reclaimed  from  the  charms  of  play." 

"Indeed,  my  excellent  friend,  she  may  rely  upon 
me :  I  feel  such  horror  at  the  past,  such  heartfelt  re- 
solution against  all  future  temptation,  that  you  may 
pledge  yourself  for  my  total  reformation." 
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Mr  Percival  promised  that  he  would  exert  all  his 
influence,  except  by  pledging  his  own  honour ;  to  this 
he  could  not  consent.  "  If  I  have  any  good  news  for 
you,  I  will  return  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  I  will  not 
be  the  bearer  of  any  painful  intelligence,"  said  he ;  and 
he  departed,  leaving  Mr  Vincent  in  a  state  of  anxiety, 
which,  to  his  temper,  was  a  punishment  sufficient  for 
almost  any  imprudence  he  could  have  committed. 

Mr  Percival  returned  no  more  that  night.  The 
next  morning  Mr  Vincent  received  the  following  letter 
from  Belinda.  He  guessed  his  fate :  he  had  scarcely 
power  to  read  the  words. 

<*I  promised  you  that,  whenever  my  own  mind 
should  be  decided,  I  would  not  hold  yours  in  sus- 
pense; yet  at  this  moment  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
my  word. 

^*  Instead  of  lamenting,  as  you  have  often  done,  that 
my  esteem  for  your  many  excellent  qualities  never  rose 
beyond  the  bounds  of  friendship,  we  have  now  reason  to 
rejoice  at  this,  since  it  will  save  us  much  useless  pain. 
It  spares  me  the  difficulty  of  conquering  a  passion  that 
might  be  fatal  to  my  happiness ;  and  it  will  diminish 
the  regret  which  you  may  feel  at  our  separation.  I  am 
now  obliged  to  say,  that  circumstances  have  made  me 
certain  we  could  not  add  to  our  mutual  felicity  by  any 
nearercgqac&ion. 

"The  hopes  of  enjoying  domestic  happiness  with  a 
person  whose  manners,  temper,  and  tastes  suited  my 
own,  inclined  me  to  listen  to  your  addresses.  But 
this  happiness  I  could  never  enjoy  with  one  who  has 
any  propensity  to  the  love  of  play. 

*<  For  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  yours,  I  rejoice 
that  your  fortune  has  not  been  materially  injured;  as 
this  relieves  me  from  the  fear  that  my  present  conduct 
should  be  imputed  to  interested  motives.      Indeed, 
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each  is  the  generosity  of  your  own  temper,  that  in 
any  situation  I  should  scarcely  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  you  such  a  suspicion. 

<<The  absolute  impossibility  of  my  forming  at 
present  a  connexion  with  another  will  prevent  you 
from  imagining  that  I  am  secretly  influenced  by  senti- 
ments different  from  those  which  I  avow ;  nor  can  any 
weak  doubts  on  this  subject  expose  me  to  my  own 
reproaches. 

"You  perceive,  sir,  that  I  am  not  willing  utterly 
to  lose  your  esteem,  even  when  I  renounce,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  all  claim  upon  your  affec- 
tions. If  anything  should  appear  to  you  harsh  in 
this  letter,  I  beg  you  to  impute  it  to  the  real  cause 
— ^my  desire  to  spare  you  all  painfid  suspense,  by 
convincing  you  at  once  that  my  determination  is  irre- 
vocable. With  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness,  I 
bid  you  farewelL 

"Belinda  Portman." 

A  few  hours  after  Mr  Vincent  had  read  this  letter, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  set  out  for 
Germany.  He  saw  that  all  hopes  of  being  united  to 
Belmd^  were  over,  and  he  hurried  as  far  from  her  as 
possible.  Her  letter  rather  soothed  than  irritated  his 
temper ;  her  praises  of  his  generosity  were  highly 
gratifying,  and  they  had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  was  determined  to  prove  that  they  were 
deserved.  His  conscience  reproached  him  with  not 
having  made  sufficientl^honourable  mention  of  Clarence 
Hervey's  conduct,  on  the  night  when  he  was  on^die 
point  of  destroying  himself.  Before  he  left  London 
he  wrote  a^full  account  of  this  whole  transaction,  to  be 
given  to'Miss  J:'ortman  after  his  departure. 

Belinda  was  deeply  touched  by  this  proof  of  his 
generosity.     His  letter — ^his  farewell  letter — she  could 
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not  read  without  great  emotion.  It  was  written  with 
true  feeling,  but  in  a  manly  style,  without  one  word  of 
vain  lamentation. 

"What  a  pity,"  thought  Belinda,  "that  with  so 
many  good  and  great  qualities,  I  should  be  forced  to 
bid  him  adieu  for  ever !  " 

Though  she  strongly  felt  the  pain  of  this  separation, 
yet  she  could  not  recede  from  her  decision :  nothing 
could  tempt  her  to  connect  herself  with  a  man  who  had 
the  fatal  taste  for  play.  Even  Mr  Percival,  much  as 
he  loved  his  ward,  much  as  he  wished  for  his  union 
with  Belinda,  dared  not  pledge  his  honour  for  Mr 
Vincent  on  this  point. 

Lady  Anne  Percival,  in  a  very  kind  and  sensible 
letter,  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of  Belinda's 
conduct;  and  the  most  sincere  hopes  that  Belinda 
would  still  continue  to  think  of  her  with  affection  and 
esteem,  though  she  had  been  so  rash  in  her  advice, 
and  though  her  friendgljip  bad  been  apparently  so 
selfish.  "^ " 
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**  F^  O  not  expect  that  I  should  pretend  to  be  sorry 
I  J     for  Mr  Vincent,"  said  Lady  Delacour.    "  Let 
him  be  as  generous  and  as  penitent   as  he 
pleases,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  Ger- 
many.   I  dare  say  he  will  find  in  the  upper  or  lower  \ 
circles  of  the  empire  some  heroingili  the,!^ptzebue  t;^5te, 
who^will  alternately  make  him  miaerahle..till  he  is  happy, 
and  happy  till  he  is  miserable.     He  is  one  of  those  men 
who  require  great  emotions :  fine  lovers  these  make  for 
stage  effefct^^ — but  the  worst  husbands  in  the  world !        j 
"  I  hope,  Belinda,  you  give  me  credit,  tor  having 
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judged  better  of  Mr  Vincent  than  Lady  Anne  Percival 
did?" 

^'For  having  judged  worse  of  him,  you  mean? 
Lady  Anne  always  judges  as  well  as  possible  of  every- 
body." 

"  I  will  allow  you  to  play  upon  words  in  a  friend's 
defence,  but  do  not  be  alarmed  for  the  reputation  of 
Lady  Anne's  judgment.  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction 
to  you,  I  can  with  thorough  sincerity  assure  you 
that  I  never  liked  her  so  well  in  my  life  as  since  I 
have  detected  her  in  a  mistake.  It  saves  her>m  my 
imagination,  from  the  odium  of  being  a  perfiect  char- 
acier. 

<^And  there  was  something  so  handsome  in  her 
manner  of  writing  to  me,  when  she  found  out  h^ 
error,"  said  Belinda. 

"Very  true,  and  my  friend  Mr  Percival  behaved 
handsomely.  Where  friendships  clash,  it  is  not  every 
man  who  has  clearness  of  head  sufficient  to  know  his 
duty  to  his  neighbour.  Mr  Percival  said  no  more 
than  just  the  thing  he  ought,  for  his  ward.  You  have 
reason  to  be  obliged  to  him :  and  as  we  are  returning 
thanks  to  all  persons  concerned  in  our  deliverance 
from  this  imminent  danger,  Juba^  the  dog,,  and  Juba, 

(the  black,  and  Solomon,  the  7ew,jought  to  come  in 
for  their ^hare;   for  without  that  wrestKng  match  of 
theirs,  the  truth  might  never  have  been  dragged  to 
light,  and  Ml  Vincent  would  have  beenin  due  course 
oftime  your  lord  andynaslerT  TSiitlEeTanger  is  over ; 
yoiiL4ieed^nQtLTp6KsQ_terrified :  do  not  be  like  the  man 
t^M^^^^V      who  dropped  down  dead  with  terror,  when  he  was 
^.      f-        shown  by  daylight  the  broken  bridge  which  he  had 
V     Jr^   .  galloped  over  in  the  dark." 
X^  /XJ^         Lady  Delacour  was  in  such  high  spirits  that,  with- 
'^^  ^        out  regard  to  connesdpn,  she  ran  on  from  one  subject 
to  another.    ^         " 
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**You  have  proved  to  me,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
**  that  you  are  not  a  girl  to  marry,  because  the  day 
was  fixed,  or  because  things  had  gone  so  far,     I  give 

you  infinite  credit  for  your  cvoil  courage,  as  Dr  X 

calls  it :  military  courage,  as  "He"  said  to  me  yesterday — 
military  courage,  that  seeks  the  bubble  reputation  even 
in  the  cannon's  mouth,  may  be  had  for  sixpence  a  day. 
But  civil  courage,  such  as  enabled  the  Princess  Parizade, 
in  the  Arabian  Tales,  to  go  straight  up  the  hill  to  her 
object,  though  the  magical  multitude  of  advising  and 
abusive  voices  continually  called  to  her  to  turn  back,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  qualities  in  man  or  woman,  and  not 
to  be  had  for  love,  money,  or  admiration." 

"  You  place  admiration  not  only  above  money,  but 
above  love,  in  your  climax,  I  perceive,"  said  Belinda, 
smiling. 

.  **  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  as  philosophically  sar- 
castic as  you  please,  my  dear,  if  you  will  only  smile, 
and  if  you  will  not  look  as  pale  as  Seneca's  Paulina, 
whose  story  we  heard — ^from  whom  ?  " 

"  From  Mr  Hervey,  I  believe." 

^'His  name  was  ready  upon  your  lips;  I  hope  he 
was  not  far  from  your  thoughts  ? " 

'^  No  one  could  be  &rther  from  my  thoughts,"  said 
Belinda. 

**  Well,  very  likely — I  believe  it,  because  you  say  it ; 
and  because  it  is  impossible." 

''  Rally  me  as  much  as  you  please,  my  dear  Lady 
Delacour,  I  assure  you  that  I  speak  the  simple  truth." 

'^I  cannot  suspect  you  of  affectation,  my  dear. 
Therefore  honestly  tell  me,  if  Clarence  Hervey  were 
at  your  feet  this  instant,  would  you  spurn  him  from 
you  ? " 

"  Spurn  him !  no— I  would  neither  spurn  hina^  nor 
motion  him  from  me  ;  but  without  using  any  of.  the 
terms  in  the  heroine's  dictionary ** 
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**  You  would  refuse  him  ?  **  interrupted  Lady  Dela- 
cour,  with  a  look  of  indignation — **  you  would  refuse 
him?'\ 

^  I  did  not  say  so,  I  hdkeve^ 

**  You  would  accept  him  ? 

^'  I  did  not  say  so^  I  am  sure. 

'<0y  you  would  tell  him  that  you  were  not  accus" 
tomed  to  him  ? '' 

"  Not  exactly  in  those  words,  perhaps." 

"Well,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  words,"  said 
Lady  Delacour ;  "  I  only  beg  you  to  remember  your 
own  principles ;  and  if  ever  yqu  are  put  to  the  trial,  be 
coqffistent.  The  first  Ihinff  in  a  philosoghg^is^ff  be 
consiflteat." 

**  Fortunately,  for  the  credit  of  my  philosophy,  there 
is  no  immediate  danger  of  its  being  put  to  the  test." 

"  Unfortunately,  you  surely  mean ;  unless  you  are 
afraid  that  it  might  not  stand  the  test.  But  I  was 
going,  when  I  spoke  of  consistency,  to  remind  you  that 
all  your  own  and  Mr  Percival's  arguments  about  first 
loves  may  now,  with  equal  propriety,  be  turned  against 
you." 

"  How  against  me  ? " 

"They  are  evidendy  as  applicable  to  second  as  to 
first  loves,  I  think." 

"Perhaps  they  are,"  said  Belinda;  **but  I  really 
and  truly  am  not  inclined  to  think  of  love  at  present ; 
particularly  as  there  is  no  necessity  that  I  should." 

Belinda  took  up  a  book,  and  Lady  Delacour  for 
one  half-hour  abstained  from  any  farther  raillery.  But 
longer  than  half-an-hour  she  could  not  be  silent  on  the 
subject  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 

"If^Cfarence  Hervey,",  cried  shc;,^"  were  not  the 
most  honourable  of  blockheads^ _he. might  be  jiip  most 
happy. of  njen.  ,.This  Virginia! — ^O^  how  I  jgte  her! 
— I  am  sure  poor  Clarence  cannot  Jove  her." 
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"Because  you  hate  her—or  because  you  hate  her 
without  having  ever  seen  her  ?  "  said  Belinda. 

"  O,  I  know  what  she  must  be,"  replied  Lady  Dela- 
cour:  "a  soft,  sighing,  dying  damsel,  who  puts  bull- 
er  bosom,     omile,  smile,  my  dear ;  yo 


finches  into  her  bosom,  omile,  ^le,  my  dear ;  you 
cannot  help  IT;  in  spite  of  all  your  generosity,  I  know 
you  must  think  as  I  do,  and  wish  as  I  do,  that  she 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Black  Sea  this  instant." 

Lady  Delacour  stood  for  some  minutes  musing,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
break  off  thi8_ab8iirjLpaatch. 

"  Good  heavens !  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  what  do 
you  mean  ? " 

**  Mean !  my  dear — I  mgaiLwhat  I  say,  wluch  very 
few  people  do  ;  no  wonder  I  should  surprise  you." 

"  I  conjure  you,"  cned  Uelmda,  **if  you  have  the 
least  regard  for  my  honour  and  happiness " 

<*  I  have  not  the  least,  but  the  greatest ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  my  dear,  I  will  do  nothing  that  shall  injure  that 
dignity  of  mind  and  delicacy  of  character ,  which  I  admire 
and  love,  as  much  as  Clarence  Hervey  did,  and  does. 
Trust  to  me :  not  Lady  Anne  Percival  herself  can  be 
more  delicate  in  her  notions  of  propriety  than  I  am 
for  my  friends,  and,  since  my  reformation,  I  hope  I 
may  add,  for  myself.  Fear  nothing."  As  she  finished 
these  words,  she  rang  for  her  carriage.  *<  I  don't  ask 
you  to  go  out  with  me,  my  dear  Belinda ;  I  give  you 
leave  to  sit  in  this  arm-chair  till  I  come  back  again, 
with  your  feet  upon  the  fender,  a  book  in  your  hand, 
and  this  little  table  beside  you,  like  Lady  S.'s  picture 
of  Comfort." 

Lady  Delacour  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  abroad ; 
and  when  she  returned  home,  she  gave  no  account  ot 
what  she  had  been  doing,  or  of  what  or  whom  she  had 
seen.  Thja  was  so  upnsnal,  that  figlinda  could  not 
avoidjtaking  notice  of  it.     Notwithstanding  her  lady- 
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ship's  eulogium  upon  her  own  delicate  sense  of  propriety. 
Miss  Portman  could  not  confide,  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion, in  her  prudence. 

**  Your  ladyship  reproached  me  once,*'  said  she,  in 
a  playful  tone,  <<  for  my  provoking  want  of  curiosity : 
you  have  completely  cured  me  of  this  defect,  for  never 
Mras  woman  more  curious  than  I  am,  at  this  instant,  to 
know  the  secret  schdme  that  you  have  in  agitation." 

"  Have  patience  a  little  longa*,  and  the  mystery  will 
be  unravelled.  In  the  meantime,  trust  that  everything 
I  do  is  for  the  best.  However,  as  you  have  behaved 
pretty  well,  I  will  give  you  one  leading  hint,  when  you 
have  explained  to  me  what  you  meant  by  saying  that 
your  heart  is  not  at  present  inclined  to  love.  Pray, 
have  you  quarrelled  with  love  for  ever  ?  ** 

**  No ;  but  I  can  exist  without  it.** 

"  Have  you  a  heart  ? " 

"  I  hope  so.*' 

**  And  it  can  exist  without  love  ?  I  now  understand 
what  was  once  said  to  me  by  a  foolish  lordling : — <  Of 
what  use  is  the  sun  to  the  dial  ? '  *'  * 

Company  came  in,  and  relieved  Belinda  from  any 
farther  raillery.  Lady  Boucher  and  Mrs  Margaret 
Delacour  were,  amongst  a  large  party,  to  dine  at  Lady 
Delacour's.  At  dinner,  the  dowager  seized  the  first 
auspicious  moment  of  silence  to  announce  a  piece  of 
intelligence,  which  she  flattered  herself  would  fix  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  upon  her. 

"  So  Mr  ClarencfiJnfervey  is  married  at  last !  *' 

"  Married !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour :  she  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  not  to  look  directly  at  Belinda ;  but 
she  fixed  the  dowager's  eyes,  by  repeating,  **  Married ! 
Are  you  sure  of  it  ? " 

"  Positive — ^positive  !  He  was_priYately  manied 
yesterday  a-t  hi8_^!B3it,  Lady..AlineS^8_apartments,  at 

♦  A  fact. 
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Windsor,  to  Miss  Hartley.  I  told  you  it  was  to  be, 
and  now  it  is  over;  and  a  very  extraordinary  match 
Mr  Hervey  has  made  of  it,  after  alL  Think  of  his 
going  at  last  and  marrying  a  girl  who  has  been  his 
mistress  for  years !  Nobody  will  visit  her,  to  be  sure. 
Lady  Almeria  is  excessively  distressed ;  she  did  all  she 
could  to  prevail  on  her  brother,  the  bishop,  to  marry 
his  nephew,  but  he  very  properly  refused,  giving  it  as  a 
reason,  that  the  girl's  character  wbs  too  well  known." 

**I  thought  the  bishop  was  at  Spa,"  interposed  a 
gentleman,  whilst  the  dowager  drew  breath. 

"O  dear  no,  sir;  you  have  been  misinformed," 
resumed  she.  "The  bishop  has  been  returned  from 
iSpajjiia  grpat  nrhilp,  and  he  has  refused  to  jge  his 
nephew,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  After  all,  I  cannot 
but  pity  poor  Clarence  for  being  driven  into  this  match. 
Mr  Hartley  has  a  prodigious  fine  fortune,  to  be  sure, 
and  he  hurried  things  forward  at  an  amazing  rate,  to 
patch  up  his  daughter's  reputation.  He  said,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  yesterday  morning,  that  if^£larence 
did  not  marry  the  girl  before  night,  he  would  carry 
her_and  her  fortune  off  the  next  "day  to  the  West 
Indies.     Now  the  fort^e  was  certainly  an  object." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Boucher,"  interrupted  Lord  Dela- 
cour,  ^^you  must  be  misinformed  in  that  particular: 
fortune  is  no  object  to  Clarence  Hervey;  he  is  too 
generous  a  fellow  to  marry  for  fortune.  What  do  you 
think — ^what  do  you  say.  Lady  Delacour  ? " 

"  I  say,  and  think,  and  feel,  as  you  do,  my  lord," 
said  LadyDelacour. 

"  You  say,  and  think,  and  feel  the  same  as  my  lord. 
— ^Very"  extraordinary  indeed ! '*  said  the  dowager. 
"Then  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fortune, 
pray  why  did  Mr  Hervey  marry  at  all  ?  Can  any- 
body guess  ? " 

"  I  should  guess  because  he  was  in  love,"  said  Lord 
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Delacour;  **for  I  remgnber  tjiat. 
mamedjnyself.  *' 

«*  My  dear  good  lord — but  when  I  tell  you  the  girl 
had  been  his  mistress,  till  he  was  tired  of  her ** 

"My  Lady  Boucher,"  said  Mrs  Margaret  Dela- 
cour, who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence,  "  my  Lady 
Boucher,  you  have  been  misinformed;  Miss  Hartley 
never  was  Clarence  Hervey's  mistress." 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  you  think  so,  Mrs  Delacour ; 
but  I  assure  you  nobody  else  is  so  charitable*  Those 
who  live  in  die  world  hear  a  great  deal  more  than 
those  who  live  out  of  the  world.  I  can  promise  you, 
nobody  wiU  visit  the  bride,  and  that  is  the  thing  by 
which  we  are  to  judge." 

Then  the  dowager  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
continued  to  descant  upon  the  folly  of  the  match. 
Those^who  wished  to  pay  their  _court  to  Lady  Dela- 
c6ur~were  tie  loudest  in  their  astonishment  at  his 
throwing  Kmself  away  in  this  mahher.  HCTladyship 
smiled,  and  kept  themi  in  play  l)y~Tier  address,  on 
purpose  to  withdraw  all  eyes  from  Miss  Portman, 
whilst,  from  time  to  time,  she  stole  a  glance  at  Be- 
linda, to  observe  how  she  was  affected  by  what  passed : 
she  was  provoked  by  Belinda's  self-possession.  At 
lastT^when  it  had  been  settled  that  all  the' Herveys 
were  oddy  but  that  this  match  of  Clarence's  was  the 
o^/FoFall  the  odd  things  that  any  of  the  i^mily  had 
done  for  many  generations,  Mrs  Delacour  calmly  said, 
"  Are  you  sure,  Lady  Boucher,  that  Mr  Hervey  is 
married?" 

"  Positive !  as  I  said  before,  positivej  Madam,  my 
woman  had  it  from  Lady  Newk«€K^j^^J^  who  had 
it  from  Lady  Singleton's  ^renchwo^^i  who  had  it 
from  Longueville,  the  hair-i^sser,  who  had  it  from 
Lady  Almeria's  own  woman,  who  was  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  must  know  if  anybody  does." 
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<^The  report  has  come  to  us  zigzag  as  quick  as 
lightning,  yet  it  does  not  flash  conviction  upon  me," 
said  Lady  Delacour. 

"Nor  upon  me/'  said  Mrs  Delacour,  "for  this 
simple  reason.  I  hassLseen  Miss  Hartley  ydtlun  diese 
two  hours,  and  I  had  it  from  herself  that  she  is  not 
marned. 

"Not  married!  "  cried  the  dowager,  with  terror. 

"  I  rather  think  not ;  she  is  now  with  her  father,  at 
my  house  at  dinner,  I  believe,  and  Clarence  Hervey  is 
at  Lady  Almeria's,  at  Windsor :  her  ladyship^is  con- 
fined by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  senf  for  nier  nephew 
yesterday.  If  people  who  live  out  of  the  world  hear 
less,  they  sometimes  hear  more  correctly  than  those  who 
live  in  it.** 

**Pray  when  does  Mr  Hervey  return  from  Wind- 
sor ?  *'  said  the  incorrigible  dowager. 

"  To-morrow,  madain,**  said  Mrs  Delacour.  "  As 
your  ladyship  is  going  to  several  parties  this  evening, 
I  think  it  but  charitable  to  set  you  right  in  these 
particulars,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so  charitable  as  to 
contradict  the  report  of  Miss  Hartley's  having  been 
Clarence's  mistress." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  if  the  young  lady  is  not  married, 
we  must  presume  there  are  good  reasons  for  it,"  said 
the  dowager.  "  Pray,  on  which  side  was  the  match 
broken  off?" 

"  On  neither  side,"  answered  Mrs  Delacour. 

"  The  thing  goes  on  then ;  and  what  day  is  the 
marriage  to  take  place  ? "  said  Lady  Boucher. 

"On  Monday— or  Tuesday— or  Wednesday — or 
Thursday— or  Friday — or  Saturday — or  Sunday,  I 
believe,"  replied  Mrs  Delacour,  who  had  the  prudent 
art  of  giving  answers  eflfectually,baffling.  to  the  curiosity 
c^^qssips.- 

The  dowager  consoled  herself  in  her  utmost  need 
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with  a  full  plate  of  brandy  peaches,  and  spoke  not  a 
word  more  during  the  second  course.  When  the 
ladies  retired  after  the  dessert,  she  again  commenced 
hostilities :  she  dared  not  come  to  open  war  with  Mrs 
Delacour ;  but  in  a  by-battle,  in  a  corner,  she  carried 
everything  before  her ;  and  she  triumphantly  whispered, 
**  We  shall  see,  ma'am,  that  it  will  turn  out,  as  I  told 
you,  that  Miss  Rachel,  or  Virginia,  or  whatever  he 
pleases  to  call  her,  has  been  what  I  said ;  and  as  I 
said,  nobody  will  visit  her,  not  a  soul :  fifty  people  I 
can  count  who  have  declared  to  me  they've  made  up 
their  minds ;  and  my  own's  made  up,  I  candidly  con- 
fess ;  and  Lady  Delacour,  I  am  sure  by  her  silence 
and  looks,  is  of  my  way  of  thinking,  and  has  no 
opinion  of  the  young  lady :  as  to  Miss  Portman,  she 
is,  poor  thing,  of  course  so  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
a£fairs,  no  wonder  she  says  nothing.  That  was  a  sad 
business  of  Mr  Vincent's  !  I  am  surprised  to  see  her 
look  even  so  well  as  she  does  after  it.  Mr  Percival, 
I  am  told,"  said  the  well-informed  dowager,  lowering 
her  voice  so  much  that  the  lovers  of  scandal  were 
obliged  to  close  their  heads  round  her — "  ML£erdval, 
I  am  informed,  refused  his  consent  to  his  ward  (who 
is  not  oFagey  on  account  ot  an  anonymous  letter,  and 
if  is  supposed  Mr  Vmcent  Hesired  It  folFan  excuse 
to  get  orT  Handsomely.  Fighting  that  duel  about  her 
witlT  Sir" '  Philip  Baddely  settled  his  love  —  so  he  is 
gone  to  Germany,  and  she  is  left  to  wear  the  willow, 
which,  you  see,  becomes  her  as  well  as  everything 
else.  Did  she  eat  any  dinner,  ma'am — ^you  sat  next 
her?" 

"  Yes — ^more  than  I  did,  I  am  sure." 

"Very  extraordinary!  Then  perhaps  Sir  Philip 
Baddel)r*s  on  again — Lord  bless  me,  what  a  match 
wOuld^that  be  for  her !  Why,  Mrs  Stanhope  might 
then,  indeed,  deserve  to  be  called  the  match-maker 
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general.  The  seventh  of  her  nieces  this.  But  look, 
there's  Mrs  Delacour  leading  Miss  Portman  off  into 
the  trictrac  cabinet,  with  a  face  full  of  business — ^her 
hand  in  hers — Lord,  I  did  not  know  they  were  on 
that  footing  !  I  wonder  what's  going  forward  ?  jSup- 
pose  old  Hartley  was  to  propose^  foE_Miss  Portman — 
there  would  be  sl  denouement !  and  cut  his  daughter 
off  "wffi"  a"' shilling  L  Nodiing's  impossibre,  you  know. 
DiS  he  ever  see  Miss  Portman  ?  I  must  go  and  find 
out,  positively." 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs  IJelacour,  unconscious  of  the 
curiosity  she  had  excited,  was  speaking  to  Belinda  in 
the  trictrac  cabinet. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Portman,"  said  she,  "  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  good-nature,  else  I  should  not  venture 
to  apply  to  you  on  the  present  occasion.  Will  you 
oblige  me,  and  serve  a  friend  of  mine — a  gentleman 
who,  as  I  once  imagined,  was  an  admirer  of  yours  ? " 

**  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to  oblige  any 
friend  of  yours,  madam,"  said  Belinda ;  "  but  of  whom 
are  you  speaking  ? " 

**  Of  Mr  Hervey,  my  dear  young  lady." 

*<  Tell  me  how  I  can  serve  him  as  a  friend,"  said 
Belinda,  colouring  deeply. 

**That  you  shall  know  immediately,"  said  Mrs 
Delacour,  rummaging  and  inistling  for  a  considerable 
time  amongst  a  heap  of  letters,  ^hirh  °^**  ^^^  pul^**^ 
out  of  the  largest  pockets  that  ever  woman  wore,  even 
in  the  last  century. 

**  O,  here  it  is,"  continued  she,  opening  and  look- 
ing into  them.  "  May  I  trouble  you  just  to  look  over 
this  letter  ?  It  is  from  poor  Mr  Hartley ;  he  is,  as  you 
will  see,  excessively  fond  of  his  daughter,  whom  he 
has  so  fortunately  discovered  after  his  long  search  :  he 
is  dreadfully  nervous,  and  has  been  terribly  annoyed  by 
these  idle  gossiping  stories.     You  find,  by  what  Lady 
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Boucher  said  at  dinner,  that  they  have  settled  it  amongst 
thonthat  Virginia  is  not  a  fit^rson  to  be  visited;  that 
she  hasjbeen  Clarence^s^nustress  insteaH^  o{  his  pupiL 
Mr  HartTey,  you  see  by  this  letter,  is  almostljut^or^s 
sensCT  with  the  appreEensTob  that  Tus^^o^ter'sj^eputa- 
tion  is  ruined.  1  sent  my  carriage  to  T\vickenhamy 
^Ee"  inbment  I  received  this  letter,  for  the  poor  girl 
and  her  govemante.  They  came  to  me  this  morning ; 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  only  one  old  woman  against 
a  confederacy  of  veteran  gossips ;  but  if  I  could  gain 
you  and  Lady  Delacour  for  my  allies,  I  should  fear  no 
adversaries.  Virginia  is  to  stay  with  me  for  some  days ; 
and  Lady  Delacour,  I  see,  has  a  great  mind  to  come 
to  see  her ;  but  she  does  not  like  to  come  without  you, 
and  she  says  that  she  does^  not  like  to  ask  you  to 
accompany  her.  ~1  don't  understand  her  dehcacy  a^out 
the  matter^ — I  have  none';  believing,  as  Tt  do,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  these  malicious  reports, 
which,  entre  notu^  originated,  I  fancy,  with  Mrs  Marfintt- 
Now,  will  you  oblige  me  ?  If  you  and  Lady  Delacour 
will  come  and  see  Virginia  to'^mbiTuw,  all  lliirworld 
would"  follow  yoilf  eXMiiple  the  next  day!  It's  often 
cowardice  "thai  makes  people  HP-natured ;  have  you  the 
courage,  my  good  Miss  Portman,  to  be  the  first  to  do 
a  benevolent  action  ?  I  do  assure  you,"  continued  Mrs 
Delacour  with  great  earnestness,  '^I  do  assure  you  I 
would  as  soon  put  my  hand  into  that  fire,  this  moment, 
as  ask  you  to  do  anything  that  I  thought  improper. 
But  forgive  me  for  pressing  this  point ;  I  am  anxious 
to  have  your  suffrage  in  her  favour :  Miss  Belinda 
Portman' s  character  for  prudence  and  propriety  stands 
80  high,  and  b  fixed  so  firmly,  that  she  may  venture  to 
let  us  cling  to  it ;  and  I  am  as  well  convinced  of  the 
poor  girl's  innocence  as  I  am  of  yours ;  and  when  you 
see  her,  you  will  be  of  my  opinion." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Delacour,"  said  Belinda,  **  that 
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you  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  upon  this 
occasion,  for " 

<*  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  interrupted  Mrs  Delacour,  rising 
from  her  seat,  with  a  look  of  some  displeasure.  "I 
meant  not  to  distress  or  offend  you,  Miss  Portman,  by 
my  eloquence :  I  am  only  concerned  that  I  should  have 
80  far  mistaken  your  character  as  to  expose  myself  to 
this  refusal.'* 

"I  have  given  no  refusal,"  said  Belinda  mildly: 
*<  you  did  not  let  me  finish  my  sentence." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  that  is  a  foolish  old  trick  of  mine." 

"  Mrs  Delacour,  I  was  going  to  say,  has  wasted  a 
great  deal  of  eloquence :  for  I  am  entirely  of  her  opinion, 
and  I  shall,  widi  the  greatest  readiness,  comply  with 
her  request," 

"You  are  a  charming,  generous  girl,  and  I  am  a 
passionate  old  fool — thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

"You  are  not  at  all  obliged  to  me,"  said  Belinda. 
**  When  I  first  heard  this  story,  I  believed  it,  as  Lady 
Boucher  now  does — ^but  I  have  had  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion,  and  perhaps  the  same  means  of  information 
would  have  changed  her's ;  once  convinced,  it  is  im- 
possible to  relapse  into  suspicion." 

"  Impossible  to  you  :  the  most  truly  virtunna  jgomen 
are jilways  the  least  suspicious  and  uncharitable  in  their 
opinion  ot  their  ownsex.  Lady  Anne  Percival  inspired 
me  with  this  belief,  and  Miss  Portman  confirms  it,  I 
admire  your  courage  in  daring  to  come  forward  in  the 
defence  of  innocence.  I  am  very  rude,  alas !  for  prais- 
ing you  80  much." 

"  I  have  not  a  right  to  your  admiration,"  said 
Belinda ;  **  for  I  must  honestly  confess  to  you  that  I 
should  not  have  this  courage  if  there  were  any  danger 
in  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that  in  doubtfid  cases  it  is 
the  business  of  a  young  woman  to  hazard  her  own 
reputation  by  an  attempt  to  preserve  another's:  I  do 
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not  imagine^  at  least,  that  I  am  of  sufficient  consequence 
in  the  world  for  this  purpose ;  therefore  I  should  never 
attempt  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  women  as  Mrs 
Delacour,  whose  reputation  is  beyond  the  power  of 
scandal,  to  come  forward  in  the  defence  of  injured 
innocence;  but  this  would  not  be  courage  in  Belinda 
Portman,  it  would  be  presumption  and  temerity." 

**  Well,  if  you  will  not  let  me  admire  your  courage, 
or  your  generosity,  or  your  prudence,"  said  Mrs  Dela- 
cour,  laughing,  *^  you  must  posidyely  let  me  admire  you 
altogether,  and  love  you  too,  for  I  cannot  help  it. 
Farewell." 

After  the  company  was  gone.  Lady  Delacour  was 
much  surprised  by  the  earnestness  with  which  Belinda 
pressed  the  request  that  they  might  the  next  morning 
pay  a  visit  to  Virginia. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  **  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  full  of  curiosity,  and  excessively  anxious 
to  go.  I  hesitated  merely  on  your  account :  I  fancied 
that  you  would  not  like  the  visit,  and  that  if  I  went 
without  you,  it  might  be  taken  notice  of;  but  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  you  will  come  with  me :  I  can 
only  say  that  you  have  more  generosity  than  I  should 
have  in  the  same  situation." 

The  next  morning  they  went  together  to  Mrs  Dela- 
cour's.  In  their  way  thither,  Belinda,  to  divert  her  own 
thoughts,  and  to  rouse  Lady  Delacour  from  the  pro- 
found and  unnatural  silence  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
petitioned  her  to  finish  the  history  of  Sir  Philip  Baddely, 
the  dog.  Miss  Annabella  Luttridge,  and  her  billet-doux. 

*^  For  some  of  my  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
you  vowed  that  you  would  not  tell  me  the  remainder 
of  the  story  dU  the  whole  week  had  elapsed ;  now  will 
you  satisfy  my  curiosity  ?  You  recollect  that  you  left 
off  just  where  you  said  that  you  were  come  to  the  best 
part  of  the  story." 
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"  Was  I  ?  did  I  ? — ^Very  true,  we  shall  have  time 
enough  to  finish  it  by  and  by,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Delacour ;  '<  at  present  my  poor  head  is  running  upon 
something  else,  and  I  have  left  ofF  being  an  accomplished 
actress,  or  I  couldTtalk  of  one  subject  and  thijoik  of  \^ 
another  as  well  as  the  best  of  you.  Stop  the  carriage, 
my  dear ;  1  am  afraid  they  have  forgot  my  orders." 

"  Did  you  carry  what  I  desired  this  morning  to  Mrs 
Delacour  ?  "  said  her  ladyship  to  one  of  the  footmen. 

"  I  did,  my  lady." 

<*  And  did  you  say  from  me,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
opened  till  I  came  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Where  did  you  leave  it  ? " 

"In  Mrs  Delacour's  dressing-room,  my  lady: — 
she  desired  me  to  take  it  up  there,  and  she  locked  the 
door,  and  said  no  one  should  go  in  till  you  came." 

"Very  well — go  on.      Belinda,  my  dear,  I  hope 
ihat  I  have  worked  up  your  curiosity  to  the  highest 
itck" 
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Chapter  tv%u 

THE  DENOUEMENT, 

CURIOSITY  was  not,  at  this  instant,  the  strongest 
passion  in  Belinda's  mind.     When  the  carriage 
stopped   at   Mrs   Delacour's   door,  her  heart 
almost  ceased  to  beat ;   but  she  summoned  resolution 
to  go  through,  with  firmness  and  dignity,  the  task  she 
had  undertaken. 

Clarence  Hervey  was  not  in  the  room  when  they 
entered,  nor  was  Virginia :  Mrs  Ormond  said  that  she 
had  been  extremely  feverish  during  the  night,  and  that 
she  had  advised  her  not  to  get  up  till  late  in  the  day. 
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But  Mrs  Delacour  immediately  went  for  her,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  made  her  appearance. 

Belinda  and  Lady  Delacour  exchanged  a  glance  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  There  was  a  grace  and  sim- 
plicity in  her  manner,  joined  to  an  air  of  naivete,  that 
made  an  irresistible  impression  in  her  favour.  Lady 
Delacour,  however,  after  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
seemed  to  relapse  into  her  former  opinion;  and  the 
piercing  looks  which  her  ladyship  from  time  to  time 
cast  upon  Virginia  as  she  spoke  produced  their  etfect. 
She  was  abashed' and  silent.'  "Belinda  endeavoured  to 
engage  her  in  conversation,  and  to  her  she  talked  with 
ease  and  even  with  freedom.  Virginia  examined  Miss 
Portman's  countenance  with  a  species  of  ardess  curiosity 
and  interest,  that  was  not  restrained  by  factitious  polite- 
ness. This  examination  was  nqt  j>eculiarly  agreeable 
to  3elinda».,yet  it  ¥^«  maHi*  arjtl^go^much  apparent 
simplicity,  that  she  could  not  be  displeased. 

On  the  first  pause  in  the  'conversation,  Mrs  Dela- 
cour said,  ''Pray,  my  dear  Lady  Delacour,  what  is 
this  wonderful  present  that  you  sent  to  me  this  morning, 
which  you  desired  that  no  one  should  see  till  you  came  ? " 

**  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity  yet,"  replied  Lady 
Delacour.  **  I  must  wait  till  Clarence  Hervey  comes, 
for  the  present  is  intended  for  him." 

An  au"  of  solemn  mystery  in  her  ladyship's  manner, 
as  she  pronounced  these  words,  excited  general  attention. 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  which  lasted  several  minutes : 
some  feeble  attempts  were  then  made  by  each  of  the 
company  to  start  a  fresh  subject  of  conversation ;  but 
it  would  not  do— all  relapsed  into  the  silence  of  ex- 
pectation. At  last  Clarence  Hervey  arrived.  Belinda 
rejoiced  that  the  universal  curiosity  which  Lady  Dela- 
cour had  inspired  prevented  any  one's  observing  the 
sudden  change  in  Mr  Hervey's  countenance  when  he 
beheld  her. 
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**  A  pretty  set  of  curious  children  you  are !  *'  cried 
Lady  Delacour,  laughing.  "  Do  you  know,  Clarence, 
that  they  are  all  dying  with  impatience  to  see  un  gage 
d^amtte  that  I  have  brought  for  you ;  and  the  reason 
that  they  are  so  curious  is  simply  because  I  had  the 
address  to  say,  in  a  solemn  voice,  *I  cannot  satisfy 
your  curiosity  till  Clarence  Hervey  arrives.'  Now 
follow  me,  my  friends ;  and  if  you  be  disappointed, 
lay  the  blame,  not  on  me,  but  on  your  own  imagina- 
tions.'* 

She  led  the  way  to  Mrs  Delacour's  dressing-room, 
and  all  the  company  followed. 

"Now,  what  do  you  expect  to  see?"  said  she, 
putting  the  key  into  the  door. 

After  waiting  some  moments  for  a  reply,  but  in  vain, 
she  threw  open  the  door,  and  they  saw,  hung  before 
the  wall  opposite  to  them,  a  green  curtain. 

"  I  thought,  my  dear  Clarence,"  resiuned  Lady  De- 
lacour, "that  no  present  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
you  than  a  companwn  for  jroiu*  Vir^^n  Does  this 
figure,"  continued  she,  drawing  back  the  curtain,  "  does 
this  figure  give  you  the  idea  of  Paul  ?  "^ -^-_ 

"  Paul !  "  said  Clarence ; .  "  it  ig  aVnaval  jofficer^in    "N 
fldL  uniform  :  what  can  your  ladyship  m^n-f^^— —  ^ 

**  Virginia  perhaps  will  know  what  I  mean,  if  you 
will  only  stand  out  of  her  way,  and  let  her  see  the 
picture." 

At  these  words  Clarence  made  way  for  Virginia: 
she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  picture,  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

"  Take  it  coolly,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  and  she 
will  come  to  her  senses  presently.  Young  ladies  must 
shriek  aod.  faint.. .upoo,.  certain  occasions;  but  men 
(looEng  at  Clarence  Hervey)  need  not  always  be  dupes. 
Tliis  IS  only  a  scene ;  consider  it_as  such,  and  admire  die 
actress  as  I  do." 
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^  ActreM !  O,  she  is  no  actress ! "  cried  Mrs 
OrmoncL 

Clarence  Herrey  raised  her  firom  the  ground,  and 
Belinda  sprinkled  water  oyer  her  face. 

** She's  d»d  1 — she's  dead!  O,  my  sweet  child! 
she's  dead!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Ormond,  trembling  so 
▼iolendy,  that  she  could  not  sustain  Virginia. 

'*  She  is  no  actress,  indeed/'  said  Clarence  Hervey : 
"  her  pulse  is  gone ! " 

Lady  Delacour  looked  at  Virginia's  pale  lips, 
touched  her  cold  hands,  and  with  a  look  of  horror 
cried  out,  **  Good  heavens !  what  have  I  done  ?  What 
shall  we  do  with  her  ? " 

"Give  her  air — give  her  air,  air,  air!"  cried 
Belinda. 

"  You  keep  the  air  from  her,  Mrs  Ormond,"  said 
Mrs  Delacour.  "  Let  us  leave  her  to  Miss  Portman ; 
she  has  more  presence  of  mind  than  any  of  us."  And 
as  she  spoke  she  forced  Mrs  Ormond  away  with  her 
out  of  the  room. 

*^  If  Mr  Hardey  should  come,  keep  him  with  you, 
Mrs  Delacour,"  said  Clarence  Hervey.  "  Is  her 
pulse  quite  gone  ? " 

"  No ;  it  beats  stronger  and  stronger,"  said  Belinda. 

"  Her  colour  is  returning,"  said  Lady  Delacour. 
"  There !  raise  her  a  litde,  dear  Belinda ;  she  is  coming 
to  herself." 

"  Had  not  you  better  draw  the  curtain  again  before 
that  picture,"  said  Miss  Portman,  "  lest  she  should  see 
it  the  moment  she  opens  her  eyes  ? " 

Virginia  came  slowly  to  her  recollection,  saw  Lady 
Delacour  drawing  the  curtain  before  the  picture,  then 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  Clarence  Hervey,  without  uttering 
a  word. 

"  Are  you  better  now  ? "  said  he,  in  a  gentle  tone. 

"  O,  do  not  speak — do  not  look  so  kindly !  "  cried 
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Vir^nia.  "I  am  well — quite  well — better  than  I 
deserve  to  be ; "  and  she  pressed  Belinda's  hand,  as  if 
to  thank  her  for  assisting  and  supporting  her. 

**  We  may  safely  leave  her  now,"  whispered  Belinda 
to  Lady  Delacour ;  ^*  we  are  strangers,  and  our  presence 
only  distresses  her." 

They  withdrew.  But  the  moment  Virginia  found 
herself  alone  with  Mr  Hervey  she  was  seized  with  a 
universal  tremor;  she  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not 
articulate.  At  last,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears; 
and  when  this  had  in  some  measure  relieved  her,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and,  clasping  her  hands, 
exclaimed,  as  she  looked  up  to  heaven — 

**  O,  if  I  knew  what  I  ought  to  do ! — ^if  I  knew 
what  I  ought  to  say !  " 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  Virginia?  And  will  you  be- 
lieve me  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes !  " 

"  You  ought  to  say — the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"But  you  will  think  me  the  most  ungrateful  of 
human  beings  ? " 

"How  often  must  I  assure  you,  Virginia,  that  I 
make  no  claim  upon  your  gratitude  ?  Speak  to  me — 
I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  your  happiness  and  mine 
— speak  to  me  without  disguise!  What  is  all  this 
mystery  ?  Why  should  you  fear  to  let  me  know  what 
passes  in  your  heart?  Why  did  you  shriek  at  the 
sight  of  that  picture  ? " 

"  O,  forgive  me !  forgive  me !  "  cried  Virginia : 
she  would  have  sunk  at  his  feet,  if  he  had  not  pre- 
vented her. 

*•*!  will — I  can  forgive  anything  but  deceit.  Do 
not  look  at  me  with  so  much  terror,  Virginia — I  have 
not  deserved  it :  my  wish  is  to  make  you  happy.  I 
would  sacrifice  even  my  own  happiness  to  secure  yours ; 
but  do  not  mislead  me,  or  you  ruin  us  both.     Cannot 
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you  give  me  a  disttnct  answer  to  this  simple  question — 
Why  did  you  shriek  at  the  sight  of  that  picture  ? " 

«( Because — but  you  will  call  me  ^petju&nuy  tingraiefid 
Vhrgima!* — because  I  have  seen  that  figure — he  has 
knelt  to  me — ^he  has  kisseS^my  hand — and  I *^ 

"Clarence  Hervey'withdrew  his  arms,  which  had 
supported  her,  and  placing  her  upon  a  so^,  left  her» 
whilst  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  some 
minutes  in  silence. 

<<And  why,  Virginia,"  said  he,  stopping  short, 
**  was  it  necessary  to  conceal  all  this  from  me  ?  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  persuade  me  that  I  was  beloved  ? 
Why  was  it  necessary  that  my  happiness  should  be  the 
sacrifice  ? " 

*'  It  shall  not ! — ^it  shall  not !  Your  happiness  shall 
not  be  the  sacrifice.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  there 
is  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make  for  you.  Forgive  me 
that  shriek !  I  could  not  help  fiiinting,  indeed !  But  I 
will  be  yours — I  ought  to  be  yours;  and  I  am  not 
perfidious — I  am  not  ungrateful :  do  not  look  upon  me 
as  you  did  in  my  dream !  " 

"  "Do  not  talk  to  me  of  dreams,  my  dear  Virginia ; 
this  is  no  time  for  trifling ;  I  ask  no  sacrifice  from  you 
— I  ask  nothing  but  truth." 

"  Truth !  Mrs  Ormond  knows  all  the  truth :  I  have 
concealed  nothing  from  her." 

"But  she  has  concealed  everything  from  me," 
cried  Clarence;  and,  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  in- 
dignation, he  was  going  to  sununon  her,  but  when  his 
hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the  door  he  paused,  returned 
to  Virginia,  and  said,  "  Let  me  hear  the  truth  from 
your  lips :  it  is  all  I  shall  ever  ask  from  you.  How — 
when — ^where  did  you  see  this  man  ? " 

"  What  man  ? "  said  Virginia,  looking  up,  with  the 
simple  expression  of  innocence  in  her  countenance. 

Clarence  pointed  to  the  picture. 
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**  At  tbcLjdliage  in  the  New  Fore8t3>^t  Mrs  SmiA^a 
house,"  said  Virginia,  "one  evening  when  I  walked 
with  her  from  my  grandmother's  cottage." 

"  And  your  grandmother  knew  of  this  ? " 

"  Yes,*'  said  Virginia,  blushing,  "  and  she  was  very 
much  displeased." 

*^  And  Mrs  Ormond  knew  of  this  ? "  pursued  Cla- 
rence. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  told  me  that  you  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased at  it." 

Mr  Hervey  made  another  hasty  step  toward  the 
door,  but  restraining  his  impetuous  temper,  he  again 
stopped,  and  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  opposite 
to  Virginia,  waited  in  silence  for  her  to  proceed.  He 
waited  in  vain. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you,  Miss  Hartley," 
said  he. 

She  burst  into  tears.  "  I  knew,  I  knew,"  cried  she, 
"  that  you  would  be  displeased ;  I  told  Mrs  Ormond 
so.     I  knew  you  would  never  forgive  me." 

**  In  that  you  were  mistaken,"  said  Clarence  mildly ; 
**  I  forgive  you  without  difficulty,  as  I  hope  you  may 
forgive  yourself;  nor  can  it  be  my  wish  to  extort  from 
you  any  mortifying  confessions.  But,  perhaps,  it  may 
yet  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  if  you  will  trust  to 
me.  I  jvifl  myself  speak  to  your  father.  I  will  do 
everything  to  secure  to  you  the  object  6F your  affections, 
if  you  wilfln  lEislast  momeiSt 'of  our  connexion,  treat 
me  with  sincerity,  and  suffer  me  to  be  your  friend." 

Virginia  sobbed  so  violently  for  some  time,  that  she 
could  not  speak :  at  last  she  said,  "  You  are — ^you  are 
the  most  generous  of  men!  You  have  always  been 
my  best  friend !  I  am  the  most  ungrateful  of  human 
beings !  But  I  am  sure  I  never  wished,  I  never  in- 
tended to  deceive  you.     Mrs  Ormond  told  me " 

**  Do  not  speak  of  her  at  present,  or  perhaps  I  may 
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lose  my  temper/'  interrupted  Clarence,  in  an  altered 
Toice:  **only  tell  me — I  conjure  you,  tell  me — ^in 
one  word,  who  is  this  man?  and  where  is  he  to  be 
found  ? " 

*^  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said 
Virginia. 

**  You  do  not  know !  You  will  not  trust  me.  Then 
I  must  leave  you  to— to  Mr  Hartley." 

"  Do  not  leave  me — O,  do  not  leave  me  in  anger !  ** 
cried  Virginia,  clinging  to  him.  **  Not  trust  you  ! — 
I ! — ^not  trust  you !  O,  what  cim  you  mean  ?  I  have 
no  confessions  to  make !  Mrs  Ormond  knows  every 
thought  of  my  mind,  and  so  shall  you,  if  you  will  only 
hear  me.  I  do  not  know  who  ibis  man  is,  I  assure 
you ;  nor  wHere  he  is  to  be  found."      ' 

"And  yet  you  love  him?      Can  you  love  a  man 
whom  you  do  not  know,  Virginia  ?  " 
\     "  I  only  love  his  figure,  I  believe,"  said  Virginia. 
'     "  His-figiSer' 

"Indeed  I  am  quite  bewildered,"  said  Virginia, 
looking  round  wildly ;  "  I  know  not  what  I  feel." 

"  If  you  permitted  this  man  to  kneel  to  you,  to  kiss 
your  hand,  surely  you  must  know  that  you  love  him, 
Virginia  ? " 

"  But  that  was  only  in  a  dream ;  and  Mrs  Ormond 
said— "  ^  ""' 

"  Only  a  dream !     But  you  met  him  at  Mrs  Smith's, 
in  the  New  Forest  ? " 
f  f     "  That..3iiraii  only  a  picture." 

"  Only  a  picture !— -but  you  have  seen  the  original  ?  " 

"  Never — never  in  my  life ;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  had  never,  never  seen  the  fatal  picture !   the  image 
haunts  me  day  and  night.     When  I  read  of  heroes  in 
the~  dayi~that  tigare  rises  to  iiiy--3ae3K»Jnsi^_of]yours. 
\  \  When  I  go  to  sleep  at  nigJjJEjL  I  see  it,  instead  of  yoursy 
^  in  my  dreams ;  it  speaks  to  me,  it  kneels  to  me.     I 
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long  ago  told  Mrs  Ormond  this,  but  she  laughed  at  me. 
I  told  her  of  that  frightful  dream.  I  saw  you  welter- 
ing in  your  blood ;  I  tried  to  save  you,  but  could  not. 
I  heard  you  say,  *  Perfidious,  ungrateful  Virginia !  you 
are  the  cause  of  my  death !  *  O,  it  was  the  most 
dreadful  night  I  ever  passed !  Still  this  figure,  this 
picture,  was  before  me  ;  and  he  was  the  knight  of  the 
white  plumes;  and  it  was  he  who  stabbed  you;  but 
when  I  wished  him  to  be  victorious,  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  fighting  against  you.  So  Mrs  Ormond  told 
me  that  I  need  not  blame  myself;  and  she  said  that 
you  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  jealous  of  a  picture ; 
but  I  knew  you  would  be  displeased — I  knew  you 
would  think  me  ungrateful — I  knew  you  would  never 
forgive  me.*' 

Whilst  Virginia  rapidly  uttered  all  this,  Clarence 
marked  the  wild  animation  of  her  eyes,  the  sudde 
changes  of  her  countenance ;  he  recollected  herfo^ier' 
iosanityj^every  feeling  of  his  inmH  gave  way  to  terror 
and  pity ;  heapproacned  Fer  with  all  the  calmness  that 
he  could  assume,  took  both  her  hands,  and  holding  them 
in  his,  said,  in  a  soothing  voice — 

**  My  dear  Virginia,  you  are  not  ungrateful.  I  do  not 
think  you  so.  I  am  not  displeased  with  you.  You 
have  done  nothing  to  displease  me.  Compose  yourself, 
dear  Virginia." 

**  I  am  quite  composed,  now  you  again  call  me  dear 
Virginia.  Only  I  am  afraid,  as  I  always  told  Mrs 
Ormond,  that  I  do  not  love  you  enough  ;  but  she  said 
that  I  did,  and  that  my  fear  was  the  strongest  proof  of 
my  affection." 

Virginia  now  spoke  in  so  consistent  a  manner  that 
Cl^ence  could  not  doubt  that  she  was^-Jthe  .clear 
possession  of  her  understanding.  She  repeated  to  him 
ail  lliat  she  had  said  to  Mrs  Ormond;  and  he  began 
to  hope  that,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  Mrs 
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^  V  Ormond's  ignorance  of  the  human  heart  led  her  into  a 
^  belief  that  Virginia  was  in  love  with  him ;  whilst,  in 
\      \  fect^Jhfr  imagination,  exalted  by  soKtude  and  Romance, 

^^  **i  always  told  Mrs  Urmond  that^lShe  was  mis- 

-^  taken/'  said  Clarence.     «T  "*»'^^»-  Minred  thftt.  ynn 

loved  _me>  Virginia,  till — (he  paused  and  carefully 
examined  her  countenance) — ^till  you  yourself  gave 
me  reason  to  think  so.  Was  it  only  a  principle  of 
gratitude,  then,  that  dictated  your  answer  to  my 
letter?" 

She  looked  irresolute :  and  at  last,  in  a  low  voice, 
said,  *^  If  I  could  see,  if  I  could  speak  to  Mrs  Or- 
mond " 


<*She  cannot  tell  what  are  the  secret  feelings  of 
your  heart,  Virginia.  Consult  no  Mrs  Ormond.  Con- 
sult no  human  creature  but  yourself." 

^  But  Mrs  Ormond  told  me  that  you  loved  me,  and 
that  you  had  educated  me  to  be  your  wife." 

Mr  Hervey  made  an  involuntary  exclamation  against 
Mrs  Ormond's  folly. 

"  How,  then,  can  you  be  happy,"  continued  Vir- 
ginia, <<  if  I  am  so  ungratefid  as  to  say  I  do  not  love 
you?  That  I  do  not  iove  you! — O!  that  I  cannot 
say;  for  I  do  love  you  better  than  any  one  living 
except  my  father,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  affection 
that  I  feel  for  him.~~  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  the 
secret  Teellngs  of  my  heart :  the  only  secret  feeling 
of  which  I  am  conscious  is — a  wish  not  to  marry, 

unless  I  could  see  in  reality  such  a  person  as 

But  that  I  knew  was  only  a  picture,  a  dream ;  and 
I  thought  that  I  ought  at  least  to  sacrifice  my  foolish 
imaginations  to  you,  who  have  done  so  much  for  me. 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to 
refuse  jpu ;  and" Ibesides," Siy'Father  told  me  that  you 
would  no£  accept  of  myTortune  "without  my_handt  so 
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I  consented  to  marry  you :  forgive  me,  if  these  were 
wrong  motives — I  thought  theoi  right.  Only  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  make  you  happy,  as  I  am  sure  I 
wish  to  do  ;  to  that  wish  I  would  sacrifice  every  other 
feeling." 

**  Sacrifice  nothing,  dear  Virginia.  We  may  both 
be  happy  without  making  any  sacrifice  of  our  feelings,'' 
cried  Clarence.  And,  transported  at  regaining  his  own 
freedom,  Virginia's  simplicity  never  appeared  to  him 
80  charming  as  at  this  moment.  **  Dearest  Virginia, 
forgive  me  for  8U8pecting/yOl^4OT  one  instant  of  any- 
thing  unhandsome.     ^fe^miQpd,  with  the  very  best  1  ^ 
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intentions  possible,  hassled  u8~BotK  to  the  __,     ^    , 

misery.     But  I  find  you  such  as  I  always  thought  you,  |    J, 
ingenuous,  affectionate,  innocent."  "^ 

"And  you  are  not  angry  with  me?"  interrupted 
Virginia,  with  joyful  eagerness;  "and  you  will  not 
think  me  ungrateful  ?  And  you  will  not  be  unhappy  ? 
And  Mrs  Ormond  was  mistaken  ?  And  you  do  not 
wish  that  I  should  love  you,  that  I  should  be  your  wife, 
I  mean?  O,  don't  deceive  me,  for  I  cannot  help 
believing  whatever  you  say." 

Clarence  Hervey,  to  give  her  a  convincing  proof 
that  Mrs  Ormond  had  misled  her  as  to  his  sentiments, 
imn^ediately^qwed  hisjiassion  for  Belinda. 

**  lou  nsLve  relieved  me  firom  all  doubt,  all  fear, 
all  anxiety,"  said  Virginia,  with  the  sweetest  expression 
of  innocent  affection  in  her  countenance.  "  May  you 
be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be !  May  Belinda — ^is 
not  that  her  name  ? — May  Belinda " 

At  this  moment  Lady  Delacour  half  opened  the 
door,  exclaiming — 

"  Human  ^patience  can  wait  no  longer !  " 

**  Will  you  trust  rae'to  explaiiTlw"  you,  dear  Vir- 
ginia ? "  said  Clarence. 

"Most  willingly,"  said  Virginia,  retiring  as  Lady 
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Delacour  advanced.  <<Pray  leave  me  here  alone, 
whilst  yoU)  who  are  used  to  talk  before  strangers, 
speak  for  me." 

**Dare  you  venture,  Clarence,"  said  her  ladyship, 
as  she  closed  the  door,  *^  to  leave  her  alone  with  that 
picture  ?     You  are  no  lover,  if  you  be  not  jealous." 

**I  am  not  jealous,"  said  Clarence,  **  yet  I  am  a 
lover — a  passionate  lover." 

**  A  passionate  lover !  "  cried  Lady  Delacour,  stop- 
ping short  as  they  were  crossing  the  antechamber : — 
^'then  I  have  done  nothing  but  mischief.  In  love  with 
Virginia  ?     I  will  not — cannot  believe  it." 

**  In  love  with  Belinda! — Cannot  you,  will  not  you 
believe  it?" 

"My  dear  Clarence,  I  never  doubted  it  for  an 
instant.  But  are  you  at  liberty  to  own  it  to  anybody 
but  me?" 

"  I  am  at  liberty  to  declare  it  to  all  the  world." 

"  You  transport  me  with  joy !  I  will  not  keep  you 
from  her  a  second.  But  stay — I  am  sorry  to  tell  you, 
that,  as  she  informed  me  this  morning,  her  heart  is  not 
at  present  incUned  to  love.  And  here  is  Mrs  Margaret 
Delacour,  poor  wretch,  in  this  room,  dying  with 
curiosity.  Curiosity  is  as  ardent  as  love,  and  has  as 
good  a  claim  to  compassion." 

As  he  entered  the  room,  where  there  were  only  Mrs 
Margaret  Delacour  and  Belinda,  Clarence  Hervey's 
first  glance,  rapid  as  it  was,  explained  his  heart. 

Belinda  put  her  arm  within  Lady  Delacour' s,  trem- 
bling so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand.  Lady  Delacour 
pressed  her  hand,  and  was  peifectly  silent. 

"  And  what  is  Miss  Portman  to  believe,"  cried  Mrs 
Margaret  Delacour,  "when  she  has  seen  you  on  the 
very  eve  of  marriage  with  another  lady !  " 

"  The  strongest  merit  I  can  plead  with  such  a  woman 
as  Miss  Portman  is,  that  I  was^r^y  to  sacrifice  my 
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own  happiness  to  a  sense  of  duty.     Now  that  I  am  at 
i.,         fc  *■■■■■  , — -— — -* 

hberty '^ 

"  Now  that  you  are  at  liberty,'*  interrupted  Lady 
Delacour,  *^you  are  in  a  vast  hurry  to  offer  your 
whole  soul  to  a  lady,  who  has  for  months  seen  all 
your  merits  with  perfect  insensibility,  and  who  has 
been,  notwithstanding  all  my  operations,  stone  blind 
to  your  love." 

^<The  struggles  of  my  passion  cannot  totally  have 
escaped  Belinda's  penetration,"  said  Clarence ;  "  but 
I  like  her  a  thousand  times  the  better  for  not  having 
trusted  merely  to  appearances.  That  love  is  most  to 
be  valued  which  cannot  be  easily  won.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  a  prodigious  difference  betMreen  a  warm  imagi- 
nation and  a  warm  heart." 

<*  Well,"  said  Lady  Delacour,  "  we  have  all  of  us 
seen  Pamela  maritata — ^let  us  now  see  BeUnda  in  love, 
if  that  be  possible.  If/  forgive  me  this  last  stroke, 
my  dear — ^in  spite  of  all  my  raillery,  I  do  believe  that 
the  prudent  Belinda  is  more  capable  of  feeling  real 
permanent  passion  than  any  of  the  dear  sentimental 
young  ladies,  whose  motto  is — 

*  All  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost.' " 

"  That  is  just  my  opinion,"  said  Mrs  Margaret  Dela- 
cour. "  But  pray,  what  is  become  of  Mr  Hartley  ? " 
looking  round :  "  I  do  not  see  him." 

"  No :  for  I  have  hid  him,"  said  Lady  Delacour : 
**  he  shall  be  forthcoming  presently." 

"  Dear  Mr  Clarence  Hervey,  what  have  you  done 
with  my  Virginia ! "  said  Mrs  Ormond,  coming  into 
the  room. 

"Dear  Mrs  Ormond,  what  have  you  done  with 
her?"  replied  Clarence.  "By  your  mistaken  kind- 
ness, by  insisting  upon  doing  us  both  good  against  our 
wills,  you  were  very  near  making  us  both  miserable 
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for  life.  But  I  blame  nobody;  I  have  no  right  to 
blame  any  one  so  much  as  myself.  All  this  has  arisen 
from  my  own  presumption  and  imprudence.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  my  scheme  of  educating  a 
woman  m  aolitude_tomake  liCTfit  for  society.  1  might 
haye  foreseen  what  must  happen,  that  Virginia  would 
consider JDcaa  Jier-  tutor,,  hpr  fatherraot-  us  her  lo¥cr, 
or  her  husband;  that  with  the  most  affectionate  of 
hearts,  she  could  for  me  feel  nothing  hsxt  gratitude.** 

**  Nothing  but  gratitude !  "  repeated  Mrs  Ormond, 
with  a  degree  of  amazement  in  her  countenance,  which 
made  everybody  present  smile :  *<  I  am  sure  I  thought 
she  was  dying  for  love  of  you.'' 

<*My  dear  Belinda,"  whispered  Lady  Delacour, 
**  if  I  might  judge  of  the  colour  of  this  cheek,  which 
has  been  for  some  moments  permanent  crimson,  I 
should  guess  that  you  were  beginning  to  find  out  of 
what  uie  the  tun  is  to  the  dial** 

**  You  will  not  let  me  hear  what  Mr  Hervey  is  say- 
ing," replied  Belinda;  " I  am  very  curious." 

^  Curiosity  is  a  stronger  passion  than  love,  as  I  told 
him  just  now,"  said  Lady  l>elacour. 

In  spite  of  all  his  explanations,  Mrs  Ormond  could 
not  be  made  to  comprehend  Virginia's  feelings.  She 
continually  repeated,  <^  But  it  is  impossible  for  Virginia, 
or  for  anybody,  to  be  in  love  with  a  picture." 

**  It  is  not  said  that  she  is  in  love  with  a  picture," 
replied  Mrs  Delacour,  *<  though  even  for  that  I  could 
find  you  a  precedent." 

"My  dear  Lady  Delacour,"  said  Mrs  Ormond, 
"will  you  explain  to  us  how  that  picture  came  into 
your  possession,  and  how  it  came  here,  and,  in  short, 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  it  ? " 

"  Ay,  explain !  explain !  my  dear-  Lady  Delacour," 
cried  Mrs  Delacour :  "  I  am  siraid  I  am  grown  almost 
as  curious  as  my  Lady  Boucher.    Explain !  explain ! 
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« Most  willingly/*  said  Lady  Delacour.  "  To  ^  I  ^ 
Marriott's  ruling  passion  for  birds  you  are  all  of  you  \\ 
indebted  for  this  discovery.  Some  time  ago,  whilst  ' 
we  were  at  Twickenham,  as  Marriott  was  waiting 
at  a  stationer's,  to  bid  her  last  adieus  to  a  bullfinch,  a 
gentleman  came  into  the  shop  where  she  and  Bobby 
(as  she  calls  this  bird)  were  coquetting,  and  the 
gentleman  was  struck  even  more  than  Marriott  with 
the  bullfinch.  He  went  almost  distracted  on  hearing 
a  particular  tune,  which  this  bird  sang.  I  suspected, 
from  the  symptoms,  that  the  gentleman  must  be,  or 
must  nave  been,  m  love  with.  Jthfi,  bullfinch's,  nustress. 
Now  the  bullfinch  was  traced  home  to  the  ci-devant 
Virginia  St  Pierre,  the  present  Miss  Hartley.  I  had 
my  rtasons  for  being  curious  about  her  loves  and  lovers, 
and  as  soon  as  I  learned  the  story  firom  Marriott,  I 
determined,  if  possible,  to  find  out  who  this  stranger, 
with  the  strange  passion  for  bullfinches,  might  be.  I 
questioned  and  cross-questioned  all  those  people  at  the 
stationer's  who  were  present  when  he  fell  into  ecstasies ; 
and,  from  the  shopman,  who  had  been  bribed  to  secrecy, 
I  learned  that  our  gentleman  returned  to  the  stationer's 
the  day  after  he  met  Marriott,  and  watched  till  he  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  Virginia,  as  she  came  to  her  window. 
Now  it  was  believed  by  the  girl  of  this  shop,  who  had 

lived  for  some  time  with  Mrs  Ormond Forgive  me, 

Mr  Hervey,  for  what  I  am  going  to  say — ^forgive  me, 
Mrs  Ormond — scandal,  like  death,  is  common  to  all 

-It  was  believed  that  Virginia  was  Mr  Hervey's 

mistress.  My  sganger  no  sooner^leamt  this  than_he 
sworejEhat  hejwould  .diink  of.  her  -RQ.  iDiQj:£>--and-4ifter 
beste^ong  a  variety  of .  seamen's,  exficxationg  upon  the 
villain  who  had  seduced  this  heavenly  creature,  he  de- 
parted firom  Twickenham,  and  was  no^  i^sre  seen  or 
heard  of.  My  inquiries  after  him  were  indefatigable, 
but  for  some  time  unsuccessful:    and  so  they  might 

n.  T 
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have  continued,  and  we  might  have  been  all  making 
one  another  unhappy  at  this  moment,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mr  Vincent  s  great  dog  Juba — ^Miss  Annabella 
Luttridge's  billet-doux — Sir  Philip  Baddely's  insolence 
— ^my  Lord  Delacour's  belief  in  a  quack  balsam — and 
Captain  Sunderland's  humanity." 

*^  Captain  Sunderland !  who  is  Captain  Sunderland  I 
we  never  heard  of  him  before,"  cried  Mrs  Ormond. 

**  You  shall  hear  of  him  just  as  I  did,  if  you  please," 
said  Lady  Delacour,  <<and  if  Belinda  will  submit  to 
hear  me  tell  the  same  story  twice." 

Here  her  ladyship  repeated  the  history  of  the  battle 
of  the  dogs;  and  of  Sir  Philip  Baddely's  knocking 
down  Juba,  the  man,  for  struggling  in  defence  of  Juba, 
the  dog. 

"  Now  the  gentleman,  who  assisted  my  Lord  Dela- 
couran  ludn^^Og  the  disabled^negfo  across  the  square 
to- our  houfte,  was  Captam  ISunderlanl  My  lord  sum- 
moned  Marriott  to  produce  LadyT&oucher's  infallible 
balsam,  that  it  might  be  tried  upon  Juba's  sprained 
ankle.  Whilst  my  lord  was  intent  upon  the  balsam, 
Marriott  was  intent  upon  Captain  Sunderland.  She 
recollected  that  she  had  met  him  somewhere  before, 
and  the  moment  he  spoke,  She  knew  him  t6  be  "the 
gentleman  who  had  fallen  into  ecstasies  in  the  shop  at 
Twickenham,  about  the  buIIHnch.  Marriott  hastened 
to  me  with  the  news ;  I  hastened  to  my  lord,  made  him 
introduce  Captain  Sunderland  to  me,  and  I  never  rested 
tiU  he  had  told  me  all  that  I  wanted  to  know.  Some 
years  ago,  just  before  he  went  to  sea,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  mother,  who  then  lodged  with  a  widow  Smith, 
in  the  New  Forest.  Whilst  he  was  there,  he  heard 
of  the  young  beauty  who  lived  in  the  Forest,  with  a 
grandmother,  who  was  not  a  Utile  particular  ;  and  who 
would  not  permit  anybody  to  see  her. 

**  My   captain's    curiosity  was    excited ;    one  day. 
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unseen  by  the  duenna,  he  obtained  a  distinct  view  of 
Virginia,  watering   her   roses   and   tending  her  bees. 
Struck   with   her  uncommon   beauty,  he  approached 
carefully  to  the  thicket  in  which  the  cottage  was  en- 
closed, and  found  a  hury  where  he  concealed  himself, 
day  after  day,  and  contemplated  at  leisure  the  budding  \ 
charms  of  the  fair  wood-nymph.     In  short,  he  became  \ 
80  enamoured,  that  he  was  determined  to  gain  admittance  ! 
at  the  cottage,  and  declare  his  passion :  but  to  his  honour   \ 
be   it  told,  that  when  the   history  of  the  poor  girl's  / 
mother,  and  the  situation  and  fears  of  the  old  lady,,  who 
was  her  only  friend,  were  known  to  him,  in  considera-  \ 
tion  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  ward,  and  the  extreme 
age  of  her  guardian,  he  determined  to  defer  hi8_ad- 
dresses  till  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  whither  he 
was  shortly  to  sail,  and  where  he  had  hopes  of  making 
a  fortune,  that  might  put  him  in  a  situation  to  render 
the  object  of  his  affections  independent.     He   left  a 
bullfinch  with  Mrs  Smith,  who  gave  it   to  Virginia, 
without  telling   to   whom  it  had  belonged,  lest  her 
grandmother  might  be  displeased. 

<<  I  really  thought  that  all  this  showed  too  nice  a 
moral  sense  for  a  young  dashing  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
and  I  was  persuaded  that  my  gentleman  was  only 
keeping  his  mistress's  secret  like  a  man  of  honour. 
With  this  belief,  I  regretted  that  Clarence  Hervey 
should  throw  himself  away  upon  a  girl  who  was  un- 
worthy of  him." 

"  I  hope,"  interrupted  Clarence,  "  you  are  perfectly 
convinced  of  your  mistake." 

"  Perfectly !  perfectly ! — I  am  convin_cedJthat  JEr* 
ginia  is  only  half  naad.  But  let  me  go  on  with  my 
story.  I  was  determined  to  discover  whether  she  had 
any  remains  of  affection  for  this  captain.  It  was  in 
vain  he  assured  me  that  she  had  never  seen  him.  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  let  me  go  on  my  own  way.      I 
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inquired  whether  he  had  ever  had  his  picture  drawiu 
Yes,  he  had  for  his  mother,  just  when  he  first  went  out 
to  sea.  It  had  been  left  at  the  widow  Smith's.  I 
begged  him  to  procure  it  for  me.  He  told  me .  it  was 
impossible.  I  told  him  I  trampledon  impossibilities. 
In  short,  he  got  the  picture  for  me,  as  youlee^  TTow,* 
thought  I,  'if  he  speaks  the  truth,  Virginia  will  see 
this  picture  without  emotion,  and  it  will  only  seem  to 
be  a  present  for  Clarence.  But  if  she  had  ever  seen 
him  before,  or  had  any  secret  to  conceal,  she  will  betray 
herself  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  picture.' 
Things  have  turned  out. contrary  to  all  my  expectations, 

and  yet  better. ^And  now,  Clarence,  I  must  beg  you 

will  prevail  on  Miss  Hartley  to  appear  ;  I  can  go  on 
no  fsuther  without  her." 

Lady  Delacour  took  Virginia  by  the  hand,  the 
moment  she  entered  the  room. 

<*  Will  you  trust  yourself  with  me.  Miss  Hartley  ?  " 
said  she;  '<  I  have  made  you  hiat  once  to-day  by  the 
sight  of  a  picture ;  will  you  promise  me  not  to  faint 
again,  when  I  produce^tibejjnginal  ? " 

**  The  original !  "  said  Vu-gima.  **  I  will  trust  my- 
self with  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  cannot  mean  to  laugh 
at  me,  though,  perhaps,  I  deserve  to  be  laughed  at." 

Lady  Delacour  threw  open  the  door  of  another 
apartment.  Mr  Hartley  appeared,  and  vidth  him  Cap- 
tain Sunderland. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  Mr  Hartley,  "  give  me 

leave  to  introduce  to  you_a  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  more 

lobligations  than  to  any  man  living,  except  to  Mr  rfer- 

//yey.     This  gentleman  was  statTonednsome  yeara  ago  at 

^  (  I  Jamaica,  and  in  a  rphpl1inri_n£  tjig^  n^grnpft  nn  my  pla^- 

tation  he  saved  my  fife.  Fortune  has  accidentally 
thrown  my  benefactor  in  my  way.  To  show  my  sense 
of  my  obligations  is  out  of  my  power." 

Virginia's  surprise  was  extreme ;  her  vivid  dreams, 
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the  fond  wishes  of  her  waking  fancy,  were  at  once 
accomplished.  For  the  first  moment  she  gazed  as 
on  an  animated_^tare,  and  all  the  ideas  of  laYC-flnd 
romance  associated  with  this  Snage  rushed  upon  her 
mind  ^''  .  -      ■"— 

^^ut  when  the  realities  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
dispelled  the  illusion,  she  suddenly  withdrew  her  eyes, 
and  blushed  deeply,  with  such  timid  and  gracefid 
modesty  as  charmed  everybody  present. 

Captain  Sunderland  pressed  forward ;  but  was  stopped 
by  Lady  Delacour. 

"  Avannt»,thou  real  loverj  '*  cried  she :  **  none  but 
the  ghRflawjofaJiian-  can  hope  to  approach  the  visionary 
maid.  In  vain  has  Marraton  forced  his  way  through 
the  bushes  and  briars,  in  vain  has  he  braved  the  appa- 
rition of  the  lion ;  there  is  yet  a  phantom  barrier 
apparently  impassable  between  him  and  his  Yaratilda, 
for  he  is  in  the  world  of  shadows.  Now,  mark  me, 
Marraton  :  hiyry  not  tfiis  delicate  spirit,  or  perchance 
you  frighten  and  lose  her  tor'  eveFJ  out^have  patience, 
and  gradually  and  graceftdly  she  will  venture  into  your 
world  of  realities— only  give  her  time." 

"Time!  O  yes,  give  me  time,'*  cried  Virginia, 
shrinking  back. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hartley,**  continued  Lady  Dela- 
cour, **in  plain  prose,  to  prevent  all  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  I  must  inform  you,  that  Captain 
Sunderland  will  not  innint  iipnn^  p^fimpl^  payment  of 
Your/iather*s  debt  of  gratitude :  he  has  but  one  quarter  ^ 
of  an  hour  to  spend  with  us — ^he  is  actually  under  sail- 
ing orders;  so  that  you  will  have  time  to  compose 
your  mind  before  his  return.  Clarence,  I  advise  you 
to  accompany  Caj^nSunderlan?on  this  cruise;  don't 
you,  Belinda  ? 

"And  now,  my  good  friends,"  continued  Lady 
Delacour,  "  shall  I  finish  the  novel  for  you  ? " 
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**  If  your  ladyship  pleases ;  nobody  can  do  it  better," 
said  Clarence  Hervey. 

**  But  I  hope  you  will  remember,  dear  Lady  Dela- 
cour,"  said  Belinda,  **  that-jhere  is  not^hjpg  in  ^^(*^ 
nnvglifta  are  an  apt;  to  err  as  in  hurrying  things  toward 

the   rnnrliiwnn  »    m  ant  ]a1TnWin^  ijf«g_jUOUgh  tOT_tfiat 

change   of  feeline,  which  change  of  situation  cannot 
instandy  produce.2;  " 

"" " Thar s ^ght,  my  dear  Belinda;  true  to  your 
principles  to  die  last  gasp.  Fear  nothing — ^you  shall 
have  time  enough  to  become  accustomed  to  Clarence. 
Would  you  choose  that  I  should  draw  out  the  story 
to  ^ye  volumes  more  f  With  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance,~r  can  with  tEe  greatest  ease,  my  dear.  A  de- 
claration of  love,  you  know,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
things;  there  may  be  blushes,  and  sighs,  and  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  misunderstandings,  and  jealousies 
without  end  or  conunon  sense,  to  fill  up  the  neces- 
sary  qjace,.  .and.  to  jain  "tHeyn'eo^  Gut  if 
I  might  conclude  the  business  in  two  lines,  I  should 

say — 

'  Ye  gods,  annihilate  both  space  and  time, 
And  make  four  lovers  happy.' " 

"O,  that  would  be  cutdng  matters  too  short," 
said  Mrs  Margaret  Delacour.  ^^I  am  of  the  old 
school;  and  though  I  could  dispense  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Miss  .Harnot_B^ron^8_worked  chairs  and  fine 
chinaj_yet  I  own  I  like  to  hear  something  jSTthe 
preparation  for  a  marriage,'  as  well  as  of  the  mere 
wedding.  "TBlce  to  hear  Fow  people  become  happy 
in  a, rational  manner,  better  tHan  to  be  told  in  the 
huddled  style  of  an  old  hirj  tale — ami  so  they  *a)ere 
all  marriedy  and  they  Bved  very  happdy  all  the  rest 
of  their  days*^ 

"  We  are  not  in,  much  ^^angffr  of  h^af^ng  n"*'^  -^" 
account  of  modern  marriages//,  jsaid -Lady  Delacour. 
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*<  But  how  shall  I  please  you  all  ? — Some  people  cry, 
*  Tell  me  everything ;  *  others  say,  that 

*  Le  secret  d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire.* 

<*  So5afi4i5g_5^8JL_^  ]^^  _  '^  ^^  imagination. 
Positively  I  will  not  describe  wedding-dresseSj^oF  a 
procession  to  church.  I  have  no  objection  to  saying 
that  the  happy  couples  were  united  by  the  worthy  Mr 
Moreton ;  that  Mr  Percival  gave  Belinda  away ;  and 
that  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  he  took  the  whole 
party  down  with  him  to  Oakly-park.  Will  this  do  ? — 
Or,  we  may  conclude,  if  you  like  it  better,  with  a  char- 
acteristic letter  of  congratulation  from  Mrs  Stanhope  to 
her  dearest  niece,  Belinda,  acknowledging  that  she  was 
wrong  to  quarrel  with  her  for  refusing  Sir  Philip 
Baddely,  and  giving  her  infinite  credit  for  that  admir- 
able management  of  Clarence  Hervey,  which  she  hopes 
will  continue  through  life." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  ending  with  a  letter," 
saidJMrs  Pelago.urj~*f  for  Tast  speeches  are"  always 
tilfififime." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  ladyship ;  "  it  is  so  difficult,  as  the 
critic  saySj^  to  get  lovers  on  upon  their  knees.  Now  I 
tfiink  01  It,  let  me  place  you  all  in  proper  attitudes  for 
stage  effect.  J  Whaf  signifies  being  happy,  imless  we 
appear  so?— Captain  Sunderland — ^kneehng  with  Vir- 
g^nia,  if  you  please,  sir,  at  her  father's  feet :  you  in  the 
act  of  giving  them  your  blessing,  Mr  Hartley.  Mrs 
Ormond  clasps  her  hands  with  joy — nothing  can  be 
better  than  that,  madam — ^I  give  you  infinite  credit  for 
the  attitude.  Clarence,  you  have  a  right  to  Belinda's 
hand,  and  may  kiss  it  too:  nay.  Miss  Portman,  it  is 
the  _rule  of  the  stage.  Now,  where's  my  ITordTDela- 
cour  ?  he  should  "be  embracing  me,  to  show  that  we 
are  reconciled.  Ha!  here  he  comes — Enter  Lord 
Delacour,  with  little  Helena  in  his  hand — ^very  well ! 
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a  good  start,  of  surprise,  my  lord — stand  sdll,  ja^y ; 
you  cannot  be  better  than  you  are :  Helena,  my  love, 
do  not  let  go  your  father's  hand.  There!  quite  pretty 
and  naturaL  Now,  Lady  Delacour,  to  show  that  she 
is  reformed,  comes  forward  to  address  the  audience  with 
a  moral— a  moral !     Yes — 


*  Our  tale  contains  a  moral;  and,  no  doubt. 
You  all  have  wit  enough  to  find  it  out'  ** 


THE  END. 
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